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SECOND EE POET 


OP THE 

EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY CHARLES STEWART, MARQUESS OF 
LONDONDERRY, 

Lord Lieutenant General and General Governor op Ireland. 


May it please Your Excellency, 

We, the Commissioners appointed under the Educational Endowments (Ireland) 
Act, 1885, have the honour to submit to your Excellency the following Report of our 
proceedings during the second year in which the Act has been in operation, that is, 
from October 1, 1886, to September 30, 1887. 

The number of meetings which we have held during the year for the transaction of 
the business of the Commission has been as follows : — 

104 Meetings of the full Commission. 

30 Meetings of the J udicial Commissioners. 

23 Meetings of the Assistant Commissioners. 

Total, 157 Meetings. 

We have also individually taken part in the drafting of Schemes, and have attended 
at the Office of the Commission for the transaction of routine business. The annexed 
abstract of our minutes* contains a summary of our proceedings during the year. 
Public Sittings of the Commission. 

During the month of October, 1886, we visited all the Royal Schools, and most of 
the other important schools in Ulster coming within the scope of our Commission. On 
that occasion we held the following public sittings, at which we took evidence from the 
Managers of the several schools and from other persons interested in education, respecting 
the amount and character of the endowments and the claims upon them, the efficiency 
•of the schools, and the state of education in each locality. 


Cavan. — A t the Court House, Friday, October 1, and the following day. 

Cavan. Royal School. 

St. Patrick’s Diocesan College, Cavan. 

Christian Brothers’ Schools, Cavan. 

Tullyvin and Benbawn Schools, Co. Cavan. 

Enniskillen. — A t the Court House, Monday,' October 4, and the following day. 

Enniskillen Royal School. 

Memorial of Inhabitants of Omagh. 

Vaughan's Charitable Charter School, Tubrid. 

Anne Hall’s Bequest for the establishment of an Agricultural School in Fermanagh. 
Lifford. — A t Prior and Hansard Schools, Tuesday and Wednesday, October 5 and 6. 

Prior Endowed School, Lifford (Inspection.) 

Hansai'd Free School, Lifford (Inspection.) 

.Strabane. — A t the Abercorn Arms Hotel, Wednesday, October 6. 

Memorial of Inhabitants of Strabane. 

The Strabane Academy. 

Raphoe. — A t the Royal School, Wednesday, October 6. 

.Raphoe Royal School. 

Londonderry. — A t the Court House, Thursday, October 7, and the following day. 

Foyle College, Londonderry. 

Londonderry Academical Institution. 

Creggan School, Londonderry. 

St. Columb’s Diocesan College, Londonderry. 

Robertson’s Raphoe Diocesan Endowment, Co. Donegal. 

Magee Presbyterian College, Londonderry. 

Gwyn’s Charitable Institution, Londonderry. 

Young’s Charity, Londonderry. 

Anne Hall’s Conditional Bequest for Four Pupils of Templemoyle Agricultural School 
Coleraine. — A t the Town Hall, Saturday, October 9. 

Laurel Hill School, Coleraine. 

Coleraine Academical Institution. 

Rainey School, Magherafelt. 

Belfast. — A t the Court House, Tuesday, October 12, and the three following days. 

Lilliput-street Schools, Belfast — Currie’s Endowment. 

Royal Belfast Academical Institution. 

Belfast Academy. 

St. Malachy’s College, Belfast. 

Methodist College, Belfast. 


* Infra, p. xxiii to p. ciii. 
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Belfast.- A t the Court House Tuesday, October 12, and the three following days -continued 

Ulster Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind 7 continued 

Stanhope-street Schools, Belfast— Wbitla's Endowment. 

Sullivan Schools, Holywood. 

Lisburn and Brookfield Schools of the Society of Friends. 

■Ladies Industrial School, Frederick-street, Belfast. 

Lurgan. At the School, Saturday, October 16. 

"Watts’s Endowed School. 

Dungannon — A t the Royal School, Monday, October 18. 

Dungannon Royal School. 

Armagh.— A t the Court House Tuesday, October 19, and the following day. 

Memorial of Inhabitants of Newry 6 J 

Armagh Royal School. 

St. Patrick’s Diocesan College, Armagh. 

Drelincourt School, Armagh. 

Mall and Callan Street Schools, Armagh. 

Mohaghan.— A t the Court House, Thursday, October 21. 

Monaghan Diocesan School. 

St. Macarten’s Seminary, Monaghan. 

Dundalk.— A t the Court House, Friday, October 22. 

T “v dall f Educational Institution (Incorporated Society). 

Jackson’s Charity, ForkhilL yj 

Dundalk Endowed School (Erasmus Smith’s). 

Dundalk Grammar School. 

Christian Brothers’ Schools. Dundalk. 

St. Mary’s College, Dundalk. 

Drogheda.— A t the Mayoralty House, Saturday, October 23 

^ “ d of Inhabitants of Drogheda. 

Aidee Endowed School (Erasmus Smith’s). 

Drogheda Blue School. 

Banagher — A t the School, Wednesday, October 27. 

Banagher Royal School. 

Carysfort Royal School, Saturday, October 30 

Inquiry held at the School. 

and^nspection^were^eld^o^omDleteV ^ f °n°T g P ublio Stings, conferences 
respecting other e5o™enteToZbSb qmneS X 7 begun ’ or to obtein information 
At the Offlee „f f r n ° blCb We P r °P° s6d t0 Prepare Draft Schemes. 

At the Office of the Commission, Tuesday, October 26. 

Phibsboroiigh Sunday and Daily Schools, Dublin. 

„„ , National Schools, lower Dominict-street, Dublin. 

At the Offlee of the Commission, Saturday, November 6 
Carysfort Royal School. 

Raphoe Royal School. 

At the Office of the Commission, Saturday, November 27. 

. , _ . _ Raheny and Coolock Parochial Schools, Co. Dublin. 

At Ramey School, Magherafelt, Tuesday, December 21. 

_ Ramey School, Magherafelt (Inspection). 

At Laurel Hill School, Coleraine, Wednesday, December 22. 

Laurel -^ill School, Coleraine (Inspection). 

At Nicholson Memorial School, Lisburn, Monday, March 28. 

.Nicholson Memorial School, Lisburn. 

At the Office of the Commission, Saturday, April 23. 

g B ° 7 !’ ¥i me , a £ d Idard “S Bequest (Conference). 

. Alexandia College and School (Conference). ' 

At the Office of the Commission, Saturday, April 30. 

. . , . m Swords Borough Schools (Remitted Scheme). 

At the Town Hall, Ballymena, Friday, May 6. 

Diocesan School, Ballymena. 

Erasmus Smith’s English School, Ballymena 
s Eree National Schools, Ballymena. 

At the Office of the Commission, Saturday, May 14. 

Swords Borough Schools (Remitted Scheme). 

At the Office of the Commission, Saturday, May 21. 

Bertrand Female Orphan School. 

At tb. q b , m 3 ?“ blin W ° rki ° S B0JS ’ Hon<i and H " d ”S 
At the School, Tuesday, July 19. 

Moat School, Lisnaskea (Inspection). 

At the Office of the Commission, Friday July 29 

The renorf tX" WoA “e B <W Home and Harding Sequel (Confarenee). 

found iX AppeX* gS a * ^ PUUiC SittiDgS ’ ™ th tbe ^dence, wil ‘ ^ 

* Infra, Appendix A, p. ] to 310. 
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Publication of Draft Schemes. 

On our return to Dublin from Ulster at the close of October, 1886, we proceeded to 
prepare Draft Schemes, and we have been chiefly occupied in this work down to the 
present time. The following Tables contain a list of the Draft Schemes already 
completed and published as prescribed by the Act, section 21, with the dates of the 
several stages through which they have passed, the value of the endowments, and the 
estimated amount to be annually administered under each Scheme. 


Table I.— Draft Schemes already published and stages through which each Scheme has passed. 
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Table II.-Endowments of the several Institutions for which Draft Schemes have been published 
with the estimated Income of these Institutions from fees, subscriptions and other 
sources. uuei 


Antrim, 

Dublin, 

Armagh, 

Dublin, 

Antrim, 


Donegal, 

Dublin, 
Monaghan, . 
Londonderry, 
Antrim, 

Londonderry, 


Antrim, 

Dublin, 

Cavan, 
Fermanagh, . 
Dublin, 
Londonderry, 


Swords, 

Dublin, 


Dublin, 

Baheny, 

Coolock, 

Dublin, 


Belfast, 

Dublin, 

Lurgan, 

Claremont, 

Belfast, 


Dublin, 

Monaghan, 

Coleraine, 

Lisburn, 

Belfast, 

Londonderry 


Tullyvin, 

Lisnaskea, 

Dublin, 

Coleraine, 


• Swords Old Borough Schools, 

I 'Swords New Borough Schools, 
Church of Ireland Training Col 
I lege, 

(Morgan’s School, . 

'Mercer’s School, . 

Methodist Female Orphan School 
Raheny Parochial School, 

Coolock Parochial School, 

I Ormond-quay Presbyterian Church 
Endowments, 

. Stanhope-street Schools, 

Ulster Society for the Education 
I of the Deaf and Dumb, and the 
Blind, .... 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral Choris 
| j ters’ School, 

. J St. Patrick’s Deanery Schools, 

| I Knight's Endowed School,- 
I iNeary Mahon Endowment, 

I (Alexandra College, 

I 'Alexandra Sshool, 

. Currie School, 

. I Hibernian Marine Society, 

. Watts’s Endowed School, . 

. National Association for the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf and Dumb, 
Royal Belfast Academical Institu- 

Methodist College, . 

/Prior School, 

-j Hansard School, . 

(Blackrock School, 

Merchant Tailors’ School, 

Collegiate School, . 

Academical Institution 
Nicholson Endowment, 

Ladies’ Industrial School, . 

Magee College, 

jGwyn’s Charitable Institution, 
tVoung Endowment, . • 
Creggan School, 

(Dublin Working Boys’ Home, 
'Harding Endowment, . ■ 
Bertrand Female Orphan School, 
Belfast Academy, . 

Phibsborougli Sunday and Daily 
Schools, . . 1 

Tullyvin and Benbawn Schools, 

Moat School, 

(St. Peter's Parochial Schools, 

'Mrs. Wray's School, 

Laurel Hill School, 

Total, 



Objections and Amendments. 


During a period of two months from the first publication of each Draft Scheme objections 
may oe lodged, and amendments proposed, under the twenty-second section of the Act bv 
any public body or person interested. In accordance with this provide" oytetions 


* Exclusi- 
t Exclusi' 

J Exclusive of 
§ £156 a year w 


School Fees which do not 

r Endowment of £10,000 for Residence Hall, 
'ary Endowment not yet fallen into possession, 
suable when a life aged 84 drops; and a further 


Eg S' roly, bit are pail dtoatly m , t ,„ 

of £12 a year when a life aged 73 drops. 
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■were lodged and amendments were proposed, during the past year, by the several public 
bodies and persons mentioned in the following list ; — 

Draft Scheme No. 4. The Methodist Female Orphan School. 

1. The Rev. Phineas Hunt, m.a., Rector of St. Kevin’s. 

2. “ The Standing Committee of the General Synod of the Church of Ireland.” 

Draft Scheme No. 5. Raheny and Coolock Parochial Schools. 

The Incumbent of Raheny Parish. 

The Select Vestry of Coolock Parish. 

Draft Scheme No. 7. Stanhope-sti-eet Schools, Belfast. 

The Executors of Miss Whitla, and the Rev. Alex. Gordon, m.a., Manager. 

Draft Scheme No. S. The Ulster Society for promoting the Education of the Deaf and Dumb and 
the Blind. 

The Committee of the existing Society. 

Draft Scheme No. 9. St. Patrick’s Cathedral Schools, Dublin. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of St. Patrick’s. 

Draft Scheme No. 10. Alexandra College, and Alexandra School, Dublin. 

The “ Council ” and the “ Committee of Education ” of Alexandra College, Dublin. 

Draft Scheme No. 11. The Currie School, Belfast. 

1. The Trustees of Miss Sloan's Bequest. 

2. The Commissioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests. 

Draft Scheme No. 12. Hibernian Marine Society, Dublin. 

The Existing Members of the Society. 

Draft Scheme No. 14. Claremont Institution for Deaf and Dumb, Co. Dublin, 

1. The Committee of the Clai-emont Institution. 

2. The Presbytery of Dublin. 

3. The Ulster Society for promoting the Education of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. 

Draft Scheme No. 15. The Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 

1. The Headmasters of the Institution. 

2. The Rev. James Heron, on behalf of the Presbyterian proprietors. 

3. The Intermediate Education Committee of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 

4. The Joint Committee of Managers and Visitors. 

Draft Scheme No. 16. The Methodist College, Belfast. 

1. The Rev. Joseph W. M‘Kay, d.d.. Principal. 

2. The Committee of the Methodist Conference. 

3. William Montgomery, Esq. 

Draft Scheme No. 17. The Lifford Endowed Schools, Co- Donegal. 

1. The Trustees of the Prior School. 

2. The Commissioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests. 

Draft Scheme No. IS. Merchant Tailors’ School, Dublin. 

The Existing Trustees of the School. 

Draft Scheme No. 19. The Monaghan Collegiate School. 

1. The Commissioner's of Education. . . 

2. The Existing Committee of the School. 

Draft Scheme No. 20. The Coleraine Academical Institution. 

1. The Existing Governing Body. 

2. The Headmaster of the Institution. 

Draft Scheme No. 21. The Nicholson School, Lisburn. 

1. The Rev. W. D. Pounden, Incumbent of Lisburn. 

2. The Rev. A. J. Moore, Incumbent of Christ Church, Lisburn. 

3. The Rev. E. Maxwell and Mrs. Maxwell. 

4. The Rev. J. H. Seymour. 

Draft Scheme No. 22. The Ladies’ Industrial School, Belfast. 

The Existing Trustees of the School. 
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x EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 

Draft Scheme No. 23. Magee Presbyterian College, Londonderry. 

The Trustees of the College. 

Draft Scheme No. 24 The Gwyn and Young Endowments, Londonderry. 

1. The Existing Trustees of Gwyn’s Institution. 

2. The Existing Trustees of Young’s Endowment. 

3. The Intermediate Education Committee of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 

, ,F?, r the consideration of some of these objections we have held further sittings of the 
lull Commission, with a yiew to obtain more complete evidence, or to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory settlement of the points at issue ; in other cases, where the objections or amendments 
were not of a contentious character, it has been found sufficient to confer by correspon- 
dence with the parties concerned. Where the necessary information has been obtained 
the Judicial Commissioners after conferring with the Assistant Commissioners, andcon- 
sidermg the objections and amendments, have revised and signed the Schemes and 
bftZ lrt, sSon23 aPP ° f tteLord L ^utenant in Council, as prescribed 

wit T h h twH 8 t ' lus t s , ubmi ‘t ed published by the Lord Lieutenant, in accordance 
with the twenty-fourth section of the Act, at the dates mentioned in Table I. and a 
further period of two months was then allowed, in accordance with the same section 
during which objections in writing might be made to the Lord Lieutenant in Council ’ 
In each case m which such objections were made we were permitted to submit 
observations upon them to the Lord Lieutenant in Council ; and ultimately only two of 
the Schemes objected to have been remitted to us “ with a declaration,” according to the 
provisions of the Act, section 24. The Schemes so remitted were Scheme No 1 

ome’ N0 ' S> The UISter S ° Ciety &r 
In the case of the Swords Borough Schools, on April 30 and May 14, J 887 we held a 
public inquiry, the report .of which will be found in the Appendix* at which the 
objections which had led to the remittal of the Scheme were fully discussed in the 

LTr f l n Sev — parhes ln , tere , sted - An emended Scheme was then framed by 
the Judicial Commissioners, and submitted to the Lord Lieutenant in Council by 
whom it was published on May 27, 1887 ; and no further objection having been lodged 
it was provisionally approved on August 16, 1887. A further period of two months 
was then allowed, according to the Act, during which a petition might be presented to 
the Lord Lieutenant, praying that the Scheme should be laid before Parliament No 

annrov'rfbv under section 27 > tll e Scheme was finally 

a pproved b\ Oidei m Council and came into operation on October 17 1887 3 

W T e ! lave ref f rred . t + ° ^ history of this Scheme in some detail, because 'it indicates 
the nature and variety of the opportunities afforded by the Act, to all persons inter- 
ested in the endowments with which we have to deal, to propose and press any objec- 
tions which they may entertain against our Schemes ; and because it also shows the proce- 
dure by which a final settlement of a satisfactory character was attained, in tb e P ease 
of an endowment which for very many years had been the subject of controversy 
P Ulster Society the remitted Scheme has been amended in accord- 

an ?® ^ ie declaration ol the Lord Lieutenant in Council. 

preS ?fi bed ou !' Act is necessarily slow, and much deliberation is 
equned m dealing with each endowment; the number of Schemes, therefore, which 
have, as yet, reached the final stage is comparatively small. 


Draft Schemes in Preparation. 

; a list of the other Endowments with respect to which 
de, and for which the preparation of Draft Schemes was 
30, 1887 

T1 menteof^ entS ** mana S ement of the Commissioners of Education, including the endow- 
The Royal Schools. 

The Diocesan Schools. 

Schools of private foundation under the control of the Commissioners. 

“TS„r er ““ ma “S em “‘ of T1,e b'»To»ted Society for promoting Protestant 
The Schools founded by Erasmus Smith. 

The Royal Irish Academy of Music. 

The Coulson Bequest. 

The Ralph Macklin Schools, Dublin. 

Love’s Charity, and Gardiner’s Charity, Dublin. 

The Drummond Institution, Chapelizod. 

*lln/ra. Appendix A, p. 272 and 290. 


preliminary 

undertaken, 


The following is 
inquiries were ma 
before September 
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St. Andrew’s Protestant Parochial Schools, Dublin. 

St. Ann’s Protestant Parochial Schools, Dublin. 

St. Bride’s Protestant Parochial Schools, Dublin. 

St. George’s Protestant Parochial Schools, Dublin. 

St. James’s Protestant Parochial Schools, Dublin. 

St. Mary’s Protestant Parochial Schools, Dublin. 

St. Michan’s Protestant Parochial Schools, Dublin. 

St. Paul’s Protestant Parochial Schools, Dublin, 

The Protestant Parochial Schools of St. Nicholas Without and St. Luke. 

The Protestant Parochial Schools of St. Audoen, St. Nicholas Within, St. Michael, St. John and 
St. Werburgh. 

Anne Hall’s Bequest, Co. Fermanagh. 

Foyle College, Londonderry. 

Londonderry Academical Institution. 

The Strabane Academy. 

Robertson’s Raphoe Diocesan Endowment, Co. Donegal. 

Rainey School, Magherafelt. 

The Sullivan Schools, Holywood. 

Drelincourt School, Armagh. 

Mall School, Armagh. 

Callan Street Schools, Armagh. 

Blue School, Drogheda. 

Lurgan Ragged School. 

Endowed School, Dundalk. 

Grammar School, Dundalk. 

Guy’s Free National Schools, Ballymena. 

Mary’s Abbey Schools, Dublin ; under consideration on claim for exemption. 

Queen’s Institute ; under consideration as to preparing Scheme. 

Infant School, Trinity-place, Dublin ; under consideration as to preparing Scheme. 

St. Stephen’s-green, Dublin, Unitarian Schools, and Apprentice Fund ; under consideration as to 
preparing Scheme. 

Endowments exempt unless by Consent of the Governing Body, 

We have taken evidence with respect to many endowments to which we found, on 
investigation, that the Act did not apply unless with the written consent, in each case, 
of the Governing Body. In some cases this consent has been given, and we have 
prepared Schemes accordingly. In other cases, not having obtained the necessary 
consent, we have proceeded no further. A list of each class is here appended. 

Class A. — Written consent given: — 

Ormond quay Presbyterian Church Endowments, Dublin. — Scheme finally approved. 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral Schools, Dublin. — Scheme finally approved. 

The Neary Mahon Bequest. — Scheme finally approved. 

The Methodist College, Belfast. — Scheme subpiitted to Lord Lieutenant. 

Magee College, Londonderry. — Scheme published ; objections under consideration. 

The Nicholson Endowment, Lisburn. — Scheme published ; objections under consideration. 

The Harding Bequest. — Scheme published; objections under consideration. 

Class B. — Written consent not given : — 

Wesley College, Dublin. 

Singleton School, Summer-hill, Dublin. 

Pleasant’s Asylum, Dublin. 

Finglas Protestant Parochial School. 

Female Orphan House, North Cii’cular-road, Dublin. 

Bethesda Female Orphan School, Dublin. 

Castleknock Protestant Parochial Schools. 

St. Saviour’s Orphanage, Denmark-street, Dublin. 

St. Catherine’s National Schools, Meath-street, Dublin. 

St. Michan’s National Schools, North Anne-street, Dublin. 

St. Catherine’s Protestant Parochial Schools, Thomas’-court, Dublin. 

St. Thomas’s Protestant Parochial Schools, Gloucester-street. 

Christian Brothers’ Schools, Basin-lane, Dublin. 

St. James’ National School, Basin-lane, Dublin. 

St. Brigid’s Catholic Ragged School, Park-street, west, Dublin. 

SS. Michael aud John’s National Schools, Essex- street, Dublin, 

St. Thomas’ Orphanage, Gloucester-street, Dublin. 

Girls’ Almhouses, Great Britain-street, Dublin. 

St. Mark’s Protestant Parochial Schools, Dublin. 

St. Patrick’s Diocesan College, Cavan. 

St. Macartea’s Seminary, Monaghan. 

Christian Brothers’ Schools, Cavan. 

Vaughan Charter School, Tubrid. 

St. Columb’s Diocesan College, Londonderry. 

St. Malaeliy’s College, Belfast. 

Ulster Provincial Friends’ School, Lisburn. 

Friends’ Agricultural School, Brookfield, 

St. Patrick’s Diocesan College, Armagh 
Jackson’s Schools, Forkhill. 

Christian Brothers’ Schools, Dundalk. 

Marist- Fathers’ School, Dundalk. 
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Report 
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Report 
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Effect of .Schemes already published. 

Besides the Swords Borough Schools, already referred to, several other important 
J lU b f fou 5 d those dealt with during the year. The Endowments 

ft tho Kildare-place Society which for many years were in the possession of the 
Church Education Society, and the title and position of which we found to be precarious 
and unsatisfactory have been amalgamated with those of “The Church of Ireland 
Tiaming College placed under the management of a representative Governing 
Body, and applied to the purposes of a Training College under local managf 
ment m connection with the Commissioners of National Education. The Malee 
Presbyterian College, Londonderry, the Methodist College, Belfast, and other 
important and successful institutions have voluntarily taken advantao-e of our 
Act, and Draft Schemes have been prepared for their future management. In the 
case of the Methodist College, Belfast, Sir ffm. M'Arthur, k.cm.g., has made 
provision under our Scheme for the establishment of a (Residence Hall for female 
pupils and the daughters of Methodist Ministers at a cost of il0,000. In the City of 
Dublin anew Endowment of large amount has, in like manner, been placed in connection 
with an institution known as i “ lhe Dublin Working Boys’ Home,” and made available for 
the purposes of a Technical School. Several Parochial, Congregational, and other bodies 
have amalgamated the Endowments under their control, and have provided for their 
efficient management ; the trusts of several old Endowments have been modified as 
changes of circumstances required; in each case provision has been made for vesting 
the property m an incorporated body, obviating the necessity for future transfers 
acco T X n c° eS ’ JlJS? " t0 Chancery, and the usefulness of the Endowments in 
seemed or^ tended PUrP ° SeS they T6re pr0Tided bas in a11 oases bem 

The Commissioners of Education, and the Royal School Endowments. 

Much of our tune has been devoted during the year to the preparation of a Scheme 
for amending the constitution of the Commissioners of Education, and for the future 
■ fmnorw „ ” ana f me ? Of ‘he (Royal School Endowments ; probably the . most 

mportant and difficult part of our duty. The Draft is now approaching comple- 
‘ • d , Jn .“PJ* publish it very soon. As it has occupied us during the 

Fnto tbe io d Av n h f 5T,J’ T J rl S bt now to state the result of our inquiries 

^ leadbg P ri -P'-«hich we have 


Condition of the Royal Schools. 

We may say generally that, excepting the School of Armagh, we found the Royal 
bchools m a condition of decay ; for many years past the amount of educational benefit 
derived from the Royal School Endowments has been very small, and it is now scarcely 
appreciable. J 

lhe Cavan School was the subject of a visitation so far back as 1845, when it was 
reported to be “ in a state of lamentable inefficiency, both as regarded attendance 
instruction, and general management.” The Commission of 1854-8 found it still in the 
same condition, and recommended another visitation to ascertain the cause of the 
unsatisfactory state of the school. No such visitation was held; and after a lapse of 
twenty years, the Commission of 1878-80, having noticed the previous unfavourable 
report, briefly added— “The condition of the school has not since improved.” At that 
time twenty-six pupils were in attendance, of whom fourteen were boarders We 
visited the School m October, J 886, and then found that the number had fallen to 
sixteen, of whom only one was a boarder, and fifteen were day boys. The present Head 
Master has held his office since 1833. 

The School at Dungannon shows a like falling off in the attendance of pupils The 
present Head Master, who was appointed in 1850, stated before the Commission of 
1878-80, that some years previously he had had one hundred boarders, but at the time 
he gave his evidence the total number on the roll was thirty-nine, of whom twenty-one 
were boarders. At the date of our visit in 1886, the number on the roll had fallen to 
twenty-six, all day boys, and for some time there had been no boarders. This decline 
is the more remarkable, because the teaching of this school was very favourably spoken 
of both by the Commission of 1854-8, and the Commission of 1878-80 ; and we have 
every reason to believe that it has continued equally good down to the present time. 
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The Enniskillen School on the occasion of our visit presented an appearance of Enniskillen, 
desolation. Under the present Head-Master, appointed in 1857, it at one time held a 
high position among the schools of Ireland, with one hundred and fifty pupils, of whom Report 
over one hundred were boarders. In 1879 it still had eighty-three pupils, of whom 188 ®’ 0 . 
forty-nine were boarders, but in 1886 we found that the Head-Master had, for several pp ' 4U ’ 41, 
years, ceased to reside in the School, the attendance had fallen to twenty-three day 
boys, and the provision for the reception of boarders had been discontinued ; at 
present there are thirty-five day boys in attendance. 

The Raphoe. School, the Head-Master of which was appointed in 1857, was reported Baphde. 
by the Commission of 1854-8, as being then in a flourishing condition, with fifty-five 
pupils on the roll; at the time of the Commission of 1878-80, the number of pupils Report 
on the roll was forty-six, of whom twenty were boarders ; in October, 1886, there 1858 , p. 61. 
were but three boarders and seventeen day boys, and there are now no boarders and 
only eleven day boys. 

The school of Banagher is the only Royal Grammar School situated outside the -Banagher. 
province of Ulster. The Commission of 1854-8 reported that it was one of the worst Report 
circumstanced among the Royal Schools, that the state of instruction was not satis- 1858 > P- 56 - 
factory, and that the buildings were in bad repair. The Commission of 1 8 78-80, quoting 35 

this report of their predecessors, say, “ It does not appear to have improved since.” ’ P ‘ 

We found that the number of pupils, which was thirty-one in 1858, and sixteen in 
1879, had in 1886 fallen to ten, all day boys. 

The Royal School of Armagh, though declining in numbers, is in many respects, an Armagh, 
exception to the general rule. It was represented by the Commission of 1878-80 £®P° rt 
as in a state of high efficiency, and on the occasion of our visit in October, 1886, 34 3 5 PP ‘ 
we found it still a well conducted and fairly successful school. But the falling ’ 
off in the attendance of pupils was remarkable, and seems to show that even this school 
has not been altogether free from the influences which have brought about the general 
decline of the Royal Schools. In 187S it had one hundred and thirty-seven pupils, of 
whom ninety -seven were boarders ; in October, 1886, it had only sixty-one pupils, of 
whom thirty were boarders. The present Head-Master was appointed in 1869. 

The expenditure of public money upon these Schools seems to be practically inde- 
pendent of their failure or success ; in 1886, we found that the amount paid in 
salaries at Cavan was ,£325 a year for the teaching of sixteen boys, at Dungannon 
£700 a year for twenty-six boys, at Enniskillen £760 a year for twenty-three boys, and 
at Armagh £550 for sixty-one boys. 

The facts regarding the Royal Grammar Schools may be more easily considered in 
the following tabular form : — 


Table showing the number of Pupils attending the Royal Grammar Schools in the Years 1857, 1879, 
and 1886, respectively. 



Commission, 

1854-8. 

Commission, 187 

8-80. 

October, 1886. 


Pupils. 

Boarders. 

Day 

Boys. 

Total. 

Boarders. 

Day 

Boys. 

Total. 

Cavan, . 

34 

14 

12 

26 

1 

15 

16 

Dungannon, . . 

65 

21 

18 

39 

- 

26 

26 

Enniskillen, 

70 

49 

34 

83 

- 

23 

23 

Kaphoe, .... 

55 

20 

20 

46 

3 

17 

20 

Banagher, .... 

31 

5 

11 

16 

- 

10 

10 

Totals, 

255 

109 

101 

210 

4 

91 

95 

Armagh, .... 

56 

97 

40 

137 

30 

31 

61 


* ii . '; e louna in Ulster a considerable number of vigorous and suc- 

cessful educational institutions, under Protestant management, and mainly supported q t ^ er , - 
ty private effort many of wliicll have been advancing while the Royal Schools have Ulster* * 
een declining. In these Schools we found abundant evidence of efficient and successful 
eaciiing, and the high standard of their education was shown by the success of their 
pupils at the examinations of the Intermediate Education Board, of the Roval Uni- 
versity, and of Trinity College, Dublin. ^ 
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We have carefully compared the circumstances of the successful schools in Ulster wi+k 
those of the Royal Schools, which have been comparatively speaking a failure. W 
cannot say that the difference in the results attained is due to any one cause alrm ° 
i he conditions that influence the prosperity of a school are complex and manifold • T' 
is it always possible to secure success even by the most thoughtful foresight. + 
we are satisfied that one main reason for the striking contrast between the Rovnl 
Schools and other schools in Ulster, is to be found in the character and circumstance 
ot the supreme authority under which they are conducted. 

. f. he Schools are managed by the Commissioners of Education, a central botR 

sitting m Dublin, with no direct interest in their success, with limited power of 
interference, and limited opportunities of inspection and visitation ; while the successful 
schools are, m each case, under the control of a local authority, which retains the 
power of removing the Head-Master whenever the interests of the institution 
require. In some instances the supreme control is vested in individuals ; in others anil 
more generally, it is vested in committees or governing bodies : but in every case ft h 
exercised by persons living on the spot, taking an active interest in the success of the 
vation 10n ’ an<1 enJOymg amp e for personal influence and personal obser- 

ve Diocesan School of Monaghan, now known as the Monaghan Collegiate School 
Wrhtv 1 lnterestm g lustration of the advantages of local management, as compared 
viththe manavemen of the Commissioners of Education. Until 1880, the management 
he Monaghan Sch°°l was in. the hands of the Commissioners, who from 1878 had 
permitted the buildings to remain unoccupied and to fall into decay. In 1880 a Local 
Committee, appointed at a public meeting, undertook its management, became tenants 
from year to year to the Commissioners, and collected a sum of £500 with which to 
bmldmgs . and reopen the school. The Master first appointed did not 
succeed, he was replaced by another, and the school revived; the attendance of pupils 
has steadily increased, and at the time of onr visit in October, 1886, the school 
*?w p Vld - en °T°m a T1 £? 1 ; ous and progressive institution. It is instructive 
Scho ■ the yfolWmg Table, which shows the attendance of pupils at the Monaghan 
School daring the past seven years, with that already given for the Eoyal Schools 8 

Table showing the attendance of Pupils at the Monaghan Collegiate School during the past 
Seven Years. 


- 

1880-1. 

| 1881-2. | 

1882-3. 

1 1883-4. 

1884-5. j 

1885-6. 1 

1 1886-7. 

- 

Boarders. 

Day Pupils. 

Boarders. 

Day Pupils. 

Boarders. 


£ 

o 

Boarders. 

Day Pupils. 

Boarders. 1 


Day Pupils. 

Boarders. 1 


Day Pupils. 

Boarders. 

eu 

o 

Total, 

U. 


| 4 | 

1 16 1 

| 5 I 

21 

| 15 I 

20 

12 | 

17 

18 1 

20 

21 | 

24 

i 16 1 

20 | 

26 

35 

| 39 

38 

45 


for^hrSowhin" Sch* "l the Scheme W t Hob we have submitted to the Lord Lieutenant 
the GovmSlWI S f ■’ pr ° P °f e , t0 “oorporate the present local committee as 
e Governing Body, to give it perpetual succession through election by the subscribers 
and past pupils, with representation of local interests, and to vest in it the school build- 
ings and premises in trust for the permanent maintenance of an Intermediate School. 

Condition of the Royal School Estates. 

• t tl0n ° f estates whicI » constitute the endowments of the Eoyal Schools 

oarflv t0 w’l “ d tlle T°a nt a . vailable for educational purposes has been diminishing 
partly through the general reduction of rents, but also through the great increase of ex- 
penditure upon the management. The following Tables, which for 1857 and 1878 have 
been taken from the Beports of the previous Commissions, and for the last three years 
have been taken from the Beports of the Commissioners of Education show the rentals 

saythat inthtiflast Be tA r‘ Ster Eadow “ ents at different periods. It is right to 
of £ 4 g 3 4 . wh,?i 1 te 9 0n ™™l°ners ba ™ included in their " receipts ” a sum 

on estate ’ at the (Bher^side o^f theaccount.^ ab “” “ ‘‘^ dit ™ 
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Income and Expenditure of the five Ulster Royal School 
Endowments. 


Year. 

Total Receipts from 
all sources. 

Expenditure on 
Estate or Endowment. 

Net sum available for 
educational purposes. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

1857 

6,368 14 2 

793 5 0 

5,575 9 2 

1878 

6,510 10 4 

972 14 5 

5,537 15 11 

1884 

6,746 0 8 

1,750 7 6 

4,995 13 2 

1885 

5,132 8 3 

1,628 11 3 

3,503 17 0 

1886 

6,229 8 2 

1,953 8 3 

4,275 19 11 


It will be observed tbat the net income from these estates has seriously diminished 
in recent years, and the evidence presented to us tended to show that if the estates 
were sold and the proceeds invested, the amount available for educational purposes 
would be still further reduced by a large amount. 

Principles of the Draft Scheme, 

Having heard the claims to the Royal School Endowments, which were advanced by 
the representatives of the various religious denominations, and of the several provinces 
of Ireland, and having taken evidence from all parties interested as to the best method 
of administering those endowments, we have arrived at the following general conclusions, 
which we have adopted as the principles of our Draft Scheme. 

It seemed best, all things considered, to confine the right of claiming a share in the 
Royal School Endowments to schools established in the localities in which the estates 
are situated, but other localities will, as hitherto, have the opportunity of sending 
boarding pupils to the schools on payment of fees. With the comparatively insignificant 
exception of Carysfort, all these Endowments were intended and are, in our opinion, 
still required for the support of higher education, suited for boys preparing for 
universities, professions, and other callings requiring intermediate education of a superior 
class. The original grants restricted the endowments to the counties or to the dioceses 
in which the lands were situated, and believing that they are still most needed in these 
localities, we propose that the Counties of Armagh, Tyrone, Fermanagh, Cavan, and 
Donegal, with those portions of the Dioceses of Armagh and Clogher which are included 
in the Counties of Londonderry and Monaghan, shall form the district within which the 
Schools are to be situated which are to receive aid from the Ulster Royal Endowments, 

The evidence presented to us has established the impossibility of uniting the educational 
management of Protestant and Roman Catholic Schools, but the preponderating 
opinion was that all denominations of Protestants desired to act together in the adminis- 
tration of the share of the endowments to which they are entitled ; accordingly in 
each locality we propose to form two Governing Bodies, of which one shall represent 
the various Protestant denominations, -and the other shall be exclusively Roman 
Catholic. 

These Local Governing Bodies will act under the general control of the Commis- 
sioners of Education, whose duty it will be to see that the Schools receiving aid from 
the Endowments are efficiently conducted in accordance with the Scheme ; but so long 
as this condition is fulfilled the Local Bodies will act independently in the management 
of the Schools. It will be made the interest of these Bodies to promote economy and 
to obtain the largest possible return from the estates, and for these purposes they will 
form a Joint Estates Committee in each locality. 

It is proposed to reconstitute the Commissioners of Education in such a manner as 
to provide due representation for the various religious denominations, and for the Local 
Governing Bodies. 

To each Governing Body we propose to secure, in the first instance, a minimum annual 
grant from the endowment of its own locality, which ought to be sufficient to enable 
it to maintain at least one school ; the amount of this minimum grant in each locality 
will be the same for the Roman Catholic and for the Protestant Governing Body ; the 
remainder of the Endowments we propose to distribute in proportion to the educational 

c 2 
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work done throughout the whole district by such intermediate schools as the Governing 
Bodies may think it expedient to maintain or aid, and provision will be made to confine 
the. benefit of the endowments to really efficient schools giving a higher education. By 
giving a just representation to each denomination, and conferring wide discretionary 
powers upon each Governing Body, we hope to enable those bodies to apply the 
endowments to one school or to several, in each locality, as may best suit the wants of 
those for whose benefit the grants were intended. At the same time private efforts to 
maintain the schools will be stimulated by competition for the surplus funds, as the 
amount payable to each local Governing Body, over and above the -minimum grant 
will largely depend on the efficiency of the education given under its direction. Each 
local Governing Body will be incorporated, and empowered to acquire and manage 
additional endowments. ° 

We propose to treat the. value of . the school buildings and premises as part of the 
local endowment, and to give an option in each case to either of the Local Governing' 
Bodies which may stand in need of such buildings to become tenants on reasonable 
terms. Any buildings and premises not so occupied, will be sold or let for the benefit 
of the whole fund. 

a-u T 5 6 V i ested ir l tere , sts of the existing masters must constitute a heavy charge upon 
the funds now m the. hands of the Commissioners of Education, and in every case 
except Armagh, provision will be made for the immediate retirement of the Head 
Master. At Armagh where the services of the existing Head Master are likely to 
continue efficient and valuable for a considerable time, we propose to secure those 
services as long as possible for the existing school, and we believe that an arrangement 
may be made which will be just to the Head Master, and will preserve and promote the 
efficiency of the school. 

The details of the Scheme necessarily involve difficult considerations and elaborate 
provisions, which it would be impossible to explain in this Report, and as to which it is 
to be expected that we. may have to consider objections and proposed amendments : 
the foregoing observations should be understood to contain merely a general outline 
of the proposals, which, after long and careful consideration, we are prepared to 
make for extending the usefulness of the Ulster Royal School endowments. 

I he Endowments of Banagher and Carysfort will be dealt with for the benefit of 
tneir respective localities on similar principles. 


The Incorporated Society for Promoting English Protestant Schools in Ireland. 

We have carefully Investigated at public sittings the history and particulars of the 
endowments now administered by the Incorporated Society, and have heard the claims 
put forward respecting them. We have found that, possibly with one small exception, 
all the existing endowments are of private origin. We have visited some of the principal 
schools, and intend to visit. others, taking the opportunity of hearing local claims, but 
we hope to be able at no distant date, to undertake the preparation of a Draft Scheme 
for the management of these endowments, in which, as our Act requires, regard will be 
bad to the spirit of the founders’ intentions. 


Schools founded by Erasmus Smith. 

In the case of the endowments founded by Erasmus Smith we have still to consider 
the evidence which we have received, and the claims which have been put forward • 
we have also to visit some of the schools, and we do not expect to be able to prepare 
the Draft Scheme until after we shall have dealt with the Royal Schools, and those of 
the Incorporated Society. 

I f uVS r r ght t0 ad ? * ha * we haye received much evidence tending to show 
that both the Incorporated Society and the Governors of Erasmus Smith's Schools 
continue _ to maintain that efficiency of management which was observed bv the 
Commission of 1879. y 


Roman Catholic Intermediate Schools. 

I he Roman Catholic Intermediate Schools have been established and maintained 
almost entirely without assistance from the State. The efficiency of their teaching is 
a ested by tne success of their pupils at the Examinations of the Intermediate Education 
oaicl, ol the Royal University, and of the Civil Service Commissioners ; but we have re- 
ceived evidence that their resources are greatly straitened by the efforts made to attain 
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this success, and that they are in urgent need of aid from public funds. They receive 
some assistance from the results fees paid by the Intermediate Education Board ; 
but we w ere informed by the Managers of Schools generally that these fees are not 
sufficient to defray the extra expenditure incurred in strengthening their teaching staff, 
and improving their educational appliances for the purposes of the Intermediate Exam- 
inations. Moreover, during the past few years, the amount received in pupils’ fees has 
been in some cases considerably diminished, owing to a falling off in the number of 
pupils. This has been attributed chiefly to the depression of the times, and the 
consequent inability of parents to pay the required fees ; but it was alleged to be also 
due, in some measure, to the competition of those schools which, originally established for 
the primary education of the poor, now undertake to prepare children of the middle classes 
for the Intermediate Examinations. We may add, in connection with this point, that 
among Protestant Schools a similar result has been caused by the competition of the 
Model Schools ; many parents of the well-to-do classes being content to accept for their 
children the cheaper education given by the State in these schools, rather than pay the 
higher fees demanded in the Grammar Schools. 

Non-Educational Endowments. 

The Commissioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests have informed us that they 
have no endowments which they can assent to our dealing with under the ninth section 
of our Act, which enables them to utilize for education any charitable funds not sub- 
stantially beneficial for the purposes for which they were originally intended. 

Higher Education of Girls. 

The higher education of girls has of late years received considerable develop- 
ment in Ireland, and we believe this to be largely due to the beneficial operation 
of the Intermediate Education Act of 1878, and the University Education Act of 1879. 
We have visited flourishing establishments for the higher education of girls in Dublin, 
Belfast, Londonderry, and Armagh ; and we have taken evidence about similar 
establishments iri other parts of Ireland. These institutions have all been founded and 
maintained by private enterprise ; but the managers of them complain that they are 
greatly impeded in their efforts by the want of endowments. At the same time, they 
assure us that a very moderate assistance from, public funds would enable them not only 
to provide a more ample teaching staff, but also to meet the wants of many pupils who 
are anxious to pursue a course of higher studies, and are now prevented from doing so 
by lack of means. 

It was hoped, at first, that these institutions would receive some aid under the fifteenth 
Section of our Act, which provides for “ extending to both sexes the benefit of 
endowments,” “ so far as can be equitably arranged but the endowments with which 
we have to deal are generally so tied down to specific purposes, or limited to particular 
localities, that schools for the higher education of girls are not likely to derive much 
pecuniary assistance under the operation of our Schemes. We have, however, taken 
everv opportunity of enabling the Governing Bodies which we have formed to apply any 
available funds in aid of female education, and in several instances, among which we may 
specially mention the Alexandra College and School, Dublin, the powers vested in us 
have been exercised for the benefit of institutions for the education of girls. 

Technical and Industrial Education. 

We have found in the course of our inquiries that little has yet been done towards 
the development of Technical, Industrial, or Agricultural Education ; and this is the 
more striking, because, in the case of many of the endowments that have come under 
our consideration, industrial education, in one form or another, was expressly mentioned 
by the founders as one of the objects for which they wished to provide. 

We cannot but regard the absence of such education as a great national want, 
and we are satisfied that the resources of the country can never be adequately 
developed until this want is supplied. It would seem from the evidence brought 
before us, that the educational methods generally followed in Belaud are too exclusively 
devoted to that kind of intellectual training which is suited for lawyers, doctors, 
clergymen, teachers, civil servants, and clerks of various grades, while. the agricultural 
and industrial classes are left without any special preparation for their career in life. 

With a view to meet this want, wherever we could do so consistently with the nature 
of the endowments, we have given powers to the governing bodies created by our 
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schemes to introduce into their course of instruction the elements of theoretical «„rl 
pi actical science, to establish evening classes for the benefit of those who may be 
engaged during the day m business or in trade, and generally to give such technical 
and industrial education as they may find to be needei The scop? anH^acter o 

technic. **** which file Goiei way 

Dromote°rec?nic»T P l ace ? in flle h “ da of Governing Bodies will at least enable them to 
demand 8 edu0 , atl011 as , ra P ,d 7 “ the wants and wishes of eacil Reality may 

neTesMt ^ ^ aS ^ ° pin!o11 is -^ned^tothl 

Elementary Education. 

We have found a considerable, though rapidly diminishing, number of Elementary 
t S b C ?°rl UndOT Protes t aat , ?anagement, which have not been placed in connection with 

manS??M t°h n e erS °r 'I Edl,cadon - owing to the objections entertained by the 
managers to the existing rules as to religious instruction. These schools are o-encrallv 
supported by endowments too small to maintain them efficiently ; many of the? are in 
a most unsatisfactory condition with untrained and pooriy-jkd tLcheis without 
pi oper mspectmnor adequate appliances, and attended only by those children for whom 
no National School, under Protestant management, is available 
Among the Roman Catholic Schools, those of the Christian Brothers, and a few under 
members of other Religious Orders, are, for similar reasons, precluded from receiving the 
grants of the Commissioners of National Education, although they receive State aid under 
medi?tt U ra lal g Ch0 R S Acts > f f om the Science and Art Department, and from the Inter- 
mediate Education Board. The schools of the Christian Brothers, in the towns where 

Xeh^^^ 

JlsWfrom f ° r Wh ° m ade<1Uate Pr °™ i0n Cam0t b ® made without 

wo!,?* 1 ? f T elemen f a 7 education were available upon conditions which 

Tnd tb dmlt ' t ? e scho ° lsnoweM luded,the efficiency of these schools would be promoted 
and their existing endowments might be applied to supplement the public orants and 
to provide special instruction of an advanced kind for the more pZisi?gSie n “ f 
die poorer classes. We received evidence that a modification of the existin^regulations 
n localities where the children of each denomination are provided with a school under 
rTf a “®Ptf*>le t° would remove the difficulties which now prevent 

Elemental Education! “ g ^ “ COIme[!t!on with the National System of 

Insufficiency of Endmoments for Intermediate Education. 

The endowments available for Intermediate Education in Ireland are wholly 
inadequate^ and are so unequally distributed that the majority of the peopl? 
and arge districts of the country, are without adequate provision for higher inLS? 

In our Report of last year, we pointed out that although the endo™eX comW 
within the scope of our Commission might seem large in the aggregate, they were to t 
great extent of private origin, and limited by the intentions of the founders te particular 
classes of the population. Subsequently, when about to commence the preparation of 
om Draft Scheme deahng with the Commissioners of Education, in a Memorandum 
addressed to the Chief Secretary, dated November 30, 1886, we explained the position 
of the Royal School Endowments, and stated the grounds of our apprehension' that 
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expectations generally raised would be in a great measure disappointed, and that the 
provision for Intermediate Education in Ireland would remain very imperfect, unless 
additional funds were provided to supplement the existing endowments. We then 
called attention to the arguments in support of the demand for additional aid for such 
education ; we beg now to refer to this communication, which immediately follows this 
Report, and to observe that if the Scheme which we are about to propose for utilizing 
the Royal School Endowments be adopted, the very efficacy of the provision made for 
a defined district will strengthen the claim ot the rest of Ireland to similar assistance 
from public sources. Even a moderate endowment judiciously applied would prove 
most useful, and with such a provision, we still believe that through the Educational 
Endowments Act, 1885, the arrangements for Intermediate Education throughout 
Ireland might now be placed on a satisfactory basis, but we are convinced that without 
it, the benefits expected from the work of our Commission will, in a great measure, fail 
to be realized. 

All which we have the honour to submit for your Excellency’s consideration as our 
Report in the premises. 

Witness our hands, this Twelfth day of November, 1857. 

GERALD FITZGIBBON 
JOHN NAISH. 

GERALD MOLLOY. 
ANTHONY TRAILL. 

JAMES B. DOUGHERTY. 


In signing the foregoing Report, I am not to be understood as assenting to the 
principles upon which it is proposed to frame the Scheme for the Royal School 
Endowments. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 

Office of the Commission, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 


ANTHONY TRAILL. 


Memorandum as to “ The Commissioners of Education in Ireland.” 


We are now in a position, having completed our 
preliminary inquiries, to commence the preparation of 
Draft Schemes for the future management of the 
endowments hitherto administered by “The Com- 
missioners of Education in Ireland,” but, having 
regard to the evidence before us as to the existing 
provision and demand for Intermediate Education in 
Ireland, we have thought it our duty to address this 
communication to the Chief Secretary before publish- 
ing any Draft Scheme affecting the public endow- 
ments which are within the scope of our Commission. 

The report of our first year’s proceedings mentions 
that we have, in the course of our public inquiries, 
taken evidence from representatives of the principal 
religious denominations, from leading members of the 
Schoolmasters’ and Schoolmistresses’ Associations, and 
from others interested in education ; we have also had 
under consideration the Draft Schemes submitted by 
the Commissioners themselves for the re-organization 
of the public and private endowments in their hands, 
and since the date of our report we have visited all 
the Royal Schools, and taken evidence in each locality 
as to the best mode of extending their usefulness and 
utilizing their resources. 


“ The Commissioners of Education ” are by section 1 
of the Educational Endowments (Ireland) Act, 1885, 
included by name among the governing bodies to 
whom the Act applies, and it is accordingly within 
the powers of this Commission to deal with the 
endowments now subject to their control. Before 
proceeding to do so, we think it right to direct atten- 
tion to the limited amount and to the defective 
administration of the public endowments for Inter- 
mediate Education. Their amount is wholly inade- 
quate to afford such assistance to voluntary efforts 
and private endowments as is necessary to maintain 
an efficient system of Intermediate Education ; and 
we believe that we cannot devise any scheme dealing 
with the existing public endowments which will 
ultimately prove satisfactory, unless additional funds 
are provided to supplement them. 

The only considerable endowments now applicable 
for Intermediate Education (exclusive of the fund 
administered by the Intermediate Education Board), 
of which the public origin is unquestioned, are those 
subject to the control of the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion. 

In order to explain the present position of these 
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endowments, it is necessary to draw attention to the 
origin and constitution of the Commissioners. They 
are constituted under two statutes passed in 1813 
and 1822*. The intention, as recited in the first 
statute, was that Commissioners should be constituted 
“ the purpose of visiting, regulating, and superin- 
“ tending the management and due application of the 
“ revenues of Schools of Public and Private Founda- 
“ tion in Ireland,” whether founded before or after 
the Acts, with the exception of the following : — 
Erasmus Smith’s schools, the Protestant Charter 
schools, parochial schools, schools under other visitors, 
private schools supported by voluntary contributions, 
and schools of private foundation for the education of 
persons professing any religion other than that of the 
Established Church. 

The property at present under the management of 
the Commissioners consists of : — 

(a.) The endowments of the seven Royal schools. 

(6.) The property of the now discontinued 
Diocesan schools, of which the capital 
value is not more than about £2,000. 

(c.) Six private endowments, of which the gross 
income last year did not exceed £1,500. 

Grave defects exist in the constitution of the 
Commissioners. It was originally intended that they 
should be nineteen in number. Of these nine were 
ex-officio members, viz. : — The Primate ; the Lord 
Chancellor; the Archbishops of Dublin, Tuam, and 
Cashel ; the Chief Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant ; 
the Lord Chief Justice; the Provost of Trinity 
College, and “ the member chosen to serve in Parlia- 
ment for Trinity College, Dublin.” The presence of 
an ex-officio member is necessary to constitute a 
quorum, and as the Provost is almost the only ex- 
officio member who attends, the transaction of busi- 
ness is practically dependent upon his presence. 

The remaining ten members may be appointed by 
the Lord Lieutenant during his pleasure; four of 
these should be Bishops, one from each province, but 
no Bishop has been appointed for many years, and 
the Bishop of Limerick is now the only Episcopal 
Commissioner appointed by the Lord Lieutenant. 
The other six Commissioners have been appointed by 
the Lord Lieutenant from time to time. Of these two 
are Presbyterians, and cne is a Roman Catholic. 

During the year 1885 only eight of the members 
attended any meeting, and of these only four attended 
one-half, and only three attended two-thirds of the 
meetings which were summoned. The Endowed 
Schools Commission of 1880+ reported that the mem- 
bers did not attend with sufficient regularity to ensure 
the due despatch of their business, and the ex-officio 
members, except the Provost, could not be relied on 
to attend at all. This appears still to be the case. 


3 previous 


the operation of the Arrears Act of the i 
year. 

The expenditure on the estates and on law costs 
during the same period were as follows : — 

1882, . £1,545 0 9 11884, . £1,851 7 8 

1883, . £1,834 4 9 1 1885, . £1,718 111 

being a yearly average of £1,737 3s. 9d., which is 
more than twenty-five per cent of the receipts. 

The net income, therefore, on the average of the 
last four years was £5,146 7s. Id., but for last 
year, 1885, it amounted only to £3,755 9s. 9 d. 

We believe that under the present management 
the property will never produce more on the average 
than £4,000 per annum, and that if the lands are 
sold and the proceeds invested the sum annually 
available for educational purposes will not exceed 
£3,000. The reports of the former Commissions with 
the experience of recent years, and the evidence before 
us, lead us to conclude that any delay in re-organ- 
izing the management will further depreciate the 
property. 

The educational efficiency of the schools has fallen 
far below any previous record, and the only Royal 
School now attended by any considerable number of 
pupils is that at Armagh. 

The following table shows the number of pupils as 
stated in the Report of the last Commission, in each 
of the last five years, and at the present time . — 


- 

| 1879. 

| 1882. 

J 1883. 

| 1881. 

1 1885. 

1 October, 
1886. 
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Armagh, 

97 

40 

70 

5C 

66 

46 

60 

42 

45 

41 

30 

31 

Banagher, . 

5 

11 

1 

14 

- 

19 

- 

15 

- 

14 

_ 

10 

Cavan, . . 

14 

12 

7 

14 

4 

18 

8 

17 

3 

13 

1 

15 

Dungannon,! 

21 

18 

9 

30 

11 

32 

9 

29 

3 

25 

- 

26 

Enniskillen, 

49 

34 

21 

23 

15 

10 

7 

17 

- 

23 

- 

23 

Raphoo, 

20 

26 

10 

15 

4 

14 

4 

13 

4 

10 

3 

14 

Total, . 

206 

.4, 

118 

152 

100 

139 

88 

133 

55 

126 

34 ; 

119 

Total Pupils, 

347 

270 

239 

221 

181 

153 


Of the present 153 pupils of the Royal Schools, 
twenty-one day pupils are free scholars ; all the others 
pay fees fully equal in average amount to those 
charged at schools under independent management, 
whose pupils have competed successfully with those 
of the Royal Schools, not only at the Intermediate 
Examinations, but at Trinity College, Dublin, for 
which the education given at the Royal Schools was 
supposed to be specially adapted. 

The condition of the ‘schools a«l“offte"™e,ty ^otmtlMtanding the dec.J of the schools, the ex- 
administered by the Commissioners iseltrSv penditare upon teachers salaries and upon the school 
J extremely premises continues to be very large, and for last 


unsatisfactory. 

The Roj'al Schools are seven in number ; of these, 
Carysfort is a small, neglected, and inefficient pri- 
mary school in Wicklow ; and Banagher, the only 
Royal Grammar School situated out of Ulster, 
possesses a rental not exceeding £300 per annum’ 
and is in a most unsatisfactory state. The five 
principal Royal Schools were founded and endowed 
by King J ames I. in connection with the plantation 
of Ulster. 

The total receipts from all the Royal Endowments 
during the last four years were as follows : — 


showing an average gross income of £6,883 11s. id. 
The large sum received in 1883 was mainly due to 

* 53 Geo. III., c. 107. 3 Geo. IV., . 


year was as follows 
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The Head Masters claim to hold office for life ; 
their salaries and the dates of their appointment are 
as follows : — Rev. W. P. Moore, £100, Cavan, 1833 ; 
Rev. F. H. Ringwood, £500, Dungannon, 1850 ; 
Rev. W. Steele, £500, appointed to Raphoe, 1855, 
transferred to Enniskillen, 1857 ; Rev. J. A. Weir, 
£100, Raphoe, 1857 ; Rev. W. Moore Morgan, £400, 
Armagh, 1869; P. K. Joyce, Esq., £100, Banagher, 
1874. The Commissioners, forty years ago, reduced 
the salary of the Head Master at Cavan to £100, but 
they have continued to pay his assistants, and to pay 
their full salaries to all the other Head Masters, with 
assistants’ salaries, irrespective of the efficiency of the 
Schools. As it is our duty to provide compensation 
for vested interests out of the Endowments, the 
amount available for education will be seriously dimin- 
ished for a considerable time after any reorganization 
of the Schools. 

The Commissioners of Education have submitted 
a draft scheme for the future management of the 
Royal Schools and their endowments, by which it is 
proposed immediately to discontinue the schools at 
Banagher, Cavan, Enniskillen, and Raphoe ; to 
amalgamate all the endowments ; to reserve a sum not 
exceeding £400 a year to subsidize education in the 
localities of the discontinued schools, and to apply the 
residue of the endowment, after providing for vested 
interests and expenses, to the maintenance of four 
Royal Schools — one at Armagh under a Head Master 
of the Church of Ireland, one at Dungannon under a 
Presbyterian Head Master, and one in Leinster, and 
one in Munster, to be established under Roman 
Catholic Head Masters. The Commissioners propose 
that the appointment of all the masters, the regulation 
of the course of instruction, and the entire manage- 
ment of the schools as well as of the property shall be 
vested in themselves. This proposed scheme has been 
disapproved by all parties who have appeared before 
us, and does not commend itself to us. 

At Cavan, Enniskillen, Raphoe, Dungannon, and 
Armagh, we found the Protestants of all denomina- 
tions prepared, with every confidence of success, to 
undertake the management and maintenance of the 
schools, if permitted to act independently, and fur- 
nished with a moderate endowment in addition to the 
existing school premises. Public meetings had been 
held, and committees had been formed, with a view to 
carry on the schools under local management, and we 
were urged by the representatives of the several 
Protestant denominations to frame schemes which 
would thus utilize the buildings, and provide inter- 
mediate Education which would be available for the 
Protestant pupils who needed it. The recent success 
of the former Diocesan School at Monaghan, which 
fell into dilapidation under the Commissioners, and 
was given up by them to a local committee, under 
whose management it has become an efficient and 
improving school, affords some encouragement to adopt 
similar measures with respect to the Royal Schools. 

The Roman Catholics were unanimous in declining 
to accept any school under the management of a 
mixed Board, and in desiring to be enabled to expend 
the share of the endowments to which they may be 
entitled in the support of existing schools under 
their own management. 

We inspected the more important Roman Catholic 
schools in Ulster, and found the accommodation 
already provided for boarders to be more than ample. 
These schools, however, are not fully occupied, they 
are generally in urgent need of money, and we have 
come to the conclusion that even a moderate endow- 
ment judiciously applied by an authority having the 
confidence of the Roman Catholic community would 
prove most useful to them. 

On the whole we are satisfied that very extensive 
changes must be made in the administration and 
application of the Royal School endowments. We 
believe that it will be necessary to constitute a body 


for the management of the property with ample 
powers of realization and distiibution, and with such 
general control over the schools sharing the endow- 
ment as will secure the efficient application of the 
public funds. It will be our duty to endeavour to 
form such a body, under a Scheme either reconsti- 
tuting the present Commissioners or establishing a 
new body to take their place, but our proposals will, 
of course, before taking effect requii'e the approval of 
the Lord Lieutenant in Council. 

The existing statutes authorize the payment of a 
Secretary’s salary not exceeding £700 per annum, of 
the salaries of subordinate officers, and of all such 
incidental expenses as the Lord Lieutenant may 
sanction from time to time out of moneys to be pro- 
vided by Parliament, and therefore’no further legisla- 
tion is required to provide for the necessary expendi- 
ture. We believe that the functions of any new body 
which may be formed should be limited to dealing 
with the property and exercising general control over 
the application of the endowments, while the manage- 
ment of the schools sharing the endowments should 
be vested in representative or local bodies so consti- 
tuted as to command confidence. 

In setting about the preparation of a Scheme, how- 
ever, the first question which meets us is whether we 
are to extend the Endowments of the Royal Schools 
situated in Ulster beyond the limits of that province. 
On the one hand, the inhabitants of the other prov- 
inces claim a share of these endowments, and that 
claim would be recognised by the adoption of the 
Draft Scheme submitted by the Commissioners of 
Education, who propose to establish schools under 
Roman Catholic Head Masters in Leinster and in Mun- 
ster. On the other hand, the people of Ulster, 
generally, contend that the endowments should be 
restricted to schools in Ulster, basing their claims 
upon the terms of the foundation. These claims, 
however, are variously stated. Some would confine 
the benefits of each Royal School endowment to the 
county or to the neighbourhood in which it is situated, 
others to the Diocese, while probably the greater 
number would amalgamate the endowments and ex- 
tend them to the whole of Ulster. 

The amount of property available can, beyond 
question, be fully utilized in Ulster, and we should 
have no difficulty in thus localizing the benefits of 
the existing endowments if any corresponding provi- 
sion were made for the other provinces. But il the 
Royal School Estates are to be the only public endow- 
ments available for distribution under our Act, we 
fear that if we restrict them to Ulster great disappoint- 
ment will arise in those parts of the country which 
will be left unprovided for, while if we extend them 
to the whole of Ireland the amount will be quite 
insufficient to meet the urgent needs of Intermediate 
Education. In either alternative the benefits ex- 
pected from the work of our Commission will, in a 
great measure, fail to be realized. 

The demand for additional aid for Intermediate 
Education is supported by many powerful argu- 
ments. 

Ireland is, we believe, the only country possessing 
a system of public education in which the public pro- 
vision for Intermediate instruction is entirely dispro- 
portionate to that made for University and Primary 
Education. 

The University of Dublin possesses an endowment 
of public origin, amounting, we understand, to about 
£38,000 per annum, the Royal University has an 
annual endowment from the Church surplus of 
£20,000, mid the Queen’s Colleges receive £21,000 
per annum from the Consolidated Fund, making for 
University Education in Ireland a total annual public 
endowment of £79,000. Jn addition, very large 
grants have been annually voted, and the existing 
buildings and appliances represent a vast outlay. 

The grants for Primary Education amounted, in 
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1885, to £834,371 (of which £33,777 was expended 
upon the Model National Schools alone), and for the 
current year they amount to £884,536. These sums 
are exclusive of £1,300,000 allocated from the Church 
surplus for the pensions of National School teachers. 

For Intermediate Education no public provision 
has been made, except the Royal School endowments, 
a few scattered local grants of small amount from 
municipal bodies, and the sum of £33,000 per annum 
derived from the Church surplus and administered by 
the Intermediate Education Board. During 1885 that 
Board expended in administration, £10,710 13s. id . ; 
in prizes to successful pupils £9,609 10s. 0 d . ; and only 
£6,818 Is. 4<7. reached the hands of teachers as results 
fees. While the Intermediate Education system has 
contributed very much to the improvement and exten- 
sion of teaching in Ireland, these advantages have been 
attained at great cost to the schools — a cost which 
even in the largest schools has, we are informed, ex- 
ceeded the amount received for results fees. We have 
reason to fear that many schools now in useful opera- 
tion will not be able to carry on their educational 
work unless they receive speedy assistance. We have 
received a body of trustworthy testimony to the effect 
that additional funds are required, not so much to 
supply prizes for the encouragement of deserving 
pupils as to defray the expense of teaching. We 
believe that the additional sum to be provided should 
not be less than £1 5,000 per annum ; such a sum if 
applied, by way of results fees or otherwise, to the 
direct aid of existing schools would be of the greatest 
advantage, would meet many urgent necessities, and 
would materially benefit Intermediate Education, to 
which the middle classes throughout Ireland now 
everywhere look as a most material provision for 
enabling their children to establish themselves in life. 

The only Intermediate endowments of considerable 
amount, other than the Royal School estates, are those 
of Erasmus Smith and of the Incorporated Society for 
promoting English Protestant Schools in Ireland. The 
schools now supported by these endowments are ex- 
clusively Protestant, and the Governing Bodies have 
contended strenuously that, under the provision in our 
Act which requires that in framing schemes regal’d 
shall be had to the spirit of the founders’ intentions, 
we are bound to maintain their denominational 
character. Without anticipating our decision as to 
this contention, we believe from the evidence laid 
before us that, speaking generally, these endowments 
now supply a much needed class of education, and that 
the withdrawal of any portion of their funds (even if 
authorized by our Act) would in all probability result 
in seriously crippling the efficiency of schools at pre- 
sent doing good work. Meantime, the other schools 
throughout the country — notably the Roman Catholic 
%nd Presbyterian schools — are absolutely without 
public endowment, very few of them possess any 
private resources, and they are now carried on under 
great difficulties. The Royal School endowments, if 
extended to all Ireland, would of themselves be wholly 
insufficient to give the necessary aid, and the with- 
drawal of any portion of them from Ulster would 
certainly cause dissatisfaction in that province. 

The urgency of the demand and our difficulty in 
dealing with it are greatly increased by the require- 
ments of female education. Our Act, section 15, 
requires us to make provision for extending the benefits 
of endowments to both sexes. It will be in the recol- 
lection of the Chief Secretary, to whom the passing of 
the Intermediate Education Act, 1878, is mainly due, 
that the measure was originally framed for boys only, 
and that the amount to be placed at the disposal of 
the Board was named in the Bill before the benefits of 
the Act were, by an amendment introduced in 
Committee of the House of Commons, extended to 


girls. A reference to the debates, especially in the 
House of Lords on 4th July, 1878, will show that only 
the lateness of the Session prevented an enlargement 
of the fund, by at least half a million, to meet this ex- 
tension, and that Lord Cairns, Lord Granville, Lord 
Spencer, and Lord O’Hagan all held out expectations 
that the success of the system would at once be 
followed by an additional grant. The system has suc- 
ceeded beyond all anticipation. The education of girls 
is everywhere being advanced; they require instruction 
of the same character as that given to male students 
not only for the Intermediate Examinations but for the 
Royal University, and yet the sum granted in 1878 
certainly the most widely appreciated application of 
the Church Funds, has never been supplemented. 

If Parliament should not tliink fit to make a direct 
grant, the circumstances we have mentioned go far to 
establish a special claim against whatever residue may 
yet remain of the Church surplus, and through the 
exceptional powers of the Educational Endowments 
Act, 1885, provision might easily and fully be made 
for justly appropriating and efficiently applying any 
funds now provided. 

We think it our duty to mention another possible 
source of endowment. In the course of our inquiries 
in the North, we have found that several of the 
London Companies, which have at all times devoted 
considerable sums to educational purposes, have sold 
or are now selling their estates, without, so far as we 
know, making any provision for the schools which 
have been hitherto dependent upon them. The 
position of the Irish Society also has been brought 
before us. That Society has been declared by the 
House of Lords to hold its property upon trust for 
public purposes, and especially for education. “They 
have to superintend and take care of the education of 
the inhabitants of the district, and have also to perform 
other public duties of great importance.”* The grants 
of the Irish Society for education during the year 
1885, amounted to £3,630, and those made by the 
London Companies were also of large amount, but 
all these grants were in form voluntary, and in the 
absence of any specific statutory obligation, devoting 
some definite property to educational purposes, we 
have hitherto been unable to treat such grants, 
however long continued, as endowments within the 
scope of our Commission ; unless Parliament should 
intervene, much of the property we have mentioned is 
likely to be withdi-awn from those general obligations 
under which it has hitherto • been largely devoted to 
educational purposes. 

In conclusion, we respectfully desire to impress upon 
the Chief Secretary that the success of our Commission, 
in dealing with the public endowments, will largely it 
not entirely depend upon our being enabled to frame 
a Draft Scheme for the administration and application 
of the existing Royal School endowments, with a reason- 
able prospect that, if the benefits be confined to schools 
in the province of Ulster, a corresponding provision 
from public sources may be made available elsewhere 
With such a provision, we confidently believe that, 
through the Educational Endowments Act, 1885, the 
arrangements for Intermediate Education throughout 
Ireland might now be placed upon a satisfactory basis ' 

November 30 th, 1886. 

Gerald FitzGibbon 

John Naish. 

Gerald Molloy. 

Anthony Traill. 

James B. Dougherty. 

Wm. Edward Ellis, 

Secretary. 


* Skinners’ Company v. Irish Society. 12 CL and F. 486. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE MINUTES OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 


PAliT I. 


SUMMARY OF 


MEETINGS AND 


ATTENDANCES. 


(A.) Table showing Meetings held during the Year ending September 30, 1887. 


Meetings held by 

Number 

of Meetings held. 

Number 

of these Meetings ; 

which were 
Public Inquiries. 

Number of 
stated Attendances 
of Full 
Commission 

The Full Commission, ....... 

104 

25 

2 

The Judicial Commissioners, ...... 

30 

- 

- 

The Assistant Commissioners, 

23 

— 

— 

Total, ...... 

157 

25 

2 


(B.) Table showing the Attendances of the Commissioners at the Meetings during the Year 
ending September 30, 1887. 


Names of Commissioners. 

Full Commission. 

Tnrticial 

Assistant 

Total. 

Meetings. 

Stated 

Attendances. 

Commissioners 

Meetings. 

Commissioners’ 

Meetings. 

Judicial Commissioners : 






Lord Justice FitzGibbon, . 

90 

2 

30 

- 

122 

Lord Justice Naish, .... 

82 

- 

30 

- 

112 

Assistant Commissioners : 






Very Rev. Dr. Molloy, .... 

89 

- 

- 

18 

107 

Dr. Traill, ..... 

81 

- 

- 

20 

101 

Professor Dougherty, . . . 

92 

1 

- 

23 

116 
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PART II. 

MINUTES OE THE FULL COMMISSION 


October 3, 1886. 

PUBLIC SITTING. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Court-house, Cavan. 

Present: Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 
Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Mr. Henry Holt, Shorthand Writer, was in attendance. 


Cavan Royal School. 

The Right Rev. Samuel Shone, an., Lord Bishop of Kilmore, read and handed in 
, SIg ? ed b y a numier ot tlle Protestant inhabitants of Cavan and the district. 
Ine tollowing witnesses were sworn and examined : — 

Rev. W. Prior Moore, M.A., Head Master. 

Rev. W. H. Hutchinson, ll.d. 

Thomas Jones Smyth, Esq. 

George Lyndon, m.d. 

James Hartley, Esq. 

Frederick Hutchinson, Esq. 

Henry Thompson, Esq. 

James Fegan, Esq. 

St. Patrick’s Diocesan College, Cavan. 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined : 


Rev. Hugh Brady, President. • 

Brother Clement Maguire, Christian Brothers’ Schools. 

. Ifc Y* s rul n e d that the Act does not apply to this Endowment unless with the consent 
m writing of the Governing Body. 

The Commission adjourned. 

After the Public Sitting the Commissioners inspected Cavan Royal School. 


N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

October 2, 1886. 


October 2, 1886. 

PUBLIC SITTING. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Court-house, Cavan. 

Present Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev Dr. Molloy, 
Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Mr. Henry Holt, Shorthand Writer, was in attendance. 

Minutes of preceding meeting read and confirmed. 


Tullyvin and Benbawn Schools. 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined : 

Mr. Robert Good, Master, Tullyvin School. 

Thomas Boyle, Esq. 

Rev. F. A. Sanders, m.a., Rector of Killesherdony Parish. 

Right Rev. Samuel Shone, d.d., Lord Bishop of Kilmore. 

“ d ins P ectecl St kick's Diocesan College, Cavan, and 


N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

October 4, 1886. 
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October 4, 1886. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Imperial Hotel, Enniskillen. 

Present:— Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 
Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letter read from Rev. J. S. M'Olintock, M.A., with regard to preparations for the inspection 
of Prior Endowed School and other Schools at Lifford. 

To be informed that the Commission already have information contained in previous reports 
which sufficiently indicate the nature of the Endowment, and can be referred to as may be 
necessary. The only additional information they are likely to require on the occasion of then- 
visit to the School would be as to any changes which may have taken place since 1880 in the 
circumstances of the Schools, and a statement of the views of the present Governors which 
he can probably supply himself. That they also wish to see the Schools actually at work, so 
as to assist them in forming a conclusion as to how far it would be advisable to amalgamate 
the Endowments and to place them under the same Governing Body. 

Letter read from Rev. H. F. MacDonald, M.A., as to the day on which the case of 
Robertson’s Schools would be heard. 

To be informed that, to suit his convenience, the Commission hope to take up the case 
on Thursday, October 7. They are not in a position to name the hour, but if he can attend 
at the sitting of the Court on the day named the Commission will then try to arrange the 
order of business. 

With regard to the case of Dominick-street National Schools, Dublin, the Assistant 
Secretary was directed to inform Mr. Allan Nicholl and the Solicitor to the Governing 
Body, that, as the Commission is anxious to complete the investigation of the Endowments 
connected with the County and City of Dublin, they have fixed for Friday, October 26, at 
eleven o’clock, the adjourned hearing of the above case, which on the previous occasion 
was adjourned to suit the convenience of the Governing Body. That the Judicial Com- 
missioners have made arrangements to be present at this sitting, so that any legal 
question involved may be disposed of, and that it is therefore particularly to be desired 
that all persons interested should attend on that day. 

The Draft Report was further considered and amended. 

The Commission adjourned. 


N, D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

October 6, 1886. 


PUBLIC SITTING. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Court-house, Enniskillen. 

Present: — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 
Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Mr. Henry Holt, Shorthand Writer, was in attendance. 

Portora Royal School, Enniskillen. 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined : — 

Rev. William Steele, d.d., Head Master. 

Rev. S. Cuthbert Mitchell, m.a. 

William R. Cooney, Esq. 

Rev. Gerald Whittaker. 

R. MacDowell, Esq. 

Henry Plews, Esq. 

Rev. C. T. Ovenden, b.d. 

Rev. R. Crawford Johnson. 

Right Rev. C. M. Stack, d.d., Lord Bishop of Clogher. 

James Moore Frith, Esq., j.p. 

Rev. C. Halahan. 

Rev. R. Versclioyle, m.a. 

William Teele, Esq., j.p. 

Most Rev. Dr. Donnelly, Lord Bishop of Clogher. 

Venerable Archdeacon Smollen, p.p. 

Rev. P. M'Glone. 

Anthony Cassidy, Esq. 

Michael Doherty, Esq. 

Rev. Pierce O’Reilly, p.p. 

James Cassidy, Esq. 

e 2 
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Written statements were handed in by— 

Rev. S. Cuthberfc Mitchell. 

William R. Cooney, Esq. 

Rev. P. O’Reilly, p.p. 


Memorial of the Inhabitants of Omagh. 

Colonel Buchanan, Chairman of the Omagh Town Commieaioners, made a statement. 
The following witnesses were sworn and examined 
Colonel Buchanan. 

Rev. Samuel Paul, Master, Intermediate School, Omagh. 


Vaughan Charter School; 

that ’the and ° laimed 


Earl Belraore, k.c.m.g., was examined. 

The case was adjourned to the following day. 
The Commission adjourned. 


N. D. Murphy, Junr., Gerald FitzGibbon, 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. October 6, 1886. 


October 5, 1886, 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Imperial Hotel, Enniskillen. 

Present : Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy 
Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 


rubSfctortLX* 0111 J ' J ' Be ” iSOn ' ^ would attend at the 


SeL?wa e sl“ns f seT mPt!0n r “ ed ^ ^ G °™ g B ° dy ° f the Va "« ta barter 


The Commission adjourned. 

N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 
October 6, 1886. 


PUBLIC SITTING. 


Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Court-house, Enniskillen. 


Present:— Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy 
Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 


Mr. Henry Holt, Shorthand Writer, was in attendance. 

ith ' Po B rto“a°Ri™l' SchoaT 18 * Sh ° rt SUtemmt ^ regard ‘° Certail1 “mooted 


Vaughan Charter School (adjourned sitting). 


Judgment was delivered on the question of exemption, and it was 
dissenting] that the Act does not apply to this Endowment unless with 
Governing Body. 


ruled [Dr. Molloy 
the consent of the 


Anne Hall’s Charity. 


Earl Belmore, K.C.M.G., and Mr. Alexander made statements. 
The Commission adjourned. 
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This afternoon the Commissioners from Strabane inspected Prior Endowed School and 
Hansard Free School, and heard statements from : — 

Rev. J. S. M'Clintock, and the Master of Prior Endowed School. 

Gerald FitzGibbon 

N. D. Murphy, Junr.,' October, 6, 1880. 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


October 6, 1886. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Abercorn Arms Hotel, Strabane. 

Present: — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 

Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the four preceding meetings read and confirmed. 

Mr. Henry Holt, Shorthand Writer, was in attendance. 

A Deputation attended in support of a Memorial presented on behalf of the Strabane 
Academy by certain of the inhabitants of Strabane and the District, consisting of the 
following members : — 

Lord Ernest Hamilton, m.p.; Rev. C. K. Poland ; Dr. Britton ; Robert Smyth, Esq. , W. 
T. M'Nulty, Esq. ; Wm. Elliott, Esq. ; D. P. Kerrs, Esq. ; A. E. Kerr, Esq. 

Lord Ernest Hamilton made a statement. 

W. T. M'Nulty, Esq., was sworn and examined. 

The Commission adjourned. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

October 12, 1886. 

N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


PUBLIC SITTING. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at Raphoe Royal School. 

Present Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 
Mr. Henry Holt, Shorthand Writer, was in attendance. 


Raphoe Royal School. 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined : — 

Rev. Jas. A. Weir, LL.n. 

Rev. R. T. Denistoun. 

James H. Smith, Esq. 

Alexander R. Lecky, Esq. 

Captain T. B. Stoney. 

Rev. W. Lowry Berkeley. 

W. Wray, Esq. 

Thos. Hamilton, Esq. 

Rev. W. A. E. Murphy. 

Rev. K. H. Thompson. 

Colonel R. G. Montgomery, made a statement. 

The Commission adjourned. 

Previous to the Public Sitting the Commissioners visited Prior Endowed School. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

October 12, 1886. 


N. D. Murphy, J um\, 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 
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Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Imperial Hotel, Londonderry. 

Present i-Lord Jostice RraCtaM, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 
JJr. Iraill, Professor Dougherty. 

Ju4nitt « *•.«» consists „ f 

and ordered to be printed. evidence taken by the Commission, was settled 

The Commission adjourned. 


N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

October 12, 1886. 


October 7, 1886. 

PUBLIC SITTING. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Oourt-honse, Londonderry 
Present : Lord Jostice Key. Dr. Molloy, 

Mr. Henry Holt, Shorthand Writer, wan in attendance 

Foyle College, Londonderry. 

A- Endowment is 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined ■— 

? n ri S °1 HiBe - M ' i -- Master. 

T. B. Montgomery, Esq., Agent to the Irish Society. 

It was ruled : — 

1 hat the A ct does apply. ' 

Londonderry Academical Institution. 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined 

James M ‘Master, Esq., d.lit. 

William F. Bigger, Esq., j.p. 

J. C. Dick, Esq., ma,, j ^ 

John Young, Esq., m.a. j H ea <l Masters. 

James M-Moster, Esq., ai.it, handed in docnments relating to the Institntion. 

Creggan School, Londonderry. 

he Very Rev. the Dean of Derry made an application with reference to Creggan school 
St. Columb’s Diocesan College. 

Very Rev. J. Hassan, an.. President, was sworn and examined. 

It was ruled : 

Btdy.^ ^ ^ ‘° E ” dm,m ' n ‘ ^ « i. writing-* the 

Colonei, Robertson’s Endowment, Co. Donegal. 

return showing un . dertook to send in a 

distinguishing such as are National Schools from tW P receive tke Endowment, 

National Schools, giving the 8X6 not ’ and * ease of 

The Commission adjourned. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

N. D. Murphy, Junr., October 12, 1886. 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 
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October 8, 1886. 

PUBLIC SITTING. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Court-house, Londonderry. 

'Present: — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 

Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Mr. Henry Holt, Shorthand Writer, was in attendance. 

Foyle College, Londonderry. (Adjourned Sitting). 

The Rev. Professor Witherow, D.D., LL.D., was sworn and examined. 

Magee College, Londonderry. 

Professor Leebody, M.A., D.se., was sworn and examined. 

Gwyn’s Institution, Londonderry. 

Mr. J. J. Shaw (instructed by Mr. Forrest Reid, Solicitor), made a statement on behalf 
of the Governing Body. 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined 
Sir Edward Reid, 

William John Snowden, Master. 

Alexander Black, Esq. 

William Tillie, Esq., J.P. 


Young’s Charity. 

Mr John Cooke (instructed by Mr. Forrest Reid, Solicitor), made a statement on behalf 
of Messrs. John and Jos. Cooke, the executors of the will of the Founder. 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined : 

Joseph Cooke, Esq., one of the Executors. 

Miss MacKillip, Principal, Ladies’ Collegiate School, Londonderry. 

The Commissioners adjourned. 

Previous to the Public Sitting the Commissioners inspected Magee College, Foyle College, 
Miss Holmes’ School, and St. Colurab’s College. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

October 12, 1886. 

N. D. Murphy, Ju nr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


October 9, 1886. 

PUBLIC SITTING. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Town Hall, Coleraine. 

Present Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 
Mr. Henry Holt, Shorthand Writer, was in attendance. 

Laurel Hill School, Coleraine. 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined : — 

Rev. James Stewart. 

Hunt W, Leech, Esq. 

Drummond Grant, Esq. 

Miss Katherine M'Keown. 

Rainey School, Magherafelt. 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined 
Rev. Thomas Jordan, d.d., Rector of Magherafelt. 

H. E. Cartwright, Esq., Agent of the Salters’ Company. 

Mr. J. J. Shaw (instructed by James Henry, Esq.), for the Intermediate Education 
Committee of the General Assembly, made a statement. 

Rev. Thos. Jordan was asked to send in a return of the boys of Rainey School who 
within the last twenty years went to any of the Universities (specifying the same), dis- 
tinguishing those boys who went direct to Universities, and those who passed through 
other Schools, giving the date at which each boy left Rainey’s School, and the date at 
which he entered the University. 
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Dr. Jordan was also informed that the Commissioners win receive a written sfefemot 
with regard to certain matters connected with the endowment, also that he is at liberty 
to apply to the Commission for a further special sitting. Derfc ^ 

Mr. Cartwright was asked to send in a return, beginning with the year 1869 of the 
wmus sums of money received by the Salters’ Company from the Archbishop of Armagh 
and ofthe amounts paid to the Masters of the School, distinguishing the amounts spent 


The following witnesses were sworn and examined 
Rev. Alexander Montgomery. 

John Glover, Esq., Solicitor. 

Rev. James M'Grenaghan. 


Coleraine Academical Institution. 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined : 

Drummond Grant, Esq., Hon. Sec. 

Robert Walker, Esq., b.a. 

The Commission adjourned. 


Previous to the Public 
Institution. 


Sitting the Commissioners 


inspected Coleraine Academical 


N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

October 12, 1886. 


October 12, 1886. 

PUBLIC SITTING. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Courtr-house, Belfast. 

Present Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Honor 
Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty 
Mr. Henry Holt, Shorthand Writer, was in attendance. 

Currie Endowment (Lilliput-street Schools). 

Rev. George M'Farland, and Archibald Kent, Esq., were sworn and examined. 

Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 

. * haw (instructed by Messrs. L’Estrange and Brett), made a statement on 

behalf of the Governing Body. 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined : — 

Adam Duffin, Esq., ll.d. 

Robert Steen, Esq., ph.D. 


The Belfast Academy. 

Mr. J. J. Shaw (instructed by Messrs. L'Estrange and Brett), made a statement on 
behalf of the Governing Body. 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined : — 

Rev. J. A. Chancellor, d.d., Secretary. 

William Francis Collier, Esq., ll.d., Principal. 

St. Malachy’s College, Belfast, 

Rev. John Conway was sworn and examined. 

Rev. H. Henry, D.D., President, was examined. 

It was ruled : — 

That the Act does not apply to this Endowment unless with the consent of the Governing 
Body. 

The Commission adjourned. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

October 12, 1886. 

N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 
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October 12, 1886. 


Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Royal Hotel, Belfast. 

Present: — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 
Professor Dougherty. 


Minutes of the seven preceding meetings read and confirmed. 

Letter (October 7) read from Mr. W. H. D. Moore, Agent of the Dungannon Royal 
School Estate, as to the evidence he is expected to give. 

To be informed that the Commissioners will be glad to hear from him particulars as to the 
present condition of the estate and its management ; also as regards lettings, collection of 
rent, and the probable value of the estate on realization by sale. 

Letter (October 8) read from Sir Wm. M‘ Arthur, K.C.M.G., as to founding a Ladies’ Hall, 
on the grounds of the Methodist College, Belfast. 

To be informed that the Commissioners are ready to facilitate in every possible way his 
desire to provide an additional Endowment for Belfast Methodist College ; that in the draft 
Scheme which the Commissioners are about to prepare, provision can be made for giving full 
effect to his intention, and that in drafting the clauses of the Scheme relating to his foundation, 
the Commissioners would, of course, be guided by the wishes of the Founder, and that the 
Scheme, if sanctioned, would have all the force of an Act of Parliament, and can be so framed 
as to supersede the necessity for preparing a Lease and Deed. 

Letter (October 8) read from Rev. Geo. Galbraith, Drumachose Rectory, as to Limavady 
Erasmus Smith School. 

To be informed that the business of the Commission at Londonderry, which related exclu- 
sively to large endowments has concluded for the present. 

Letters also read from — 

Rev. James M'Neece (September 28) as to Drelincourt School. 

Messrs. Anderson and Bland (October 8) acknowledging notice of adjourned hearing of 
Dominick-street National Schools, Dublin. 

R. H. Orr, Esq. (October 12) enclosing statement as to Stanhope-street Schools, Belfast. 

Joseph Radley (October 9) as to Friends’ School, Lisburn. 

The Draft Report was further considered and amended. 

The Commission adjourned. 


N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

October 15, 1886. 


October 13, 1886. 

PUBLIC SITTING. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Court-house, Belfast. 

Present Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 

Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Mr. Henry Holt, Shorthand Writer, was in attendance. 

Methodist College, Belfast. 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined : — 

Rev. Jos. W. M'Kay, d.d., Principal. 

H. R. Parker, Esq., ll.d., Head Master. 

The Ulster Society for the Deaf and Dumb and Blind. 

Mr. J. J. Shaw (instructed by Messrs. Carson and M'Dowell) made a statement on 
behalf of the Governing Body. 

Rev. J. Kinghan, Principal of the Institution, was sworn and examined. 

Stanhope Street Schools (Whitla Endowment). 

R. H. Orr, Esq., made a statement. 

Rev. Alexander Gordon, M.A., was sworn and examined. 
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Sullivan Schools, Holywood. 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined : 

Rev. C. J. M ‘Ales ter. 

• Adam Speers, Esq. 

John Anderson, Esq. 

Rev. James O’Laverty, p.p. 

Ulster Provincial (Friends’) School, Lisburn. 

Mr. Elias Hughes Bell, affirmed, and was examined. 

tte ^ ^ I0 * “ PP * y *° E “ d0 ™ mt the consent o£ 


Brookfield Agricultural School, Lisburn. 

Mr. William Walter Davidson, affirmed, and was examined. 

ae Act doeS not “PPly ‘» this Endowment unless with the consent of 


Ladies’ Industrial School, or Lancastrian Schools, Frederick-street, Belfast. 
C. H. Brett, Esq., Solicitor, made a statement on behalf of the Governing Body. 

Miss Anne Jane Grattan was sworn and examined. 

The Commission adjourned. 

Previous to the Public Sitting the Commissioners inspected Methodist College, Belfast. 


N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

October 15, 1886.. 


October 14, 1886. 

This day the Commissioners inspected the Ulster Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
and the Blind; Sullivan Schools, Holywood; the Parochial School, Holywood; and National 
School, Holywood. They also visited Ladies’ Collegiate School, Belfast (Mrs. Byers’). 


N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

October 15, 1886. 


October 15, 1886. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Royal Hotel, Belfast. 

Present Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 
Professor Dougherty. 

The Minutes of the two preceding meetings read and confirmed. 

Letter (October 8) read from Rev. J. Woods, as to Erasmus Smith’s Schools. 

Ordered — That a copy of the Draft Scheme lodged by the Governing Body be forwarded 
to him. 

Letter read from Mr. Rainey, Head Master Bangor Endowed School. 

To be informed that in due course the Commission will address inquiries to him with 
reference to Bangor Endowed School, at present the larger Endowments are occupying their 
attention. 

Letter (October 9) read from Mr. A. C. Buchanan, as to King’s Hospital, Oxman- 
town. 

To. be informed that. King’s Hospital appears to be within the scope of the Commission, and 
that in due course an inquiry will be instituted -with regard to its Endowment, that the 
Commissioners cannot now say when they will take it up, nor has the question been as yet 
determined whether the Act constituting the Commission does or does not apply to the 
Endowment without the consent in wilting of the Governing Body. 
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Letter (October 11) read from the Town Clerk of Coleraine, as to making a charge for 
the use of the Town Hall. 

To be informed that it has not been usual for a public body to make any charge for the use 
of its buildings for the purposes of an Inquiry. 

Letter (October 11) read from the Sub-Sheriff of Drogheda, as to arrangements for the 
Inquiry in Drogheda. 

The Commission adjourned. 

This day the Commissioners visited the Ulster Provincial Friends’ School, Lisburn ; the 
Brookfield Agricultural School ; St. Malachy’s College, Belfast ; the Royal Belfast 
Academical Institution, and the Belfast Academy. 

' Lord Justice FitzGibbon and Professor Dougherty inspected the Ladies’ Industrial 
School, Frederick-street. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

October 19, 1886. 

N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


October 16, 1886. 

PUBLIC SITTING. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at Watts’s Endowed School, Lurgan. 

Present: — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 
Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Mr. Henry Holt, Shorthand Writer, was in attendance. 


Watts’s Endowed School, Lurgan. 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined : — 

George Hazlett, Esq., Solicitor. 

James Malcolm, Esq., d.l., j.p. 

William T. Kirkpatrick, Esq., m.a., Head Master. 

William J. Fleming, Esq. 

John Johnston, Esq., j.p. 

The Commission adjourned. 

Previous to the Public Sitting the Commissioners inspected Watts’s School. 


N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chiet Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

October 19, 1886 . 


Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Mourne Hotel, ftostrevor. 

Present: — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Professor Dougherty. 

Letter (October 11) read from Mrs. Marion Grey Hall as to Anne Hall’s Charity. 

To be informed that, before any Draft Scheme for the management of this Charity is adopted, 
a communication will be made to her, and that the Commissioners would be glad to know 
whether she is desirous to take part in the future management of the Endowment, and whether 
she thinks her doing so would be likely to be of any advantage. 


Letter (October 11) read from the Secretary, Local Government Board, as to the question 
of audit of accounts in the Schemes which have been published by the Commission. 
Reply, as drafted, ordered to be sent. 


The Commission adjourned. 


N. D. Murphy, J unr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 
October 19, 1886. 
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October 18, 1886. 

PUBLIC SITTING. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at Dungannon Royal School. 

Present Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 
Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Mr. Henry Holt, Shorthand Writer, was in attendance. 


Dungannon Royal School. 

Mr. J. J Shaw (instructed by James Henry, Esq.) appeared on behalf of the Inter- 
mediate Education Committee of the General Assembly. 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined : — 

Rev. F. H. Ringwood, ll.d., Head Master. 

Robert Stevenson, Esq., Chairman, and 
Jacob Orr, Esq., Secretary of a Local Committee. 

Rev. David Wilson. 

Very Rev. P. J. Byrne, p.p., v.g. 

Mr. J. A. Dickinson made a statement. 


The Commission adjourned. 

Previous to the Public Sitting the Commissioners inspected Dungannon Royal School. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

October 19, 1886. 

N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


October 19, 1886. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Charlemont Arms Hotel, Armagh. 

Present Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Dr. Traill, 
Professor Dougherty. 

Letter read from the Rev. S. Cuthbert Mitchel, inquiring what is the latest day on 
which witnesses can send in statements. 

To be informed that as regards any statement he may wish to send in, it should be 
received before the end of the month, and should be confined to any necessary matter. That 
the Commission cannot receive “ additional evidence ” by correspondence from witnesses 
who had an opportunity of formally making a full statement at the inquiry. 

Letter (October 17) read from Brother John A. Yorke, Christian Schools, Dundalk. 

To be informed that the Commission will sit at Dundalk, on Friday, the 22nd instant, 
when an opportunity will be offered him of laying his views before the Commission. 

The Commission adjourned. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

October 19, 1886. 


N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


PUBLIC SITTING. 

Meeting of Hie Commission held this day, at Hie Court-house, Armagh. 

Present:— Lord Justice PitzGibbon, Bight Hon. John Naish, Bev. Dr. Molloy 
Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Mr. Henry Holt, Shorthand Writer, was in attendance. 

Memorial from the Inhabitants of Newry. 

Jfcatt ST ‘ he “ d 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined : 

W. Stoops, Esq Master, Newry Intermediate School, 
iiev. J. A. Crozier. 
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Armagh Royal School. 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined : — 

Rev. Wm. Moore Morgan, Head Master. 

The Most Rev. Robert Knox, d.d., Lord Primate. 

Robert G. M'Crum, Esq., j.p. 

Rev. Jackson Smyth, d.d. 

Rev. John Elliott. 

Rev. Henry M'Neece, c.c. 

T. G. Peel, Esq., Town Clerk of Armagh. 

Very Rev. Geo. A. Chadwick, d.d., Dean of Armagh. 

Rev. M. Carrigy, President of St. Patrick’s College, Armagh. 

J. C. Wann, Esq., Agent to the Estate. 

R. MacDowell, Esq., Secretary, Commissioners of Education, 

St. Patrick’s Diocesan College. 

Rev. Henry M’Neece was sworn and examined. 

It was ruled : — 

That the Act does not apply to this Endowment unless with the consent of the Governing 
Body. 

The Commission adjourned. 

The Commissioners inspected the Armagh Royal School, the Mall School, Church 
Walk Infant School, and St, Patrick’s Diocesan College. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

October 19, 1887. 

N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Charlemont Arms Hotel, Armagh. 

Present : — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy 
Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the six preceding meetings read and confirmed. 

Notice of Public Sittings was ordered to be published in the following cases : — 

Tuesday, October 26, at the Offices, Nassau-street. 

Pliibsboro’ Sunday and Daily Schools (for Judgment). 

Dominick-street National Schools. 

Wednesday, October 27, at the Royal School, Banagher. 

Banagher Royal School. 

and notices to be sent as usual to the various parties interested. 

Letter (October 6) read from the Rev. Edward Maguire, as to the Inquiry at Raphoe 

Royal School. 

To be informed that the Commissioners will hear his evidence on Saturday, November G, 
at 11 o’clock, at the Offices; and Mr. James H. Smith, Secretary of the Raphoe Local 
Committee, to be informed that the Commissioners had received a letter from the Rev. Mr. 
Maguire, stating that he had been deputed by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Raphoe to submit 
to the Commission evidence tending to show that funds should not be withdrawn from the 
locality, and also that of boys who frequent Intermediate Schools in the County Donegal, 
the vast majority, and the section who require assistance most urgently, is Catholic ; that as 
Mr. Maguire had explained in his letter that there was some misapprehension as to the date, 
he had not attended at the Public Inquiry at Raphoe, the Commission thought it right to 
give him an opportunity of being heard, and they fixed 11 o’clock on Saturday, November 6, 
at the Office, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin, for that purpose ; that a note of Mr. Maguire’s evidence 
will as soon as printed be forwarded to him, and should he think it necessary to offer any 
comment upon it the Commission would receive from him any statement in writing which he 
might desire to make in reply, so as to relieve himself from the necessity of coming to Dublin 
should it be inconvenient for him so to do. 

The Commission adjourned. 

John Naish, 

N. D. Murphy, Junr., October 21, 1886. 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 
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October 20, 1886. 

PUBLIC SITTING. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Court-house, Armagh. 

Present Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Moixoy 
Professor Dougherty. * 

Mr. Henry Holt, Shorthand Writer, was in attendance. 

Drelincourt School, r Armagh. 

Very Rev. G. A. Chadwick, 'D.D., Dean of Armagh, was sworn and examined. 

Mall School. 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined : 

Very Rev. G. A. Chadwick, b.d. 

Rev. James M'Neece, Rector of Clonfeacle. 

Samuel Robinson, Esq. 

Robert M'Kane, Esq. 

Dungannon Royal School. 

Moore ’ Esq ’ A S ent of the Dungannon Royal School Estate, was sworn and 


The Commission adjourned. 

iUm™re^sSoo? lbli0 Sitl ™ g ^ Commi “ sioIlers inspected Drelincourt School and the 


N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


John Naish, 

October 21, 1886. 


October 21, 1886. 

PUBLIC SITTING. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Court-house, Monaghan. 

Present Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 
Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the two preceding meetings read and confirmed. 

Mr. Henry Holt, Shorthand Writer, was in attendance. 


’Monaghan Diocesan School.' 

Mr. J. J. Shaw appeared for the Intermediate Education Committee of the General 
Assembly, and made a statement. ueneiai 


The following witnesses were sworn and examined : — 

R. 0. M'Culloch, Esq., b.a., Head Master. 

Rev. J. A. Allison. 

Harry Rogers, Esq., j.p. 

Col. Jesse Lloyd, j.p. 

Robert McDowell, Esq., Secretary, Commissioners of Education. 

St. Macarten’s Seminary, Monaghan. 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined: 

Rev. Peter M'Glone, President. 

Most Rev. Dr. Donnelly, Lord Bishop of Clogher. 

It was ruled : — 


Body? fc the ACt d ° eS n0t apply t0 tMs Endowment lmless wit h the consent of the Governing 


The Most Rev. Dr. Donnelly read and handed in a statement 
Education in the Diocese of Clogher. 


The Right Rev. C. M. Stack, d.d., Lord Bishop of Cloghe 
statement. & 


dealing with Intermediate 
r, was sworn, and made a 


The Commission adjourned. 

SctaJtd st teS°Se S m£:|. tIle Monaghan Diocesan 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

N. D. Murphy, Junr., November 1, 1856. 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 
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Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Westenra Arms Hotel, Monaghan. 

Present: — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 
Professor Dougherty. 

The First Annual; Report of the Commission was adopted and signed by the members 
present. 

The Commission adjourned. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

November 1, 1886. 

N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


October 22, 1886. 

PUBLIC SITTING. 

Meeting of the Commissioners held this day, at the Court-house, Dundalk. 

Present: — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 

Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Mr. Hemy Holt, Shorthand Writer, was in attendance. 

Educational Institution, Dundalk. 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined : — 

Thomas A. Finch, Esq., m.a., Head Master. 

Rev. J. Turner, late Head Master. 

Rev. J. W. Hackett, m.a., Secretary to the Incorporated Society. 

Jackson’s Schools, Forkhill, 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined : — 

The Most Rev. Robert Knox, d.d., Lord Primate. 

Rev. Joseph Chamney, Secretary to Jackson’s Trustees. 

It was ruled : — 

Tnat the Act does not apply to this Endowment unless with the consent of the Governing 
Body. 


Dundalk Endowed School (Erasmus Smith’s). 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined : — 

Rev. Jos. G. Rainsford, Rector of Dundalk 
William Tempest, Esq., j.p. 

Dundalk Grammar School. 

George W. Johnston, M.A, was sworn and examined. 

Christian Brothers’ Schools, Dundalk. 

Mr. John A. Yorke was sworn and examined with reference to the Dundalk Christian 
Brothers’ School. 


St. Mary’s College, Dundalk. 

Rev. Patrick Grew was sworn and examined with reference to the Schools at Dundalk 
conducted by the Marist Fathers. 

The Commission adjourned. 

The First Annual Report of the Commission was signed by Dr. Traill, subject to an 
observation about his signature. 

The Commissioners this day inspected the Dundalk Educational Institution, Dundalk 
Endowed School, Dundalk Grammar School, Dundalk Christian Brothers’ Schools, and 
the Schools conducted by the Marist Fathers. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

November 1, 1886. 

N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 
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October 23, 1886. 

PUBLIC SITTING. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Mayoralty House, Drogheda. 
Present Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 
Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Mr. Henry Holt, Shorthand Writer, was in attendance. 

Drogheda Grammar School. 

Rev. F . S. Aldhouse, M.A., Head Master, was sworn and examined. 


Memorial of Inhabitants of Drogheda. 

Rev. J. Woods, C.O., -was sworn and examined, also Mr. John V. Campbell, Christian 
Brothers Schools, Drogheda. 

Ardee Endowed School. 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined : — 

Rev. Andrew Rogers, p.p., Ardee. 

Mr. Robert Purdue, Master. 

Rev. Geo. Studdert, m.a., Rector of Ardee. 


Drogheda Blue School. 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined ; — 

Thomas P. Caimes, Esq., j.p., Treasurer. 

Mr. William M'Kenna, Master. 

The Right Worshipful the Mayor of Drogheda. 

Mr. James Humphrey Cooke was sworn and examined with reference to the Drogheda 
Central National Schools and Civil Service Academy. 

The Commission adjourned. 


Previous to Hie public sitting the Commissioners inspected the Drogheda Grammar 
School and the Blue School. 


N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

November 1, 1886. 


October 26, 1886. 

PUBLIC SITTING. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev, Dr, Molloy, 

Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty, 

Mr. Henry Hunt, Shorthand Writer, was in attendance. 

Li the case of the Phibsborough Sunday and Daily Schools, Dublin, Mr, J. W. Jenings 
one of the Trustees, and Rev. N. W. Carre, Chaplain of the Dublin Female Penitentiary' 
made statements claiming exemption. 

It was ruled : — 

That the Act does apply to this Endowment. 

the National Schools, Lr. Dominick-street, the Trustees were represented 
by Mr. J. J. Shaw (instructed by Messrs. Anderson and Bland). 

Alex. Knox M'Entire, Esq., sworn and examined. 

Mr. Shaw made a statement and handed in a consent in writing signed by the 
surviving trustee, Mr. Allan Nicholl, that the Endowment should be dealt with under 


The Commission invited the governing body to send in a draft scheme for their con- 
sideration. 

Private Meeting. 

Letters read : — 

Wm. Bentham, Esq. (Oct. 5) ) 

£ ev - Shields, d.d. (Oct. 13) > As to Raheny and Coolock Parochial Schools. 

Rev. F. C. Hayes (Oct. 20) j 


Rev. Phineas Hunt (Oct. 6) ) 

Robt. Booth, Esq. (Oct. 20) C As to Methodist Female Orphan School, Dublin. 
Rev.. J. H. Bernard (Oct. 21) ) 

Messrs. F. and K. Reid (Oct. 19), as to Young’s Charity, Londonderry. 
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Letter (Oct. 26) read from the Commissioners of Education, asking whether any 
announcement ought to he made as to Royal Scholarships in view of the Commission 
dealing with the Royal Schools. 

Ordered : — 

That a reply as drafted be sent. 

The list of cases pending was laid before the Commission, and arrangements wei'e made 
for dealing with them under the Act. In the cases of the following Endowments as to 
which preliminary inquiries have been completed : — 


Dublin 

Drummond Institution. 

Phibsboro’ Sunday and Daily Schools. 

Parochial Schools of Dublin:— 

St. Mary’s. 

St. Bride’s. 

St. Audeon’s, &c. 

St. Nicholas Without and St. Luke. 

St. James’. 

St. Paul’s. 

St. George’s. 

St. Catherine’s. 

St. Andrew’s. 

St. Ann’s. 

St. Michan’s. 

Cavan :— 

Tullyvin and Benbawn, and other Endowments of Kilmore Diocese. 

Donegal : — 

Prior, Hansard, and Blackrock Schools, Lifford. 

Robertson’s Endowment, and other Endowments of Raphoe Diocese. 

Londonderry : — 

Poyle College, Londonderry. 

Academical Institution, Londonderry. 

Academical Institution, Coleraine. 

Gwyn’s Institution, Londonderry. 

Young’s Endowment, Londonderry. 

Rainey School, Magherafelt. 

Laurel Hill School, Coleraine. 

Antrim : — 

Methodist College, and Sir W. M‘Arthur’s Endowment (Consent Scheme). 

Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 

Belfast Academy. 

Ulster Society for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. 

Currie Endowment (Lilliput-street Schools), Belfast. 

Ladies’ Industrial School, Belfast. 

Stanhope-street Schools, Belfast (Whitla’s Endowment). 

Down : — 

Sullivan Schools, Holywood. 

Armagh : — 

Watts’s Endowed School, Lurgan. 

Drelincourt (Callan-street) and Mall Schools, Armagh (Joint Scheme). 

Monaghan : — 

Collegiate School, Monaghan. 

It w r as resolved : — 

That the Assistant Commissioners should proceed to prepare Draft Schemes to be submitted 
to the full Commission before publication. 

Directions were given that the Draft Schemes already in preparation in the following 

cases should be submitted to the full Commission for revision : 

Alexandra College and School. 

St. Peter’s and Wray Schools. 

Claremont Institution. 

Merchant Tailor’s Endowed School. 

Hibernian Marine Society. 

9 
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In the following cases further communication with the governing bodies and others 
being necessary, the preparation of Draft Schemes was postponed and directions were 
given tor obtaining the information required : — 

Dublin : — 

Knight's School, St. Patrick’s Cathedral School, St. Patrick’s Deanery Schools, Neary Mahon 
Bertrand Female Orphan School. 

Royal Academy of Music and Coulson Bequest (Joint Scheme). 

Love’s Charity and Gardiner’s Charity (Joint Scheme). 

Unitarian Schools, Stephen’s-green. 

St. Mary’s National Schools, Lr. Dominick street, Dublin. 

Mary’s Abbey and Meeting House-lane Schools. 

Ralph Macklin Schools. 

Castleknock Parochial School. 

Queen’s Institute, Dublin. 

Infant School, Trinity-place. 

SS. Michael and John’s National Schools. 

Fermanagh : — 

Ann Hall’s Endowment. 


Tyrone : — 

Strabane Academy. 

Londonderry • — 

Magee College (Consent Scheme). 

Monaghan : — 

St MmmWs Seminary, tuid other Endowments in the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Clogher (Consent Scheme). 

Louth : — 

St. Nicholas’ National School, Dundalk, 

Grammar School, Dundalk. 

Blue School, Drogheda. 


Arrangements were also made for considering the principles to be adopted for the 
future management of Endowments of public origin, including those of the Royal Schools 
and the further consideration of the cases of Erasmus Smith’s Schools and of the Incor- 
porated Society was postponed until the heads of a Draft Scheme for the management of 
the public endowments had been settled. 


It was resolved : — 


That stated meetings of the full Commission should be held 
Assistant Commissioners on Fridays until further order. 

The Commission adjourned. 


Saturdays, and of the 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


John Naish, 

November 1, 1886* 


October 27, 1886. 

PUBLIC SITTING. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at Bauagher Royal School. 

Present : —Rev. Dr. Molloy, Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Mr. Henry Hunt, Shorthand Writer, was in attendance. 

Banagher Royal School. 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined 
P . King Joyce, Esq., m.a., Head Master. 

Rev. J ames J ackson Sherravd. 

Very Rev. John Canon Monahan. 

Lieut, -Col. Wm. Grogan Graves, d.l., j.p. 

Rev. Thomas Sterling Berry, d.d., Rector of Birr. 

John Wright, Esq., Proprietor, King's County Chronicle. 

Mrs. Ewing. 

Colonel Adamson made a statement. 

The Commission adjourned. 

Previous to the Public Sitting the Commissioners inspected the school. 

Gerald Molloy, 

N. D. Murphy, May 18> 1 S87 ’ 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 
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November 1, 1886. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present: — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 

Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the meetings held on September 30, October 21, 22, 23, and 26, read and 
confirmed. 

Letters read : — 

Rev. Canon Twigg (October 5), as to Swords Borough Schools. 

The Under Secretary, Dublin Castle (October 9), as to the Schemes submitted to the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council. 

The Town Clerk, Coleraine (October 11), as to payment for use of Town Hall. 

The Architect, Board of Public Works (October 11). 

Miss Long, Coleraine (October 14), as to her school. 

James H. Smith (October 22), as to Raphoe Royal School. 

P v. S. Cuthbert Mitchell (October 25), as to Portora Royal School. 

Secretary, Commissioners of Education (October 26), as to Royal Schools. 

George Hazlett, Esq., Solicitor (October 26), as to Watts’s Endowed School, Lurgan. 

Rev. J. G. Rainsford (October 26), as to Erasmus Smith’s School, Dundalk. 

Rev. Wallace M ‘Mullen (October 28), as to Methodist Ministers’ Daughter's Fund in 
connexion with Methodist College, Belfast. 

Rev. James O'Laverty, p.p. (October 28), as to Sullivan Schools, Holywood. 

Rev. Patrick Grew (October 26), as to St. Mary’s College, Dundalk. 

Rev. J. A. Weir, ll.d. (October 29), as to Raphoe Royal School. 

Ven. the Archdeacon of Armagh (Cctober 29), enclosing resolution of Diocesan Synod of 
Armagh as to Royal Schools. 

Robert Sheil, Esq. (October 29), as to Anne Hall’s Endowment. 

Letter (October 8) read from Thomas Laffan, Esq., asking for copy of the evidence 
taken by the Commission. 

To be informed that the Annual Report to be shortly presented to the Lord Lieutenant will 
contain his evidence, and will be obtainable as a Parliamentary Paper from the Queen’s 
Printers. 

Letter (October 19) read from Rev. John Curry as to the Erasmus Smith’s Schools. 

To be informed that his letter will receive due consideration when the Commissioners come 
to deal 'with that Endowment. 

Letter (October 20) read from Rev. Thomas Jordan, D.D., as to Rainey School, 
Magherafelt. 

To be informed that the Commission are not in a position at present to name a day, but 
will hear him by Counsel on a day of which he will receive due notice. 

Letter (October 22) read from Arthur Hill, Esq., as to Musical Education in Cork. 

To be informed that the Ulster Sittings exhausted the time at the disposal of the Com- 
missioners for country inquiries, and they are unable to say when they are likely to hold an 
inquiry in Coi'k. 

Letter (October 26) read from Joseph Smith, Esq., MUS. D., as to Royal Irish Academy 
of Music, and Coulson Bequest. 

To be informed that the further consideration of these Endowments awaits application from 
the parties having an interest in the Endowments. 

Letter (October 25) read from Rev. W. Moore Morgan, stating the number of Boarders 
from each province in Ireland that entered the Royal School, Armagh, from 1869 to 
1885. 

To be asked for a return of the total number of School Boarders from County Armagh 
within the period 1869-1885. 

Letter (October 26) read from the Secretary to the Commissioners of Education as to 
Royal School Scholarships. 

To be informed that no announcement, such as the Commissioners of Education suggest, 
would appear to be necessary, as in any Draft Scheme which may be published before the time 
fixed for the next examination for Royal Scholarships, provision would be made to prevent 
the possibility of any student who had prepared himself for the examination from being 
deprived of any educational advantage to which he would otherwise be entitled. 

The Assistant Commissioners made a report of their visit to Carysfort Royal School. 
The Secretary was directed to write to Messrs. Guinness, Mahon, and Co., asking them 
to attend the Public Sitting to be held on November 6, at eleven o’clock, A.M., to give 
information as to the management of the Carysfort Royal School Estate, and to produce 
the vouchers for the allowances made to the tenants for lime ; also any documents as regard 
the letting of the shooting, and to be prepared to give the dates of their visits, if any, to 
the estate within the last three years. 
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t0 ^ e Se f etll fy Commissioners of Education, asking him to attend the 
Public Sitting and to produce the Schoolmasters’ reports and any other information he cm 
give as regards the Carysfort Royal School, which has recently been visited bv the 
Commissionem namely, time table of the school, and information as to (1) whit 
s taught, (2) the hours during which school is taught, and (3) the holidays durino the 
Sd tb'he t th? f0rl d'p m ‘VI* 116 !s sought for in consequence 7 of what was 

OommMonera * “ ° f 16 Sch ° o1 on the ocoasion of tlle recent “f tie Assistant 

The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


John Naish, 
November 13, 1886. 


November 6, 1886. 

PUBLIC SITTING. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present i-Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. Joirn Naish, Rev. Dr. Mollot, 
Dr. Iraill, Professor Dougherty. 

Mr. Henry Hunt, Shorthand Writer, was in attendance. 


With reference to the case of the Royal School, Carysfort, Mr. Richard S Guinness 
e^STed ^ Mah ° n ’ and C °- ) ' md Mr - Kobe rt “'Dowell, were sworn aid 

sw^“mhi?d. tt6CaSe - 0f * he E ° yaI Seh ° 01 ' ^e, Rev. Edward Maguire was 


Letters read 


Private Meeting. 


Rev W. Moore Morgan (Nov. 1), as to his vested interests. 

H. £. Cartwright, Esq. (Nov.), as to Rainey School, Magherafelt. 

Rev. W Moore Morgan (Nov. 3), stating number of Boarder from County Armagh in hi<t 
School for the period from 1869 to 1885. y Aimagn m ins 

T ■ R S ' Coll “ S - ® ecre ' al 7> Alexandra College, as to 
Jte S.’SSrSJ^ S " meSti °" "' m "" iTe atteati0n ^ Commissioners come to 
Evans - d - d - “ *° the CTideMe ^ 
Batgher ( noTnow^a'X KeV ' * 1 ShC1 ™' d ’ “ *° a Parochkl Sd >°°l Endowment in 

ff"dtlo E,,d0 ™ e “ I ’ aida “ Py0f ““ " fo which he refers, whS'EaS 


The Secretary was directed to write to the Rev. Thomas Jordan n r> ao u;r, 1 • a 

Sun3 G 5ndf ly What f fw le ° al P° int is u P° n which he would wish to hla ™bv 

Counsel, and to suggest that expense would nrohablv b* owi ;*■ . a , ara D y 

employment of Counsel until after the publication of a Draft Sterne for Ramev ' 
Magherafelt, by the Commissioners, when his legal questions con dTe ‘ 

shape of objections to the Draft Scheme. S 4 De ' ward m the 


The Secretary was directed to write to the Superior-General of the Pbrl.*- u 
stating that the Commission desire to have info, motion of the edncaUenal work' of 'the 
Christian Schools, and would be obliged if he could furnish them « T 1 t , e 
following particulars for the year 188°5 of each Sol th & retum of the 


1. Number of children on roll. 

2. Average attendance. 

3. Number receiving ordinary Primary Education. 

4. Number receiving superior Primary Education. 

5. Number preparing for the examinations of the Intermediate Board 
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And also a Baton for Industrial Schools, taking care that the same pupil shall not he 
counted twice. 


It was ordered— That the Schemes for the following Endowments be printed 
Ormond-quay Presbyterian Endowments, Dublin. 

Stanhope-street Schools, Belfast. 

Ulster Society for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, Belfast. 


The Commissioners had under consideration a Draft Memorandum to be addressed to 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant as to the public endowments under the 
management of the Commissioners of Education in Ireland. 


The Commission adjourned, and it was arranged that the Assistant Commissioners 
should meet on Fridays at 3. 


John Naish, 

November 13, 1886. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


November 13, 1886. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 

Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the two preceding meetings read and confirmed. 

Letters read : — 

Very Rev the Dean of Derry (November 6), as to Parochial School, Londonderry. 

Geo Hazlett, Esq., Solicitor (November 6), as to Watts’s Endowed School, Lurgan. 

Rev. the Superior-General of the Christian Brothers, as to return with reference to the 

Christian Schools. , , ... , , m „ 

G. M. M'Gusty, Esq., Solicitor (November 8), enclosing memorial with regard to iullyvm 
and Benbawn Schools, Co. Cavan. , 

Messrs. H. T. Dix and Son, Solicitors (November 10), as to St. Georges Parochial School, 
Dublin. 

Letter (November 6) read from Messrs. T. T. Mecredy and Son, Solicitors, as to the 
Scheme for Morgan’s and Mercer’s Schools— 

To be informed that the Scheme has passed out of the hands of the Commission and until 
approved by the Lord Lieutenant no action can be taken upon it. In the event of its being 
so approved it would appear to the Commission that the costs may be taxed as between 
solicitor and client, upon the usual requisition of the client. 

Letter (November 6) read from Arthur Hill, Esq., Cork School of Music, as to pro- 
ceedings with regard to the Coulson Bequest — 

To be informed that any further proceeding as to the Coulson Bequest awaits a communication 
from the parties interested, and when any such communication has been received he will be told 
of it and an opportunity will be afforded him of presenting his views either in writing or m 
the form of evidence to be taken on the occasion of any further public inquiry m reference to 
the Endowment that may be held in Dublin. 

Letter (November 6) read from Rev. Samuel Reed, as to Raphoe Royal School— 

To be informed that the Commission would be very glad to receive any statement that may 
be made in writing of the claims of the inhabitants of the town of Donegal upon the Endow- 
ment, and except under special circumstances they do Dot desire to hold any further public 
sittings in reference to the school. 

Letter (November 6) read from the Secretary, Local Government Board, with reference 
to audit of accounts of Educational Endowments 

To be informed that in all Schemes to be hereafter submitted to the Lord Lieutenant, the 
Commission will carry out the wishes of the Local Government Board. 

Letter (November 11) read from the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Kilmore, as 
to the Tullyvin and Benbawn Schools, Co. Cavan — 

To be informed that his letter will receive consideration when the Commission come to deal 
with the Endowment. 

Letter (November 11) read from Yen. the Archdeacon of Meath, as to schools and 
endowments in the Diocese of Meath 

To be informed that the matter referred to will receive due attention. 
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s to the Royal Academical 


XiXfsXt U) ^ fr0m EeT ' • ■ 

usual way ; that a copy of the evidence 1 taken if RplfwuT V W1 be . Polished in the 
be forwarded to him when printed, and also that the LmmSion^^^a^T® 01 ’^ 1 
from the proprietors a written statement of their views and the m-nnvi J- b if? 7 t0 receive 
- *• *» 

^ 12) ~ d *“ Jordan, D.D., as to Rainey 

d J°SteXdXit letterS r ' CeiV8 consid ™ t “'> a» Commissioners come to 
to Royal £oi n ^hX tiC ** ° f R0SSe ’ Messed to Lord Justice EitzGibbon, as 
wittX ST 4 “““ ^ Ie “ e *' re “ iTe i “* enti0n ' ,lm «» Commission come to deal 

The Secretary was directed to write to Mr R MacMnllen +„ ao i, i • , , 

enough to examine into the records of the Guilds h,r 1 GQ to 85 c 11111 fco be g°od 
Tailors’ School is endowed, and to furnish any inLm^ti^in h?«T ^ ^ Merchant 
source from which the Guilds derived their property * possession as to the 

It was arranged that the Assistant Commissioners should take the , 

their meetings on Fridays, except such nortiom of itT L ii • , c 1 01 T es P ondence at 
before the full Commission 1 Potions of it as they think desirable to bring 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


John Naish, 

November 18, 1886. 


November 18, 1886. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their offices, 23, N.ssau-street, Dublin 
Present Lord Justice FitzGibboN .Sight Hon. John Naish. Rev. Dr. Molloy, 
in. iHAiL, .Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and conarmed. 

Letters read : — 

?I K ;, Tokn d (Nov 13), as to Strabane AcadeW 
ChXan h SchoX n01 Gene *' aI ° f «“ (Nov, ^ enclosing return as to 

f ' M,S? ; iT igl 'i’ 15 >’ as t0 Rainey School, Magherafelt 

Sclmol ’ ’• ( 16) ' “ to now in possession of the Merchant Mots' 

tration of the Endowment of the Roval School Rim&J 1 -* ^ f nce fco the adnnnis- 
Commissionem when they come to^ ttl * ** 

con““r 8 Xr t0 the Chfef tte lord Lieutenant was further 

The Commission adjourned. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. November 27, 1880. 


November 20, 1886. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their offices, 23, N.ssau-street, Dnhiin 

Present :-Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Rev. Dr. Molooy, Dr. Tbaiix, Professor Dohohbbty. 
Letters read : — 
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Letter (Nov. IS) read from Rev. A. G. Lecky as to the evidence given by Rev. E. 
Maguire in reference to the Raphoe Royal School — 

To be informed that a copy of the evidence will be forwarded to him when printed. 

Letter (Nov. 19) read from Rev. J. H. Griffith, Ennis, as to inquiry to be held at 
Limerick — 

To be informed that he will receive due notice of any inquiry to be held by the Commission 
at Limerick or its neighbourhood. 

The Secretary was directed to write to J. C. Colvill, Esq., asking that the Select Vestry 
of Coolock Parish should name another representative on the Governing Body of the 
Rahcny and Coolock Schools, in place of Samuel Law, Esq., deceased. 

The Secretary was directed to send to the agent of the Domville Estate a copy of the 
entry in the Report of the Endowed Schools Commission of 1858, as to the grant of the 
School-house of Coolock, and to request him to make search in the Estate papers for the 
original orant referred to, and to attend at the office on Saturday, November 27, at 12 
o’clock, to produce the deed if forthcoming, or to account for it if not forthcoming, and 
also, at the same time, to produce the memorandum of agreement referred to in his letter 
of the 5th ult., and to give such information as may be in his possession as to the circum- 
stances under which it was prepared, and that John Maunsell, Esq., J.P., should be supplied 
with a copy of the letter to the agent. 

The Secretary was directed to write to E. L. Scott, Esq., Secretary of the Salter’s 
Company, London, stating that before proceeding to settle a Scheme for the future 
government and management of the Rainey School, Magherafelt, it is important that the 
Commissioners should know whether it is the intention of the Company to continue the 
provision by which they have for many years past supplemented the income from the 
original foundation and placed the School in its present position as an Intermediate 
School ; that the form of the Scheme must depend largely on the decision of the Company 
upon this point, as in the event of a withdrawal of the Company’s grant, the Com- 
missioners would have simply to frame a Scheme for the school buildings and the Rainey 
Endowment with due regard to the intentions of the Founder. If, as the Commissioners 
venture to hope, the provision made by the Company should be perpetuated, it will 
be the Commissioners’ duty to consult the wishes of the Company in maintaining the 
School on a wider basis, and that as it appears from the evidence given at the public 
inquiry that the Company has sold its estate in County Derry to the occupying tenants, 
the making of a suitable provision of a permanent character for education would in the 
opinion of the Commissioners be a suitable memorial of his Worshipful Company’s long 
connection with the locality, as well as of the interest which the Company has always 
shown in the cause of education. 

The Secretary was directed to write to the Secretary of the Royal Academical Institu- 
tion, Belfast, and asking him for information as to the present proprietors of the 
Institution. 

The Draft Schemes for the Claremont Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and for the 
Ulster Society for the Deaf and Dumb and Blind, were further considered and amended. 

On the consideration of the Draft Scheme for the Merchant Tailors’ School. 

It was resolved : — 

That the Secretary shall examine carefully the Report of the Municipal Corporations 
Commission for any information as to the origin of the property now constituting the Endow- 
ment of Merchant Tailors’ School, with a view to enable the Commission to proceed with the 
settlement of a Draft Scheme for this Endowment. 

It was ordered : — 

That a Register of Schemes be provided. 

It was resolved : — 

That in every case where a Scheme is to be brought up for final consideration, notice .to 
that effect shall be included in the Agenda, and no Scheme shall be so set down until a revise 
has been furnished to each Commissioner, at least three day previous to the meeting, and that 
each Commissioner shall bring his own copy of the Scheme with Ms proposed amendments in 
writing. 

The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Esq., Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

November 27 1886. 
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November 27, 1886. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their offices, 23, Nassau. street, Dublin 
Present :-Lord Justice FitzGibbot, Rev. Dr. Molloy, Dr. Tkailb, Professor Dotohbety 
M inutes of the two preceding meetings read and confirmed. 

Letters read : — 

grlTSwb””" Palkiner, Solicitors (Nov. 24), us to the Unitarian Schools, Stephen's- 
^ Most Rev. Dr. Walsh, Archbishop of Dublin (Nov. 25), as to O'Brien Institution, Co 

ending September 30, 1886. P ° t ^ e - A - nmial Report for the year 

0n Z °Z der tT f th : CaSe 0f the ^ heny and Coolc,ck Parochial Schools- 

Mr. William Bentham, Agent of the Domville Estate, ms sworn and examined 

bel^mf^ 

ktren P 3th“S„te^fZh£ Stita ^ “ d ^ 23 

w^^irw^d^o^wr^ to ^e^^lfest^Tow^Coundl 3 ^ 6 ^ the Secretary 

S' ‘tV^TmfrSeTtativS' ° f th6 P^P^ Govemtag Body! Sd“Skfag 

sid^^ was finally eon- 

and appn^ed^an^thrSeme^y^^^inuded^to'^write^o^th^S *?** 7™ 
rfSf c™ m e iSr ber of mad » *■** «» i- »£^lfa?£S£s 

distSef 8 lela ‘ ing *° C0Ue * e aad Academical Institution, Londonderry, were 

the^rrtSeX 0 ™ e di«cted e to f ™t to mS i°t* y ^ “j £ eaf ” d - d 

to the Institution, infor min g them that the rn mm ' ^ S ' Caison and M'Dowell, Solicitors 
a Scheme for that Institution^ and ^themTSf ' "> n °T ei W ed in Preparing 

proposed in the Draft Scheme submitted by the GovemL^Bo^v twent 7" tW ° nameS 
names of eleven members of the Church of Ireland nnd ? e at Present the 

note which denomination each belongs to * 1 1 nd and eleven Presbyterians, and to 
The Commission adjourned. ° 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gekald EitzGibbon, 

December 4, 1886. 


vecember 4, 1886. 

Meeting of the Communion held tins day at their offices 23, Nassau-street, Dublin 
Present : Lord Jnstice *****%»££ Mobboy, Dr. Te AI bb, Professor 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

th^foiination^'of^a^ Ro^^tSt^fic^Eduw^oiS' E^ownim^ 1 ^ 8 ^ 8 ^ “ to 

his Grace igipear to be wlaiS* s“ peof ' th f powers ™“nfidb “ tb ‘fit tte I“'°P os “ ls ™do by 
(Ireland) Act, 1885, and the Commissioners' Zdd £ IS 1, 

the Governing Bodies, the preparation of a Draft Scheme „nrm , derfca ke, with tlie consent of 
their consideration ; that details would reouire ISS? P ff h ? es “bmitted by bim for 

Of each Endowment might be 
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accordance with the terms o? the original foundation it would seem necessary that the Scheme 
should provide for the due succession of such trustees and for the fulfilment by them of their 
trusts which should therefore appear on the face of the Scheme. The opportunity might be 
taken in framing the Scheme of introducing any amendments or further definitions of the 
trusts which change of circumstances or other causes may have rendered advisable ; that 
ample power can be given to take conveyances of future endowments, which the present 
trustees may have power to assign to such a body as it is proposed to incorporate, provided 
the acceptance of same be not inconsistent with the terms of the Scheme and that His Grace 
is, of course, aware that the written consent of the Governing Body of every exclusively 
Roman Catholic Endowment which it is proposed to include in the Scheme must be conveyed 
to the Commission before the first publication of the Scheme. 

Letter (November 30) read from the Town Clerk of Belfast as to representation of 
Belfast Town Council on the Governing Body of Stanhope-street School. 

Ordered : 

That an uncorrected proof be forwarded to the Town Clerk, stating that it contains 
substantially the Scheme which is proposed to be issued in reference to the Stanhope-street 
Schools, Belfast, and that it is sent to him confidentially, as until formally published the 
Commissioners do not desire that it should be made public. 

A Schedule of the property belonging to the Ormond-quay Presbyterian Endowments 
was submitted. 


It was resolved : — 

That the final signature for press of each Draft Scheme for first publication shall be 
assigned to the Assistant Commissioner having charge of it, and that of each Scheme submitted 
to the Lord Lieutenant in Council to the Secretary. 

The Draft Schemes of Ormond-quay Presbyterian Church Endowments, Ulster Society 
for the Deaf and Dumb and Blind, and Stanhope-street Schools, Belfast, were finally 
approved, the same to be brought up on December 18, for first publication. 

The Draft Scheme for St. Patrick’s Cathedral Schools was considered and amended. 

Ordered : — 

That the Schedule be added, and that as soon as a proof Is obtained a copy be sent to the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s and to the Precentoi’, and that they be requested to furnish to the 
Commissioners (not later than Tuesday, December 14) the written consent of the Governing Body 
on receipt of which the Commissioners propose to publish the Draft Scheme on December 18. 

The Memorandum to the Chief Secretary having been signed it was ordered : — 

That the Chief Secretary be informed that the Commissioners have thought it their duty 
to address a memorandum to him in reference to the public endowments for Intermediate 
Education within the scope of their Commission, that the annual Report of their proceedings 
which it is their duty to present to the Lord Lieutenant under section 35 of the Act, with 
the appendices and evidence referred to therein have been in the hands of the Queen’s Printer 
since October 20, 1886, when it was signed, and that the Commissioners hope to be able to 
present it within a few days, but as the subject of the memorandum is referred to in it, and they 
desire to place the memorandum in his hands at once, they forward an advance copy of the 
Report. 

The Scheme of the Alexandra College and School was considered and amended. 

It was ordered : — 

That the Assistant Commissioners, Dr. Traill and Professor Dougherty, visit the Rainey and 
Laurel Hill Schools during the Christmas holidays. 


The Commission adjourned. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

December 11, 1886. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 
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December 1], 1886. 

Meeting of tie Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin 

Present Lord Justice EitzGibbon, Rev. Dr. Honor, Dr. Traill, Professor 
Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letters read : — 

SimVooishank ^ E 1 t0 *' St “hope*eet Schools, Belfast. 

C.E Gl0 ° ksl, “ k “* d “ ( D “- 10 ). “ Returns relating to Laurel Hill School, 

Libei ty, all m the city of Dublin, may be dealt with under the Act. 

not E“ttan “ 1 “®“ St2 tl “* tk ^ “» recd ™ d 

in^e,‘™«o? EiEof SEsZnS E” “ P ° SSible <Ute ’ tat tk “ 

for the Commission at prEt £ 

RoyMT^Sngl.^ &0m C °' 0nd M “ h ’ - to Dungannon 

To be informed that the Commissioners are not yet in a position to deal with his inquiry. 

0i^& t ?5s&^^^2sSr£r ,,r ‘ , “ Privy ComciI - D “ bl “ «*-■>* 

1. Swords Borough Schools 

2. Church of Ireland Training College. 

3. Morgan’s and Mercer’s Schools. 

Ordered : — 

suffit^to^SSrsEES'ttTE “ ” plyt » as objections, and 
■uppiy all documents am^m^information that^m^'lmTeqtdred.^ 611 ^ ^ °”” dI *» 

*° FoyIe 0one « e Draft -0 Owyn and Young's 

W& ™ Sy ?on^dTnd^Sf “ 4 ^ “* S “°l« Schools, 

on the 18th instant, it will be necessarv £, 111 ? Schools may be published 

tatives of the Chamber of Commerce,' on or before Tuesi^DTOmEf * he Eei ™ en - 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbor, 

January 7, 1887. 
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December 13, 1886. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Rev. Dr. Molloy, Dr. Traill. 

The draft observations upon the objections sent in to the Privy Council drawn up by 
the Secretary were considered and amended. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

January 7, 1887. 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


December 17, 1886. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present : — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Professor Dougherty. 

Ordered that the Draft Schemes for the following Endowments be first published on 
December 18, 1886 : — 

6. The Endowments in connexion with the “ Ormond-quay Presbyterian Church,” in the 
City of Dublin. 

7. Stanhope-street School, Belfast, in the County of Antrim. 

8. The Ulster Society for promoting the education of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, 
established at Belfast, in the County of Antrim. 

9. The Endowments belonging to “ St. Patrick’s Cathedral Choristers’ School, St. Patrick’s 
Deanery School, and Knight’s Endowed School, and Matthew Neary Mahon’s Educational 
Endowment for Orphan Children of the Dean of St. Patrick’s Liberty,” all in the City of 
Dublin. 

10. The “ Alexandi’a College,” and the “ Alexandra School,” both in the City of Dublin. 

The Secretary when forwarding a copy of the Scheme for the Endowments in connec- 
tion with Ormond-quay Presbyterian Church, to A. K. M'Entire, Esq., was directed to 
state that the Scheme has been first published subject to the production before the final 
signature of the Scheme, of proper evidence of the documents therein referred to, and 
the Commission will require the Trustees to inform the Secretary when and where it will 
be convenient for them to produce the documents. 

Gebald FitzGibbon, 

January 7, 1887. 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


December 18, 1886. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present : — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Rev. Dr. Molloy, Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

The observations on the objections, lodged with the Privy Council, against Schemes 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, were finally revised, and ordered to be sent to the Clerk of the Privy 
Council, with a letter as drafted. 

The Secretary was directed to write to the Bishop of Derry and to the Dean of Deny, 
informing them that the Commissioners have in preparation a Draft Scheme for the 
future government and management of the Creggan School, and it has occurred to them 
that it would be expedient that the Governing Body to be incorporated should be one 
qualified to hold all or such of the Endowments of the Diocese of Derry, or parish of 
Tempiemore, belonging to the Church as could be efficiently managed by such a body ; also 
to ask them to be good enough to consider the matter, to make a list of the insti- 
tutions, if any, which it would seem desirable to include in such a Scheme ; to make 
any suggestions as to the formation of the Governing Body that occur to them, and, 
to communicate on the subject with the office at their earliest convenience after Christmas, 
and to enclose specimens of the Schemes which have been settled by the Commissioners, 
by consent. 

Letter (December 17) read from the Secretaiy, Royal Academical Institution, Belfast, 
enclosing draft proposals for the amendment of the constitution of the Endowment — 
To be informed that the Commissioners have read the draft proposals, and that these pro- 
posals appear sufficiently detailed to apprise the Commissioners of the views of his Committee, 
that the Commissioners would be glad at any time before January 31, 1887, as mentioned in 
their letter of December 11, to receive and consider any resolutions in reference to the pro- 
posals now submitted, which may be adopted by the Court' of Proprietors, that as the form 
and details of the Scheme ought, in the opinion of the Commissioners, to conform to those 
which have been adopted in other cases, they think that expense may be saved if the draft pro- 
posals of the Committee are taken as the basis of any resolution to be submitted to them 
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Sth^C^ Cletalisd f 0W is unnecessary, 

interested will have tivo months durinc which to submit f ° n °1 ^ ■ S cbeme all persons 
considered, and, if necessarv . . ut forma l objections, which will be dulv 

mitted to the Lord Lieutenant in Council ^ m<1Ulry may be heId before the Scheme is suk 

** to Lord Justice BitsGibbon, 

Instructions were given with reference to the following Draft Schemes _ 

mss I £S: t zx tbe Ed °““ ion of a ° D “ f md Dumb 

Merchant Tailors’ School. 

Bertrand Female Orphan School. 

Cwyn and Young Endowments, Londonderry. 

Dublin Parochial Schools. ^ 

Tullyvin and Benbawn Schools. 

Prior Hansard, and Blackroek Schools. 

Watts s Endowed School. Lurgan 

SA ° 0h m ' 1 Mrs - School. 

Methodist College, Belfast. 

Robertson’s Schools, Co. Donegal 
Drummond Institution. ° 

Sullivan Schools, Holy wood. 

Phibsborougli Sunday and Daily Schools. 

Foyle College, Londonderry. 

Academical Institution, Londonderry, 
y™ Endowment (LilUput-street), Belfast. 

Ladies Industrial School, Belfast. 

Collegiate School, Monaghan. 

Rainey School, Magherafelt. 

Laurel Hill School, Coleraine. 

Drelmcourt and Mall Schools, Armagh. 

The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

January 7, 1887. 


January 7, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Naesau-street, Dublin 

: ~ L ° rcl Justie8 fezCtoBOH, Professor DobSHEETy. 

Minutes of the four preceding meetings read and confirmed. 

Letters read : — 

Endowments inTis’Dioc™?*' D ' D '’ E “ Sll0I> ° f B8ny ( Deoember 2I ) «* to Educational 
Oa™ K ' Bar ‘°“' B D - (December 22), as to the Tullyvin and Benbawn Schools, County 
H B?U« W ' J ' A "““ b »P »' KoWu (December 26), as to Lord Castleceote's 

md T s5;ooi. COmnS (December 2S ) ashing for copies of Scheme No. 10, Alexandra College 

for cophJof thSehemK for the’crtra mdrP nghai l' ?* S - er IostitatiOT1 . Mast, asking 
To he informed that the ulto Lc f E T‘ ^ 
and was intended as a pmsiSfc SiS™ “ tbe “stance, 

but not proceeded with pending the ScW 

the Cahra Institution, being an exclusively 

County cS U “ 7 S) “ d from M - Hearty, Esq, as to an Endowment of Kinsale School, 
the Commission tin mab^tTsay b ? “ifi!."** into “ due cm ™ i that 

neighbourhood, but due notice will be iivenWaSlI' 7 m T" ir y “ Cork or its 

Bequest of Miss Anal It. Harding.’defe’Sed”’ &<1 '' antl Frands B ' 0rmsb y. Esq., as to 

meS ™° a g"l Ms ITS, Tthe d«th of "tiS’T'i ?“ * he ,‘ late at "' I “ b *» Endow- 
exempt under Section 7, paragraph 4 If the Wm . tb8I *'“» that it is not 

he excluded from the “ ““ 
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appeal’ not to be exempted under Section 7, paragraph 6 ; but in framing any Scheme for its 
management it will, under Section 13, be the duty of the Commissioners to have regard to 
the intention of the Founder that religion shall be taught upon Biblical and Protestant 
principles in whatever institution or institutions may be permitted to share in the benefit of 
the Endowment ; also that the powers of the Trustees appearing to be discretionary by the 
Will, the Commission would not desire to undertake the settlement of any Scheme without 
having, in the first instance, the proposals of the Trustees submitted to them in writing, and 
should those proposals appear to the Commissioners to be such as they could approve, they 
would be prepared to exercise the powers of the Act for the purpose of permanently securing 
the due application of the Endowment in accordance with the Will, and of aiding the 
Trustees in making proper provision for the execution of their trust. 

Letter (December 21) read from The Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, Loi’d Bishop of Limerick, 
as to Leamy School, Limerick. 

To be informed that the Leamy School is one of those as to which it will be the duty of 
the Commission to hold a local inquiry, when the best method of extending its usefulness 
can be considered in connexion with the cases of the other educational Endowments belonging 
to Limerick and its neighbourhood ; that at the inquiry the Commission would be happy to 
receive his suggestions and the heads, in writing, of any proposals which he might desire to make, 
but it is not necessary that he should trouble himself with the preparation of a draft Scheme, 
which it will be the duty of the Commissioners to prepare after hearing the evidence of all 
persons interested, and that the Commission are unable to say when they are likely to hold 
an inquiry in Limerick or its neighbourhood, but dup notice will be given by advertisement 
or otherwise. 

Letter (June 5) read from the Under Secretary, Dublin Castle, asking for an Estimate 
for the year 1887-8. 

The Secretary was directed to send the information asked for. 

The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

January 22, 1887. 


January 8, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present :■ — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Professor Dougherty. 

Letter (January 6) read from John Pirn, Esq., as to Brookfield Agricultural School. 

To be informed that the Commissioners have heard that the Committee of the School are 
desirous of having a Scheme settled for the future management of that Institution, as soon as 
the sanction of the yearly meeting of the Society of Friends can be obtained, that the Endow- 
ment referred to in his letter could be conveniently dealt with in this Scheme, which could 
confer upon the Governing Body extended powers of investment, and that with regard to his 
apprehension as to bringing the School under the Educational Endowments Act, to point out 
that the Commissioners are bound by the Act to have regard to the intentions of the Founder 
in settling a Scheme for the management of any Endowment, and in the case of those 
Endowments which are brought within the scope of the Commission by the consent of the 
Governing Body, it is invariably the practice of the Commissioners to consult to the fullest 
extent the wishes of those interested, in regard to the provisions of the Scheme. 

Letter (January 17) read from the Secretaries, Commissioners of Charitable Donations 
and Bequests, as to Primate Robinson Loan Fund, Armagh. 

To be informed that Schemes are in preparation dealing with several Endowments in 
and about Armagh, and that the above mentioned Fund will be dealt with in one of these 
Schemes. 

The Commission adjourned. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

January 22, 1887. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 
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January 15, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Dr. Traill. 

Copies of the Annual Report for the vpav i qq k a x, , 

^ t0 earn™! 

The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

January 22, 1887. 


January 22, 18S7. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at them Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin 
Piesent; Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Dr. Tjiaill, Professor Doiighiett. 
Mmutes of the three preceding meetings read and confirmed. 

Reply as sent approved. ' £W "* S ^ th ™° 

&0m U * Uad * Castle, relative to the 

Reply to be sent as drafted. 

Iretad, r enS7co;t : «*“* «f «» Church of 
be incorporated to/ the p™ of IS Id 7 their to 

Commissioners can make provision for the d eos°t of P'' 0Ti<Jed the 

management out of tL^iLomTtf “L^fed™ “ th6m * 1 ° P T‘ d6 for tlle 00st of 
which the incorporation of the Standing Committee to hold J “ aua ° ec1 ’ and fcliafc . ai *y cases in 
may be thought advantageous should be brought undo +1 °P® rt y &r educational purposes 
such information as will enable thei to 3*“* ? the , C °““^ion Vith 

m the Standing Committee as proposed will be beneficial and - ^ vestl , n S of tlie Endowments 
for which the Endowments have been created. b fi<aal and m accordance with the purposes 

The Secretary was also directed to send a eonv 
to every Diocesan Council for the purpose of eShWrt. abo J e ‘ named letfc er and reply 
are any cases of Endowments in their Dioceses to whifh if Tn id 1 T het3ler ther ® 

epply the powers of the Commission *» 

The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

January 29, 1887. 


January 29, 1887, 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offiees, 23, Nassau-street, Dnblin. 
Present : — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Dr. Traill. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letters read : — . 

representative of the ffirngisS of ilffonL^ ° f Ca “ m “ r 5 r 0r<1 “' appointing the Earl of Erne 
MOToikl C ° nS6 ” t f0 ‘' the 0on,missio11 to deal with the Nicholson 

for a Scheme B6lf “ 8t (I “’' 28) ’ enclosin S proposals 
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Letter (January 25) read from Rev. the Warden of Alexandra College enclosing objec- 
tions and amendments to Draft Scheme published. 

To be informed that it appears to the Commissioners that the most desirable course will be 
to appoint a meeting after the expiration of the period allowed for lodging objections, when 
representatives of the Council and Committee of the College will be requested to attend, and 
that the Commissioners will, so far as in their power, endeavour so to amend the Scheme as 
to satisfy the wishes of those now managing the institution, so far as that object can be 
attained, with due regard to efficiency and to the interests of education. 


Letter (January 24) read from Alexander Livingstone asking when Commissioners would 
inquire into Lisnaboe Endowed School, County Longford. 

To be informed that the school will be inquired into in due course, and that notice of such 
inquiry will be given him. 


In reply to the circular letter forwarded to the Secretaries of Diocesan Councils letters 
were submitted from the following Diocesan Councils : — Ferns ; Down, Connor and 
Dromore ; Ardagh ; Leighlin ; Derry and Raphoe ; Cashel and Emly. 

The Commission adjourned. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

February 5, 1887. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


February 5, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present : — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

The Secretary submitted two accounts for advertisements of Schemes by the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council sent in by Messrs. Eason and Son, and was instructed to send 
same to the Under Secretary, with a letter as drafted by the Commissioners, and to 
inform Messrs. Eason and Son accordingly. 

The Commission adjourned 

J. B. Dougherty, 

February 19, 1887. 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


February 12, 1887. 

Stated attendance of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present : — Lord Justice FitzGibbon. 

A letter was submitted from the Under Secretary, sending back Messrs. Eason and 
Son’s account for advertising, and stating that the Lord Lieutenant was advised that the 
amount charged should be defrayed out of the endowments. 

The Secretary was directed to return the account to the Under Secretary with a reply 
as drafted. 

J. B. Dougherty, 

February 19, 1887. 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


February 19, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present -Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting and subsequent stated attendance read and confirmed. 
The Heads of a Scheme for Sullivan Schools, Holywood, were submitted and approved. 
The Commission adjourned 

Anthony Traill, 

February 2G, 1887. 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary . 
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February 26, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present : Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letter read from the Under Secretary, Dublin CWle 
objection lodged with the Privy Council by the ^lieutorf If 7? « S Up , 0n T tle 

against the Raheny and Coolock Parochial Schools' Scheme f 1 S ‘ muel Law 

The Secretary was directed to send reply as drafted 

niSTfe^ ^ Sco te h Con, 

c e avg„“ 

nomination, they had not taken any pari in the management e?dow2 ° f 
The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

March 1, 1887. 


March 1, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present:— Lord Justice FitzGibbok, Eight Hon. Johs Naish, Dr. Teaill. 
Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letter (February 21) read from Thomas Spunner, Esq and F B Orni.lv* F i 
mg statement as to Miss Harding’s Bequest. 1 Ulm,sb y. E sq., enelos- 

To be informed that the Commissioners would be very triad to rmmiMm. , , 

lmes of the printed memorandum therein enclosed, without aTpresent anfvh, proposals on ? 
conclusion as to details, that it would appear to be undesLahWo fo 1 1V S at an ^ defimte 
if the fund can be utilized for the benefit of those alreadrexStL- anriTu ^ 

ess 

- •» Draft Scheme for Ulster 

vision as to giving trades to the pupils will leave it onHnLl ? Scheme > and the pro- 
as they think fit. 1 ^ e 16 °P tlona l to the Governors to do so or not 

The Commission adjourned 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


John Naish, 

March 5, 1887. 


marcli 5, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin 

Present-Right Hon ' J ™ Naish ' Re - Dr. Molloy, Dr. Teaill, Professor Doiiohebty. 

Mmutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

iniSof^tte^l^trf 6 SST’ Endowments (Scotland) Com- 

missioners in replyT to toli^S g»«rnors of private charities by his Coin- 
February. P 1 inquiries directed to be made at the meeting on the 26th 

161 ill W 4> ^ r ° m ^ Eli “ S H - BSU ' “ t0 Provincial School, Lisburn 

CommiSn^rret-lhl " ffl be “ 

tions on it to the Commission. L Justice FitzGibbon, and to submit his observa- 
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The objections to the Draft Schemes framed for the future government and manage- 
ment of the Educational Endowments in connection with Ormond-quay Presbyterian 
Church, and of the Educational Endowments known as “Stanhope-street Schools,” Belfast 
were considered. 

The Commission adjourned. 

John Naish, 

March 5, 1887. 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


March 12, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present Eight Hon. Johh Naish, Eev. Dr. Molloy, Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letters read : — 

The Clerk of the Privy Council, Dublin Castle (March 11), remitting the Scheme for 
bwords Borough Schools, with a declaration under Section 24 of the Act, that certain 
modifications should be made therein. 

The SOTetajof the Diocessn Council of Tuam (March 11), as to Educational Endowments 
m that Diocese. 


The objections received to the Draft Scheme published for the future government and 
management of the Ulster Society for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, Belfast were 
considered. ’ 

, -f- Public Sitting was fixed to be held at Lisburn on Monday, March 28, 1887 at one 
o clock, P.M., with reference to the Nicholson Endowment, and the Secretary was directed 
to have same advertised in the Belfast Newsletter and the Northern Whig. 

A set of rules setting forth the mode of procedure in preparing Draft Schemes was 
considered and amended. 


The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


John Naish. 

March J9, 1887. 


March 19, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 
Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

The rules setting forth the mode of procedure in preparing Draft Schemes were further 
considered and amended. 1 

The Secretary was directed to write to Messrs. Crookshank and Leech, Solicitors 
stating that the Commission are surprised that so much delay has taken place in furnishing 
$kVt n r!° rmafcl t^i e0n ? r r lng - t i ie Laurel Hil1 Sc hool asked for in previous correspondence, 
them tb n ?Tn^b m t0 / Urn ^?am e °n ° V b . ef ? re Saturda y> the 26th instant, and informing 
them that i not then furnished the Commissioners will be obliged to consider what steos 
they should take to enforce the furnishing of the information required, ^ 

.m^?l affc - S t T em ! S A f °A- Hibem i an ? Iarine Society, Dublin, Foyle College, Londonderry, 
and Academical Institution, Londonderry, were further considered. 

The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretaiy. 


John Naish, • 
March 26, 1887. 
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March 26, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present : — Right Hon. J. Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 
Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letters read : — 

Messrs. Croolishank and Leech, Solicitors, Coleraine (March 25), as to Laurel Hill School 
Coleraine. 

The Clerk of the Privy Council, Dublin Castle (March 25), postponing the hearing of the 
objections lodged against the Schemes for Morgan’s and Mercer’s Schools, and for Raheny 
and Coolock Parochial Schools. 

The Draft Scheme for Claremont Institution was considered. 

The consideration of the Draft Scheme for Foyle College, Londonderry, was postponed 
to a future sitting. 

The Commission adjourned. 

John Naish. 

April 16, 1887. 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


March 28, 1887. 

PUBLIC SITTING. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Nicholson Memorial School, Lisburn. 
Present : — Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Mr. J. W. M'Bride, Shorthand Writer, was in attendance. 


Nicholson Endowment. 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined : — 

Rev. Arthur J. Moore, Incumbent of Christ Church, Lisburn. 
Hugh Mack, | , , 

James Campbell, } Chtmfcrardem. 

Rev. George Chamberlain. 

John Ritchie. 

George H. Clarke. 

John Ruddy. 

William Savage. 

James Boggs. 

Rev. William Dawson Pounden, Rector of Lisburn. 

The Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 

The Commission adjourned. 


N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


Gerald Molloy, 

May 18, 1887. 


April 16, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present ; — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 

Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the meeting of March 26 read and confirmed. 

Letter (April 12) read from Thomas Spunner, Esq., and F. B. Ormsby, Esq., Trustees 
of the Harding Bequest, _ stating they were prepared to have an interview with the 
Commissioners with a view to the settlement of a Scheme by the Commission for the 
Harding Bequest — 

To be informed that the Commissioners would hold a conference with them on Saturday, 
April 23, at 11 o’clock, a.m. 

Ordered : — 

That the Dean of the Chapel Royal be informed that the Commissioners will confer with 
the representatives of the Committee and Council of Alexandra College concerning the 
amendments proposed to the Draft Scheme published by the Commission on Saturday, 
April 23, at 12 o’clock, noon. 
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The Draft Scheme for the Royal Academical Institution, Belfast, was considered. 
The Commission adjourned. 

John Naish, 

April 23, 1887. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


April 23, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present : — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right L Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 

Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Mr. Thos. Spunner and Mr. Francis B. Ormsby, Trustees of the Will of Miss Anna 
Mi diet, on Harding, and Mr. J. B. Pim, and Rev. Canon Greene, Members of the Committee 
of Dublin Working Boys’ Home, attended and had a conference with the Commissioners. 

It was decided to have a Public Sitting on Saturday, May 21, at 11 o’clock, A.M., when 
the Dublin Working Boys’ Home and Harding Bequest will be taken into consideration. 

The Trustees were requested in conjunction with the Committee of the Working Boys’ 
Home, in the meantime to prepare and send into the Commission the outlines of a Scheme 
for the management of these two Endowments. 

A Public Sitting, already published, was sanctioned to be held on Friday, May 6, at 
Ballymena, with a view to the settlement of Schemes for : — 

Diocesan School, Ballymena. 

Erasmus Smith’s English School, Ballymena. 

Guy’s Free National School, Ballymena. 

It was ordered as to the Nicholson Endowment — 

That Mrs. Maxwell and her son (being the 'residuary legatees of the Will of Clara 
Nicholson) should be communicated with as to the Draft Scheme before its publication. 

The Commission adjourned. 

John Naish. 

April 28, 1887. 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


April 28, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letters read ; — 

Rev. A. J. Moore (April 22), as to the Governing Body for the Nicholson Endowment, 
Lisburn. 

His Grace the Lord Primate and others, as to the Scheme for the Royal Academical Institution, 
Belfast. 

Charles B. Brett, Solicitor (April 2S), enclosing information as to the Ladies’ Industrial 
School, Belfast. 

The Secretary, Royal Belfast Academical Institution, (April 26), enclosing list of the 
original subscribers to that Institution. 

Rev. C. J. MAlestcr (April 25 and April 27), giving names of present members of the 
Committee of Sullivan Schools, Holywood, and other information. 

Rev. James Heron (April 27), enclosing list of original subscribers to the Royal Belfast 
Academical Institution, with the religious denominations of each. 

Rev. Thomas Hamilton (April 27), enclosing list of the proprietors of the Royal Belfast 
Academical Institution, with the religious denominations of each. 

Rev. J. S. M'Clintock (April 27), giving names of two persons to be inserted in the Draft 
Scheme for the Prior, Hansard, and Blackrock Schools, Lifford, as the first representatives of 
the Select Vestry on the Governing Body. 

i 2 
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Letter (April 25) read from Rev. T. Martin. Adm, Athlone enclosing a read,,*- 
passed at an Education Meeting held at Athlone, as to Endowments i/thaUocS 
To be informed that the Commissioners before dealing with the T5'nr7nurrn£m+ n t> . 
School, Athlone, will hold a Public Inquiry 

occasion to receive the evidence of all persons interest +1 lje o Ja <\on tliat 

interests of Roman Oathriic education, L to 

of the Act by which the Commission is constituted. * section 13 

Letter (April 26) read from the Secretary, Alexandra Collette asking that a 
to 8 hto. a ” bB Iaid brfCTe tbe Councii ° f the CoSege h* fZaS 
Ordered : — 

fo^ThS? reiiSed SClK “ e &r A '° Xmd ™ CoU ^ “0 School is ready, copies he 

q J?®, I r I ’ aft Sche “ as fo F *8 Eo J al Belfast Academical Institution, Watts’s Endowed 
School, Lurgan, and Londonderry Academical Institution, were further considered 

The Draft Scheme for the Currie School, Belfast, was considered and passed. 

The heads of a Scheme for the Belfast Academy were submitted and tlm ,± 
was directed to write for further information i “So "eriSl 
nominating pupils by patrons of the Academy. privilege oi 

The Secretary was directed to send notice of the Public Sitting at Ballymena to 
Captain Perry, Agent to Sir Hugh Adair, and to Mr. Alexander Cafutli, Solicitor. 

The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary! 


John Naish, 

May 12, 1887. 


April 29, 18S7. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present:— Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Moiloy, Dr. Teaill, Professor Dohohkrty. 

Town 11 mf£u 27) read . fro “ Ca P“ n . Agent to Sir Hugh Adair, granting use of 
lown Ball, Ballymena, for the public inquiry on May 6. ° 

The Draft Schemes for Foyle College, Londonderry, and Collegiate School Monaghan 
were considered and approved provisionally subject to the following resolution 8 ’ 

That these Schemes be not finally adopted and published until the Commissioliers have a’ 
SSS» »a < K£" " g W the Cl " m5 0t the denominations in 

The Commission adjourned. 


John Naish, 

May 12, 1887. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


April 80, 1887. 

PUBLIC SITTING. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at then- offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present ;-Lord Justice KtzGjbboh t Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Moiloy, 
ur . iraill, rroiessor Dougherty. 

Mr. George K. Magee, Shorthand Writer, was in attendance. 

Sword Borough Schools. 

“ a “" “ ° f ■“? 
in^MncR.^ 611 ^ 6 ^ ® <dleme pursuant to the declaration reMived'^inth^Lm^LTeut^ant 
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The existing Governors of Swords Borough Schools were represented by Mr. J. J. 
Twigg, Q.c. (instructed by Messrs. Maunsell & Son). There also attended : — 

The Most Rev. Lord Plunket, Archbishop of Dublin. 

The Most Rev. Win. J. Walsh, Archbishop of Dublin. 

Rev. Canon Twigg, Vicar of Swords. 

Rev. D. P. Mulcahy, p.p., Swords. 

Mr. J. Bowden. 

Mr. J. Lowndes. 

The letter of the Clerk of the Privy Council remitting the Scheme, with a declaration 
that it should be amended in certain clauses was considered. 

A memorandum from the Most Rev. Dr. Walsh was submitted and considered. 


It was ordered : — 

That in the amended Scheme the existing building of Swords Borough School shall be 
vested in the Governors of the old Borough School, unless within ten days an objection be 
received from the existing Governors or the Select Vestry to their being so vested. 

The consideration of the Scheme was adjourned to Saturday, May 14, at 11 o’clock, a.m. 


The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


John Naish, 

May 12, 1887. 


May 6, 1887. 

PUBLIC SITTING. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Town Hall, Ballymena. 

Present : — Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Mr. John M'Bride, Shorthand Writer, was in attendance. 

Ballymena Diocesan School. 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined : 

Rev. Robert King, b.a. 

Very Rev. The Dean of Connor. 

Rev. E. F. Simpson. 

Rev. David M'Meekin. 

Right Hon. John Young, d.l. 

Alexander Caruth, Esq. 

Captain Perry. 

Erasmus Smith’s English School. 

Very Rev. J. W. Murray, ll.D., Dean of Connor was sworn and examined. 

Guy’s Free School. 

The following witnesses were sworn and examined : — 

W. R. Wilson. 

John Patx'ick. 

John Alexander. 

James Ballantine. 

The Commission adjourned. 

Gerald Molloy, 

May IS, 1887. 

N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


May 7, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present: — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 

Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Letters read : — 

Right Hon. Lord Ardilaun (April 29), consenting to act on the proposed Governing Body 
for St. Patrick’s Cathedral Schools. 

Thomas Laffan, Esq., m.d. (April 29), as to claims of Schools in Cashel to a share of public 
endowments. 
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Samuel Robinson (May 2), as to tie DrelincoUrt Endbwment, Armagh 

•oSSa ta 5) ’ 83 10 * Bond meEti0Md “ tke 

Wa R. Wilson (May 5), enclosing Lease of Gay’s School, Ballymena, and copy of J. Gay’s 
Rey. R. Stoney (May o), as to St. Matthew’s School, Irishtown. 

Letter (May 6) read from Rey. Jos. Quinn, C.C., Magherafelt, as to Rainey School 

to snbmrt any wntten statement the Commissioners will be gad ^ to recoiy" if aid S’ 

The Secretary was directed to write to Thos Gick Esr. m nM n n „ „„ ■ , . 

letter of the 13th ult., relating to the 

byo" 8 ^ 

Commissioners to undertake the man^™ landed ' p* o Z&TSffiZ'toJi!’ 

The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


John Naish, 

May 12, 1887. 


May 12, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin 
^.WJustioe^^H^^^^ Dr. Mollot, 

Mmutes .of the four preceding meetings held at the offices read and con&rmed 
Letters read : — 

Alexmidra Codege^il^rneet" o^^iursday^neyt^ 18 * 1 ° 0 '' n0a 0ommit *“ ° f Education of 
R rlTterit' SS So B ™»| 0lidt0tS (Mily 7> ’ “ to ae E “ ft Sterne for Ormondujn.y 

dis^Zhfni^»^ rZt d ‘rr?oir^r B .^ a *■* *>» *»«» 

dini^ <» restricted to a 

originally founded. ° 1 t0 the Iocallties for which the schools were 

The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

May 18, 1887. 
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May 13, 1887. 

Meeting of tlie Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present 


-Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John NAiSH,Rev. Dr. Molloy, 
Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 


Letters read . , 

Very Rev. the Dean ot Armagh (May 10), as to the Kobmson Loan A, 

Thos. Gick, Esq., Assistant Secretary (May 11), giving information asked for as to Olare- 

:, C Ri v.'a!'.! .* Moore (May 12), asking when the Scheme for the Nicholson School, Lisburn, 
-will be published. 

Letter (May 10) read from Rev. Wallace M'Mullen asking that the Scheme for the 
Methodist College, Belfast, may be drafted before June 16, the day on which the Con- 
ference meets in Belfast — a , 

To be informed that the Commission will use every endeavour to have the Draft Scheme 
prepared, or at all events to have the substance of it reduced into such a shape that it may be 
seen by the Conference before the date named m bis letter. 

The Draft Schemes for tho Gwyn and Young Endowments, Londonderry, and the 
Nicholson School, Lisburn, were considered and amended. 


The ease of the Royal Schools was further considered. 
The Commission adjourned. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

Mn.v 1 8. 1887. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


May 14, 1887. 

PUBLIC SITTING. 

Molin g of the Commission held tkisday attheir Offices, 23, Nassan-street, Dublin, 

Present Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Eight Hon. John Kush, Bev. Dr. Molloy, 
Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 


Swords Borough Schools. 

The Scheme was further considered by the Judicial Commissioners. 

The Key. Canon Twigg and Mr, John Maunsell were present as representing the 
existing Goyerning Body of the Swords Borough School 

The Rev. D. P. Mulcahy, P.P., was also present as representing the Eoman Catholic 
population of the Parish of Swords. 

Letter (May 13) read from F. B. Ormsby Esq,, enclosing heads of Scheme for the 
Dublin Working Boys’ Home and the Harding Endowment. 

The Commission adjourned. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

May 18, 1887. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Meeting of the 
Present : — Lord 


May 18, 1887. 

Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassan-street, Dublin. 
Justice FitzGibbon, Eight Hon. John Naish, Kev. Dr. Molloy, 
Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 


Minutes of the three preceding meetings read and confirmed. 


UUUUllCO uxivy muw O o 

iKi: styrt-s & - 
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J?“¥ b ' i Obliged for any information relating to them wSoE* couh"'® St °“ mm “ s ioner3 
sidering the cases of all at the same time ° 16m W 10 Could assisfc tJlem in con- 

™ — ““ — f themes should be published on June 25, and it 

folW^“ n ‘ h ° M meet ** of Schemes on May 23, and three 

^Mowing eight Schemes were fixed for finai settlement on Monday and following 

Currie School, Belfast. 

Hibernian Marine Society, Dublin. 

Academical Institution. 

Watts s Endowed School, Lurgan 

Gwyn and Young Endowments, Londonderry. 

Claremont Institution, Dublin ^ 

Merchant Tailors’ School, Dublin. 

Coleraine Academical Institution. 

The case of the Royal Schools was further considered. 

The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


John Naish, 

May 25, 1887. 


May 21, 1887. 

PUBLrC SITTING. 

esent .—Lord Justice EitzGirbon, RgstHon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 
Mr. A Short. Shorthand Writer, was in attendance. 

Bertrand Female Orphan School. 

‘m Wift ragard *° tIlis Endowment 

n ; SoHd ‘° r ' Ag “‘ °™ r Estate, was sworn and examined 

Ddblin Working Boys' Hoke and Harding Beqhest 

On ^.deration of a Draft Scheme for these Endowments : _ 

>f M 6 p n S te n ° f tt ™Hartm g Behest tl ' VOnl Fetierstoni »“Sl>. Solicitor) appeared on behalf 


oP ;r v ™ instructed by Mr. Ed 

01 -vr e rT l in tees of tlie Harding Bequest appeared . 

Mr * B. ormshy and Mr. Edward Eethemtonhangh were sworn and e™,d. 


Tbo finiira • ° vere sworQ a nd examined. 

pre T st“°™ 8 of the Dnblin Working Boys' Home were 

Webster, Mr. Chenevii, Mr. P. B. Omsby^' M^h^Spu^en Can ° n WaIsh ’ Eev - R G - 


The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


John Naish, 

May 25, 1887. 


May 23, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassan-street Dnblin 
ZZ ZZ ^ Hon. JOHN NAISH, Rey,Dr. D CoY. 

‘ 0tte Y8S ‘ iBS ° f fte 

the Swords Bor„S ScS S«Sm“° 8 rHOMo " S of ^ * Swords Part* as to 

th.^^^si^^2alS!r£KSo5^SEaE^3^ , ^ , » ^0f '* , * 
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The Draft Schemes for Currie School, Belfast, and Hibernian Marine Society, 
were considered and amended. 

John Naish, 

May 25, 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Dublin, 


1887. 


May 24, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present: — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 

Dr. Traill. 

Letter (May 24) read from the Registrar, Hibernian Marine Society, enclosing list of life 
members and annual members of the Society. 

The Draft Scheme for Currie School, Belfast, was further considered. 

The Draft Scheme for Watts’s Endowed School, Lurgan, was considered and amended. 

John Naish, 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretar y May 25, 1887. 


May 25, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present : — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. J. Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, Dr. Traill, 
Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the four preceding meetings read and confirmed. 

The memorandum of Dr. Traill with reference to Laurel Hill School, Coleraine, was 
considered. 

The Secretary was directed to inform Rev. Robert Kyle that the Commissioners are 
about to form a Governing Body for the Laurel Hill School, proposing to reserve to 
him the managership or the right to nominate the manager so long as he remains owner 
of the lands of Tullyvannagh, and that they propose to permit him to nominate two 
members of the Governing Body and also himself, to act as a Governor or to nominate 
another in his place, also to request that he will be good enough to furnish the Commission 
with the names of two persons residents in the locality, and the name of a manager, and 
to state whether he will act himself as a Governor or not, and if not to no inate some 
person to act in his place, and to inform him that as the School is a mixed School the 
Commissioners would accept the name of a lady or ladies on his nomination, and that it 
is proposed to add three other members who will be named in the Scheme by the Com- 
missioners, and the power of co-opting their successors will be given to the Governing 
Body subject to his rights while owner of the Estate. 

The Secretary was directed to write to the Coleraine Town Commissioners and to the 
Committee of Coleraine Academical Institution, letters as drafted asking for the names of 
persons they would propose as Governors of the Laurel Hill School. 

The Draft Scheme for the Royal Belfast Academical Institution was further considered 
and amended. 

John Naish, 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. May 26, 1887. 


May 26, 1887- 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present : — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naisf, Rev. Dr. Molloy, , 
Dr. Traill. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirm ed 

The further consideration of a memorandum as to the Drummond Institution Co., 
Dublin, was postponed. 

On the consideration of the memorandum as to the Sullivan Schools, Holywood, it was 
resolved that the following provisions be inserted in the Draft Scheme : — 

1. That eveiy Governor before acting shall sign an acceptance of the office and declaration 
of his willingness to act as Governor, and to carry out the provisions of the Scheme in the 
management of the School. 

2. The Scheme to contain a provision that every School under the management of the 
Governors under the Scheme shall be managed in accordance with the principles of non- 
sectarian education — to be defined in the Scheme in accordance with the intentions of the 
Testator. 

h 
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3. The Governing Body in future to include — 

(a.) The clergyman of every religious denomination of which there are twenty nunils 
m the school. 1 1 

(b.) One lay representative for each religious denomination that has twenty pupils hi 
the school, and two lay representatives for each religious denomination that has 
more than fifty. 

4 A minimum of the property to be applied to the purposes of the lower school, bein« not 
less than the original endowment. ° 

The Secretary was directed to write to each member of the Committee of the Sullivan 
Schools stating that the Commissioners would desire to insert in the Draft Schemes the 
names of representatives including the principal clergyman of each denomination, and 
that he will understand the insertion of the names in the draft will in no way bind any 
person so named to accept the office or to act unless on full consideration of the Draft 
Scheme. 

Also to write to the principal officiating clergymen of the following religious denomi- 
natmns m Holywood The Church of Ireland, the Roman Catholic Church, Presbyterian 
(First Congregation), N on-Subscnbing Presbyterian Church, Methodist Church, in the 
same terms as above, adding— “Whether willing himself to act or not he would oblige the 
Commissioners if he could suggest for their consideration the names of one or two lay- 
men of his denomination who, if named in the Scheme, would be likely to take an interest 
m the Schools and be useful as a Governor.” 

The heads of a Scheme were agreed upon. 

The Draft Scheme for the Claremont Institution, Dublin, was considered and amended. 
The Draft Scheme for the Royal Belfast Academical Institution, was further considered. 
It was also resolved : — 

That the Draft Scheme for the Bertrand Female Orphan School be framed, leaving the 
property m the hands of the Commissioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests. 

The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

June 1, 1887. 


June 1, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present:— Lord J ustice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy,Di\ Traill. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letters read : — 

Secretary, Hon. the Irish Society (May 27), as to Londonderry Academical Institution. 

The Clerk to the Town Commissioners, Coleraine (May 28), as to Laurel Hill School, 
Coleraine. 

Rev. Geo. M'Farland (May 28), enclosing Lease of the caretaker’s house attached to Currie 
School, Belfast. 

Rev. A. J. Moore asking when the Scheme for Nicholson Endowment will be published. 

Rev. Henry Osborne (May 28), ") 

Rev. John B. Crozier (May 28), 

Rev. Henry Halliday (May 28), 

Richard Patterson (May 28), Stating they will act on the proposed Governing 

Alfred M. Munster (May 28), Body for the Sullivan Schools, Holywood. 

Jonn Anderson (May 29), 

Archibald Dunlop (May 30), 

John Rintoul (May 31), 

Letter (May 27) read from Rev. J ohn Kinghan, asking for a copy of the Draft Scheme 
for the Claremont Institution — 

To be informed that a copy will be forwarded to him as soon as published. 

Letter (May 26) read from the Assistant Secretary, General Synod of the Church of 
Ireland, forwarding copies of Resolutions passed (1) by the General Synod, and (2) 
by the Standing Committee, as to Educational Endowments — 

T° ke informed that the first step to be taken for the incorporation of a Governing Body 
for Educational Endowments is to specify the Endowments which it is desired to vest in the 
proposed body, and to furnish the Commission with such evidence and particulars as will 
enable them to judge of the expediency and legality of the scheme proposed, also that any 
application which may be received from the Standing Committee or from any local or 
, ocesan authority, and which is accompanied by the necessary information, will receive the 
best attention of the Commission. 

Letter (May 31) read from the Commissioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests 
as to Ann Hall s Endowment. 
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The Secretary was directed to write to — 

The Registrar, Royal Dublin Society, 

The Secretaries, Board of National Education, 

The Secretary, North East Agricultural Society, and 
Rev. Canon Bagot, 

stating that a Scheme is under consideration for the above Endowment, and giving a 
precis of the facts as to the Endowment, to invite any suggestions for utilizing the tunas 
for any purpose connected with agricultural education, and also to request that the Com- 
mission may be furnished at any time before July 1, with any suggestions on the 
subject. 

The Draft Scheme for the Prior, Hansard, and Blackrock Schools, Lifford, was con- 
sidered and amended. 


The Commission adjourned. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

June 4, 1887. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


June 4, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present -.—Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Rev. Dr. Molloy, Dr. Traill. 


Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 


Letters read ; — 

Rev. C. J. M'Alester (June 1) ; Francis A. Heron (June 3) ; stating they will act on the 
Governing Body to be formed for the Sullivan Schools, Ho.ywood. T 

Rev. F. A. Sanders (June 2), sending the name of a representative of the Select Vestry 
of Killeslierdoney Parish to act on the Governing Body of the Tullyvin and Benbawn 

Rev. Robert Kyle (June 2), as to the formation of the Governing Body for the Laurel Hill 
School, Coleraine. . _ _ .. , 

Charles H. Brett, Solicitor (June 1), as to Ladies’ Industrial School, Belfast. 

Rev. F. A. Sanders, enclosing a resolution passed by the Select Yestry of Kules ei- 
doney Parish, as to the Tullyvin and Benbawn Schools. e , „ ,, 

Rev. Jos. W. M'Kay, d.d. (June 3), returning the amended schedule to the Scheme tor the 
Methodist College, Belfast. 


Letter (June 2) read from Rev. James O’Laverty, p.p., Holywood, as to the insertion of 
his name in the provisional Scheme, Holywood. 

To be informed that the Draft Scheme when now published will be subject under the Act 
to the discussion of all suggestions and objections from those interested, and the Commissioners 
did not in any way seek his approval of it until after he should have had the fullest opportu- 
nity of forming and expressing his views during the two months allowed for the lurtlier 
consideration of the Scheme. 


Letter (June 2) read from Rev. W. Moore Morgan as to the vesting and transfer of pro- 
perty under a Scheme. 

To be informed that no property will be inserted in any Scheme without some evidence 
satisfactory to the Commissioners that it is an Educational Endowment, but if appearing to be 
such or used for educational purposes it may be inserted in the Scheme without strict proof of 
legal title, the Scheme being so framed as not to confer any title if it does not previously 
exist. 


The Secretary was directed to write to the Commissioners of Education asking for a, 
return from their books of the date and amount of any private endowments given toi 
the building of the Royal Schools and of any repayments of the same. 


It was ordered : — 

I. That the following Schemes be now finally passed : — 

Currie School, Belfast. 

Hibernian Marine Society, Dublin. 

Watts’s Endowed School, Lurgan. 

Claremont Institution, Co. Dublin. 

Royal Belfast Academical Institution. 

II. That the following be prepared for final approval on J une 1 1 : 
Methodist College, Belfast. 

Lifford Group. 

Merchant Tailors’ School, Dublin. 

Collegiate School, Monaghan. 

Academical Institution, Coleraine. 
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III. That the following be prepared for final approval on June IS 
Nicholson School, Lisburn. 

Ladies’ Industrial School, Belfast. 

Magee College, Londonderry. 

Gwyn and Young Endowments, Londonderry. 

Dublin Working Boys’ Home and Harding Bequest. 

on^Jane^23 loHotving 'ue advanced with a view to their publication with the foregoing 

Myvin and Benbawn Schools, Cavan. 

Ramey School, Magherafelt. 

St. Peter’s Parochial School, Dublin. 

Greggan School, Londonderry. 

Sullivan Schools, Holywood. 

Phibsboro’ Sunday and Daily Schools, Dublin. 

Bertrand Female Orphan School, Dublin. 

And if possible : — 

Foyle College, Londonderry. 

Academical Institution, Londonderry. 

Laurel Hill School, Coleraine. 

Bobertson’s Schools, Co. Donegal. 


The Commission adjourned. 


Win. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

June 8, 1887. 


June 8, 1887. 

Meeting of the Cennnission heid this day at their Offices, 23, Nassan-street, DubKn 
resent : Lord Rev. Dr. Mollov, 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letters read : — 

and Y?nng F Mo™enta' S ° 1,cit0, ' S (Jm,e 7 >> a^ing for copy of Draft Scheme for the Gwyn 
Sullivan Schools, ^Holywood. Stat “ 8 ie " lU oct 0,1 tte Proposed Governing Body for the 
the^Schedule^to ^e^draft^Seheme^r’the Mhthothst College Mfl? “ 

Se^fc;^ 10 ” 1 G - M - Solicitor, ae to the Tullyvin and Benbawn 

To he ashed for further information. 

th»;^ 

The Secretary was directed to write to him again on the matter. 

The case of the Royal Schools was further considered. 

The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


John Naish, 

June 10, 1887. 


June 10, 1887. 

Pr“ S I ord rrt “ d ““ ^ 14 “ ,eir 23 ' — t Dablffi. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letters read : — 

County Donegal. ClintOCk (J ’ me ** the Prior ’ Hansard, and Blackrock Schools, Lifford 
Rev. R. Kyle (June 9) as to Laurel Hill School, Coleraine. 
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Letter (June 3) read irom the Under Secretary, enclosing a letter from the Treasury 
and a memorandum from the Draftsman to the Irish Government — in reference to the 
sources from which the costs of advertisements by the Lord Lieutenant in Council are to 
he paid. 

Ordered : — 

That a reply as drafted be sent with the memorandum also drafted by the Commission. 

Letter (June 9) read from Elias H. Bell as to Ulster Provincial School, Lisburn. 

To be informed that the Commissioners would be glad to exercise the powers of the Act as 
far as they can with propriety, but that any Scheme to be framed under the Act must 
extend to the entire government and management of the endowment, the independent 
and exclusive character of which, however, would not be interfered with. It appears to the 
Commissioners that the more advisable course would be that the present Governing Body of 
this Endowment should prepare and submit the heads of such a Scheme as they would desire. 
As the Endowment is not within the jurisdiction of the Commissioners they will not treat 
the sending in of the heads of a Scheme as a definite submission to their jurisdiction. 


It was ordered : — 

That Draft Schemes in future be published in the following manner : — 

1. By inserting one advertisement of all in the same batch in the Dublin newspapers. 

2. By inserting one advertisement in the leading local newspapers of the locality in 

which the Endowments to which the Draft Schemes relate are situated. 

3. By sending a copy to each Institution belonging to the Endowments to be posted. 

4. By sending a copy of the Scheme with a notice as drafted to all persons interested. 

5. By sending copies to the newspapers. 

6. By sending copies to the various religious denominations as on former occasions. 


The Methodist College Scheme was considered and amended. 

The Commission adjourned. 

John Naish, 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


June 11,1887. 


June 11, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present : — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 
Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 


Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

The Draft Scheme for the Methodist College, Belfast, was considered and amended. 

The Draft Scheme for the Prior, Hansard, and Blaekrock Schools, Lifford, was finally 
approved. 

The case of the Royal Schools was further considered. 


The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon. 

June 13, 1887. 


June 13, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present : — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 

Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letters read : — 

J. J. Moody (June 11) as to Coleraine Academical Institution. 

The Clerk to the Town Commissioners, Coleraine (June 8), as to the Laurel Hill School. 
Coleraine. 

Letter (June 10) read from Robert E. Ward, Bangor Castle, Belfast, as to the buildings 
of the Endowed School, Bangor — 

To be informed that there are no funds at the disposal of the Commission whose function 
is to frame Schemes for the future government and management of existing Endowments. 
The Draft Scheme for the Collegiate School, Monaghan, was finally approved. 

The Commission adjourned. 

John Naish, 

June 14, 1887- 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 
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June 14, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 

Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

The Draft Scheme for the Coleraine Academical Institution, was considered and 
amended. 

The Draft Scheme fox' the Merchant Tailoi's’ School, Dublin, was finally approved. 

The Secretary was directed to write to the Rev. Jos. W. M‘Kay, D.D., stating that the 
publication of the Draft Scheme for the Methodist College, Belfast, on June 25, would 
be facilitated by his letting the Commissioners have the observations of his Committee 
before the end of the week. 

The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

June 15, 1887. 


June 15, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 
Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Lettei's read : — 


The Clerk to the Town Commissioners, Coleraine (June 14), as to the Cochrane Scholar- 
ship Bund. 

The Secretary, Commissioners of Education (June 14), sending a return of private Endow- 
ments given for the building of the Royal Schools. 

The Draft Schemes for Coleraine Academical Institution, and for Gwyn and Youno- 
Endowments, Londonderry, were considered and amended. ° 

The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

June 17, 1887. 


June 17, 1887. 

Meeting of He Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present Lord Justice FitzGibboh, Eight Hon. Johh Naish, Key. Dr. Moi-LOy, 
Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

The Draft Schemes for the 
Nicholson School, Lisburn, 

Ladies’ Industrial School, Belfast, 

Gwyn and Young Endowments, Londonderry, 
were finally approved. 

The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


John Naish, 

June 22, 1887. 
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June 22, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present.: — Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letter (June 17) read from the President, Methodist College, Belfast, enclosing observa- 
tions by the Methodist Conference, on the Draft Scheme to be published for the above 
named College. 

The Draft Scheme for the Methodist College, Belfast, was further considered and 
amended. 

The Secretary was directed to write to the Rev. President asking of what particular existing 
funds the sum of £1 1,000 to be set apart for the Theological Department of the College, should 
consist, and if no actually existing funds are available for the purpose, upon what property it 
should be charged. 

The Draft Scheme for the Dublin Working Boys’ Home and Harding Bequest was 
considered and amended. 

The Commission adjourned. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

June 23, 1887 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


June 23, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present: — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 
Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letters read ; — 

Rev. J. Maxwell Rodgers (June 17) enclosing consent of the Governing Body of Magee 
College, Londonderry, that the said Endowment be dealt with under the Act. 

The Secretaries, Commissioners of National Education (June 17), as to Anne Hall’s 
Charity. 

Letter (June 15) read from Rev. W. Moore Morgan asking for information as to the 
primary Schools in the Diocese of Armagh, at present vested in the Board of Erasmus 
Smith. 

The Secretary was directed to furnish any information in his power. 

Letter (June 16) read from the Assistant Secretary Standing Committee of the General 
Synod of the Church of Ireland, enclosing a Resolution of the Standing Committee as to 
the vesting in them of Schools in connection with the Church of Ireland. 

The Secretary was directed to remind the Standing Committee that Endowments which are 
exclusively in connection with any particular religious denomination can be brought under 
the Act only upon the written consent of the Governing Body, and to inform them that the 
Commissioners at an early stage of their proceedings sent circulars- to all such schools as 
appeared from the Reports of previous Commissions and otherwise, to be possessed of 
Endowments, asking for information as to their present position and property, that replies 
were received in some instances, and in others no information has been given, and that the 
Commissioners cannot undertake again to communicate with local authorities of denominational 
schools, also to say that the Reports of former Commissions appear likely to afford the 
information which the Standing Committee are desirous of obtaining down to their respective 
dates, and that the Commissioners will be glad to afford any subsequent information which 
has been received by them, but they can do nothing further to facilitate the Standing Com- 
mittee in securing the benefits of the Act for schools of their own denomination, but must leave 
them to proceed as they may be advised. 

The consideration of the Draft Scheme for the Working Boys’ Home, Dublin, and the 
Harding Bequest, was postponed. 

The Draft Scheme for the Gwyn and Young Endowments, Londonderry, was further 
considered and amended. 

The Commission adjourned. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

June 25, 1887. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 
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June 25, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy 
D r. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letters read : — 

Belfast J ' W ' M ' KV <J ““ 23>l “ the SOlledule ° f tlie Scheme for U ’ 6 Methodist College, 
Ml-. Elias H Bell (Jane 23), as to the Ulster Provincial School, Lisburn 
Her. W. H. Hutchinson as to the Tullyvin and Benbaisn Schools, County Cavan. 

*0 CbS fen^olfoo. meetWOOd t0 Emsm ” s S "^ *»* 

Reply to be sent as drafted. 

oo®L?atd S ±nded° r D “ Wi “ Working Boys’ Home and Hiding Bequest was 

With reference to the Rainey School, Magherafelt, Co. Londonderry the Commissioners 
had an interview with Sir H. E. Cartwright, late Agent to the Saltefr Comp™ 

It was ordered : — 

That the Draft Schemes for the undermentioned Endowments be first- niiRlioii—j „ r 
25, the publication to be effected in the usual way Ua0Vmmts be hrst P"hhshed on Jane 

No. 11. — “The Currie School,” Belfast. 

No. 1 2. — “ The Hibernian Marine Society,” Dublin. 

No. 13. — “Watts’s Endowed School,” Lurgan. 

No. 14.-“ National Association for Promoting the Education of the Deaf and Dumb 

„ t> F f o f i^ ie l a A C ’ 1 Clare ' 11 ° nt > near Glasnevin, County Dublin. 

No. 15. — ‘Royal Beliast Academical Institution.” J 

No. 16.— “Methodist College,” Belfast (Consent Scheme). 

No. 17. — “Prior School," “ Hansard School,” and “Rlaetiw 
County Donegal. 

No. 18. — “ Merchant Tailors’ School,” Dublin. 

No. 19. — “Collegiate School,” Monaghan. 

No. 20. — “Academical Institution,” Coleraine. 

JJ°- 21— “Nicholson Endowment,” Lisburn (Consent Scheme). 

-No. 22. — “Ladies’ Industrial School,” Belfast. ' 

XT°' « “ Ma S ee College,” Londonderry (Consent Scheme). 

No. 24. “ Gwyn’s Charitable Institution,” Londonderry, and the Endowment founded 
■NT OF! mi tte of Joseph Young, late of Londonderry. 

JNo. 25 — The Creggan School, Londonderry. J 

It was also ordered : 

That the following Draft Schemes be advanced with a view to their publication :— 

Dublin Working Boys’ Home and Harding Bequest. 

Bertrand Female Orphan School, Dublin. 

Phibsborough Sunday and Daily Schools, Dublin. 

Tullyvin and Benbawn Schools, Cavan. 

a. PeteBs Parochial Schools and Mrs. Wray's School, Dublin 

Laurel Hill School, Coleraine. 

Sullivan Schools, Holywood, County Down. 

Eainey School, Magherafelt. 

Robertson’s Schools, County Donegal. 

Academical Institution, Londonderry. 

The Commission adjourned. 


“ Blackrock School,” all of Lifford 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


July 2, 1887. 


June 29, 1887. 

Stated attendance of the Commission hold this day at thoir Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present Lord Justice FitzQibbob, Professor Dougherty 

rea<1 fr ° m MeSSrS - D ° bbin C °" as to the Rainey School, 

iScf to to' 6 ™ ft H ' K - *• 

Primate as a trustee to hold til whteh ^ G "" 

hitherto entertained by the Commissten the cZSon^f T” proposals 

£££** lke ”i-te„d from him had the S“f 
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Letter ( J une 27) read from Rev. R. S. O’Loughlin, as to an error in. the Draft Scheme 
for the Collegiate School, Monaghan. 

To inform Rev. Mr. O’Loughlin that the error will be rectified when the Scheme is 
being foiwarded to the Privy Council. 

The Draft Scheme for the Phibsborough Sunday and Daily Schools was considered. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

July 2, 1887. 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


June 30, 1887. 

Meeting of tho Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present : — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Holloy, 
Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 


Letters read : — 

The Hon. Secretary, North East Agricultural Association of Ireland (June 29), as to Anne 
Hall’s Endowment, County Fermanagh. 

Drummond Grant (June 29), declining to act on the proposed Governing Body for Laurel 
Hill School, Coleraine. 

Letter (June 28) read from the Secretary of the Irish Society as to the representation 
of the Society on the pi’oposed Governing Body for Londonderry Academical Institution. 

The Secretary was directed to write a letter in reply, in similar terms to one written to 
Rev. Mr. O’Laverty, Holy wood, by order of the Commission, on June 4. 

Letter (June 30) read from Sir H. E. Cartwright as to the Rainey School, Magherafelt. 

The Secretary was directed to write to Messrs. Dobbin and Co., Solicitors, stating that the 
Draft Scheme for the Rainey School is in preparation, and will be submitted to the Salters’ 
Company before publication, that any suggestions Messrs. Dobbin and Co. should wish to 
make on the part of His Grace the Lord Primate the Commissioners will be glad to consider, 
and that with reference to the proposal to vest the property in the Lord Primate alone they 
had understood from Sir H. E. Cartwright that the Salters’ Company contemplated the 
incorporation of a Board of Representative Governors. 

The case of the Royal Schools was further considered. 


The Commission adjourned. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

July 2, 1887. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


July 2, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. .John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 
Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the two preceding meetings, and of the stated attendance of June 29, 
read and confirmed. 

Letters read : — 

The Hon. Secretary, Royal Dublin Society (June 30), as to Anne Hall’s Charity, Co. 
Fermanagh. 

The Head-masters of the Royal Academical Institution, Belfast, as to certain clauses of the 
Draft Scheme published for that Institution. 

Rev. W. Moore Morgan (June 30), as to Schools in the Diocese of Armagh formerly 
receiving grants from the Erasmus Smith Board. 

The Commissioners had under consideration the heads of a Scheme for the Royal 
Schools Endowments. 

The Secretary was directed to write to the Secretary of the Commissioners of Education, 
asking him for information with regard to the Royal Schools Buildings ; and also if the 
Architect to the Commissioners of Education could state in the shape of a written report his 
estimate of the present annual value (a) of the buildings of each School ; (6) of the land 
occupied therewith. 

The Commissioners adjourned the further consideration of the Royal Schools to 
July 6. 
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The Secretary was directed to write to the Clerks of the Presbyteries of 
BaUybay and Cavan asking each of them to famish the name of a represen 

Spools, Co. SvT “ SclMme ° f tie TuUyT ' :n ani Benba ™ 

T ® e .? ecr i etal 7 a 1 ” directed to ask the Committee of the Coleraine Academical 
Institution to suggest the name of another member of the Committee in the plaS of 
Coieralne who to act ms » Governor of Lanrel EU behoof 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


John Naish, 

July 6, 1887. 


July 6, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present Lord Justice EmQlBBON, Right Hon. Jom Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy 
i)r. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letters read : — 

Rev. Canon Bagot (July 4), as to Anne Hall’s Charity, Co. Fermanagh. 

Letter (July i ) read from Messrs. Dobbin and Co., as to the Rainey School, Magherafelt— 
C Joe's ?“ t . a °f tte Draft Scheme when published will be forwarded to His 

Sta lrilIb P e glad to receive any Sggestions 

ScL i ol C S™'SS ShadUn,3er ° onsideratio “ 4110 h0ad » °f a Scheme for the Royal 


The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

July .7, 1887. 


Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present ; -Lord Justice FmGlBBON Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy 
Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. ’ 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Seh»Is C SwmX had Under “ n8iderati0 “ the ieads «f a Scheme for the Royal 
The Commission adjourned. 


Wm, Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

July 9, 1887. 


July 9, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin, 
Present ; -Lord Justice FitzGibboii .Right Hon. Jom Naish, Rev Dr. Molloy 
-Ur. Iraill, Professor Dougherty. ’ 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letters read : — 

8> A? a 40 tlw fcdav School, Magherafelt. 

The Ole* f 5 6 t (JnIy S) ’ 88 to the Ewcesan School, Ballymena. 

Sobols, cfoav^ J ? BMlylay (June 8), as to the Tally™ and Benbawn 
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The Secretary was directed to write to the Clerk of the Presbytery of Bailieboro’, 
asking him to furnish the name of a representative to be inserted in the Draft Scheme of. 
the Tullyvin and Benbawn Schools, Co. Cavan. 

The Commissioners had under consideration the heads of a Scheme for the Royal 
Schools Endowments. 

The Commission adjourned. 

John Naish, 

July 11, 1887- 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


July 11, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-streefc, Dublin. 

Present : — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 

Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letters read ; — 

R. Lloyd Patterson (July 8), giving addresses of Mr. John Marsh and Mr. Alexander 
Finlay. 

John Hanson (July 8), 1 stating they will act on the proposed Governing Body for the 

John Mareh (July 9), j Sullivan Schools. 

Arthur Trench (July 9), as to Moat School, Lisnaskea, County Fermanagh. 

The Commission had under consideration the heads of a Scheme for the Royal Schools 
Endowments, and with regard to same it was resolved : — 

In any case in which it appears that any portion of the existing endowment was of private 
origin and is of ascertainable value, where such private endowment was given by a Protestant 
benefactor its value should be treated as belonging exclusively to the Protestant share of the 
fund. 


The Commission adjourned. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

July 14, 1887. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


July 14, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present : — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 
Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letter (July 12) read from Wm. Teele, J.P., enclosing resolutions adopted at a meeting 
in Enniskillen Town Hall in reference to Anne Hall’s Bequest. 

To be informed that the resolutions will receive careful consideration when the Commis- 
sioners come to deal with the Endowment. 

Letter (July 12) read from the Clerk of the Salters’ Company, London, as to the Rainey 
School, Maglierefelt. 

To be informed that on referring to Sir Henry Cartwright’s letter of March 8, the Commis- 
sioners find that the persons named as members of the proposed Governing Body are all 
Protestants of different denominations, also to inquire whether it is the wish of the Salters’ 
Company that the Board to be constituted for the administration of their Endowment should 
be an exclusive Protestant Board, and to inform him that the Commission find it necessary, 
to ascertain exactly the wishes of the Company in this respect, inasmuch as they are required 
under their Act of Parliament in preparing a scheme for the administration of any endow- 
ment to have regard to the spirit of the founder’s intentions. 

The Secretary was directed to write to Mr. Arthur Trench, Lord Erne’s Agent, saying 
that Professor Dougherty, one of the Commissioners, will visit Moat School, Lisnaskea, 
either on Monday or Tuesday next, and ascertain any facts that would be important for 
the Commissioners to know before preparing a draft Scheme for that School. 

I 2 
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BoMXST “ COnsiaeration the heads » f a Scheme for the Royal 

The Secretary was directed to write to each of the Head-masters of the Royal School, 
askmg him to inform the Commissioners of his present age, and of the length of service if 
eaeh master at his school now in receipt of salaiy out of these endowments. 

The Secretary was also directed to write to the parish priest of Aughrim, County Wicklow 
^ Rector of Rathdrum, County Wicklow, stating that the Commission are now 
engaged in preparing a Scheme for the Royal Schools Endowments and will be "lad to receive 
any suggestions from them as to the Carysfort Royal School. ° eceive 

It was resolved : — 


1. That the following twelve Schemes be published on Monday, August 8 
To be finally approved on July 16 — 

Working Boys’ Home and Harding Bequest. 

Bertrand Female Orphan School. 

Tullyvin and Benbawn Schools, Cavan. 


To be finally approved on July 20 — 

Sullivan Schools, Holywood. 

Phibsborough Sunday and Daily Schools. 

Belfast Academy. 

To be finally approved on July 22 — 

Laurel Hill School, Coleraine. 

Drelincourt and Mall Schools, Armagh. 

St. Peter’s Parochial Schools, Dublin. 

To be finally approved on July 26 — 

Moat School, Lisnaskea. 

Rainey School, Magherafelt. 

Robertson’s Schools, Co. Donegal. 

1* completed before the 

1. The Royal Schools Endowments. 

2 ' T1 Sehook™Ld f the In " rporat,d Sooie ‘y for Promoting English Protestant 
The Commission adjourned. 


John Naish, 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 1887. 


July 16, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Mollot 
Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

fo, 1 tb t ?M ( ^- 1 t 5) n r 1f d ° o Ter ‘0 the Draft Scheme published 

foi the Methodist College, Belfast, and suggesting changes in Clause S3 of the Scheme 

mittne 1 ” i ” f ° rmed tlat tI,e Com “ issi ™era “e quite ready to meet the wishes of his Com- 
The Commission adjourned to 4.15 o’clock, p.m. 

"a*'}! ° tho Commissioners had an interview with the Most Eev. Wm J 
Walsh n tt Ardibishop of Dublin upon the subject of preparing Schemes for Roman 

Go^rnin^Bcsiies'^c^ 0 * * 068 n °‘ “ Pply nIlles!l wi ®* the consent of the 

The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


John Naish, 

July 20, 1887. 
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July 20, 1887. 

Meeting of tlie Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. J ; Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 
Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letters read . 

John J. Keegan (July 15), declining to act on the proposed Govemmg Body for the 
Sullivan Schools, Holywood. 

Rev. F. H. Ringwood (July 16), \ „ ivinCT tte i r p resen t ages and length of service of 

Rev. W. Moore Morgan (July 16), T & each mastel . at their schools now in receipt of salary 

Rev. Wm. Steele (July 16), f out 0 f the Royal Schools Endowments. 

Robert' M'Dowell ([July 16), enclosing a Return showing the amounts for which the Royal 

School buildings are insured, with the annual premium payable. ,, , 

Rev. J. O’Brien, r.r., Aughrim, Co. Wicklow (July 16), as to the Carysfort Royal School 

Letter (July 18), embodying objections to the Draft Scheme published for the 
Nicholson School, Lisburn, read from Rev. W. D. Pounden, Incumbent of Lisburn. 

0rd That same be referred to Dr. Traill for his observations thereon. 

The Draft Scheme for the Bertrand Female Orphan School was considered. 

The Secretary was directed to write to the Clerk of the Presbytery of Dublin, stating that 
the Commissioners have it in contemplation to nominate some additional Presbyterian 
Governors for this Endowment, and that they would feel much obliged if he would move his 
Presbytery to furnish the names of three lay members of the Presbyterian Church whom they 
■would consider suitable and likely to give attention to the interests of the Chanty. 

The Secretary was also directed to write to Thomas Gick Secretary of the above School, asking 
him to furnish the names and addresses of all the present Governors of the School, and statmgas 
thereisa vacancy in the Board of Governors by the death of Mr. J. W Maunsell which the 
Pommissioners propose in the Draft Scheme now in preparation to fill by the appointment 
of a lay member of the same religious denomination to which Mr. Maunsell be ^ on§ ®^’ h ^ 
would feel obliged if lie would move the Governors to give the names of two or _ three 
gentlemen fromfwhom they might make a selection for the office as the nomination in the 
Scheme will preclude the necessity of proceedings in Chancery. 

The Heads of a Scheme for Moat School, Lisnaskea, were considered. 

The Secretary was directed to send letters as drafted to the Rector of Lisnaskea, firing for 
the names of two representatives of the Select Yestry of Lisnaskea to be included in the 
SopoS Governing Body, to the agent to the Earl of Erne, asking for the amm of two 
persons nominated by Lord Erne to be included in the Governing Body, and to the Rector of 
Aghalurcher communicating the intention of the Commissioners to exclude his name from the 
proposed Governing Body. 

The Draft Scheme for the Tullyvin and Benbawn Schools was considered. 

The Secretary was directed to write to the Clerk of the Presbytery of ! BaineW, stating 
that it is unnecessary to send forward the name of a representative of his Presbytery to be 
inserted in the proposed Govemmg Body. 


The Commission adjourned. 
Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


John Naish, 

July 21, 1887. 


July 22, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at them Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present i-Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Bev. Dr. Holloy, 
Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 


Letters read , their present ages an d the length of service of 

Rev. Wm. Prior Moore (July 19), I b eacll master a t their Schools now in receipt of salary 
P. King Joyce (July 19), j out 0 f the Royal Schools Endowments. 

F. De Lisle (July 18), stating the amendments suggested to the Draft Scheme published 
the Commission for the Hibernian Marine Society. , , . ., 

y The Secretary Coleraine Academical Institution (July 21), suggesting on behalf of the 
CoSissSm of fhaf Institution the name of doseph Cuthbert, Esq., r.r., to act on the 

P X ed wTo^^ r (Wly Til sending 0 th°e ’names ‘of ’ two representatives of the Select 
Vestry of Lisnaskea to serve on the Governing Body for Moat School, Lisnaskea. 

Charles IL Brett (July 21), enclosing objections and proposed amendments to the Diaft 
Scheme published by the Commission for Ladies’ Industrial School, Belfast. 
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40 “ ale ”* a retam as to the “8“ «* tie Head- 

The Secretary was directed to write to the Commissioners of CharifoKlA , 

Requests, asking them to furnish the Commission with such . W?'", 1 * 1 

of the property vested in them upon trust for the Bertr“d FeSeCtShan £h„ o, 
“pepSt£ ImiS!i0tt t0 identify the E “ d »™ent in the Schedule wiEh the £ w 

The Draft Scheme for the Belfast Academy was considered and amended 

r^^rrt 

informed that the Commissioners will be glad to meet thA Tw° ’ rh ° ls to be 

sssaaeMSSEsst 

The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


John Naish, 

July 27, 1887. 


July 27, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. • 
Present :_Lord Justice FmGlBpoH, Right Hon. John Naish, Key. Dr. Man or 
Professor Dougherty. ’ 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letters read : — 

OrphT; ihll H “ milto “’ CleA 0f ““ D ” H “ 22), as to Bertrand Female 

Tty S Re r v te o e A W cSck d f°5S “ to Ann Hall’s Endowment. 

Key. L. J. Hmkson J nly 23), as to tbe Carysfort Royal School. g 

o£S7 Charitable Donations and Bequests (July 25;, as to Bertrand Female 

■n ^ow'ii^A M° ore (July 26), as to his evidence. 

W. D. Prand^Jfim^Dr^^chem^pul^^^ for^lie^NicJmlso^^^olj^Lkbnrn 0113 * *"• 

Governors of the Rainey School, Magherafelt. S dominations of the new 

IntaSShS 0 " * L i>atterSOn ’ ded ^ ^ - * tn*. of Ladies’ 

Ordered : — 

pm^to^^aSS^" 0 ” tle *■ ■«- a duly qmdified 

amended Sdle “ e &I SuIliv!m Schools ’ Holywood, was further considered and 
It was ordered : — 

nponfa^TMtoh^titZe" 1 ^ H “ d ‘ ° f Sd “” e “ ^7- agreed 

The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

July 29, 1887. 
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July -2d, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Fassau-street, Dublin. 

Present Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 

Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

A certificate as to the correctness of the recitals and schedules in the case of Magee 
College Scheme was submitted. 

The Commissioners had a conference with the following representatives of the Harding 
Trustees and the Committee of the Dublin Working Boys’ Home in reference to the 
Draft Scheme for these Endowments : — 

Rev. J. H. Walsh, n.D. 

Rev. J. Atkyns Davis, b.d. 

F. B. Ormsby, Esq. 

Edward Read, Esq. 

The Draft Schemes for the following Endowments were finally settled and ordered to 
be sent to printer : — 

Dublin Working Boys’ Home and Harding Bequest, 

Tullyvin and Benbawn Schools, 

Belfast Academy, 

Moat School, Lisnaskea, 


The Commission adjourned. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

August 1, 1887. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


August 1, 1887- 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present : — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dj Molloy, 

Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letters read : — 

Arthur Trench, Esq. (July 29), as to Moat School, Lisnaskea. 

Charles H. Brett, Esq. (July 30), as to Ladies’ Industrial School, Belfast. 

Drummond Grant, Esq. (J uly 29), certifying the recitals and schedules in the Draft Scheme 
for Coleraine Academical Institution. 

Robert M ‘Dowell, Esq. (July 29), sending particulars as to acreage and valuation of Royal 
Schools. 

Letter (July 30) read from J. G. Alcorn, Esq., as to the audit of accounts of the 
Bertrand Charity. 

The Secretary was directed to send a reply as drafted. 

Letter (July 31) read from Rev. J. A. Chancellor, D.D., sending names of four persons 
to be inserted in the Draft Scheme as Governors of the Belfast Academy. The Secretary 
was directed to write to Dr. Chancellor (as drafted) asking for the names of persons now 
actually patrons of the Academy. 

The Draft Schemes for the following Endowments were finally approved : — 

Bertrand Female Orphan School. 

Phibsborough Sunday and Daily Schools. 

Laurel Hill School, Coleraine. 

The Secretary was directed to write to Rev. N. W. Carre, asking for the full names 
and addresses of the members of the existing Committee of the Phibsborough Schools, and 
the religious denomination of each. 

The Draft Scheme for Rainey School, Magherafelt, was further considered and amended. 
The Commission adjourned. 

John Naish, 

August 3, 1887. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 
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August 3, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present :-Right Hon. Joan Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, Dr, Tbaill, Professor DoUGHmn 
Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letters read : — 

of c “ e 

. "• M. Hamilton, Clerk, Dublin Presbytery ("Ano-ust 31 sen diner „c 

fot «3S£ 

It was ordered : — 

!• T ^ t following Draft Schemes be first published on August 8 • 

No. 26.- ‘Dubhn Working Boys’ Home,” and the Endowment founded by Anna 
Ho 27 ^ a i ckng ,’ ^e o f Sandymount, county of Dublin. 

Nm 28 ,'ZnS: ** rf E "““' 

$ ■** “ f D " fc 
fr 0, “The Moat School,” Lisnaskea, county Eermanagh. 

No 33 T et6r ’fl 3 lS; 0 a t “ d “ Mrs - Cray's School,” Dublin. 

JNo. 33. The Laurel Hill School, Coleraine, in the county of Londonderry 

2. That the following be postponed for final consideration till after the recess 
Sullivan Schools, Holywood. 

Mall and Drelincourt Schools, Armagh. 

Rainey School, Magherafelt. ° 

Robertson’s Schools, county Donegal. 

Eoyle College, Londonderry. 

Academical Institution, Londonderry. 

The Royal Schools Endowments. 

The Incorporated Society for promoting English Protestant Schools in Ireland, 

in the 6 South 1 ’ pr . oposed r ? ute to ba taken in the month of October 

towns to be vi“tod ' ““ a Provisional arrangement was made as to the 

The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

August 4, 1887. 


August 4, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin 
Present :-Lord Justice EitzG^on, R ight Hon. John Na,sh, Rev. Dr. MOLLOY, 
ui. i raill, rrolessor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letters read : 

Royal Selmols (EKIames ^ < Aa S“‘ % enclosing copy of King's letter as to the 

th / g“rr oners and *****&*> 

" of the Governing Body of MaynootS^sSm^ £ 
wJfLSlfap^ fOTSt P6ter ’ aParoehW aad Mrs. Wray's School, Dublin, 

amended^ 8 ‘ h6 S ° W &r the E ° yal &hooIs Endowments were farther considered and 
The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

August 5, 1887. 
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August 5, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present : — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Right Hon. John Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 
Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letter (August 3) read from the Registrar, Royal Belfast Academical Institution, 
certifying the correctness of the recitals and schedules of the Scheme for that Institution. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon undertook to prepare a Draft Scheme for Rainey School, 
Magherafelt, for consideration after the vacation, on obtaining a copy of the Rainey Act of 
Parliament. 

The Draft Scheme (Heads) for the Royal Schools Endowments was further considered 
and amended. 

Directions wei’e given as to the documents to be included in the Appendix to the 
Report, and it was ordered : — 

That the clauses of the Swords Scheme which were the subject of controversy be so 
included, and also that Schemes finally approved by the Lord Lieutenant be printed in the 
Appendix. 

The Commission adjourned. 

John Naish, 

September 20, 1887. 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


August 6, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present : — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Lord Justice Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, Dr. Traill, 
Professor Dougherty. 

Letter (August 6) read from Rev. J. A. Chancellor, ll.d., enclosing four names to be 
inserted in the Governing Bod)’- of Belfast Academy. 

The Co mmis sion made arrangements for the holding of Public Sittings in October, in 
the following localities : — Limerick, Ennis, Tipperary, Cork, Midleton, Youghal, Bandon, 
Ki n sal e, Cloyne, Fermoy, Lismore, Clonmel, Waterford, and Kilkenny, at which places 
inquiries will be held and evidence taken with respect to the Educational Endowments 
of each locality ; and orders were given that these sittings should be duly advertised in 
the Dublin and local newspapers. 

It was also ordered : — 

That unless otherwise ordered the Commission should leave town on October 8, the day 
and hour of each sitting to be fixed at the first meeting after the vacation. 

The Draft Scheme for Phibsborough Sunday and Daily Schools was further considered 
and amended ; and it was ordered : — 

That the Rev. T. L. Scott, Rector of St. George’s Parish, and Mr. F. V. Clarendon, be 
requested to allow their names to be included in the new Governing Body. 

The Draft Schemes for the future management of the Royal Schools Endowments and of 
the Endowments of the Incorporated Society for promoting English Protestant Schools 
in Ireland were further considered. 

The Draft Schemes for the government of Rainey School, Magherafelt, the Sullivan 
Schools, Holywood, and the Drelincouvt and Mall Schools, Armagh, were ordered to be 
printed, to be brought up for further consideration at the next meeting. 

The Commission adjourned. 

John Naish, 

September 20, 1887. 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 
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September 20, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at their Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Lord Justice Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 
Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the two preceding meetings read and confirmed. 

Letters read : — 


J,_ Glover, Solicitor (August 6), enclosing copy of Rainey School Act of Parliament. 

Right Hon. the Earl of Erne (August 9), declining to act on the Governing Body of the 
Moat School, Lisnaskea. 

Major Charles B. Knapp (August 9), as to the inquiry at Cork. 

Charles H. Brett, Solicitor (August 10), (August 23), as to the Ladies’ Industrial School, 
Belfast. ’ 


F. V. Clarendon (August 12), 1 

"" ’ 3 ), r 


to Phibsboro’ Sunday and Daily Schools. 


E. Pennefather (August 13), 

Gibson Black (August 19), declining to act on the Governing Body of Phibsborough Sunday 
and Daily Schools, Dublin. J 


Arthur Trench (August 16), declining to act on the Governing Body, Moat School, 
Lisnaskea. 


Rev. J. S. M'Clintock (August 26, 30), (September 14), as to the Prior, Hansard and 
Blackrock Schools, Lifford. 

The Secretary, Commissioners of Education (August 26), enclosing returns of the Govern, 
ment valuation of the lands and buildings belonging to the Royal Schools of Raphoe and 
Carysfort. 

The Secretary, Commissioners of Education (September 2), enclosing the report of the 
Architect to the Commissioners as to the valuation of the buildings of the Royal Schools. 

Rev. John Kinghan (September 7), as to the objections of the “ Committee ” of the Clare- 
mont Institution to the Draft Scheme published for that Institution. 

Rev. F. A Sanders (September 16), enclosing objections to the Draft Scheme published for 
the Tullyvin and Benbawn Schools, Co. Cavan. 

The Sub-Sheriffs of counties Clare, Cork, Limerick, Tipperary, and Waterford, as to accom- 
modation at the several Court-houses imder their control in the towns where Public Sittings of 
the Commission will be held. ° 

The Town Clerk, Kinsale, as to accommodation at the Courthouse, Kinsale. 


Letter (August 16) read from Peter Clarke, Sen., asking whether the Educational 
Endowments Act applies to the Endowment of Bishop Hodson’s Grammar School. 

To be informed that it does. 


Letter (August 13) read from Rev. T. M. Hamill, as to the settlement of a Scheme for 
the future management of Lurgan Ragged School. 

To be informed that he should furnish the Commissioners with particulars of the site and 
other property connected with the School, and send in the heads of such a Scheme as would 
satisfy the proposed Governing Body. 

Letter read from Rev. Canon Sadleir, D.D., as to Morgan’s and Mercer’s Schools 
Castleknock. ’ 

; Council since 


To be informed that the Scheme has been before the Lord Lieutenant i 
September 30, 1886. 

Letter (August 30) read from V enerable the Archdeacon of Ardfert, as to a memorial 
forwarded by him to the Commissioners some time ago. 

To he informed that the Commissioners will be prepared to receive evidence in support of 
the memorial forwarded by him, at Limerick, on Tuesday, October 11, and they will fix 
o special hour on that day for the purpose, on hearing from him what hour would be 
most convenient to him and those acting with him to attend. 

Letter (September 9) read from Messrs. Carson and M -Dowell, Solicitors to the Ulster 
Society,. Belfast, as to the objections lodged by the Governing Body of the Claremont 
Institution against the Draft Scheme published for that Institution. 7 remont 

To be informed that the Commission will hold a Public Sitting on October 4 to con- 
sider the objections lodged by the Governing Body of the Claremint Institution. 

Mjteiiflt Ptember 10) r8a4 fr ° m ReT ’ Th ° S ' JordM1 ’ D - D - 33 t0 Rainey School. 

•«°« e tlle Commissioners, having been before the vacation in communication 

with the Saltern Company, were unable to complete the. Scheme for the above School that 
they are now engaged in domg so and hope to have it completed in a short time, and the, had 
no reason to apprehend any discontinuance of the aid hitherto given to the School by the 
Salters Company, and, on the contrary, the details of their proposed endowment were the 
subject of the correspondence with the Company. 
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Letter (September 14) read from His Grace the Lord Primate, as to the Rainey School, 
Magherafelt. 

[Same reply as to Rev. Dr. Jordan.) 

Letter (September 13) read from Mr. P. S. Buttimer, asking if the Commission will 
hold an inquiry into the Ballymodan National School, Cork. 

To be informed that as the School does not possess any endowment the Commissioners could 
not hold any inquiry respecting it. 

Letter (September 16) read from Mr. Hugh Moore, as to some property mentioned in 
Draft Scheme published for the Tullyvin and Benbawn Schools, co. Cavan. 

To be informed that the Commissioners’ Scheme will vest in the proposed Governing Body 
whatever property is lawfully held in trust for the Schools above-mentioned ; but it is no part 
of the duty of the Commissioners to investigate title. 

Certificates were submitted as to the correctness of the Recitals and Schedules in the 
cases of : — 

No. 1 1 . — Currie School, Belfast. 

No. 12. — Hibernian Marine Society, Dublin. 

No. 13. — Watts’s Endowed School, Lurgan. 

No. 14. — Claremont Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, co. Dublin. 

No. 16. — Methodist College, Belfast. 

No. 17. — Prior, Hansard, and Blackrock Schools, Lifford. 

No. 18. — Merchant Tailor’s’ School, Dublin. 

No. 19. — Collegiate School, Monaghan. 

No. 21. — Nicholson Endowment, Lisburn. 

No. 22. — Ladies’ Industrial School, Belfast. 

No. 24. — Gwyn and Young Endowments, Londonderry. 

The Commission fixed the days and hours for the Public Sittings in the south of Ireland 
already advertised, and instructions were given to the Secretary to have the following 
advertisement inserted in the Dublin and Cork papers, and also so far as they concern 
each locality in its local newspaper ; — 

Notice is hereby given that the Commissioners will hold Public Sittings at the 
following places, on the days and at the hours named, for the purpose of taking 
evidence respecting the undermentioned Endowments *, — 

Limerick. — I n the County Grand Jury Room : — 

Monday, October 10, and following day, at 11 o’clock, a.m. 

Mungret Agricultural School. 

Leamy’s Free School. 

Christian Brothers’ School, Limerick. 

Mount St. Vincent’s Convent School. 

Cathedral Grammar School, or Blue School. 

St. John’s Pai’ochial School. 

St. Michael’s Parochial School. 

Dr. Hall’s Charity. 

Villiers School. 

Diocesan School, Roxborough-road. 

Sacred Heart College. 

Memorial of certain of the inhabitants of Kerry. 

Ennis. — I n the Grand J ury Room : — 

Wednesday, October 12, at 12.30 o’clock, p.M. 

Killaloe Diocesan College, Ennis. 

Erasmus Smith’s Grammar School, Ennis. 

Christian Schools, Ennis. 

Tipperary. — A t the Grammar School : — 

Thursday, October 13, at 10 o’clock, A.M. 

Erasmus Smith’s Grammar School, Tipperary. 

Erasmus Smith’s English School, do. 

Cashel.— A t the Court House ; — 

Thursday, October 13, at 1 o’clock, p.m. 

Cashel Corporation National Schools. 

St. J ohn’s Parochial School, Cashel. 

m 2 
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COEK.- 


-In the County Grand Jury Room : — 


A.£fach iy^ 7 ' and M ° nday ' 0ctober H 15, and 17, at II o'clock, 

Christian Brothers’ Schools, Peacock-lane, 
tit. Vincents Orphanage. 

Presentation Brothers’ Schools. 

St. Finn Barr’s Seminary^ 

St. Stephen’s Blue Coat School. 

St. Anne’s, Shandon, Green Coat School. 

St. Marys, Shandon, Parochial School. 

St Nicholo?p 0na lo S, ; h001 , T nd Moses Deane ’ s Endowment. 

St. Nicholas Parochial and Industrial School. 

St. h inn Barrs Parochial National School. 

St. .Luke s School. 

Cork School of Music. 

Cork Model School. 

High School for Girls, Sidney-place. 

Rochelle Governesses’ Seminarv. 

Cork Grammar School. 

Baltimore Fishery School. 

Cove National Endowed Boys’ School. 

Macroom (Crofton’s) Endowed School. 

Glountane (Mallow) Parochial School. 

Rahan (Mallow) Parochial School. 

Endowed School, Oharleville. 

Christian Schools, Charleville. 

National Schools, Charleville.* 


Random. — A t the Court House : — 

Tuesday, October 18, at 11 oelook, A.M. 

Bandon Endowed School. 

Bandon Erasmus Smith’s School. 

£s£. -SSssfsJa^s? SchooIs 

KlNSALE. — At the Court House : — 

Wednesday, Octobei 19, at 11 o'clock, A.M. 

Kinsalc Endowed School. 

Sot. Joseph's Convent School (Mrs. Burke's Endearment). 
MlDLETOlf._At the College 

Thursday, October 20, at 11 o’clock, A.M. 

Midleton College. 


Cloyne. At the Endowed School 

Friday, October 21, at 12 o'clock, noon. 

Bishop Crowe’s Endowed School 

Aghada National School (Roche's Endowment). 


Touohal.— A t the Town Hall 

Saturday , October 22, at 11.80 o'clock, a.*. 
Youghal Endowed School. 


Ferjioy. — A t the Court House : 

Monday, October 24, at 11 o’clock, A.M. 
St. Colman’s College. 

Adair National Schools. 

Ahern and Britway Parochial Schools. 


Lismore. — A t the Court House : 

Monday, October 24, at 3 o’clock, p.m. 
Lismore Endowed School. 
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Clonmel. — In the Grand Jury Room : — 

Wednesday, October 26, at 11 o’clock, A.M. 

Clonmel Endowed School. 

Clonmel (St. Mary’s) Incorporated Society School. 

Clonmel Charitable School. 

Rockwell College, Caliir. 

Christian Brothers’ Schools, Clonmel. 

St. Francis’ Academy, Clonmel. 

Waterford. — In the County Grand Jury Room : — 

Thursday, October 27, at 12 o’clock, noon, and Friday, October 28, at 
11 o’clock, A.M. 

Bishop Foy’s Charity. 

Christian Brother’s Schools. 

The Mason Charity Blue School. 

Waterford Diocesan School. 

Friends’ Provincial School. 

School of Industry, Lady Lane. 

St. John’s College, Waterford. 

Protestant Orphan School, Waterford. 

Kilkenny. — In the County Grand Jury Room : — 

Saturday, October 29, at 11 o’clock, A.M. 

Kilkenny College. 

Incorporated Society School, Pococke Institution. 

Subscription Schools. 

Chapel Lane School, Kilkenny. 

Kilkenny Female Orphan School. 

St. Kieran’s College. 

Thomas town Parochial School. 

At the above-mentioned sittings inquiries will be held with regard to the Endow- 
ments mentioned in this notice, with a view to the consideration of schemes for their 
future management ; and the Commissioners will receive evidence with respect to 
these and other Endowments from persons interested in education. 

Letter (September 6), read from the Clerk of the Privy Council, Dublin Castle, as to 
the appointment of a master of the Carysfort Royal School. 

Letter as drafted ordered to be sent. 

The Commission fixed a Public Sitting to be held at the Offices on Tuesday, October 
4th, at 11 o’clock, A.M., to consider the objections lodged against the Draft Schemes, 
published by the Commission, for the future government and management of the follow- 
ing Endowments ; — 

No. 12. — Hibernian Marine Society, Dublin ; 

No. 14.— National Association for Promoting the Education of the Deaf and Dumb Poor 
of Ireland, Claremont, near Glasnevin, county Dublin ; 

No. 18. — Merchants Tailors’ School, Dublin; 
and to be published in the usual way. 

Notices of the sitting were ordered to be sent to F. De Lisle, Registrar Hibernian 
Marine Society; Thomas Gick, Esq., Assistant Secretary, Claremont Institution - R 
MacMullen, Honorary Secretary, Merchants Tailors’ School ; The Standing Committee of 
the General Synod of the Church of Ireland ; Rev. J. M. Hamilton, M.A., Clerk of Dublin 
Presbytery, and Rev. J. H. Bernard, M.A., f.t.c.d. 


^ ° b j ecfcions received from the following persons and public bodies against the 
Draft Schemes published on June 25, were laid before the Commission : ° 

No. 11. — Currie School, Belfast. 

The Commissioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests. 

Rev. George M'Farland (August 24), on behalf of Trustees of Miss Sloan’s Bequest. 

No. 12. — Hibernian Marine Society. 

Francis De Lisle, Esq., Registrar, on behalf of the Existing Members of the Society. 

No. 14 . — Claremont Institution. 

Rev. J. M. Hamilton, m.a. (August 23), on behalf of the Presbytery of Dublin. 

Thos. Gick, Assistant Secretary, on behalf of the Committee of the Institution. 


No. 15 . — Royal Belfast Academical Institution. 

John Campbell, Vice-President, and Hugh Robinson, Registrar (August 15), on behalf of 
the J oint Committee of Managers and Visitors. 

Rev. James Heron (August 24), on behalf of the Presbyterian Proprietors. 

Rev. W. Todd Martin, ll.d. (August 23), on behalf of the Intermediate Education Com- 
mittee of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 

The Head Masters of the Institution. 
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No. 16 . — Methodist College , Belfast. 

Eev. Joseph W. M'Kay, d.d., Principal (August 9), (August 30). 

Wm. Montgomery, Esq. ° 1 

Rev. 0. M'Cutcheon, on behalf of the Committee of the Methodist Conference. 

No. 17. Prior, Hansard and Blackrock Schools. 

W. 0. M'Devitte, Secretary, Prior School (August 23). 

Ihe Commissioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests. 

Ho. 18. — Merchant Tailors' School. 

R. MacMullen, Esq., on behalf of Existing Trustees of the School (August 12). 

Ho. 19. — Collegiate School, Monaghan. 

No. 20 . — Coleraine Academical Institution. 

T. 6. Houston, Esq., Head Master (August 19). 

Drummond Grunt, Esq, Hon. Sec, on hthalf of Enisling Governing Body. 

No. 21. Nicholson Endowment , Lisburn. 

5 eV ‘ J? Moo *’f> Inci, mbent of Christ Church, Lisburn (Aueust 24) 

Rev. E. Maxwell and Mrs. Maxwell (August 5 . 1 ° 

Rev. J ohn H. Seymour (August 1 7). 

Rev. W. D. Pounden, Incumbent of Lisburn. 

No. 22. — Ladies' Industrial School, Belfast. 

Charles H. Brett, Esq., Solicitor, on behalf of Existing Trustees of the School. 

No. 23 . — Magee College, Londonderry. 

Rev. J. Maxwell Rodgers (August 5), on behalf of Existing Trustees of the College. 

No. 24. — Gwyn and Young Endowments, Londonderry. 

ontSofiSifb^ fee 18) ’ °" t6 “ £ ° f ESM " S T< ” mg Tr " 8teM; <***”* 22 > 

the E £^n d ChSSl? “ ° f ‘ le «— «"» of 

The Commission adjourned. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

October 4, 1887. 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


September 21, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present: Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Lord Justice Naish, Rev. Dr. Molloy, 
Professor Dougherty. 


The objections and amendments received to the following Draft Schemes 
msidered 

No. 11. — Currie School, Belfast. 

No. 15. — Royal Belfast Academical Institution. 

No. 16. — Methodist College, Belfast. 

No. 17.— Prior, Hansard, and Blackrock Schools, Lifford. 

No. 19. — Collegiate School, Monaghan. 

No. 20. — Academical Institution, Coleraine. 

No. 22. — Ladies’ Industrial School, Belfast. 

No. 23. — Magee College, Londonderry. 

The Commission adjourned. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

October 4, 1887 
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September 22, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Offices* 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present : — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Rev. Dr. Molloy, Professor Dougherty. 


Letter (September 21) read from Sir James P. Corry, Bart., m.p., as to the clauses in the 
Schemes published by the Commission, dealing with the dismissal of head masters. 

To be informed that the Commissioners have not adopted any fixed form of clause dealing 
with the dismissal of head masters ; that acting within their interpretation of the 16th 
section of the Act the Commissioners have endeavoured, according to the circumstances of 
each case, to regulate the tenure of office by the masters in a manner at the same time 
equitable to them and conformable to the Act, and that the attention of the Commissioners 
haying been recently called to a form of clause stated to have been adopted in English 
Schemes, they have directed inquiries as to the practice of the English Commissioners on the 
subject. 

The heads of the Annual Report for the year 1886-7 were considered. 

The Secretary was directed to write to each head master of the Royal Schools asking 
for a return showing the number of boarders and day pupils in attendance at his school 
during the current term. 


The Commission adjourned. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

October 4, 1887. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


September 29, 1887. 

Meeting of the Commission held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present: — Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Rev. Dr. Molloy. 

Letter (September 28) read from Rev. David Wilson, Limerick, asking to have the case 
of Villiers School, Limerick, taken up on Monday, October 10. 

To be informed that to suit his convenience it will be taken up at 11 o’clock on that day. 
The Secretary was directed to send notice of this arrangement to the Governing Body 
of Villiers School. 

The Draft Annual Report for the year 1886-7 was considered. 

Revises of Schemes to be framed by the Judicial Commissioners were ordered to be 
sent to Press, for 

No. 11.— The Currie School, Belfast, 

No. 13. — Watts’s Endowed School, Lurgan, 

No. 15. — Royal Belfast Academical Institution, 

and letters to be sent with a copy of each revise to the respective Governing Bodies, and 
a memorandum for the Governing Body of the Royal Belfast Academical Institution 
were approved. 

The Commission adjourned. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

October 4, 1887. 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 
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PART III. 

MINUTES OF THE JUDICIAL COMMISSIONERS. 


October 25, 1886. 

Meeting of tie Judicial Commissioners laid this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-stoet, Dublin ' 
Minutes of preceding meeting read and conirmed. 

OctowSf2LSto™mbe“° * n ® ort of &&>B> to* held on 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretaiy. November IS, 1886. 


November 18, 1886. 

Meeting of the Judicial Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

M|odf& 

write to the parties interested over-ruling the objections. Y ^ etd to 

The Scheme framed by the Judicial Commissioners for the future , 

management of the Methodist Female Orphan School was ddy^aKSf 4 f and 
was directed to forward same to the Chief Secretarv to the tS- * le ? e f 6 ^ y 
Excellency’s approval, together with a letter as ° ^ LlOTtenant ’ for His 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

December 18, 1886. 


December 18, ] 886. 

•Meeting of the Judicial Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Minutes of preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

ihe observations on the objections lodged with the Privy Council against Sr-heme* 

^ *» be ^ »T/‘t^ 

for^ds^^crf^n^^apjmotmlftogeUi^wRh^a lettOT^^ruittul^ 1 ^ Liet^enant 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

January 11, 1887. 


January 11, ] 887. 

Meeting of the Judicial Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Minutes of preceding meeting read and confirmed. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

March 1, 1887. 
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March 1, 1887. 


Meeting of the Judicial Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Minutes of preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

A letter was submitted from the Under Secretary as to Messrs. Eason and Sons’ account 
for advertising stating that the Lord Lieutenant was advised that general publications 
by His Excellency for the purpose of the Schemes are regarded as “ costs by or under the 
direction of the Commissioners,” and that the expenses would appear properly payable by 
the Commissioners. 


Reply, as drafted, ordered to be sent. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

March 17, 1887. 


March 17, 1887. 

Meeting of the Judicial Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Minutes of preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Mr. John M'Bride appointed to take a shorthand report of the sitting of the Commission 
to be held at Lisburn on May 21. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

April 16, 1887. 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


April 16, 1887. 


Meeting of the Judicial Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Minutes of preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

The memorandum to be forwarded to the Lord Lieutenant in Council, in reference to 
ex-officio governors in the case of Morgan’s and Mercer’s Schools was considered and 
approved. The Secretary was directed to sign same and forward it to the Clerk of the 
Privy Council as soon as he receives intimation of a day being fixed for the case. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

April 21, 1887. 


April 19, 1887. 


Meeting of the Judicial Commissioners held this day at 10, Merrion-square, North, Dublin. 

A letter enclosing a memorandum from Most Rev. Wm. J. Walsh, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin, as to the Scheme for Swords Borough Schools was considered, and a reply was 
sent by Lord Justice FitzGibbon, stating that same will be taken into consideration at 
the public sitting on April 30. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

April 21, 1887 


April 20, 1887. 

Meeting of the Judicial Commissioners held this day at 65, Mountjoy-square, West, Dublin. 
The objections and amendments received by the Commissioners respecting the draft 
Schemes framed for the undermentioned Educational Endowments were considered : — 

No. 6. The Endowments in connexion with the Ormond-quay Presbyterian Church, Dublin. 
No. 7. Stanhope-street Schools, Belfast. 

No. 8. Ulster Society for promoting the Education of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, 
Belfast. 

No. 9. The Endowments belonging to St. Patrick’s Cathedral Choristers’ School, St. Patrick’s 
Deanery Schools, and Knight’s Endowed School, and Neary Mahon’s Endowment, 
Dublin. 

No. 10. The Alexandra College and the Alexandra School, Dublin. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

April 21, 1887. 

n 
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April 21, 1887. 

Meeting of tie J official Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Minutes of the three preceding meetings read and confirmed. 

'Letter (March 26), jMrcgjr of a communication from the Lords Commissioner's of Her 
Majesty s Treasury, dated March 1887, relating to the accounts of Messrs. Eason 25 
Son for advertisements published for the Lord Lieutenant in Council under Section 24rof 
Castfe 4 °“ aI Eniowments ( Ireland ) Aot . ISM. read from the Under Secretary, Dublin 

Reply, as drafted, ordered to be sent. 

. T he Commissionem fixed a Public Sitting to be held at the Offices on April 30 

Schemefrir th f j? e , olai ® tKm o! tlle Lord Lieutenant in Council, and prepare an amended 
Scheme for the future government and management of the Swords Borough Schools, and 
the Secretary was directed to send notice of same to the following persons interested:— 
The Most Rev. Lord Plunket, Archbishop of Dublin. 

Rev. Canon Twigg. 

Rev. D. P. Mulcahy, p.p. 

Messrs. Maunsell and Son, Solicitors to the Governing Bodv 
Robert W. Griffin, m.a., ll.d. 


Win. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald EitzGibbon, 

April 23, 1887. 


April 23, 1887. 

Meeting of the Judicial Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 
Minutes of preceding meeting read and confirmed. 


23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 


Alexandra College and School. 

JudWafrE °‘ — 0hapel E ° yal and the K - P- Craves attended to confer with the 
paS^TS^r 08 amendments proposed to the Draft Scheme 

: Mr. George K. Magee was appointed to take a shorthand report of the sitting at the 

John Naish, 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. May ^ 188 ^ 


April 30, 1887. 

PUBLIC SITTING. 

Meeting of the Judicial Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Mr. George K. Magee, Shorthand Writer, was in attendance. 

Swords Borough Schools. 

TvvdeJ ?G S rinftrncS L 01S M° f Sw ™ ds B °™ u §' h Schools were represented by Air. J. J. 
Q-C. (instructed by Messrs. Maunsell & Son, Solicitors). 3 

There also attended : — 

The Most Rev. Lord Plunket, Archbishop of Dublin. 

The Most Rev. Wm. J. Walsh, Archbishop of Dublin. 

Jttev. Canon Twigg. 

Rev. D. P. Mulcahy, p.p., Swords. 

Mr. John Bowden. 

Mr. J. Lowndes. 

)J h a^/h e t tS i l the t^ C ° U,1Cil remit ‘“S the Scheme with a declaration 
anemia, oe amended in certain clauses was considered. 

A memorandum from Archbishop Walsh was submitted and cousidered 
It was ordered ; — 

Swords Borough Schoolssh.il bo 
received u 1 „ e 0Id Borou g h School, unless withm ten days an objection be 

resolved from the ex.stmg Governors or the Seloot Vestry to their being so vested 

ie consideration of the Scheme was adjourned to Saturday, May 14. 

John Naish, 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary Ma y 7 1887 
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May 7, 1887. 


Meeting of the Judicial Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Minutes of the two preceding meetings read and confirmed. 

Letter (May 5) read from Rev. Canon Twigg communicating resolutions passed by the 
existing Governors of Swords Borough School, and by the Select Vestry of Swords Parish, 
as to the vesting of the existing buildings of Swords Borough School. 

Letter (May 5) read from the Under-Secretary, Dublin Castle, relating to the adver- 
tisements published by the Lord Lieutenant in Council under section 24* of the Act. 

Reply, as drafted, ordered to be sent. 

Further observations on the objection lodged by the Lord Mayor of Dublin against the 
Scheme for Morgan’s and Mercer’s Schools were ordered to be sent to the Clerk of the 
Privy Council, with a request to lay same before the Council when the matter 
comes on for consideration. 

On the consideration of the Scheme for Alexandra College and Alexandra School, Dublin, 
the Secretary was directed to write to the Rev. T. R. S. Collins asking him to furnish a full 
list of “ the Professors of the College ” to whom it is desired to give the election of the 
Committee of Education, describing them by their offices, and also calling his attention, 
with regard to future appointments, to the necessity for defining in the appointment 
whether the person appointed is appointed under the title of Professor. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

May 18, 1887. 


May 14, 1887. 
PUBLIC SITTING. 


Meeting of the Judicial Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 


Swords Borough Schools. 

The amended Scheme was further considered. 

Rev. Canon Twigg and Mr. John Maunsell, Solicitor, were present as representing the 
Existing Governing Body of the Swords Borough Schools. 

Rev. D. P. Mulcahy, P.P., Swords, was also present, representing the Roman Catholic 
population of the parish. 

Schemes framed by the Judicial Commissioners for the future government and 
management of the following Endowments were duly signed : — 

No. 6. The Endowments in connexion with the “Ormond-quay Presbyterian Church,” 
Dublin. 

No. 7. Stanhope-street School, Belfast. 

No. 8. Ulster Society for promoting the Education of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind 
Belfast. 

No. 9. The Endowments belonging to St. Patrick’s Cathedral Choristers’ School, St. Patrick’s 
Deanery Schools and Knight’s Endowed School, and Mathew Neary Mahon’s Endowment, 
Dublin. 

10. The Alexandra College and the Alexandra School, Dublin, 

The Secretary was directed to forward the above Schemes to the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant for His Excellency’s approval, together with a letter stating that the 
signing of the Scheme for the Swords Borough Schools has been unexpectedly delayed 
until May 21, and that to save expense the advertisement of those now sent may be 
delayed for the insertion of a reference to the Swords Scheme. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

May 18, 1887. 


May 18, 1887. 


Meeting of the Judicial Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Minutes of the two preceding meetings read and confirmed. 

Mr. Augustine Short appointed to take a shorthand report of the sitting to be held on 
May 21. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

May 26. 


n 2 
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May 21, 1887. 

Meeting of the Judicial Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Mr. Augustine Short, Shorthand Writer, was in attendance. 

Swords Borough School. 

The amended Scheme was finally considered. 

The Most Bov. Lord Plunket, Archbishop of Dublin; Rev. The Provost of Trinity 

S£^ll Dn ?Q ! « n r u ev - ?“f n T r%«' Governors, attended; also Messrs 

Maunsell and Son, Solicitors to the existing Governing Body. 

Statements were made by the following : 

The Most Rev. Lord Plunket. 

Rev. The Provost of Trinity College. 

The amended Scheme framed by the Judicial Commissioners for the future frovern 
ment and management of the Swords Borough School was duly signed, and the Secretary 
was directed to forward same to the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant for His 
Excellency s approval, together with a letter as drafted. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

May 26, 1887. 


May 26, 1887. 

Meeting of the Judicial Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Minutes of the two preceding meetings read and confirmed. 

Letter (May 19) read from the Clerk of the Privy Council enclosing copy of public 
notice issued by Privy Council relating to Schemes Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. ■ P 

It was ordered : — 

That the offices of the Commission be closed at Whitsuntide. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

June 1, 1887. 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary, 


June 1, 1887. 

Meeting of the Judicial Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Minutes of preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

*» * Co— 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

June 15, 1887. 


June 15, 1887. 

Meeting of the -Judicial Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Minutes of preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

It was ordered : — 

oeleta?n„?He' S 4^ < ?Z“° n ^ C '° Sed “ Ju “ 20 ' 1887 ’ the *V ** 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

July 6, 1886. 
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July 6, 1887. 

Meeting of tlie Judicial Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Minutes of preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letters (July 4 & 5) read from the Clerk of the Privy Council, Dublin Castle, asking 
the Commissioners to fix the number of copies to be printed of the Schemes (finally 
approved by the Lord Lieutenant in Council) for the Church of Ireland Training College 
and Kildare Place Society, and the Methodist Female Orphan School, and the price at 
which they are to be sold. 

To be informed that the Secretary will communicate with Her Majesty’s Stationery Office on 
the subject. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

July 7, 1887. 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


July 7, 1887. 

Meeting of the Judicial Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Minutes of preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letter (July 6) read from the Clerk of the Privy Council, Dublin Castle, fixing the 
hearing of the objections to the Scheme for Morgan’s and Mercer’s Schools, for July 20. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

July 9, 1887. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


July 9, 1887. 

Meeting of the Judicial Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Minutes of preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

It was ordered : — 

1. That the sittings of the Commission shall be adjourned from Saturday, August 6, to 

Monday, September 12. .... 

2. That the offices of the Commission shall remain open for the receipt of objections to 
Schemes and transaction of business till Saturday, August 27, and from Monday, August 29, 
to Monday, September 12, the offices shall be open on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
from twelve to three only. 

3. That, subject to the above arrangements, the staff of the office shall have one month s 
holidays each between August 6 and September 26. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

July 16, 1887. 

Wm Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


July 16, 1887. 

Meeting of the Judicial Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Minutes of preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letter (July 15) read from the Secretaries, Commissioners of Charitable Donations and 
Bequests, as to the clauses in Schemes Nos. 11 and 17, making provision for alteration of 
Scheme. 

To be informed that, in the opinion of the Judicial Commissioners, the powei of making 
provision under Section 18 of their Act for the alteration of Schemes is discretionary, and 
they have therefore considered themselves justified in defining in each Scheme those by whom 
application for the alteration may be made. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

July 20, 1887. 

M m. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 
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July 20, 1887. 

Meeting of the Judicial Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassan-street, Dublin 
Minutes of preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Council to the Commissioners for their observations, were cohered “ * ° f ““ PnT7 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

July 22, 1887. 


July 22, 1887. 

Meeting of the Judicial Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Minutes of preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

ordered to be sent. ’ tees Schools, were approved and 


^ m - Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

July 27, 1887. 


July 27, 1887. 

Meeting of the Judicial Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin 
Minutes of preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Society fof p^otof the ? e “ Uhter 

to forward saml °wh™‘K tf&SX^^cU. ™ 

Reply, as drafted, ordered to be sent. 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

July 29, 1887. 


July 29, 1887. 

ogntthf^L^r .£$$$ %% 


Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


Gerald FitzGibbon, 

August 1, 1887. 
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August 1, 1 887. 

Meeting of the J udicial Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Minutes of preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letter (July 28) read from the Clerk of the Privy Council enclosing copies of the 
Schemes for — 

No. 2. Church of Ireland Training College and Kildare Place Society, 

No. 4. Methodist Female Orphan School, 

finally approved by the Lord Lieutenant in Council. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

August 4, 1887. 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


August 4, 1887. 

Meeting of the Judicial Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Minutes of preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letter (August 3) read from the Clerk of the Privy Council enclosing copies of the 
Schemes for — - 

No. 6. The Endowments in: connexion with the Ormond Quay Presbyterian Church, 
Dublin ; 

No. 9. The Endowments belonging to St. Patrick’s Cathedral Choristers’ Schools, St. Patrick’s 
Deanery Schools, and Knight’s Endowed School, and Mathew Neary Mahon’s Endowment, 
Dublin : 

No. 10. The Alexandra College and the Alexandra School, Dublin; 
provisionally approved by the Lord Lieutenant in Council. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

September 20, 1887. 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 


September 20, 1887. 

Meeting of the Judicial Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Minutes of preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Letter (August 1 8), read from the Clerk of the Privy Council, enclosing copies of the Schemes 
for — 

No. 1. Swords Borough Schools, 

No. 7. Stanhope-street Schools, Belfast, 
provisionally approved by the Lord Lieutenant in Council. 

Letter (August 20), read from the Clerk of the Privy Council, enclosing copy of the Scheme 
for— 

No. 5. Raheny and Coolock Parochial Schools, 
finally approved by the Lord Lieutenant in Council. 

Letter (August 30), read from the Clerk of the Privy Council, fixing the hearing of the ob- 
jections to the Scheme for the Ulster Society for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, Belfast, 
for September 14. 

Letter (August 8) read from the Under-Secretary, Dublin Castle, asking that the Com- 
missioners should fix the price at which copies of the completed Schemes should be issued 
to the public, and the number of copies of each to be struck ofl. 

To be informed that the Commissioners in communication with Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, are willing to do so. 

The following gentlemen were appointed to take shorthand reports of the sittings to 
be held in the South of Ireland : — 

Mr. Charles Ryan in the week beginning October 10. 

Mr. Bernard M'Dermott in the week beginning October 17. 

Mr. Henry C. Hughes in the week beginning October 24. 

The Secretary was directed, when asking these gentlemen to act, to inform each that ho 
will be required (1) to perform the work in person, not by deputy, (2) to furnish the transcript 
not later than the Monday week following the close of the engagement, and (3) to furnish the 
transcript legibly written with margin suitable for corrections. 

Mr. Augustine Short was appointed to take a shorthand report of the sitting to be held 
at the Offices on October 4. 

Gerald FitzGibbon, 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. October 14, 1887. 
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EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (IRELAND) COMMISSION, 


PART IT. 

MINUTES OF THE ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS. 


November 12, 1886. 

Meeting of the Assistant Commissioners held this day at the Office, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin, 
Present Rev. Dr. Molloy, Dr. Tuirix, Professor Doughebty. 

S ob i e .f ona >>7 Dr. Traill to certain corrections made by Arch 
bishop Walsh in the evidence given by him at the hearing, on August 16, 1886 rf the 

SteT d° tv T d l! 5 0I0U ^ Schools Draft Sclleme - the Assistant Secretary reported 
that he had taken back the evidence to the Archbishop and pointed out Dr Traill's 
o^ectwns and that thereupon the Archbishop modified the corrections objected to The 
amed^ iT S' 3 ’ h ™ bro “«ht "p the evidence so modified. All the iterations were 
E» W85-6 aSTt P w°a? ° mmCtl ° n “ d alterati “ ° f tbe Q- 8288, 

Resolved : — 

That this matter be brought before the full Commission. ' 

Heads o f Draft Schemes for the following endowments were submitted and approved 
Tullyvin and Benbawn Schools. ‘ r 

The Endowments belonging to the Ormond-qnay Presbyterian Church, Dubfin. 

Adjourned. 


Gerald Molloy, 

November 19, 1886. 

N. D. Murphy, J unr. Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


November 19, 1886. 

Meeting of the Assistant Commissioners held this day at the Offices, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present : Rev. Dr. Molloy, Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and confirmed. 

Draft Schemes for the following Endowments were considered • 

E “" of fl,e Dea * “ d D "" b “ d 

Adjourned. 


Gerald Molloy, 
November 26, 1886. 

N. D. Murphy, Junr, Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


November 26, 1886. 

Meeting of the Assistant Commissioners held this day at the Office, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present : Rev. Dr. Molloy, Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and signed. 

Letters read : — 


MaWV=cX e ,“ arton(Ifl ' Temta U) ' ““ *° a Draft Scheme for St 

To be informed that the Commissioners are preparing the general outline of a Schema wlnVfc 

BSSSaS ; staSS 

tJ’u.'TT P T“”™' M - a : 22 ). as to his vested interest. 

endose^vlmn m they c“om, “ wXthTLlrf C^af g„"Xheo^ “““ ““ “““ 

To be mformed that his letter will receive due attention, 
ties' ,fS?Y,*;, tl,0 " Uta 22b “ “> School, inclosing copy resolu- 
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To be informed that the name of Mr. Chomley will be inserted as one of the Governors in 
the Draft Scheme. 

Rev. T. A. Jones (November 23), as to Dungannon Royal School, and enclosing a memorial 
To be informed that the letter and memorial will receive due consideration. 

Rev. F. A. Sandars (November 22), as to Tullyvin and Benbawn. 

To be informed that his letter will receive due consideration. 

M. C. Hime, Esq., M.A. (November 25), asking for copy of his evidence. 

To be informed that a proof will be forwarded when shorthand report has been printed 
Very Rev. G. Chadwick (November 20), as to Drelincourt School. 

E. L. Scott, Secretary, Salters’ Company (November 23), as to Rainey’s Charity. 

Rev. R. A. Maxwell, enclosing further particulars as to pupils in Christian Schools 
Messrs. Hone and Falkiner (November 24), enclosing resolution of Committee of Stephen’s- 
green Unitarian School. 1 


Letter and resolution to be reserved for consideration of the full Commission. 

Heads of Schemes for the following Endowments were discussed : 

Belfast Royal Academical Institution. 

Belfast Academy. 

Adjourned. 


N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


Anthony Traill, 

December 3, 1886. 


December 3, 1886. 

Meeting of the Assistant Commissioners held this day at the Office, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present : — Rev. Dr. Molloy, Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and signed. 

Lettei'S read : — 

Messrs. Carson and M‘Dowell (December 1) with regard to the names of the first elected 
members of the Governing Body of the Ulster Society for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, 
and the Blind. 

To be informed that it has been intimated to the Commissioners that the Rev. T. S. Killen 
is dead, and that in the Draft Scheme which is being prepared the name of Mr. James C. Price 
has been substituted. Also to ask Messrs. Carson and M'Dowell to state whether Mr. Price 
is a member of the Presbyterian Church, and to furnish, as soon as possible, materials for 
drawing up the schedule of property. 

Messrs. J. C. and A. Blake (December 1), as to an Endowment belonging to a disused 
school in Kinsale, and asking whether the Endowment could be applied to another, a Roman 
Catholic Endowment in the same place. 

To be informed that when the Commissioners go to Cork they will take up the case of the 
Endowment referred to, when the question they ask can be entered into. 

Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Belfast (November 30), with regard to representative 
Governors for the Stanhope-street Schools, and asking for a copy of the proposed Scheme. 

To be requested to forward the names at the earliest possible opportunity. 

The following letters were read : — 

Secretary, Belfast Academical Institution, supplying information as to the proprietors of 
the Institution asked for by the Commissioners. 

Secretary, Coleraine Academical Institution, stating that the Committee wished to be incor- 
porated, and to have a Scheme settled for the Institution. 

The following letters were ordered to stand over for the consideration of the full Com- 
mission : — 


His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, enclosing heads of a Scheme for Dublin Roman 
Catholic Educational Endowments. 

Town Clerk, Belfast, with regard to representative Governors for Stanhope-street Schools. 
The memorandum to be presented to the Chief Secretary with regard to the “ Com- 
missioners of Education,” was signed by the Assistant Commissioners. 

The heads of Schemes for the following Endowments were read and discussed : 

The Lifford Group ; being the Prior Endowed, Hansard, and Blaclcrock Schools. 

Watts’s Endowed School, Lurgan. 

The General Scheme for the Dublin Parochial Schools. 

The Londonderry Academical Institution. 


’ With regard to the question whether governing bodies should not be compelled to 
insure school buildings, it was L 


Resolved : — 

That the point be submitted to the full Commission. 
Adjourned, 


N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


Gerald Molloy, 

December 10, 1886. 


o 
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December 10, 1886. 

Meeting of the Assistant Commissioners held this day at the Office, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present: — Rev k Dr. Molloy, Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and signed. 

Letters read : — 

School W ' DavidS ° n (I)ecember 4 )> as to sending in a Scheme for Brookfield Agricultural 

To be informed that the Commissioners will be glad to consider any Scheme whenever it'is 

o°i nV 1 e ^o llt f ° r t0 send in ’ aiK * tllat tbe Commission will be in existence until December 

ol, 1888 . 

J. C. and A. Blake, Cork, as to a disused school in Kinsale. 

To be informed that their letter will receive due consideration, 
of Ischem ^ 0lb; (December 9), with regard to the Coulson Bequest, and enclosing heads 

To be informed that his letter and the Scheme will receive due attention when the further 
consideration of the Coulson Bequest is taken up. 

Letters from the following were ordered to be laid before the full Commission 
R. H. Orr (December 4), as to Stanhope-street Schools. 

Secretary, Royal Belfast Academical Institution (December 7), as to the heads of a Scheme 
being prepared by the Manager and Proprietors. 

Town Clerk of Dublin, as to the Coulson Bequest. 

Letters from the following were read : 

His Grace Archbishop Walsh (December 5). 

The Town Clerk of Belfast (December 6). 

John S. M‘Tear (December 7). 

Drummond Grant (December 7). 

Messrs. Carson and M'Dowell (December 9). 

„ ‘ he „ A1 ^dra College and School was taken up, and it was 

ananged that it should be finally approved at to-morrow’s meeting of the full Commission. 

With regard to the question as to how far the various religious denominations have a 
Co!™geT^ ney denvei fr0m publle SOm ' eeS &lthe build ™« aad endowment of Foyle 
Resolved: — 

That the question be submitted to the full Commission. 

_ Heads of Schemes for Foyle College, Londonderry, and Gwyn’s Charity and Tonne’s 
Endowment were submitted and discussed. y ° 

Tt ^ make out a 1181 of the schools “d 

institutions m the North of Ireland where education is given mainly to Protestants 
and where a small portion of the endowment is derived from public sources. 

Adjourned. 


N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Assistant Secretary and Chief Clerk. 


Gerald Molloy, 

December 17, 1886, 


December 17, 1886. 


Meeting of the Assistant Commissioners held this day at the Office, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present:— Kev. Dr. Molloy, Dr. Tbaill, Professor Douoheett. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and signed. 


Letters read : — 

Oroofahank and Leech, enclosing a statement by the Rev. R. Kyle as to Laurel Hill 
School Endowment and its application since 1880. 

To be informed that the Commissioners consider it essential that they should have a return 
° f y f ar f d ! mng W nch the school was closed, with a statement whether the rent- 
f ha *! g ! - ^ paifc of w ® s expended for the benefit of the school, or accumulated for the 

fund diu mg those years, and such statement to show the amount so expended or accumulated. 
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Belfast Chamber of Commerce, with regard to the election of a Governor for Stanhope- 
street Schools. 

George Hazlett, enclosing particulars of the Endowments of Watts’s School, Lurgan. 
Secretaiy, Royal Belfast Academical Institution. 

Heads of Schemes for the Belfast Methodist College and the Collegiate School, 
Monaghan, were submitted and discussed. 

Adjourned. 

Anthony Traill, 

January 21, 1887. 

N D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


January 21, 1887. 

Meeting of the Assistant Commissioners held this day at the Office, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present : — Dr. Traill and Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting read and signed. 

Letters read : — 

The Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe (January 12), with regard to Parochial Schools in 
his Diocese. 

Ordered : 

That the matter of the letter be brought forward after the Scheme for the Dublin Parochial 
School system has been prepared. 

The Draft Schemes for Watts’s Endowed School, and the Prior, Hansard, and Blackrock 
Schools were considered. 

Adjourned. 

J. B. Dougherty, 

February 4, 1887. 

N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


February 4, 1887. 

Meeting of the Assistant Commissioners held this day at the Office, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present ; — Dr. Traill and Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the previous meeting were read and signed. 

Letters read : 

John S. Drennan (January 29), as to the Royal Belfast Academical Institution. 

Rev. F. W. Deeper (January 29), Secretary, Diocesan Council of Dublin, Glendalough, and 
Kildare. 

Rev. Canon Wiley, Secretary, Diocesan Council ofKillalaand Achonry. 

The Secretary, Coleraine Academical Institution. 

William Whitby, as to an error in the spelling of his name in the St. Patrick’s Grammar 
School Draft Scheme. 

The heads of a Scheme for the Belfast Ladies’ Industrial School were considered and 
approved. 

Adjourned. 

Anthony Traill, 

February 18, 1887. 

N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


February 18, 1887. 

Meeting of the Assistant Commissioners held this day at the Office, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present: — Dr. Traill and Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the previous meeting read and signed. 

Letters read : — 

Lieut. -Colonel W. D. Marsh (February 17), with regard to the sale of Dungannon Royal 
School. 

To be informed that, pending the settlement of a Scheme for the Royal School Endowment, 
the Commission are not in a position to give an answer to his letter of J uly 14, 1886. 
Secretax’y, Royal Academical Institution, Belfast, enclosing a short history of the Institution. 

0 2 
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Rev. M. W. Jellett, as to St. Patrick’s Cathedral Grammar School. 

Hon. Secretary, Armagh Diocesan Council, and Venerable the Archdeacon of Cork in 
answer to the circular of the Commissioners. ’ 

^Messrs. Carson and M'Dowell, as to the Ulster Society for the Deaf and Dumb and the 

The Clerk of the Privy Council giving notice of the hearing of objections to the Schemes 
Mmmb Schools g ’ ° f IleI “ d Traili "S Colle S e > Morgan's and 


H. E. Cartwright, as to the Rainey School. 

Rev. Alexander Gordon, as to the Stanhope-street Schools. 
Rev. T. R. S. Collins, as to the Alexandra College and School. 


Heads of Schemes for the following Endowments were considered : 

Creggan School, Londonderry. 

Coleraine Academical Institution. 

The Nicholson Endowment, Lisburn. 

The Sullivan Schools, Holywood. 


Draft Schemes for the following Endowments were considered 
Monaghan Collegiate School. 

The Hibernian Marine Society. 

The Claremont Institution. 


Adjourned. 

N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretaiy. 


J. B. Dougherty. 

February 25, 1887. 


February 25, 1887. 

Meeting of the Assistant Commissioners held this day at the Office, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present : — Dr. Traill and Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the previous meeting read and signed. 

Letters read : — 

PrSb C iuofcSt r r“ ,722) ’” to School, euclosiug copy resolution of the 

The Dean of Deny (February 24), as to Creggan School. 

The heads of a Draft Scheme for Laurel Hill School were considered. 

The case was ordered to be brought before the full Commission. 

Adjourned. 

Gerald Molloy, 

N. D. Murphy, Junr., Maroh 4 ' 1887 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


March 4, 1887. 

Meeting of the Assistant Commissioners held this day at the Office, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present Rev. Dr. Molloy, Dr. Traill, and Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the previous meeting read and signed. 

Letters read : — 

Bov. J. B. Keene (March 2), as to the Primary Schools of the Diocese of Meath. 
Ordered : — 


being heard to the various persons interested, should they so desire™ ^ ** 0pp0rtlimt y of 
Messrs. Maunsell and Son (March 2') notifvim* tw m.. -d i „ , 

of Swords Borough School, wL dead, id proposing a succmo^ ’ ** * Governors 

Ihe lettei was ordered to be referred to the Judicial Commissioners. 

J. H. Fianks (March 3), as to the Coombe Church Mission Schools. 
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The Assistant Secretary was directed to procure a copy of the will of Alderman 
Drummond ; also the Report and List of Subscribers for the past year, and the Charter 
of the Royal Hibernian Military School, under which that school was managed at the 
date of Alderman Drummond’s will. 

Communications made by the Proprietors and Managers of the Royal Belfast Academical 
Institution were considered. 

The consideration of the Draft Scheme for the Gwyn and Young Endowments was 
postponed for a week. 

Adjourned. 

Anthony Traill, 

March 11, 1887. 

3NT. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


March 11, 1887. 

Meeting of the Assistant Commissioners held this day at the Office 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present : — Rev. Dr. Molloy, Dr. Traill, and Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the previous meeting read and signed. 

Letters read : — 

Rev. A. T. Moore (March 8), as to the Nicholson School. 

Secretaiy, Ardagh Diocesan Council. 

Mr. A. Murphy, enclosing a return as to the condition of the parents of the pupils in 
Morgan’s School. 

Rev. J. S. M'Clintock (March 10), enclosing schedule of property for the Scheme for the 
Lifford group. 

The Draft Schemes for the Gwyn and Young Endowments, Londonderry, and the 
Nicholson School, Lisburn, were considered. 

A Public Sitting of the Commission for the purpose of holding an inquiry into the 
Nicholson School Endowment was fixed for Monday, March 28, at the School. 

Adjourned. 

J. B. Dougherty. 

March 18, 1887. 

N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


March 18, 1887. 

Meeting of the Assistant Commissioners held this day at the Office, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present : — Rev. Dr. Molloy, Dr. Traill, and Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of previous meeting read and signed. 

Letters read : — 

Arthur French (March 17), as to Lisnaskea, Moat, School, Co. Fermanagh : 

To be informed that the Commissioners will prepare a Scheme for the future management 
of the School, and that they would be glad to receive from him the heads of any Scheme he 
would recommend, also that he be requested to forward any papers or documents ia his 
possession relating to the Endowment. 

F. and Iv. Reid (March 14), enclosing copies of documents relating to the Londonderry 
Academical Institution. 

The Secretaiy, Diocese of Clogher, in answer to the Circular of the Commissioners as to 
Parochial Schools. 

The Clerk of the Privy Council, enclosing copy Order in Council, approving the Methodist 
Female Orphan School Scheme. 

The Secretary, Royal Belfast Academical Institution, giving particulars as to the site of 
the School, and other information. 

Geo. Hazlett (March 17), enclosing schedule of property for Watts's Endowed School, 
Lurgan. 
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The Secretary, Diocesan Council of Killala and Achonry, stating tliat there are re 
Diocesan Educational Endowments under the control of the Council ° 

^ to fl ' 6 Presbyterian 

Ordered : — 

That the letter be referred to the Judicial Commissioners. 

The fu^er consideration of the Draft Scheme for the Nicholson School, Lisburn was 
postponed until after the holding of the preliminary public inquiry. ’ 

B^^‘ m ^tedlT^^ talK ^ Sunday and D “ ly Sch001 ’ B H™-e 

Adjourned. 

N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


Gerald Molloy, 

March 25, 1887. 


March 25, 1887. 

Meeting of the Assistant Commissioners held this day at the Office, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present Rev. Dr. Molloy, Dr. Traill, and Professor Dougherty 
Minutes of the previous meeting read and signed. 

Letters read : — 


t^bh respect to the Vaughan Charter School, requesting 
to oe lmormed ot the limit of date up to which a “ Scheme ” could be sent in. 

mentheiefeirto U to ‘ S^me for the Endmv. 

Scheme ”hth £Cay S to £E" g ^ ““ "<» *• heads of any 

enL?i“ttot1S“,pr“rty“ d ‘ ,ddreSaeS ° f ““ <* ^ Society, and 

nales&S®^^ certain of «» members to whose 

names -angiisn addi esses aie attached are residing permanently out of Ireland. 

Rev. A. T. Moore (March 23), as to the Nicholson School. 

E. Brenan, enclosing copy of the lease of Erasmus Smith’s English School, Londonderry. 
Professor Dougherty proposed, and it was 
Resolved : — 

Endow^S^hw^lMr^ii^tvein Rutlmr monsMered^ anTamended “* fa 


Adjourned. 

N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


Anthony Traill, 

April 15, 1887. 


April 15, 1887. 

Meeting of the Assistant Commissioners held this day at the Office, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin 

Present Rev. Dr. Molloy Dr. Tbaill, and Professor Dougherty 
Minutes of the previous meeting read and signed. 

Letters read : — 


Arthur French (March SO), as to Moat School, Lisnastea. 
Messrs. Crookshank and Leech, enclosing return with reea 
Messrs . F. and K. Reid, enclosing the schedule of proptr 
Gwyn and Young Endowments. 1 1 

Rev. James Heron, enclosing the statement of certain c 
Koyal Academical Institution. 

Sm“ e ools e L ° rf P ““ t6 (Er ' * * 


t( Laurel Hill School. 

for the Draft Scheme for the 

the proprietors of the Belfast 

Royal Schools and Erasmus 
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The Clerk of the Privy Council, enclosing notice of the Order in Council approving the 
Church of Ireland Training College and Kildare-place Society Scheme. 

Rev. hT. W. Carre, as to the Phibsborough Sunday and Daily School, and the Dublin 
Female Penitentiary. 

Drummond Grant, enclosing certain particulars as to the Coleraine Academical Institution. 

Thomas Spunner and F. B. Ormsby, as to the Harding Bequest. 

R. MacMullen, enclosing particulars -with regard to Merchant Tailors’ School. 

J. and J. Cooke, giving particulars as to the Young Endowment. 

The Secretary, Diocesan Council of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, enclosing two resolutions of 
the Council. 

Thomas Gick, acknowledging letter as to the Claremont Institution. 

The Draft Scheme for the Currie School was considered and passed, subject to slight 
alterations, and the addition of a clause providing for the removal of the school. 

Upon the consideration of the Draft Scheme for the Sullivan Schools, Holy wood, it was 
agreed that certain parts of the Scheme should be re-drafted and brought up for con- 
sideration by the Judicial Commissioners. 

The Secretary was directed to obtain from the Rev. C. J. MacAlester a full list of the 
present members of the Committee of the Sullivan Schools, both lay and clerical, giving 
the r elig ions denomination of each member. 

Adjourned. 

J. B. Dougherty, 


N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


April 22, 1887. 


April 22, 1887. 

Meeting of the Assistant Commissioners held this day at the Office, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present : — Rev. Dr. Molloy, Dr. Traill, Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the previous meeting read and signed. 

Letters read : — 

Rev. D. Clements, Clerk of the Presbytery of Clogher, enclosing resolution of the Pres- 
bytery as to Enniskillen Endowments. 

Messrs. H. and W. Stanley, enclosing copy will of Mrs. Clara Nicholson. . 

F. De Lisle, with regard to the residences of certain members of the Hibernian Marine 
Society. 

The Draft Scheme for the Drummond Institution, Chapelizod, was considered. 

Heads of a Scheme for Robertson’s Schools, Co. Donegal, were submitted and con- 
sidered. 

Adjourned. 

Anthonf Traill, 

July 1, 1887. 

N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


July 1, 1887. 

Meeting of the Assistant Commissioners held this day at the Office, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Present ; — Dr. Traill and Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the previous meeting read and signed. 

Heads of Schemes for Rainey School, Magherafelt, and for the Laurel Hill School, Kill- 
owen, were considered and agreed to. 

Adjourned. 

Gerald Molloy, 

July 4>, 1887. 


N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary; 
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July i, 1887. 

Meeting of tie Assistant Commissioners held this dag at the Office, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present : Rev. Dr. Molloy, Dr. Teaill, and Professor Dotjgheett. 

Minutes of the previous meeting read and signed. 

nfpm^dforX “ d Benba ™ ScIlools ™ »^ed, further amended, 

mreeted raft ScheIM Bertemd Fema ' le 0r P han School was further considered and 

Adjourned. 

J. B. Dougherty, 

N. D. Murphy, Junr, Jul y 5 ' 1887 - 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


JvXy 5, 1887. 

Meeting of the Assistant Commissioners held this day at the Office, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present : Rev. Dr. Molloy, Dr. Traill, and Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the previous meeting read and signed. 


»J I ^ ma ?f Cri ^ draffc °i f the Sd J < T f °r the R ainey School was brought up, corrected 
and agreed to. It was also agreed that, subject to the approval of the full Commission’ 
a letter should he written to the Salters’ Company to inquire whether they wish in 
f IVin f, an Endowment to the Rainey School, that their Endowment should be administered 

liatious^hould’be r^resenxei^^ 1131 ^ 7 *”*** ° r by ° B ° arf ° n ™ “ U d ™' 


The heads of a Scheme for the Belfast Academy wen 
purpose of having a Draft Scheme prepared. 


handed to the Secretary for the 


The Draft Scheme for the Sullivan School, 
amended. 


Holywood, was further considered and 


Letters were directed to be written to Messrs. J. J. Marsh, J. J. Keegan and 
to ascertain whether they would be willing to have their names inserted a: 
the Draft Scheme for the Sullivan Schools. 


J ohn Hanson, 
Governors in 


Adjourned. 


Anthony Traill, 

N. D, Murphy, Junr, July 8 ' 1887 ' 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


July 8, 1887. 

Meeting of the Assistant Commissioners held this day at the Office, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present : Rev. Dr. Molloy, Dr. Traill, and Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the previous meeting read and signed. 

Heads of a Scheme for the Drelincourt, Mall, and Callan Schools were submitted and 


The manuscript Draft Scheme lor the Belfast Academy was prepared for the printer. 
id he ^ed nUSC1 ' ipt Draffc Scheme f ° r the LaUrel HiU Sch ° o1 was brou S ht U P> considered, 


A letter was read from Mr. Drummond Grant, Secretary, Coleraine Academical Insti- 
tution inquiring whether the Commission would extend the period of two months allowed 
for lodging objections to the Draft Scheme. ea 

Ordered : 


That Mr. Grant’s attention be called to the Act, section 22, and that he be informed that 
the Commissioners have no power to make any change in the provision thereby made 
Adjourned. 


N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


Gerald Molloy, 

July 12, 1887. 
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July 12, 1887. 

Meeting of the Assistant Commissioners held this day at tlie Office, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present : — Rev. Dr. Molloy and Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the previous meeting read and signed. 

The heads of the Royal Schools Scheme, already discussed by the full Commission, were 
revised and' prepared to be brought up before the full Commission on Thursday next, 

July 1 4. 

The Draft Scheme for Tullyvin and Benbawn Schools was revised and corrected. 

Ad i oumecL J. B. Dodqheety, 

July 13, 1887. 

N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


July 13, 1887. 

Meeting of the Assistant Commissioners held this day at the Office, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present; — Rev. Dr. Molloy and Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the previous meeting read and signed. 

Let Thom^Wallace, Assistant Master at Gwyn's Charitable Institution, requesting the atten- 
tion. oi the Commissioners to a letter of his, dated October 1, 1886, a copy oi which he enclosed. 

Mr Wallace’s attention to be called to Section 42 of the Draft Scheme for Gwyn s Chari- 
tihle Institution, and the Educational Endowments founded under the will of Joseph Young. 
A. K. M ‘Entire, with regard to the Draft Scheme for the Ormond-quay Presbyterian 

Church Educational Endowments. . .... 

R. M'Dowell, with regard to the question of the valuation of the Royal School buildings, 
and to certain other returns asked for by the Commissioners. 

To be requested to send the other returns referred to at his earliest convenience. 

An abstract of the history of the Royal Schools to furnish materials for the recitals in 
the Draft Scheme was brought up and considered, and it was ordered that the following- 
original documents be, so far as possible, obtained 
1 The Order in Council, 1608. 

2.’ Letter of James I., 1612, to the Lord Deputy. 

3 Do., do., 1614, do. 

4. The Charter of Charles I., December 15, 1627. 

5 Report of the Commissioners sent to Ireland in lbl6, by the Corporation of London, to 
make inquiries with regard to a Royal School for Londonderry. 

6. Charter of the Carysfort School, August 23, 1629. 

7 Do. Banagher, September 16, 1629. 

8. Do. Clogher, July 24, 1632. 

9 The Act 14 & 15 Charles II., c. 10, giving power to divide the Endowment. 

A search was directed to be made for the purpose of ascertaining in what manner 
lands had been allotted for the Endowment of the Royal Free Schools between the 
date of the Order in Council, 1608, and the letter of James I., 1612. 

Ad j° um6d ’ Gebald Molloy, 

July 15, 1887. 

N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 


July 15. 1887. 

Meeting of the Assistant Commissioners held this day at the Office, 23. Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present Rev. Dr. Molloy and Professor Dougherty. 

Minutes of the previous meeting read and signed. 

In the case of the Scheme for the Royal Schools, the provisions for vested interests, 
which had been under the consideration of the full Commission yesterday, were put into 
form, and prepared for the further consideration of the Commissioners. 

The abstract of the history of the Royal Schools was further considered and amended. 

Heads for a Draft Scheme for Moat School, Lisnaskea, were considered and approved. 

A letter was directed to be written to the Very Rev. Dean Chadwick, requesting him 
to obtain from the Select Vestry of Armagh the names of three persons to serve as first 
representative Governors of the Drelincourt and Mall Schools. 

Ad j° m ' ned ' Anthony Tbaill, 

October 7, 1887. 

N. D. Murphy, Junr., 

Chief Clerk and Assistant Secretary. 
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EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (IRELAND) COMMISSION, 

1886-7. 


APPENDIX A. 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


PUBLIC SITTINGS, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 1st, 1886 

At the Courthouse, Cavan. 

Present: — The Right Hon. Lord Justice FitzGibbon, and the Right Hon. John Naish, Judicial 
Commissioners ; and the Rev. Gerald Molloy, d.d., d.sc., f.r.u.i. ; Anthony Traill, Esq., 
ll.d., M.D., F.T.C.D., and Professor Dougherty, m.a., Assistant Commissioners. 

The Assistant Secretary, N. D. Murphy, junr., was in attendance. 


CAVAN ROYAL SCHOOL. 


Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I should mention the 
purpose which has brought us here, and the matters 
into which we desire to inquire. We have already held 
an inquiry in Dublin into the case of the Roya' Schools, 
at which we received general evidence as to the draft 
scheme proposed by the Commissioners of Education, 
in whom the Royal School Endowments are now vested. 
But before setting about the preparation of any draft 
scheme of our own for the futui-ejnanagement of these 
endowments, we thought it only right to attend in the 
localities for the piu-pose of hearing the views of the 
persons residing in the neighbourhood of the existing 
schools as to their present condition and future 
management. The proposal of the Commissioners of 
Education is that the Royal School of Cavan shall 
be abolished. That proposal comes before us for con- 
sideration, but we are in no way bound by it ; on the 
contrary, it is our duty to inquire into the facts, before 
either adopting it or making any proposal of our own. 
We will, in the first instance, take from the present 
Head Master the latest evidence as to the condition 
of the school, and any persons interested may suggest 
further questions. We will also hear the evidence of any 
representative gentlemen from the locality, who can 
speak with authority as to any facts of importance for 
our guidance regarding the wants of the locality in the 
matter of education, the existing schools in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the number of pupils that might be 
expected to take advantage of the Cavan Royal 
School as day or boarding pupils. If the Royal School 
is to be abolished, some other use must he found for the 
building, and possibly some persons might he found 
to take it up and carry it on as a school, as has been 
done in some other cases where the Commissioners 
have let the buildings for educational purposes under 
other management. 

The Lord Justice then explained the procedure 
under the Act as to the publication of draft schemes 
and the lodgment of objections. 


The Right Rev. Samuel Shone, d.d., Lord Bishop of 
Kilmore, read the following memorial on behalf of 
the different Protestant denominations in the town 
and county of Cavan : — 

To the Educational Endowments (Ireland) Com- 
missioners : — “ The Memorial of the undersigned Pro- 
testants of different denominations of Cavan district : 

“ Shewete : 

“ That in the event of the Royal School of Cavan being 
abolished, and its endowments alienated, in accordance with 
the scheme proposed by the Commissioners for adoption, 
your Memorialists are strongly convinced that a serious and 
lasting injury will be done to the Protestants of the different 
denominations in the town and county of Cavan in the 
matter of higher education. 

“ That there is a large number of persons who arc 
desirous of a superior education, but should the Royrl 
School be discont’ lued the Protestants of the entire county 
would be absolutely destitute of a classical school, and would 
be reduced to a worse condition as regards education than 
any other part of Ireland. 

“ That whilst advocating such a change in the management 
of the present school as would place it on a broader and 
more popular basis, render it more thoroughly efficient, and 
give to it advantages which it does not at present enjoy, 
and which would make it popular and successful, we would 
strongly protest against its abolition. 

“ That should, however, the Commissioners decide upon 
carrying out the scheme proposed, your Memorialists are 
of opinion that they have a strong claim upon having the 
present school house and land, and such a subsidy as would 
be adequate to maintain a good classical school, and suffi- 
cient to meet the just requirements of the district.” 

(Here follow the names.) 

The Lord Bishop said the Memorial had been signed 
in a week by 627 persons of various classes in the 
county, belonging to all the Protestant denominations. 


The Rev. William Prior Moore, m.a., sworn and examined. 


1. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are Head 
Master of the Cavan Royal School ? — Yes. 

2. What was the date of your appointment? — 
October, 1833. 

3. You have ever since been Head Master 1 — Ever 
since. 

4. What is the number of boys at present in the 
school ? — At present three boarders and fifteen or six- 
teen day boys. 


5. From what part of Ireland do the boarders Rev. William 
come ?— From Cushendall,Belturbet, and Letterkenny. 1Vlor Moore, 
All at present from Ulster. 

6. For how many boarders have you accommoda- 
tion 1— There is ample accommodation for fully thirty, 
perhaps forty. 

7. What was the largest number you have at any 
time had in the school? — The largest number was 
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oaotaM, IK eighteen or twenty boarders, many years ago ; nothin 26. What are the fees of the day boys f_-n. 

Rev. William the last few years there have been ten or twelve. from six to eight Guineas. J ■ Lae y vary 

Prior Moore, 8. The number of boarders was fourteen on the 27. Are any of the existing dav bovs ft** , , 

occasion of the inquiry in 1880, and it is now only —No. I may mention that although I do not +V r v 31 
three— to what do you attribute the falling off 1— The bound to receive free scholars I have neve r am 
unsettled condition of educational affaire in Ireland any; on the contrary, I have tolcl the clem • ^ 

has much to do with it; the number of pupils ferent places that if they met with a bov nf ^ tlif ' 
sent to England is another reason, and the general of promise, I would be most happy to tilre u 7 ?° tb 
depression o c the country, which does not enable and I have done so in several instances ‘ tree > 
parents to pay for their children, and many parents do 28. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— Did the establish*** , 
not like sending chddren without paying for them. the Intermediate Education Board, in the wKL? 

9. As regards the unsettled condition of educational exercise any influence, either favourable o/nnfo ° 7 ° , 

A, ct , of R arl ^ m enfc was passed in 1885, anti able, upon your school?— In ro ivay whatever 
m 1883 you had only four boarders, so that we can that I toot the trouble of educating several 7“? 
hai-dly attribute it to the Act of Parliament !-Well, I the Intermediate Examinations, 4o iem,5 tot 
cannot assign any reason for it, except what is common seeded well, some obtaining money prizes 7 

to Ml the schools— emigration to England, I suppose, 29. Do you continue to prepare boys 'for the » 
chiefly. amination 1 — No. x " 

10. What is your staff of teachers i— Two assistants, 30. Why did you give up preparing them!_w 

a classical and a mathematical teacher— three of us found it exceedingly laborious. There was ,, 
altogether. . required, as many books to be read, as much trouble 

11. The number of day boys is returned by the for each of the different grades of the InterimSl 

Commissioners as thirteen are any of these brothers 1 Examinations, as there would be for entiCe inm 
-Yes several ; there are three named Tilley, there Trinity College or Oxford, and while prepar™“th«L 
were three named Thompson the year before last ; we for Trinity College or the University Examinations » 
have two named Hartley and two named Reed. ' .1 . - 10ns > “ 


was very exhausting upon the masters to have addi- 


pi esent therefore, about ten famdies m all are re- who desired to compete for the Intermediate pr£f 
corving honest from the school 1-Yes. 31. Lord Justice ElTzGiBBOK.-Would nZie 

13. Are all the day hoys resident m the town of preparation for Trinity College suit for preparing fc! 

uivan f— Yes. the Intermediate Examinations also ?— No, the boob 

14. Is there any other school except the Royal are totally different. 

School m Cavan 1— -There is the National School, and 32. But the ages would be different. Could the 
pZck? CoSL ^n'Sh ‘ f r ? h r S S °!‘ 001 r', St b0 ^ "°‘ Intermediate Examination, S 


Patrick’s College, in both of which a very good educa- 
tion is given to Roman Catholics. 

15. Is there any other school in Cavan, under 


so prepare themselves for entering Trinity Collegeafter- 
wards ? — Yes, to be sure they could, if they so desired 
33. Has your attention been called to the distinc- 


Protestant management where boys can get an inter- tions'in Trinity College that were won by boys X 
mediate or grammar school edneation 1-There is no had obtained distinctions in tho Intermediate Em 
i/ - i , , aminations 1 — No, T am not aware that it has anv 

16. For how many day boys have you accommoda- effect, either in benefiting them or otherwise 7 

I Z V • 34 ’ What became of the boys that you prepared for 

r .’ , m . ’ y° u ! iave accommodation m your the Intermediate Examinations ? — Some of them went 


n i n • i j. , . , , , — xxturiimnmatc AnAauimai,ioiis ! — oome ox them went 

school for eighty boys— thirty boarders and fifty day into professions, some into commercial establishments, 
,? e lv our scb ~ ,' room would hold that. and some entered Trinity College. Two of inv 


S “ r ? m w , oulcl hold that and some entered Trinity College. Two of my bovs 

18. Mr. Naish.— W hat are the ages of the boarders? at present enjoying Royal Scholarships in Trinity 
—Seventeen or eighteen. One of the three boarders College, succeeded at the Intermediate. 1 7 

we have at present is about to enter the University, 35. How many Royal Scholarships are connected 
and is going m for a Royal Scholarship m a few days, with Cavan School ?— Four, lasting 1 four years one 
He must be under nineteen . scholarship each year. S our years, one 

y °, U in tIie f™ 1 88; Then, the boy now going up will have no com- 


Sn%rt7anote S r but ‘ a ™°t W* ZJS ZZ* 

mn into one anothei, more or less. eciua! to the CoIWa 


20. Are all the boys, both boarders and day boys, 
taught classics ? — All, every one. 

21. What is the highest class of instruction given? 


equal to the College Exhibitioners. 

37. But he has not to compete ; he has only to 
answer up to a certain standard? — Yes. 

38. There was no boy from Cavan to compete last 


—The highest is that necessary to obtain Royal year?— No, but we had one the year before. 
Scholarships, or junior Exhibitions in the University. 39. What is the condition of competing; how long 
22. What classical authors are read ? — Homer, and musl a W bave been at the school ? — He must have 
the various Greek plays, and Horace, and all the been tIn 'ee years at one or other of tlie Royal Schools, 
principal Latin authors — all that are necessary for but be ma y P ass from one to another, 
tlie University of Dublin, Oxford, or Cambridge, «•. Would it in your opinion tend to a better 
where some of the boys educated in the school have workin g of the schools if the boys of all the schools 
been. There was a boy at our school some time since competed together, and the best boys got the exhibi- 
from Belturbet, who has held an Exhibition in Cam- lions No > I think it is much better the exhibition 


bridge for tbe last four years. 


should be confined to the locality, and for this reason, 


23. Lord Justice FjtzGidbon. — Are any of your f° r no other,— the money is derived from the locality, 

boarders free scholars ? — No ; boarders were never ai ? d 4 think it is entirely consistent with the original 
free scholars. wishes of the donor and founder of these schools that 


Those that are connected with the Clergy Sons’ Sehooi 
pay only forty pounds. 

25. Are any of the three boys you have now con- 
nected with the Clergy Sons’ School ?— Yes, the’ boy 


*• MWKl sum very good reason for it. because tlie hevs from Autre 


Clergy fWScirool 

• , 41. Why should a boy from Antrim, Belturbet, or 

' ?? jp e n ,°' v ’ c ' on ' Letterkenny get an exhibition because he was educated 
Oif—Ycs, the boy in Cavan, when boys taught in Armagh who could 


which the Clergy Sons’ School gives. 


vei- y good reason for it, because the boys from Antrim, 
and the other places have been living at the Royal 
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School of Cavan, an< ^ are en fi^ e< I t° the advantages 
Lived from the school. 

42 Would not that extend the endowment to all 
boarders no matter where they came from ? — No doubt 
it would, but that would not apply to day boys, and 
generally speaking day boys get the prizes. 

0 43 . Are the exhibitions open to day boys ? — Yes, 
and to free boys. The first boy of mine who ever got 
an exhibition was a free boy. I picked him up in this 
"way. I was requested by a clergyman of the neigh- 
bourhood to examine him at the parochial school. I 
did so, and found that he was a boy of great abilities if 
properly educated. I admitted him as a free pupil at 
the Cavan School. He had to walk three miles every 
day to the school from the farm on which he lived, but 
he persevered, and succeeded under great difficulties in 
obtaining a Royal Scholarship in the University, and 
was afterwards ordained in England. 

44 . With that example, how do you account for 
the fact that there was no boy from Cavan to compete 
for scholarship last year ? — Simply because they were 
not at the school, and I don’t know why they were not, 
except for the reasons mentioned before. 

45. Can you suggest any means by which the boys 
of the locality could be induced to come to the 
school ? — I could suggest many. In the first place 
Cavan has always been a small school, long before my 
time it was so, and one of the reasons of it might have 
been this circumstance — that though the funds of the 
Cavan school are at present, and have been for years, 
in a better position than those of the other schools, 
yet Cavan has been badly treated. When I was ap- 
pointed in 1833 there were no Royal scholarships 
attached to Cavan school, but there were to Dun- 
gannon, Armagh, and Portora. What was the con- 
sequence? One of my boys, a clever boy, enters 
Trinity College, but as there was no Royal scholar- 
ship open from the Cavan school, he goes for a few 
weeks to Enniskillen, obtains a Royal scholarship as if 
from Enniskillen, and all the honour and “ kudos ” that 

1 might have derived from him is given to Enniskillen. 

46. Dr. Traill. — At what date were the Royal 
scholarships given to Cavan? — In 1844 or 1845. 

47. Then you have had them for 40 years? — Yes, but 
the prestige was gone ; all my boys had to go elsewhere. 

48. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — During the 40 
years that they have been in existence you have not 
succeeded in creating any prestige ? — No. Several boys 
have obtained them, though. Another reason might be 
that there were school exhibitions of 20 guineas a year 
and more given to the other schools — Enniskillen Dun- 
gannon. Armagh, and St. Columba, and when my boys 
had obtained a good education with me, they found there 
were these advantages attached to the other schools, 
and they competed for them and got them. I may 
mention ore boy who had been educated by me for 
some years. His father writes to me to say there is 
aa advertisement of an exhibition of 20 guineas vacant 
at St. Columba, he wishes to know whether his sc i 
was competent to go in for it. Of course I told him his 
son was perfectly competent, and he went in fo • it and 
obtained it by competitive examination, and the honour 
and credit derhod from his success, which ought 
really to attach to my school, is transferred to St. 
Columb ,’s. In the same way, there is a gentleman 
here present, well known in Cavan, two of his sons 
were educ .ted at my school, as he himself had been, 
and when they had obtained their education in Cavan, 
being tempted by the exhibitions at Foyle and 
Armagh, they went to those schools, and obtained 
Royal scholarships from them. That accounts for 
why there are so few boys going from Cavan school to 
the University. 

49. What is the value of each exhibition? — In 
Cavan school £25. 

50. Last year there were only two exhibitions 
paid?— Yes. 

51. Then there must have been two vacancies within 
four years ? — Yes, there have been several vacancies. 


52. IIow can the fact of the existence of scholar- October l, 1886. 

ships and exhibitions in other places account for the R ev . william 
scholarships here not being competed for ? — Because Prior Moore 
my best boys are taken away to other schools. m.a. 

53. Dr. Traill. — Is not that the complaint that the 
masters of private schools make against yours and the 
other Royal schools ? — Not that I know of. 

54. The private schools complain of the competition 
of the Royal schools in consequence of the attraction 
afforded by the exhibitions ? — Well, I may observe that 
at an inspection some years ago, when some members 
of the School Board came down to Cavan to insp ct 
my school, a remark was made upon the small atten- 
dance, and one of the gentlemen said it entirely 
depended on the master. “ Oh,” said I, “ it depends 
upon the locality too.” “ I differ from you,” said he, 

“ I believe if Dr. Arnold had est alished a school in 
Connemara it would have been as flourishing a school 
as ever he had at Rugby.” I differ from that state- 
ment. 

55. Professor Dougherty. — Did you ever apply to 
the Governors of the school to establish an exhi- 
bition ? — Yes, sir, over and over again. 

56. Did they refuse? — Yes; the answer I got was 
that the funds were insufficient. 

57. But, in fact, there was a large surplus? — A es, six’, 
and when Lord Rosse’s Commission was sitting I was 
examined in Dublin on the subject, and one of the 
Commissioner’s, Dr. Hai’t, said to me : “ A re you 
aware, Mr. Moore, that when the Board were telling 
you that the funds of the school would not permit of 
those exhibitions there were .£5,000 to the credit of 
the Cavan school ? ” I said I was not aware of it at 
all. 

58. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — What is your course 
of education — do you teach both classics and mathe- 
matics ? — Yes. 

59. Do you give a regular grammar cour 3 ? — Yes. 

60. Do you teach a commercial course also ? — Yes ; 
we prepare boys for any commercial situation — for the 
banks, the post office, or for mercantile houses. 

61. What education do you give to bojs preparing 
for mercantile situations ? — Everything that is ne- 
cessary for commercial business — writing, dictation, 
spelling, gi’ammar, arithmetic, algebra, and book- 
keeping. 

62. Do you make any distinction in the subjects 
which you teach to those intended for a commercial 
life, as compared with those preparing for a univs-sity 
career? — No distinction whatever ; they are all taught 
the same, because what is necessary for a commercial 
education is of use to them in the mathematical course 
of Ti’inity College. I speak in the presence of a well- 
known Fellow of the University, and he can confirm 
what I say. 

63. Does it occur to you that if you gave a course 
of education specially suited for boys preparing for a 
commercial career they might attend your school in 
greater numbers ? — Well, some of the most important 
and respectable commercial gentlemen in the town are 
in this room at the present moment, and would be 
fully competent to answer the question — gentlemen 
whose boys I have educated, and who are doing well 
in commei’cial life — some hei’e, some in Dublin, some 
in London, Southport, Newcastle, and various other 
places, who have received their commercial, education 
in the Cavan school. 

64. At the present moment there aie only three 
boarders and thirteen day boys ; and none of the 
boarders come from Cavan or the neighbourhood? — I 
cannot help that in any way. I am willing to receive 
them if they come. I should mention there were exhi- 
bitions given to our school for one year under veiy 
peculiar circumstances. My- boys at ten and thirteen 
years of age had to compete with boys from Armagh, 

Enniskillen, and Dungannon at twelve and fifteen 
years of age which was hardly fair. However one of 
those boys did get an exhibition. His mother had 
placed him at my school as a boarder, and he won 
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October l, 1888. the exhibition ; but notwithstanding his success here, 
Rev. william s ^ e . came ^ ere some time after, and sent him to England, 
Prior Moore, sa yi n g j “ I left him here an English boy, but his 
m-a. accent is now Irish ” — so she took him away and sent 

him to England, where he never succeeded. 

65. During the fifty-two years you have been master 
of the school what is the largest number of boys you 
have had at any one time ? — Well, I could not answer 
that question. I do not think I ever had more than 
thirty or thirty-six. 

66. During the last fifty-two years has the attend- 
ance never gone beyond thirty day boys ? — Fever. 

67. Are there more than thirty Protestant boys 
residing in the neighbourhood of Cavan, of a class 
likely to require such education ? — It would be very 
hard for me to answer that ; it depends so much upon 
the will and wishes of the parents. 

68. The will and wish of a parent, as a rule, will 
be to send his boy to the best school he can get ; but 
what I am anxious to ascertain is whether in the 
locality there is any number of boys, who have not 
been going to Cavan school, though of a class likely 
to require classical education ?— I do not think we 
would get more than we have at the present time if 
all that class were sent. 

69. Mr. Naish. — Do the day boys pay school fees ? 
— Yes ; in order to encourage day boys to come to 
the school, the fees are considerably under those of 
any of the other schools of its class. 

70. But though the fees are only from six to eight 
guineas at Cavan, you say the number never went 
beyond thirty ?— Never, that I can recollect. I do 
not think the town could have afforded more than 
thirty. 

71. Supposing the town not to be able to afford 
more than thirty boys for classical education, is there 
any large number of boys who would require some- 
thing a little lower than that — say a good commercial 
education ? —I do not know that there are any more ; 
there might be. 

72. I believe your stipend from the Commissioners 


is £100 a year ?— That is all they give me at 
1 hold this office by patent under the Crown L?) 
salary was £300 per annum. ’ ^7 

7S - What is the stipend of the classical masterly 


• " ^ uy one commissioners ? Yes 

75. What is the mathematical master paid?— Jr 

is paid partially by me, and partially by the hJHa 
I give him £40; the Board give him £25 and \ 
lives with me— I reckon on the whole it is 
about £100. I may mention that a great many havl 
would be attracted to the school if I could eivlmJ* 
ad vantages than I do. b 6 more 

76. Do you mean by reduction of fees 1— Perlians 

by that or by giving private exhibitions or somethin* 
or that kind, to encourage boys to come to the 
school. For instance, some years ago a lady whose 
husband, a clergyman in the neighbourhood, had died 
was anxious to leave her two sons with me. If I ] la( j 
been able to give some private exhibitions to those 
boys, they might have remained here and been educated 
at Cavan. But there is nothing of the kind— no 
inducement of any sort. She sent her sons to a school 
in England where, being a clergyman’s widow she 
was entitled to free education for her boys, at a 
classical school. There are several such schools in 
England, and if a few such exhibitions were given to 
Cavan it might be a flourishing school, notwithstanding 
the times. ° 


77. If you had more exhibitions? — Yes, there are 
none at present. If there were some ten or twenty 
exhibitions attached to the school it would be a very 
different place from what it is. 

78. Is the only suggestion you can make as regards 
improving the school that there should be a greater 

sum given in payments to the scholars ? Yes 

exactly. 

79. I understand the whole endowment of Cavan 
school is about £400 a year? — I fancy it is more than 
£500. There are 1,000 acres of land attached to the 
school. 


Rev. William 
II. Hutcliin- 


The Rev. William II. Hutchinson, ll.d., sworn and examined. 


80. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Do you support 
the memorial presented to us ?— I do. 

81. What is your connexion with Cavan ? — I am 
rector of an important parish in the county of Cavan ; 
and I am Diocesan Secretary, and as such very 
largely connected with the whole county. 

82. How long have you been connected with the 
county ? — For twenty-six years. 

83. Are you in a position to know the claims for 

education of those Protestants living in the neighbour- 
hood of Cavan who belong to the Church of Ireland ? 

I think I am. 

84. Can you give us your ideas as to the demands 
of the district for higher education ?— Well, there is 
a rule in political economy that the supply creates 
a demand, and my impression is that if there was a 
suitable supply there would be a larger demand for 
higher education in the Royal School of Cavan. I 
think the school at present is not getting fair play, 
and through not getting fair play is not calculated to 
give what I would consider a really popular and 
efficient education. Don’t suppose that I desire to 
reflect in the slightest degree upon the gentleman 
who has been examined before me. 

85. What is the sort of education that you think is 
required but is not given ? — I think that if it were 
made known widely through the county that there 
was a sufficient staff in the Royal School at Cavan, 
capable of giving a large and efficient education it 
would be found there was a very large supply of 
persons coming in to take advantage of the school. 

86. But at present there are three masters in the 
school— a head master, a classical master, and a 


mathematical master, who have to teach just nine- 
teen pupils? — Yes, my reply to that is this— I think 
it is scarcely fair to judge of the necessities of a 
locality by the particular position a school occupies 
at a particular time, because I well remember some 
years ago, the Armagh Royal School had but two 
pupils. At that time Portora School was very 
large — I think there were something like 100 boys 
at it. 

87. We are quite aware that the Royal Schools 
have been going up and down, never all up and never 
all down together, but Cavan has not been filled for 
fifty years, and we want to know ulie cause of this, 
and how it is to be prevented ? — My reply is that 
what has caused the great change in Armagh might 
reasonably be expected to exercise the same influence 
in Cavan Royal School, because 1 think there is a 
sufficient supply in the county of Cavan to provide a 
very large number of boys prepared to take advantage 
of the higher education. 

88. Dr. Traill. — Who is to run the financial risk of 
starting a large and expensive staff before pupils are 
found ? — I suppose the same course that was taken in 
Armagh if adopted in Cavan would produce the same 
effect. 

89. Mr. Naish. — Where do the boys you speak of 
get their education at present ? — They are directed to 
different places — wherever parents consider their boys 
have the best advantage. 

90. Then it follows that that class of boys, and 
their parents, do not get any aid from the endowments 
of Cavan school ? — They do not, but if the school were 
under proper management they would take advantage 
from it. 
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91 Dr. Traill. — Do you mean as boarders ? — Both 
as boarders and day boys. 

92. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are aware that 
the Commissioners have recommended the abolition of 
Cavan school?— I am aware of it. _ 

93. Assuming it to be discontinued as a Royal 
School, do you think the buildings could be utilized as 
a school under other management? — I do, provided 
there was a subsidy given for the maintenance of it. 

91. What would you consider a suitable subsidy ? — 
Tliere is one thing I might say would r.ot be a suitable 
subsidy, namely, the sum proposed by the scheme of 
the Commissioners of Education. They propose merely 
a sum of ,£400 to be divided amongst as many schools 
as would be established in the particular districts. 

95. If the school were placed under local manage- 
ment do you think it would do better ? — I do not. I 
would object to have the school placed entirely under 
local management. I think it would be better to have 
some external control that would supervise the local 
management. 

96. Is there any other provision in Cavan for the 
intermediate education of Protestants? — None what- 
ever ; and, what is more, throughout the length and 
breadth of the County of Cavan, there is not another 
classical school that I am aware of. The nearest classical 
schools are at Navan, Drogheda, or Dundalk. Except 
the Cavan Royal School there is not a single place that 
I am aware cf in the county where any of our boys 
can get a classical education. 

97. Dr. Traill. — Is it not universal experience that 
the boarders of a school do not come from the imme- 
diate locality ? Are not the people of Fermanagh more 
likely to send their sons to board at Armagh, and the 
people of Armagh to send theirs to board at Ennis- 
killen, than to place them at schools in their own 
county — is not that the universal experience ? — Well, 
you are going on the principle that a prophet has no 
honour in his own country. 

98. Never mind the principle — I ask as a matter 
of practice is it not the case ? — No, I don’t believe 
that it is the case, if I had a son and wished to send 
him to school, I would not inquire whether the master 
resided in a different county. I would send him where- 
ever he would be likely to get the best education. 

99. I think you will find the fact is as I have stated ? 
— Well, prejudice sometimes warps the judgment. 

100. Rev. Dr. Mollot. — I do not quite understand 
the principle on which you apply what you call the rule 
of political economy that the supply creates a demand. 
In this Cavan school you have had an educational 
endowment of £450 a year for forty or fifty years, and 
the resul t is, that hardly any pupils come to be educated. 
How does the principle that supply creates a demand 
apply here? — I might expend £400 a year in the 
management of my household, and have much less 
comfort than by £200 a year properly managed — that 
is my reply to that. 

101. What method of management should you pro- 
pose? — Well, it is very difficult for me to point it out. 
l am dealing with gentlemen of experience, who will 
understand what I mean. 

102. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — If yon cannot 
point it out how are we to put it into a scheme ? — 
Well, if you wish to be informed I will do it to the 
best of my judgment. 

103. Certainly we wish to be informed — the main 
object of our inquiry is to get from gentlemen of ex- 
perience, acquainted with the circumstances, practical 
suggestions. The existing condition of the Cavan 
school, although it has enjoyed an endowment for 
fifty-two years, can only be characterized as miserable, 
can you offer any suggestions to account for it ? — I am 
firmly convinced there is a supply of boys in the 
county requiring a school of a proper educational 
standard. 

104. Then there is a supply of boys in the county 
who require proper teaching? — I am firmly convinced 
of it from my knowledge of the county. 


105. Professor Dougherty. — I s it not also a law of October i. i886. 

political economy that demand creates a supply? If — — . 

this demand for education exists in Cavan, why is H^HutcIlin- 1 
there no attempt made to supply it? — That is a son, ll.d. 
very different thing. I will deal with the question 

of political economy you have mentioned — namely, 
that demand will create a supply. I say it would 
have created a supply in Cavan if the Royal Com- 
missioners —I say it with all respect — had done their 
duty with regard to this and other schools ; and they 
are responsible for not making the supply which would 
have created a demand. 

106. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Y ou have put it in 
general terms — tell us, in the concrete, what was the 
duty which you think the Commissioners ought to have 
performed and which they did not perform ? — Well, 

I really am not aware exactly what powers they have. 

107. I will put it in perhaps a less invidious 
way ; assuming, as is the fact, that this Commission 
with the Lord Lieutenant’s concurrence, can do any- 
thing whatever that the law allows, to make this a 
useful endowment, what would you advise us to do ? — 

I do not think the Board adopted the right course. 

108. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — W hat would have been 
the right course, in your opinion ; a head master and 
two assistant masters for a school of fifteen boys ap- 
pears to be an ample staff — what more could any 
Board do ? — I don’t think that is the right way of 
looking at it. 

109. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — W hat is the right 
way of looking at it ? — Well, I would say that the 
mode of education has changed a good deal in recent 
times, and some way or other, some of us perhaps 
don’t know that things are changing ; and we are, of 
course, getting older every year, and sometimes it 
might be better if there was a change made to suit 
the altered circumstances of the times in which we live. 

110. We quite concur in all that, but what we 
want you to explain, if you can, is why all these Royal 
schools — for it is not confined to any one of them — find 
it impossible to attain permanent success such as is to 
be found through England, Scotland, and Wales ; and 
also, I am happy to say, in Ireland, where there are 
many schools succeeding under efficient management ? 

— Well, 1 must repeat that I think the Royal School 
Commissioners are largely responsible for the state 
of things. They evidently did not exercise a proper 
supervision over the Royal Schools, and I think in that 
way the failure is to be accounted for. 

111. What kind of supervision do you think would 
be the best — local supervision, or supervision from 
Dublin ? — I think both might be combined. But in 
the first instance there was in my opinion one great 
evil connected with the Royal School system. It 
was this : I believe the Act of Parliament under 
which the Commissioners acted gave no power to 
give a superannuation allowance to persons who 
had expended a certain number of years in the service ; 
and I believe that was extremely injurious to the 
Royal Schools of Ireland. 

112. Dr. Traill. — H ow many years do you think a 
head master could be expected to work ? — That would 
depend on circumstances. If I were asked with regard 
to myself, I would say a large number, fori feel I 
have strength and can work — therefore I think you 
should not lay down a hard-and-fast rule as regards 
retirement. I would say — and I am speaking now in 
the abstract — that when a person has been occupying a 
position for a lengthened time, and it has not been 
prosperous, the man naturally becomes depressed ; and 
therefore it requires, as it were, fresh fuel to kindle up 
the fire. 

113. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— H ow do you ac- 
count for the fact that when there was fresh fuel 
added, there still was no more fire than there is now ? 

— When was the fresh fuel ? 

114. Fifty-two years ago? — Oh, my memory does 
not carry me back as far as that. Some of the older 
persons here may be able to answer that. 
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October^ 1886. 115. The upshot is, you think if there was an 

Kev. William eJicle nt school m Cavan there are boys to come to it? 
H. Hutchin. — 1 believe so. 

aon, ll.d. 116. Dr. Tiiaill.— Do you think that if a new 

head master were provided, under altered circum- 
stances, he should either be superannuated after a 
certain number of years, or forced to retire if he did 
not succeed m the school !— Yes, I think the prin- 
ciple is a right one. I think there should be Some 
limitation with regard to such an important position 
as the head of a large school establishment. 

il7. Lord Justice FitzGibbos— If the Cavan 
school hulldmgs were advertised to be let on easy 
terms tor educational purposes, do you think the 
inhabitants of Cavan could fern a\ody to fak“ 

mXtaS tLT” “ subsidy to 

•, 1 ™ ean , tho buildings as they stand, as was 

done in Monaghan with conspicuous success some 
° since ?— I am afraid an empty house would not 
be very valuable to us. 

be 'So I ¥ t r i 5“ k ae P e0 PM of Cavan would 

donSlr « tbe P“P Ie of Monaghan have 

wtV 1 »ould be most willij to do it, 

ut I do not think that in a pecuniary point of view 
Uley have the power We are in a viy poor district. 
Anothei point I would wish to mention is this— there 

of e wh„S“’ m S' a !? rge mmber of e^esgyuien, most 
of whom have families, and their incomes have been 
altered very much of late years, but their wants have 
not been diminished, and how are the sons of these 
“i- 1 * f* 10, * sd . if »<> provision is made 
& S b“a,£ “ prrmariiy 

120. What amount do you think would be neces- 
sary besides the buildings to enable Cavan school to 

r^r.r 1 ’- 1 ,*^ 00 , year, togeCwia 
the school-house and adjoining land. 

121. Dr. Tkazli — How would you apply the £300 
—would you spend it on the head master/or on the 
assistant masters, or in what other way!— I would 

dent “t 1 ! s " ffioi8 “‘ t« make him indepen- 

dent, but 1 would not give him sufficient to make him 
too independent, because I think it is of the greatest 
possible importance that while he got a snfficLt in- 

wL l! 1T ?re ma COrtain amoml(: °f independence, 
he should at the same time feel that a large portion of 
his income would depend on his own exertions, and 
the education he would impart. 

Tll6n .y»“ ‘M» k , practically, that spending the 
mmey on asmstant masters would he the best applioa- 
bvfhff ’ 1 .T 8 “f 1 ' 08 ' 1 naster to make his income 
Lcnm. b °l 1 ^ “‘a 001 1 d « “ ot Ms whole 

S ttSnoT? " fees ,’ 1 snicl a P* 1 'wMd 

divide the £300 between the masters in whatever 
way was thought advisable. 8 

audits H* M° L101 .— believe that in Cavan 
Zt w " 1 t Ilb T 4ood ‘Pore is a sufficiently large 
number of boys m want of education who wbuld Jo 
to a good school if it was set .up !_I believe so 8 

124. Where are they getting their education now 1 

«on eWhSe 6 and “' m0re ° f tbem ™ ^ 

125. Elsewhere in Ireland ?— Yes. 

6 get t 1 hcir education in England, and 
those who travel to a distance in Ireland to get edu- 

thevwT n0t + ? uly t0 Pay f0r education, but also 
they haVw to pay the cost of their journey. Therefore 
notwithstanding the depression of the times, these boys 
h ^ Cb ’-??r S * S °° d deal 1U01 '° ^an they would 
have to pay if they came to school here ?-They would 
because either with the retention of the Royal School! 
or with the proposed school, the parents of the boys 

w T - t0 P f 7, and 1 think the f ^t of those 

boys getting then- education elsewhere, and at a dis- 

tance n-om Cavan, is a proof that there is some want. 
ti,ni • proves that there is money available if 

the desire to have a school here really exists, and those 
persons who thus are paying for their sons abroad, if 


they wish to have a good school at home, ou^u t , 
ready to come forward and help to establish itT & lle 
they might not be able to do that. fc ? — ^el], 

128. They are able to send their sons to En , 
and to schools at a distance in Ireland ? v gland 

though I might be able to send mTTon 

and to pay a certain annual sum for his edueii? 8 an<1 
maintenance there, it might be out of my now! ^ aud 

school “ m ° f " 0W the ““Lm,*; jj™ 

129. Dr. Traill. — Are there any Pretests,,! - 
vate tutors in Cavan i-N„t olio that 1 knWj* ^ 

130. Are there families that have resident t„t , 
- No, none that I know of. I do not know a ,h5 
family m tile county having a resident tutor iff' 
families where there is a resident governess. hull? 
is not that I know of-and I kmn/a gre?£f 0 ?r 
cormty-asmgiemstanee where there is a reside 

gilds in f01 ' tte ^ of 

132. Are there any girls’ schools it Q u „ 

Cavan is very deficient in that respect. 

, 1 34' Where do Protestant girls in Cavan wt 0 ,i„„ 
tion higher than that given in the National 8 Schools"! 

” 8 * few l™te persons who have schools in 
different planes, and as I have already said, there are 
S01 ?f -f amdies have resident governesses. 

• i o ?°"^, many such P^vate schools are’ there for 
girls i — In Cavan I believe there is one— at least 

sdSol.'™ “ PerSOn “ °™ 1Vll ° t8 P‘ * private 

orient P S a girls’ school in operation in Cavan at 
piesent?— Well I suppose it may be regarded as in 
o p eration— it is dragging out a miserable existence. 

• 7 ‘n L0rd 5 UStl ? e FmGiBBOx.— Do I understand 
that in Cavan there have been some private schools for 

** , f— xes I cannot give you accurately the 
some beVOf L ° Se sma11 sc hools for girls, but there are 

PPave an y girls from Cavan won prizes or 
exhibitions at the Intermediate Examinations ? -I 
know of some cases where they got scholarships, at 

ctagter °" e ° f ™ “ d “W““’ s 

i39. Were they taught at home ?— Partly at 
home and partly at the Alexandra College, Dubliu. 

It 0 ", M V- NAISH.-In the case of boys who are sert 
to England or elsewhere for education what advantage 
would they get by haviug a school at Cavan ?— It would 
oe a saving of expense. 

141. In wbat way ? — Persons living within a certain 
distance of the town of Cavan would of course save ex- 
pense. 

1 a ‘“ talkin S of boarders— what advantage 
o . d “ lie y have?— I suppose there would be a certain 
saving of expense m their case also. 

143. Professor Dougherty.— Are you aware that 
the emigration to England for educational purposes is 
combined of even in districts which are well supplied 
With schools ?— I did not exactly know that : but I 
know that many parents are attracted by certain 
advantages to send their sons to England for educa- 
tion. 


144. What advantages 1 ~ School exhibitions for 
example. 

w 5 ii ®°. ci , al fidrantages furnish any attraction? 

Well, I think it is for the school exhibitions and 
prizes of that sort, that boys are attracted to Eng 
land, rather than the social advantages. There are 
very great advantages in some of the schools in Eng- 
land. ° 

. J 46 - Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— Are you aware that 
m the large English schools, as a rule, not one boy in 40 
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can get an exhibition?— Yes; but I am also aware 117. Yet there were four exhibitions for Cavan October 1 me 
that parents, if there is a possibility, even one chance school during the last four years for which only two — - 

in 40 of getting an exhibition, will send their boys to boys competed 1— Well, I think the previous evidence 
that school to compete for it. is sufficient to account for that. ^ 


Thomas Jones Smyth sworn and examined. 


148. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What is your con- 
nexion with the Cavan school ? — I have had three boys 
who have already passed through the school, and I 
have a fourth at present in the school, and my anxiety 
istliis, that that boy is only twelve months in the school, 
and if it was closed his prospects for life are blighted. 
I am myself, I may toll you, a working tradesman and 
I would not be able to send him to Dublin, Armagh, 
Enniskillen, or any place where I would have to pay 
for him as a boarder. 

149. Dr. Traill. — Is he a day boy ? — Yes, and if the 
school was closed there is not in the neighbourhood of 
Cavan another place to which I could send him. There 
is no school in Cavan suitable to send him to. 

150. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What were your 
three other boys prepared for ? — The eldest boy is 
following my own business. I am a printer, stationer, 
and bookseller, and when lie finished his education he 
was prepared for business. The second boy got a 
classical education, and is at present; the holder of one 
of the Royal Exhibitions. 

151. Is he in Trinity College ? — Yes ; he entered 
this time two years direct from the school and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining third place at the entrance exami- 
nation, and holds the Royal Exhibition. The third 
boy’s education was not completed and I found that he 
had not very much inclination for it, and I took him 
from the school and had him at home for a while. 

152. The fourth boy is at the school at present? 

Yes, and my position is this, that if the school is 
closed that boy’s prospects are gone. 

153. Of course it would interrupt his education? 

Yes. I wish to say a word in explanation of why I 
think there are not more boys at the school. The 
Cavan school, in my opinion, has been very badly 
treated by the Royal Commissioners. Some years 
ago, before I sent my boys to the school, they issued a 
circular to the inhabitants of Cavan, offering to the 
school, exhibitions, not Royal Exhibitions but school 
exhibitions, to boys who would pass a certain standard 
of education, of £10 and £15, as well as I remember. 

I sent my boys up to the school hoping that they might 
get these exhibitions, and I believe the Commissioners 
gave them for one or two years, but when my boys 
might have obtained them they refused to give them 
any more. I went before them some years ago and 
pointed this out, and the answer we got was, that they 
would give them again, but it has not been done. Now, 
another instance of unfair treatment of the Cavan 
school was, that the same standard of education that 
was required for boys in any of the Royal schools of 
fourteen years of age was required from boys at Cavan 
at thirteen years of age. I consider that very 
unfair. 

154. Dr. Traill. — Do you mean for the exhibitions? 
—Yes, for the same exhibitions ; the age at Cavan 
was thirteen years, and in the other schools fourteen 
years. 

155. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What was the 
reason of that ? — I could not tell you ; I memorialed 
the Board but they had not the courtesy to acknowledge 
the receipt of it, and I had to bring the matter before 
Mr. Mahaffy. 

156. Can you tell us why the Royal Scholarships 
are not competed for ? — I cannot. 

157. Your boy got a good education at Cavan? — 
Yes ; I think he is a test of the education that is "iven 
at Cavan school. 

158. He succeeded in getting a scholarship ? Yes 

and holds it still. 

159. But if there are other clever boys in the same 


position as yours, capable of profiting by the education Thomas Jones 
given at the school, why do they not compete for the Smyth, 
exhibition? — Well, I will tell you. I can hear that 
boys who were educated at Cavan school, and simply 
for the greater advantages that have been already 
mentioned as attaching to the other schools, have left 
the Cavan school and went for the others. 

160. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I n fact it was not the 
boys that were competing for the exhibitions, but the 
exhibitions that were competing for the boys ? — Well 
I do not say that, but the exhibitions certainly were 
larger in the other schools. 

161. The certainty of a £25 exhibition at Cavan 
was not sufficient to keep them in Cavan, and they 
preferred to go for the chance of £40 or £50 else- 
where ? — Yes. 

162. When your boy got the exhibition were there 
any boys qualified to compete except himself? — Well, 
there was another boy from the school but he had got 
the exhibition the year before. 

163. Then your boy had no competition to face ; he 
had only to answer up to the standard ? — Just so. 

.164. Dr. Traill. — W ould not the comparative cer- 
tainty of getting an exhibition from Cavan attract 
boys to the school rather than that they should run the 
risk of not getting them atPortoraor Enniskillen?— 

Well, sir, my answer is that the boys themselves have 
not the selection of the school : it is the parents. 

165. Do you think that the parents believe it to be 
demoralizing to the boys, to get an exhibition without 
competition? — Well no, not that. 

166. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — T he substance of 
your evidence is, that you are not in a position to send 
your boys as boarders to schools out of Cavan? — 

Quite so. 

167. And therefore you are anxious that the Cavan 
school should be kept up ? — Certainly. 

168. Where do the boys in Cavan, of the class of 
your sons, get their education at present ? — At the 
Royal and National schools. 

169. There are only 16 boys at the Royal school ? 

— Yes. 

170. Are there more boys in the neighbourhood 
of Cavan that ought naturally to go to the Royal 
school? — Well there are and they are going to other 
schools. 

171. To what other schools are they going ? — Some 
to England and some to Wales I think. 

172. Dr. Traill. — W ould it not cost much less to 
go to a day school than to send a boy to England or 
Wales ?— Of course it would. 

1 / 3. What I want to know is, are there persons in 
the same class as yourself who have sons — are there a 
large number of them in Cavan? — Yes, there are. 

174. Where are they educated ? — Well they are not 
getting a commercial education, and I may also state 
from my knowlrdge of the locality that there are a 
great many boys who are not getting it but who ought 
to get it and would require it in order to get on in 
life. 

175. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — D id you wish to obtain a 
classical education for all your boys ? — Yes, certainly. 

176. Would you prefer that to a commercial educa- 
tion ? — Well I would like to have a classical education 
as well as a commercial education. 

177. For all of them? — For all. 

178. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — C ould you give us 
approximately how the classes requiring intermediate 

education are divided in Cavan as to religion? I 

would say the proportion would be two or three to 
one ; the majoi-ity are Roman Catholics. 
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1SS6. 179. Of the Protestants what proportion would 

ones belong to the Church — I am speaking of the class 
who require a grammar-school education ?— The 
Church of Ireland would be represented by 3 and 
other denominations by one. 

180. Then if you are right in saying that the 
Roman Catholics were as two to one, it would come to 
this that three-twelfths would be Church boys, one- 
twelfth Nonconformists and Protestants of other de- 
nominations, and the remaining eight-twelfths Roman 


Catholics 1 — I should say about that. That would u 
impression. «uemy 

181. ltev. Dr. MoLLOV.-You said just „„„ tlatn. 
Catholics have an institution of their own?— vlT c. 
Patrick’s College which has lately opened as a ’ •] 
school. It was formerly a classical school. aay 

182. Do you know whether it is largely aH P „.i i » 

—Well it is not long opened, but I believed is nretto 
well attended at present. i eu J 


"® 3t 183. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What is your 

connexion with the Royal School ? — I was a pupil of 
the Cavan school fourteen years ago. 

184. What was the number of scholars when you 
were there?— Ten or twelve boarders and I think 
twenty day boys. I was a day boy. I lived about 
two miles from the town of Cavan. 

1 85. How long were you at the school ? — I was there 
three years. 

186. Where did you go from the school ? — I adopted 
the medical profession, and I am practising in this 
county for the last ten years. 

187. Dr. Traill. — Where did you get your medical 
education ? — In Dublin, at the College of Surgeons and 
College of Physicians. 

188. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — From your ex- 
perience of the school can you give us any evidence 
as to how its usefulness and efficiency could be in- 
creased ? — Well, I always thought that there might be 
a special class in the Cavan school for not exactly a 
classical education. I think they should get a classical 
and a commercial education. There is no commercial 
class in the Cavan school, and the pupils goiug in for 
classics, for professions, receive exactly as much of a 
commercial education as the pupils who are goin" in 
for a commercial life, and I always thought that those 
who are going for a commercial life should receive a 
greater commercial education. 

189. What subjects do you think those boys should 
have been taught ?— Well, I think they might not have 
been taught so much classics, and that more of their 
time should be devoted to a commercial education. 

190. Did the education they got include all the 
subjects that they should have been taught ?— I think so 
but there were a number of pupils who would have gone 
to the school and received a commercial education alone 
if they thought they could have obtained it. 

191. Where did those boys in fact get their edu- 
cation? — Well, some of them never received a proper 
commercial education. Most of them wei’c taught at 
the National schools. 

192. Thenyou think that aclassdevoted to commercial 
education would be necessary ?— Yes, I think a class 
where a good commercial education would be imparted 
should be established at the school. 

193. Have you any idea of the number available 
as pupils for such a class ? — Well, Cavan is a lar^e 
commercial town, and there are a number of shopkeepers 
whose children would be glad to get a commercial 
education, but I cannot tell you the exact number. 

194. Dr. Traill. — Do you think there would be 
enough to make a good school? — Yes, I am almost 
sure there woukl fc 

195. I suppose it is day pupils entirely you mean ? 

— Oh, yes, I am only speaking of day pupils. 

196. Do you think there might be eighty such boys ? 
We have had evidence that the total accommodation 
of the school would be eighty. Do you think eighty 
boys could be found anxious to obtain such an education 
in Cavan? — Well, I think if you went out into the 
country and took the farmers’ sons, a number of whom 
I am sure would be anxious to avail themselves of such 
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an education, you would probably reach that numW 
or at all events sixty. er? 

197. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— How much do von 
tlnnk the parents of those boys could afTord to pay ?— T 
tluuk that the fees should not be too high. Farmer 
could not afford to pay a high fee. I think from £l 
to £o a year. 

198. Then taking an average of £5 a year tW 

would give £300 for sixty boys?— Fes, I think you 
would get sixty to pay £5 a year. J 

199. Do you think that the school could maintain 
itself on £300 a year ?— I do not. 

200. How much do you think would be required in 
addition ? — That would depend on whether the school 
building would be free or not. If there had to be rent 
paid for the building, I do not think the fees could 
possibly do it. 

201. Supposing the premises were free, do you think 
the school could maintain itself? — I think it could. 

202. Dr. Traill. — How many masters, in your 
opinion, should be kept in the school ? — I think there 
should be at least three. 

. 203. Would you have a classical education imparted 
in the school besides the commercial one ? — Certainly 
and I think the boarders should be continued still. " ’ 

204. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — T o what do you 

attribute the absence of competition for scholarships ? 

I think very few boys make up their minds to go in 
for scholarships, and those who do elect to go in for 
scholarships prefer to go in for the larger ones! 

205. Is it that few boys make up their minds to 
go in for a classical education ? — No, I made up my 
mind to go in for a classical education, but I never 
dreamt of going in for a scholarship. Very few boys 
think of going in for scholarships, and those boys who 
do, go in for the larger ones which are given in the 
other schools. 

206. Dr. Traill. — Do you think that the scholar- 
ships given in Cavan do not afford sufficient inducement 
to clever boys to work for them ? — I think they go to 
school as a rule to get an education, and they do° not 
go in for scholarships. 

207. Professor Dougherty. — Is there any social 
stigma, in your opinion, attached to going in for ex- 
hibitions ? — Oh, not in the slightest. On the contrary, 
they are a distinction. 

208. Dr. Traill. — 1 think what you meant was 
that the boys do not think it worth while to interrupt 
the course of their education for the sake of the money 
attaching to the exhibitions ?— Yes ; I think they 
do not regard it as worth while. 

209. You think that the time spent in getting one 
would be better spent in pursuing their education ? — 
Yes, I think so. 

210. Do you not think that a sound general educa- 
tion in classics would be of benefit to a man in life ?— 
Yes, to a certain extent. We got both classical and 
commercial education in the Cavan school. They have 
always given a good classical education at the school 
and to some extent a commercial education, but I think 
that the commercial education should be improved. 
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211. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Y ou are a resident 
in Cavan ? — J am. 

212. What is your position ? — I am a merchant. 

213. Have you any experience of the Royal 
School ? — I have. I had six sons there ; two of 
them are there at present, four have gone through, and 
there are others coming forward. 

214. As to those who have gone through the school, 
for what were they prepared ? — The first was prepared 
for commercial business ; he is in London at present 
in a very good position. 

215. Did the education he got at Cavan school pre- 
pare him for that position ? — It did. 

216. Can you suggest any improvement in the 
education he got ? — No; there might have been per- 
haps more application on the boys’ pari;, but that was 
not the fault of the school. 

217. What is your next boy doing? — He is also in 
London, serving his apprenticeship ; he followed the 
same course as the first boy. 

218. What is your third boy doing? — The third boy 
has a taste for law, and he is in a solicitor’s office 
in Dublin, serving his apprenticeship. 

219. Did he go up from Cavan to the Incorporated 
Law Society’s examination ? — Yes, and he has passed. 

220. Did he get at Cavan the education required to 
qualify him to pass the examination ? — He did. 

221. The candidates ai-e examined, I believe, in 
general knowledge as well as in law ? — They are. 

222. Has he passed those examinations with success ? 

- — -Yes, all except the final examination. He has not 
yet passed the final. 

223. What is the fourth boy doing? — The fourth 
boy was educated for a commercial pursuit, and is 
likely to go on with it: 

224. What are the next two doing ? — They are in 
the school at present. 

225. You say that you have other sons still with you? 
— Yes; that is one of the reasons that I am here to- 
day, as I am anxious to provide for them. 

226. Your boys were day scholars ? — Yes. 

227. You paid the ordinary school-fees? — 1 did. 

228. Can you tell us any reason why there are not 
more boys to take the advantages that your boys got 
from Cavan school? — I think there are difficulties. 
One thing is that there is not prominence enough 
given to commercial education. I think as a rule the 
lions of the school have been professional men. 

229. Do you know of any appreciable number of 
boys who would be likely to take a classical education 
in Cavan that do not go to the school at present ? — 

I do. 

230. Why do they not go there and get it? — One of the 
reasons is that the school is not as popular as it really 
should be, and as it deserves to be — that is one reason. 
The other reason, I believe, is that it is not cheap 
enough as compared with other schools. 

231. With what schools would you compare it? — 
For instance, there is a school at Elphin where boys 
are educated for £25 a year. 

232. Is that Bishop Hodson’s school ? — Yes. 

233. I suppose you are aware that its income is 
supplemented a good deal by subscriptions? — Yes, I 
do not mean to touch that matter, I am merely dealing 
with what the boy pays. 

234. Dr. Traill. — T hose are boarders ? — Yes, those 
are boarders ; but I should say the day boys are in 
like manner taught cheaper there than at Cavan. 

235. What is the fee for day boys ? — I am not pre- 
pared to answer that. 

236. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — W here do the 
hoys, who you say would go to Cavan School if the 
education there was cheaper and more popular, get 
their education at present? — Well, some of them have 


gone to such schools as I have mentioned, where they 
can have boarding and schooling cheaper than what 
they can live for and go to the Royal School at 
present. 

237. Is there a local National School at Cavan ? — 
There is. 

238. Could you give us any idea of the number of 
boys who would be available in Cavan for an Inter- 
mediate School, supposing it to be popular ? — Well, I 
was preparing myself for that question. I thought 
before Mr. Lyndon gave his evidence, that if the school 
was really popular fifty boys would be available. 

239. How much would the parents of those boys be 
able to pay? — I think £4 a year. 

240. Then £200 a year would be all that would be 
available from school fees to support it as a “ popular ” 
school? — Well, nowadays, in the commercial world 
if I want to make an article really attractive, it must 
be at a cheap price. If you want to make a school 
attractive, as there is competition in schools as in 
everything else at present, you must not only make 
it as low, but, if possible, lower than other schools. I 
think, at the present, we may not have anything like 
fifty boys who would avail of it, but I say such a 
school would soon bring in a great many persons to 
live in the town. For instance, persons who live on 
small annuities. I know two of the boys at present 
whose mother has come to live in the town on 
account of her boys ; and the number of them would 
be greatly increased, I am sure, if the fees of the 
school were reduced, for there are a great many 
parents who would be glad to live in Cavan if there 
was a school here where they could get their children 
educated cheaply. 

241. Dr. Traill. — Do you reckon, when you say 
fifty, not merely the town of Cavan, but the county 
of Cavan within a short distance of the town? — Yes. 

242. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Can you explain 
the reason of the small competition for the prizes of 
the Cavan School? — Well, as to that, my boys were 
exactly of the same opinion as Mr. Lyndon. When 
they went to the school thej" never put the prizes 
before them. They wanted to get qualified for the 
work they were going to do. There is not a mania 
for prizes in this town, I am sorry to say. Also I 
agree with Mr. Lyndon as regards exhibitions. 

243. Then you think that the money spent on ex- 
hibitions would be better expended on teachers ? — Yes,, 
and in reducing the fees. 

244. Dr. Traill. — Is that quite irrespective of 
whether the teaching is good or not ? — Oh, no; they 
like it good, too. 

245. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Did you hear 
what Mr. Smyth said as to the proportions of the 
various religious denominations? — [ did. 

246. In your opinion, is that correct? — Well, I 
think it is right, though I belong to the very small 
number. 

247. Do you think that only one in twelve of those 
who would look for higher education belong to the- 
dissenting bodies ? — Yes, but I think if the entire 
population of the diocese was counted, we might be 
more than that proportion. 

248. Professor Dougherty. — To what denomina- 
tion do you belong? — The Methodist denomination. 

I quite agree with Mr. Smyth as regards the numbers 
of the population. 

249. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You agree with 
Mr. Smyth that the majority of the people are Catholics, 
and that the largo majority of the Protestants am 
churchmen ? — Yes, but in the diocese, as regards 
education, we go a trifle higher than we do in actual 
numbers. 


c 
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250. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Are you resident 
in Cavan? — Yes. 

251. What is your calling?— I am a trader. 

252. Have you any experience of the Royal School? 
—None, except that I have hoys ready to go to it. 

253. What are the ages of your boys ?— The 
eldest is fourteen, and the youngest between twelve 
and thirteen. 

254. Has the elder boy of fourteen not been to 
school yet ?— He has been at the National School. 

255. Do you purpose sending him to the Royal 
bchool ? — Yes, that is my intention. 

256. Why has he not been sent there at an earlier 
age?— I thought at the National School he was safe 
up to the present. 

. 25 What is the average attendance at the Na- 
tional School ? — I think about sixty or seventy. 

258. Are they entirely Protestant ?— I think so. 

259. Is that the whole attendance at the elementary 
school in Cavan ? — I cannot give it exactly. I am 
merely approximating it. 

260. Is there any other primary school ?— Yes, 
there is the Christian Brothers’ School. 

261. What is your suggestion as regards making 
the Cavan School more useful ?— Well, I have not 
thought about it. The point as to which I came here 
was this : I have two boys who are almost fit to go to 
the school, and I have two boys getting on that I ex- 
pect will be going, and I think that there should be a 
school in Cavan for Intermediate education. T do not 
see what a person in my position is to do with four 
hoys. I hey want to get a better education than is 
given in the National School, and I want a school 
where I could send them to. 

262. Professor Dougherty.— I suppose the people 
of Cavan are not worse off than those of other towns 


m Ulster where there is no Royal School ?__w „ 
cannot auswer for other schools : I sneak fm. * * 

263 Dr. T E ^ L .--Wo„la y ou r l^""» 
mereial or a classical education t— That 1 m ' 
made up my mind about. nave not 

264. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— Do you consid., ■. 
great advantage to have such a school “ * 
neighbourhood!— Most decidedly. I 

great disadvantage to be deprived of sue], T ? * 
It is destroying and blighting the prospects cfa' 
children of persons in my position. 1 01 t le 

265. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— If such n * i , 

mere established by the people of the locality d„ ““ 
think it mould be likely to prosper !— Well ■ 

things that I had in my mind mere first to lender tl° 
school popular, and I think that if tile pr£ 
brought doivn to £4 a year, that mould brine S 
mithm the reach of a considerable class of people mb! 
would take advantage of it. 1 1 6 Jl ° 

266. Are you aware of any locality in which 

receive a classical education for . £4 a vmv ? t 
am not. •> ai I 

267 ; D f 1 Traill.— I suppose you mean that £l - 
j eai should be merely for commercial education anrl 
that if they wanted anything extra they should p av 
for it?— Yes, certamly ; what I meant is that if the 
advantages of the Royal School were brought wit£ 
the reach of persons able to pay £4 a year it u 
be largely availed of, and if tL^St a be2 
extra ta'it tlley '™" ld •» Prepared to pay 

26S. Do you think that £8 a year mould h, 
excessive for that f_No, I should think from £6 to £8 
a year would not be excessive. 

269. That is for a classical education ? Yes. 


Henry Tliomp. 
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inol™S:f CePlTZG,MOI ''- Are ^"-‘>»‘ *}-- -any a doeen that mould, perhaps, under 
271. What evidence do you mish to give mith ^ ^ ‘° ad ™> 

reference to the Royal School ? — As a resident havi™ ooi n, , n 

a large family of growing sons, lam anxious that th? Can you say why they do not?— I am hardly 

school should be maintained, and that I shouhi continue heS? “ ° P ““ 0 “ fr ° m “V “sideni 


them in Cavan school. 

t i 272- ^ Iave you llad man 7 scms in the school ?— Yes 
I have three at present. 

273. What are their ages?— Fourteen, thirteen, and 

twelve years. ’ 

274. How long has the eldest boy been there?— 
-two years. 

J J 01 } sent him at the age of twelve?— Yes. 
f^that theage at which your other sons have 
S°S® to ^ ^ — No > the y we nt a little earlier. 

f ov T ta ^ c ?T Se of life are Jon seeking to 
irenare them ?_T wid, n , , . 


285. Dr. Traill. — W here are they goin^ now?— 
oL S °m,° SC,100ls in En S land and other places 
286 Then your suggestion would be to attract the 
boys who go to school in England and other places?- 

287. Mr. Naish.— A re the parents of the boys of 
whom you speak resident in the town of Cavan?- 
Yes. I do not say the entire of them are resident in 
Cavan, but I believe I am safe in saying that a dozen 
would avail themselves of the school. 

Do you mean as boarders or as day boys ?— As 


educatio? em?-1 ^ t0 ^ thGm «ScS dayboys 1 

mS/ssneSr 8 ” 40 prosress h 

SUEWJW V appciMt 


getting on very well, and I can see nothing so far at 
their present age that I can find fault with 
each ' 663 d ° they P & y ’-Eight guinea* a year 

Bank of'Knd. 70 ” P0S “ 0 " W ■*”* “> 

283. Do you know what number of boys of the 
same position as your sons, able to pay £8 a year each 
would be available to go to such a school ?— I think 


' the private schools ?— Private 


the large public 
schools. 

291. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— What you wish 
to bring before us is the hardship it would be to the 
residents of Cavan not to have a classical school in or 
near the town ? — Yes, certainly. 

292. We may take it for granted that those mho 
have sons consider it an advantage to have a classical 
school to which to send them ? — Yes. 
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293. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Are you a resident 

in Cavan ? I am living in the country/about a mile off. 

294. Have you any sons in Cavan school? — I have 
only one at present, but I have had three. 

295. Have the other two boys gone through the 
school ? — Yes. 

296. What did they go to when they left the school ? 
One went to the Bank of Ireland. 

297. The appointments to the Bank of Ireland are 
obtained by competitive examination? — Yes. 

298. Did your son go in for the examination direct 
from the school? — He did. 

299. Did he get the appointment at the first exami- 
nation ? — He did, and got seventh place. 

300. What about your second boy? — The second 
boy went in as a solicitor’s apprentice. He passed his 
examination direct from the school. 

301. What evidence do you wish to give about the 
school ? — The fact is that if the school is taken away, 
my third boy, I would not know what to do with 
him . He would have to remain at home, as I have not 
the means to send him away — I could not afford it. 

302. Dr. Traill. — What sized farm have you ? — 
Fifty Irish acres. 

303. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The evidence you 
wish to give is as to the hardship of taking away 
the school from Cavan ? — Yes. 

304. Do you know many persons who have sons in 
the same position as your boys, and who ought to send 
them to the Cavan school but do not ? — I do. I know 
some persons who live five or six miles in the 
country. 

305. Mr. Naisii. — Is not that too far to send them 
in to school ? — Not at all, they would come in ; they 
are usually sent to school elsewhere. 


306. Do they belong to the farming class ? — Yes, 
respectable farmers in good position ; for instance, 
there is Mr. Rogers ; his son has been sent to a school 
in the north of Ireland. I think it was to Coleraine 
he was sent. 

307. Is it as a boarder? — Yes ; but I think even 
as day boys they might lodge convenient to the 
school. 

308. Could he diive to Cavan eveiy day from where 
he lives ? — He could not. 

309. But you think that a boy might lodge in 
Cavan? — He might. 

310. Then why does he not lodge in Cavan and go 
to the Cavan school ? — Because I think the school is 
not popular. 

311. Professor Dougherty. — Was it the i-eputation 
of the school in Coleraine that attracted him ? — Yes. 

312. How did your boys get on in the school? — 
They have been very successful : they got on very 
well. 

313. Then as far as your experience goes your boys 
got the education they wanted in Cavan? — Yes, I 
have no charge against the school at all. 

314. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — With regard to 
the fees what do you say ? — I consider the fees very 
moderate. 

315. What did you pay? — £6 a year for each. 

The Lord Bishop. — I have other witnesses who 

are prepared to give the same evidence, but I suppose 
it is hardly necessary to examine them. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — We are perfectly satis- 
fied that the opinions of the class to which they belong 
have been expressed by the witnesses already exa- 
mined. We shall be glad to hear evidence now with 
regard to the Roman Catholic schools. 


St. PATRICK’S DIOCESAN COLLEGE. 


The Rev. Hugh Brady , 

316. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — With what schoof 
are you connected ? — With St. Patrick’s College, 
Cavan. 

317. What office do you hold ? — I am president. 

318. How long have you held that office? — Only a 
month or two. I was appointed in September, but 
previously I was ten years a professor. 

319. When was the College established ? — In 1874. 
There was a diocesan seminary in the town before that. 

320. I believe some land was devised by Mi-. 
M'Govern for the use of the College? — Yes. 

321. Have you any land still from which you dei-ive 
rents ?— We have three fai-ms which have not been 
sold yet. 

322. I believe your lands were obtained chiefly 
. by means of subscriptions collected? — Yes, from the 
priests of the diocese and from the laity ; and there 
were also large contributions from America. 

323. Mi-. Naish. — How much money was spent on 
the building? — I think £20,000. 

324. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Wliat endow- 
ments have you ? — We have no endowments ; in fact 
the College is in debt. It is supported by the 
students’ fees, and there is also an annual diocesan 
collection, which is entirely voluntary. The rent from 
the house at old College is at present applied to the 
College, but need not be so. 

325. I believe your funds go to pay the balance of 
a debt outstanding on the buildings ? — Yes. 

326. In whom is the property vested ? — In the 
bishop for the time being, and some trustees. 

327. I suppose that new trustees must be ap- 
pointed, when required, by deed ? — I suppose so. 


3.C., sworn and examined. 

328. How many pupils have you in the College? — 
Sixty at present. 

329. flow many of that number are boarders? — 
Forty. 

330. What course of education do you give ? — Up 
to this year we had an ecclesiastical department in the 
College. We sent priests to supply the wants of the 
diocese and also to England. That department has 
ceased, and the ecclesiastical portion of the house has 
been done away with. 

331. What has been substituted for it? — We are 
now taking the Intermediate course of education as 
our programme. 

332. Have you sent up any boys to the Interme- 
diate Education examinations ? — We did ; the first 
year we were very successful ; during the last year we 
did not send any boy for the Intermediate examination. 

333. From what class in life do your boys come? — 
Our boys come largely from the farming class, and we 
did not get them until they were, as a rule, over the 
age. We have no inducement for them to come and 
form a class ; they are not able to pay the pension as 
boarders, and we had no day students up to this year. 

334. What is the pension for boarders? — £26 10s. 
a year, including medical attendance. 

335. Do all the boys pay that sum ? — Yes. 

336. You have no free boarders ? — No, but we have 
some private burses bought by individuals for their 
friends. 

337. What are the fees for dayboys? — £5 a year. 
All were boarders until this September, when the 
house was opened for the first time for day boys. 

338. What subjects do you teach ? — Greek, Latin, 

C 2 
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>6. French, and of course English. We have not German 
or Italian as yet, but we will have it. We are getting 
a professor of Modem Languages this Christinas. 

_ 330. What is your teaching staff? — Three ecclesias- 
tical and one lay professor. 

340. How do they divide the classes? — One takes 
Latin, Greek, and French. I also have a department 
of English myself with Latin. I take no Greek or 
French. Another takes Greek and French. 

341. What does the third professor take ?— Another 
grade of Greek and Latin. We have also a professor 
for science. 

342. What are the qualifications of your lay pro- 
fessor ? — He was a trained first class teacher under the 
National Board. 

343. Do all your boys learn Latin and Greek ? — 
Every one, except three little boys are learning Latin 
and French. 

344. Dr. Traill. — How has the change in the 
arrangements of the College got rid of the difficulty 
as regards Intermediate education? — I did not say 
that it got rid of the difficulty, but that the farmers’ 
sons could not pay .£26 a year as boarders, whereas 
they can pay £5 a year as day boys. 

345. Have you got rid of the boarders ?— No, we 
have not. 

346. How many boarders have you? — Forty. 

347. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. —How many board- 
ers have you accommodation for ? — 100; we had 95 
in the house a few years ago. 

348. Dr. Traill. — How do those boarders now 
come within the reach of the Intermediate Education 
system ? — We send them for the Intermediate ex- 
amination. Candidates for Maynooth are at liberty 
to select the Intermediate programme issued from 
year to year. 

349. I thought you said that the ecclesiastical and 
theological department of the school was done away 
with ? Yes, that is true ; we had a theological course 
in our college, and it is done away with. 

350. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Under your former 
arrangements were all your pupils prepared for the 
church ? — No ; w.e had the house divided in two por- 
tions — those who had completed their Intermediate 
course, and who were going on for the church, we 
put in the logic and metaphysics class, and they went 
through their course of theology in our College. 

ool. And instead of that you now send them to 
Maynooth ? — Yes. 

352. Do all your pupils now follow the same course 
whether they are intended for the church or for any 
other pursuit ? — Yes; the intermediate programme now 
does, even for those who are intended for Maynooth. 

353. Dr. Traill. — Do you expect that the change 
that has been made will bring additional boys to the 
school?— Yes; we have got boys already who would 
not have come only for the change. 

354. To what do you attribute the falling off in the 
number of boarders that took place. You said that 
some years ago you had ninety-five, and that you have 
only forty boarders now?— Well, I attribute it to the 
depression of the times, which pressed heavily on the 
farming class. 


3o5. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— Do the boys that you 
have at present come chiefly from the county or 
from the town of Cavan?— Yes, from both, and from 
Leitrim also. 

356. Are the great majority from this county 1 — 

They are. J ' 

357. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— Are all the boys 

from this diocese ?— All at present are from the 
diocese. We got at rare intervals very few from 
other dioceses. 

358. Mr. Niira -Horv many of yo«r boarders are 

intended for the church 1— Thirty-five out of sixtv 
are iutended for the church. * 

359. Lord Justice FirzGimoy.—Wlrat are the re- 


maining twenty-five intended for?— Medical 
cantile pursuits, and law. ‘ d ltter ' 

oi 6 LSr longb “ tte ® a ‘ T<, "” b ““»^<-- 

361. Before that time nobody could get in fb,. r- 

a year ?— No. ° 101 £o 

362. What are your prospects as regards moresm™ 

the numbers 1 Well, we got twenty boys on ope2 
our class. 1 lu S 

363. Key. Dr. Molloy.— Do you expect the nun, 
ber to increase ? —Yes, we expect so. 

364. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — What is your esti 
mate of the proportions of Catholic to Protestant 
boys in the town and county who are in want of in 
termediate education?— Well, it is just about what 
has been already said. I think what was stated was 

365. Is there in Cavan any public endowment for 
the education of Catholics? — No. 

366. I suppose you would consider it a great advan- 

tage to have one ? — I would consider it a verv <ri-p->i 
advantage. J ° 

367. What endowment, in your opinion, would bn 

necessary to provide education for boys such as attend 
your college ? —It would serve us very much if they 
got some prizes, to enable boys to come in at an early 
age. J 

368. Mr. Naisii. — Do you mean exhibitions?— Yes 
to give them an opportunity to prepare for the Inter- 
mediate examinations earlier.' 

369. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— I f you had an endowment 
what would you apply it to ; would you apply it to 
paying additional teachers, or to admitting boys at 
lower fees, or would you give exhibitions ?— I would 
lower the fees, and I would give exhibitions for smart 
boys, and pay an additional lay professor. 

370. You would give prizes to smart boys, and you 
would make education cheaper for those who were 
not smart?— Yes; and I would pay the professors 
well. 

371. Would an endowment of .£300 a year be of 
great advantage to your school ? — Very great ; I would 
be very glad indeed to get it. 

312. Do any Catholic boys of the neighbourhood 
go to England and other places to be educated?— 
Some of them do, but a ery few, I think. I do not 
know any boy living in the town who has been sent 
to England except one at present. 

373. Where has he gone to? — I heard that he was 
at Stonyhurst. 

314. Can you assign any reason why boys should 
go to England for their education ?— No, I canuot. 

375. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — Have any of your 
boys gone to the Royal University ?— Not directly from 
the College. We are preparing some boys now for it. 
For the medical profession we have had a good many. 
Within the last ten years we have prepared nearly 
twenty doctors and apothecaries. 

376. Where did they pursue their education ?— Tn 
the medical schools of the Royal University. Some 
of them were educated in Galway, and took their 
degrees in the Royal University. 

Yes 77 ’ D ° y ° U mean tllC ^ ueen ’ s CoIle S e > Galway ?— 

378. Dr. Traill. — W hat do you pay your pro- 
fessors ?— Very little, I regret to say. I am the 
president myself, and I have only £80 a year. 

379. What do you pay your lay professor ?—£ 100 
a year. 

380. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I suppose you would be 
able to pay them better if you had an endowment?— 
Yes. 

381. You have £80 ; how much have the other 
ecclesiastical professors ? — £60. 

382. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Are all your 
professors resident in the College?— No, the lay 
professor is not, but he has a free house in the town. 

. 383. Does he board in the College ?— No, he does 
not. 
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384. Then he has only £100 a year with a house ? — 
y es . 

385. I suppose the three ecclesiastical professors 
reskle in the College and are maintained there ? — Yes. 

386. Dr. Traill. — W e were informed in Dublin 
that it was usual to give the professors in the College 
livings in the diocese afterwards — is that part of the 
system ? — Well, it is ; they usually get a benefice after- 
wards in the diocese, but that is not until after serving 
seventeen or eighteen years. I may add that they 
have no legal title to a benefice. 

387. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — C an you form an 
estimate of what number of boys from the neighbour- 
hood of Cavan you expect to be able to attract to your 
College at £5 a year to get an intermediate education ? 
— Well, I would not be surprised to have from thirty 
to forty this season. 

388. Professor Dougherty. — I s there any other 
school competing with you? — Yes, there is the 
Christian Brothers’ school. 

389. Do they give a classical education? — They do. 

390. Have any boys withdrawn from them and gone 
to your College 1— -Yes, some eight or nine have. 

391. Have you any system by which a clever boy 
in the Christian Brothers’ school could be transferred 
and promoted to your College ? — We have not. We 
look upon that as a great want. We have no prizes 
to offer. 

392. Bev. Dr. Molloy. — I suppose it is for that 
purpose you would like to have exhibitions ? — Yes ; 
we would be delighted if we could get them. 

393. Dr. Traill. — W hat age would you have those 
exhibitions given at? — Well, for the junior grade of 
Intermediate Education sixteen is allowed, and we 
would require two years to prepare them for it. 

394. Then you would wish the boys to come to you 
at fourteen ? — Yes, or younger. 

395. Would you hold competitive examinations for 
those exhibitions? — Well, if we had them to give we 
would. 

396. Do you think it a good thing for a child of 
from ten to fourteen years of age to be selected for an 
exhibition by competitive examination? — Well, I 
would not say ten, I would say thirteen. What I 
mean by exhibition would be an inducement to the 
farmers to send boys earlier to us. 

397. You would give an exhibition as an induce- 
ment to boys to come to your school ? — I would, I 
would give it by examination to the smartest boy. 

398. In fact you would hold competitive examina- 
tions and give the exhibitions to the best answerers ? 
—Yes. 

399. Would not that imply that the boys should be 
carefully prepared for that examination ? — Yes. He 
should be up on the Intex-mediate or National school 
programme, according to the age at which he entered. 

I would have an examination for it. 

400. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Y ou do not consider that 

the Christian Brothers’ school interferes with your 
school. On the eontraiy, I suppose, you consider it 
rather as a feeder ? — Certainly. They have fed us 

already this year with eight or nine boys. 

401. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Y our tx-ustees are 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Kilmore and two Vicars- 
General ? — Yes. 

402. Have the contributions you have got been all 
from Roman Catholics ? — Yes. 

403. The pupils are all Catholics ? — They are. 

404. Without exception? — Yes. 

405. Have you had any pupils of other religious deno- 
minations? — We had one lately while there was an 
Intermediate schoolinthe town. We would take pupils 
of any denomination. They are perfectly free to come. 

406. Di\ Traill. — D o you consider your endow- 
ments applicable by its foundation to them ? — Well 
we have no endowments. 

407. Surely you have the endowment of the 
building ? — Yes. 


408. Would you consider that that endowment was 
given for the education of Protestants ? — Do you mean 
the buildings ? 

409. Yes ; were the benefits of the building intended 
to be for any denomination but one ? — Well I suppose 
it was intended for Catholics. 

410. But not exclusively? — I do not know whether 
it was intended to be exclusive or not. On inquiry 
I found it was open — and is at present, to members of 
all denominations — with perfect religious freedom. 

411. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — E xcept the building you 
have ixo endowment ? — No public endowment. 

412. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — D o you mean that 
the money obtained by the sale of your land has been 
all applied towards paying the debt incurred for the 
building? — Certainly. 

413. And not invested ? — No. 

414. Is the description given in the Report of 
1880 ; — “ Foundation by Edward McGovern, devise 
of 171 acres producing £36 a year” — of course that 
must be the rent. [The Lox’d Justice reads the 
remainder of the extract.] The land I presume has since 
been sold ? — This land is not yet sold. This founda- 
tion from the townland of Canbeg, in the county of 
Leitrim, yielded little income in the past — scarcely 
any at present, as the land is a barren mountain — the 
foundation was left exclusively for education. 

415. Your College would appear to come under the 
exception of the Act of Parliament as being an endow- 
ment provided for the benefit of one denomination, and 
under the exclusive control of persons of that denomi- 
nation; and accordingly, unless you wish to have 
your property invested ixx a permanent way, we can- 
not deal with it? — Yes, I know that. 

416. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I understand that you do 
not wish for any interference with your endowment ? 
—Well, no. 

417. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I s there any 
annual sum spent on pupils either in exhibitions or 
prizes ? — Prizes in books are given at the close of the 
year. 

418. Has all the money given for the College been 
swallowed up in the expense of the building?— It 
has. 

419. Then the moneys available for carrying on the 
College are exclusively derived from fees? — Yes, and 
the annual collection, and home farm, also rent from 
house at old College. 

420. How is that money expended on the college ? 
— Well the College was not paying up to this. We 
had only forty-five pupils and it did not pay. The 
fees do not maintain the College. 

421. Are you able to maintain the pupils for 
£26 10s. 0 cl. a year? — Scarcely; we have however 
a farm attached to the College from which we get pro- 
duce at first cost. 

422. But even taking the produce of the farm into 
consideration, could you maintain the College with 
fees of £26 10s. 0d., per annum ? — It would not, 
that is if the numbers did not increase. It would 
not pay the professors along with maintaining the 
students. It has to be supplemented from a diocesan 
collection. 

423. So that practically the state of affaire is this, 
your pupils barely pay the cost of their own main- 
tenance, and the whole expense of their teaching is 
defrayed, first, by the sum sunk in the building, and 
secondly, by an .annual collection ? — Yes, a diocesan 
collection ; also a farm attached to the Colle"e, and 
x - ent from house at old College. 

424. If you had any other fund you think the 
first necessity is for some sort of prizes for the pupils ? 
— Yes, I think so, and additional teacher - . 

425. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— I think you said also that 
you would increase the remuneration of the professors 1 


OH. 1, 1880. 

Rev. Hugh 
Brady, c.c. 
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EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS, CAVAN. 


Brother Clements Maguire sworn and examined. 


426. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon — A re you a member 
of the Christian Brothers’ community ? — Yes. 

427. How long have you been connected with their 
schools at Cavan 1 — Since 1880. 

428. How long are your schools established here ? — 
Since 1868. 

429. What is the number of your pupils? — We 
have two schools, a primary as well as an intermediate 
school. In the primary school there are 200, and 
twenty-nine in the intermediate school. 

430. Are those boys resident in the immediate 
neighbourhood ? — Yes. 

431. What do you teach in the intermediate 
school ? — The full course of English, mathematics, and 
also classics and French. 

432. Have you sent up any boys to the Inter-me- 
diate Examinations? — Yes. 

433. Have you had any distinctions? — We have 
had a good many passes. In the present year we 
passed eight. 

434. Dr. Traill. — H ow many did you send up ? — 
Ten ; one got a second class prize. 

435. What staff have you ? — Only one brother. 

436. To teach twenty-nine boys? — Yes; the aver- 
age attendance is twenty-one. 

437. And that class is under the charge of one 
brother ? — Yes. 

438. Does he teach the whole course himself? — • 
Yes. 

439. What are the ages of the boys ? — From ten to 
seventeen. 

440. Are they selected from the boys in the 
primary school? — Yes, we take the cleverest boys 
from the primary school as soon as they are fit to go 
to the intermediate class. 

441. What are the ages of the boys in the primary 
school?— We have them from the youngest boy up to 
fifteen or sixteen. 

442. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Y our primary 
school course is the ordinary curriculum of the Chris- 
tian Brothers ? — Yes. 

443. Which is substantially the same as that of 
the National Board ? — Yes. 

444. Dr. Traill. — A re you under the National 
Board? — We are not. 

445. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I f money were 
available for intermediate education for the in- 
habitants of Cavan, in what way do you think it 
could be most usefully applied ? — Well, 1 wish very 
much that we had a portion of it for our intermediate 
school. I think the school could be taught much 
better if we had more assistance. 

446. How? — By getting another teacher for 
example. Of course, with the staff at present, we 
find it very hard to struggle on. 

447. Dr. Traill. — W here do you get the money at 
present for conducting the school ?— Well, we have 
four brothers, and they are supported by an annual 
collection. One of those four teaches the intermediate 
school. 

448. Mr. Naish. — D o the children pay anything? 
— Only a trifle. Some of them pay £1 a year, but 
most of them pay only a very trifling sum. 


449. Do you charge anything extra f or the bor. 
attending the intermediate school ? — No. 

450. Is the amount paid by each boy measured 

by wliat he is able to afford, or have you i fi i 
scale ?— We have no fixed scale ; they pay LlT 
cording to their means. J ac ' 


451. And the highest you get from any boy is £1 

year ? — Yes. a 

452. Are any of the twenty-nine boys free ?— Two of 
them are free. 


453. And you graduate your charges from that m 

to £1 a year? — Yes. 1 

454. Dr. Traill. — You have nothing but the fees 
and the annual collection ?— No, the annual collection 
is made for the support of the brothers. Whatever it 
comes to we get it ; we get no other assistance. The 
amount of the collection varies from year to year. 

455. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Is there not a 
fixed rule that there must be £40 a year for the main- 
tenance of each brother ? — No ; there was some time 
ago, but not at present. The only thing we have at 
present is the annual collection, and whatever that 
comes to we get it. Some years it is more, some 
years less. 

456. This Cavan school, as I understand, is not 
connected with any other Christian school as regards 
funds ? — As regards funds, we are not connected with 
any other school. 

457. Do you think that there are many boys in 
Cavan likely to avail themselves of intermediate edu- 
cation, but who are not at your school ? — Well, there 
is a pretty fair number ; I could not tell the number 
exactly, but I think there are sufficient to maintain an 
Intermediate school. 

458. You have got something under thirty, and there- 
are at present twenty, which, it is said, may riso to 
forty, in the College ?— Yes. 

459. Dr. Traill. — Do you wish your Intermediate 
school to be a feeder for the College, or would you wish 
to be an independent Intermediate school? — Our 
school is independent of any others ; we have nothing 
to do with any other school or College. 

460. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — Havenot boys gone 
from your school to the College ? — Yes, and to other 
colleges also — Clongowes for example. 

461. Dr. Traill. — You do not prepare them for any 
college? — No, we do not prepare them specially for 
any college, but of course they are at liberty to go 
there. 

462. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — If any money was 
available for Intermediate education in this neighbour- 
hood, what do you think would be the best way of 
applying it ? — I consider the school is much in need of 
a brother. It is deficient in that way, and also exhi- 
bitions and prizes for smart boys. 

463. What annual sum would enable you to main- 
tain an additional brother qualified to teach the 
Intermediate class? — Well, I think £100 would be a 
fair sum for the school. 

464. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — A portion of that £100 
would be applied to improving the educational 
appliances? — Yes. 

The inquiry was then adjourned. 
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PUBLIC SITTINGS— SATURDAY, 2nd OCTOBER, 1886. 

present - The Right Hon. Lord Justice FitzGibbon, and the Right Hon. John Naish, Judicial 

Commissioners ; and the Rev. Gerald Molloy, d.d., d.sc., f.r.u.1. ; Anthony Traill, Esq., 
it D. M.D., f.t.C.d. ; and Professor Dougherty, m.a., Assistant Commissioners. 

The Assistant Secretary, N. D. Murphy, O'unr., was in attendance. 


TULLYVIN AND BENBAWN SCHOOLS. 


Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — This sitting has been 
fixed for the purpose of hearing local evidence regard- 
ing the “ Tullyvin and Benbawn Schools Endowment.” 
It°is a private endowment, left in the year 1803 by a 
testator named Moore, for the following purposes : — 
He gave £4,000, out of the interest on which a sum 
not exceeding £50 a year was to be paid as a stipend 
to a capable master of good character and morals, and 
of the Protestant religion, for keeping a public school 
at or near Tullyvin, for the education and instruc- 
tion of Protestant children, the r-emainder of the in- 
terest to be applied to the purchase of certain neces- 
saries for the children, and to provide board and 
lodging at a moderate rate contiguous to the said 
school for such Protestant children whose own resi- 
dence was too distaixt from the said school to allow of 
their daily attendance thereat. It appears that there 
was considerable litigation, during which the interest 
was accumulated, and ultimately the endowment con- 
sisted of £8,976 17s. 2d. Government stock and £139 
cash. It became vested in the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion, and has been held by them from the termination of 
the litigation to the present time. The school was 
established at Tullyvin, the attendance at which would 
appear to be about eighty pupils. Proceedings were 
subsequently taken to extend the utility of the endow- 
ment, which was found to be too great for the Tullyvin 
school, and another school was established at Benbawn, 
in the same neighbourhood. That was done by the 
Commissioners of Education — possibly in the only 
way in which they could do it at the time — by having 
recourse to the Court of Chancery for the settlement 
of a scheme for the additional school, and a very large 
amount of the endowment was expended in procuring 
it. Now that it has been procured, it is open to re- 
settlement by this Commission. The Commissioners of 
Education have submitted a ^scheme for the reorganiza- 
tion of schools at Carysfort in Wicklow, at Eyrecourt in 
Galway, and at Tullyvin and Benbawn in Cavan, and 
they propose that the school at Eyrecourt shall be discon- 
tinued, and that all its endowments shall be applied in 
endowing and maintaining Carysfort, Tullyvin, and 
Benbawn as primary schools for day pupils. There 
is nothing in the scheme to prevent the Commissioners 
from expending the Tullyvin endowment in the Co. 
Wicklow', but they propose to bind themselves to apply 
the whole for the primary education of day pupils. 
The trustees of the Moore charity have objected to the 
proposal, and have brought in a -f draft scheme, keep- 
ing their own endowment to themselves, and insisting 
that in future their schools shall be carried on at 
Tullyvin and Benbawn, under the control of trustees 
being members of the Church of Ireland. These two 
schemes ax-e now before us for considex-ation, and I may 
say on the part of all the members of the Commission 
that, having regard to the Educational Endowments 
Act, which requires us to observe the iixtexxtions of 
founders, and also to preserve to localities the bexxefit 
of endowments given for their benefit, we cannot re- 
gard the proposal of the Commissioners as ixx any sense 
in accordance with the Act, and we are unable to ratify 
it. This is a private endowment for a limited class, 
* Appendix B., No. I. (c), p. 304. 


plainly defined as Protestants ; the area is not so 
plainly defined, but the endowment was given for the 
education of Protestants “residing at or near Tullyvin,” 
and it was also given for a purpose which would be 
totally xxegativecl by the adoption of the Commissioners’ 
scheme — the paymexxt of boarding expenses of children 
to be brought up and maintained near the school. The 
testator intended that the benefits of the school should 
not be confined to those living close at hand, but that it 
should be xxtilized as a nucleus to which pupils might be 
attracted, who might be maintained while receiving 
their edixeation, so far as the amount of the endow- 
ment would permit. Again, the testator does not say 
that the endowment is to be exclusively devoted to 
primary education. There is also a provision which 
cannot be overlooked — that the school was to be for the 
benefit partly of the testator’s tenants, his estates 
being in the neighbourhood. We ax-e here now to 
x-eceive evidence upon this matter, and I am glad to 
obsex-ve that both the rector of the parish and the 
bishop of the diocese are px-esent. We are anxious 
to receive any assistance that can be given us as 
regards the organization or the extension of the use- 
fulness of these schools. We xxow have in this country 
a very libex-al State provision for primary education. 
These schools are not at present xxnder the National 
Board, but it is open to the trustees to place them 
under the National Board if they think px-oper. If 
they did so, they would then have an additional in- 
come which would be available for px-imary educa- 
cation. We received evidence yesterday as regax-ds 
a number — not, pex-haps a very large number — of 
persons in axxd near Cavan, who require intex-mediate 
education, for which thex-e is no provision at px-e- 
sent, except the Royal School, which, being a public 
endowment, will necessarily, under oxxr Act, be shared 
ixx the future by a much larger number of persons than 
ax-e at present exxjoying it. We have also seen the 
provision for education in this neighbourhood, as 
regards buildings, and certainly nothing could be more 
ample. The Royal School is to a gx-eat extent un- 
occupied, and in St. Patrick’s College, though thex-e are 
a larger number of stixdents, there is a consider- 
able amount of space not occxxpied. We should be 
glad to hear from the rector or tlxe bishop whether it 
would be beneficial to apply a portion of the Tullyvin 
and Benbawn endowment to intex-mediate education, 
which is clearly within the scope of the testator’s will, 
and which might be so givexx as to be accessible to all 
persons who would have been near enough to come, as 
the will ox-iginally contemplated, to the school. If tlxat 
were doxxe, as this is a Protestant endowment exclu- 
sively, the governing body, of coux-se, should be Px-o- 
testant. If we could see our way to appointing a 
repx-esentative body sufficiently responsible to take 
charge of the whole endowment we might place it under 
their control, and enable them to make it available 
within the limits contemplated by the testator-, for the 
benefit of those residing near Tullyvin, and also to 
supply, to some extent, the want of which we had 
evidence yestex-day. 

t Appendix B., No. 1. (a) and I. (b), pp. 301, 302. 
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Mr. Kobert Mr. Robert Good sworn and examined. 

Good. 


465. Lord Justice FitzGibbox. — Y ou are head 
master of the Tullyvin school ? — Yes. 

466. How many pupils have you in the school at 
present? — Fifty-nine; thirty-five boys and twenty- 
four girls. 

467. You have boarders ? — Yes ; at present eight 
boys and one girl. 

468. Where do they reside ? — In my house. 

469. What do they pay for their board? — Twenty- 
four pounds a year. 

47 0. Is that paid to you or to the Commissioners ? 
— To me. 

.471. They attend the school I presume 1— They 
attend the school. That £24 a year pays all ex- 
penses. 

472. Is the expenditure of the boarders left in your 
hands ? — Yes ; it is all a matter that concerns my- 
self. I board the boys for that and I educate them. 

473. Then you take in pupils as boarders in your 
own house for £24 a year each, and you board and 
educate them for that? — Yes. 

474. And for that neither the Commissioners nor 
the Governing Body of the school are answerable? — 
No. 

475. Dr. Traill. — W hat is the course of education 
in your school ? — Primary, and intermediate to a cer- 
tain extent also. We prepare them for the Interme- 
diate examinations in mathematics, English, and 
Latin. 

47 6. How many did you send up to the Interme- 
diate examination this year ?— One girl. She passed 
with honours in English and music, and passed in 
arithmetic and Euclid. 

477. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — W hat is your 
teaching staff? — My wife and myself. 

478. Have you a residence at the expense of the 
endowment ? — Y es. 

479. Is the house in which the boarders live part 
of the house you hold under the endowment? — Yes. 

480. Have you accommodation for more pupils than 
the nine whom you have at present ? — We have a 
large room, and we have divided it. I think ten would 
be the limit at all events. 

481. Where do the boardei-s come from? — From 
the surrounding counties — Westmeath, Monaghan, 
and Fermanagh. 

482. Have you any from Cavan ? — I think not. 

483. What is the distance of Tullyvin from the town 
of Cavan ? — About ten miles. 

4S4‘ Where do the day pupils come from ? —All 
from the neighbourhood. 

485. Of the pupils in the school how many are re- 
ceiving anything more than a primary education ? — 

I. think ten, whom I intend for the Intermediate exa- 
minations next year. 

486. Dr. Traill. — I ncluding boarders? — Well, the 
boarders are not fitted for it. The principal thing the 
boarders come for is to prepare as Incorporated So- 
ciety scholars. The great object of the majority of 
them is to compete for Farra. 

487. Did you get any of them into Farra ? — I have 
got nineteen boys into Farra in my time at the 
school. 

488. Within what time have you done that ? — In 
the year 1874 I sent up the first. 

489. Then you have got on an average nearly two 
scholars a year into the Farra school? — Yes. 

490. Where were you educated yourself? — At 
Sligo at a private school. I was afterwards trained in 
Kildare-street, and got a first-class certificate from 
Kildarc-street training school. 


491. Is your wife also a trained teacher?— V 

she also got a first class certificate from Kildnm ° S ’ 
about the year 1862. , btl ' cet 

492. Then you are both first-class trained 

of Kildare-street?— Yes; and we had fouTye 
actual experience before we came here. 3 ‘ 115 

493. As far as you know do all the Protestant 
children of the neighbourhood who require nrima - 
education go to your school ? — Yes, they do. 

494. From what distance do they attend? About 

three miles. 

495. How far from you is the Benbawn school?— 
It is about three miles. 


496. What number are attending the Benbawn 
school at present ? — I think there are at least fifty.' 

497. Is the education given in Benbawn school the 
same as yours ? — It is more primary perhaps. 

498. What salary do you receive? — Between mv 

wife and my'self we receive £80 per annum. 3 

499. For both ? — For both. 

500. Have you fees from the children ? — We have 
from the boarders what I have mentioned; we have no 
fees from the day pupils. 

501. Mr. Naisii. — A re they all free ? — They are all 
free. 

502. Have you any ground attached to the house? 
— Yes, we have three Irish acres. 

503. Dr. Traill. — H ow many rooms have you for 
the boarders ? — W e have two rooms. 

504. Do the eight boys sleep in one room? — Yes, it 
is a large room. 

505. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I observe in the 
report of last year that £10 was given in prizes to the 
pupils ? — Yes, that is given annually. 

506. How is it distributed ? — As the result of the 
annual examination. Every pupil gets less or more 
according to his attendance and to his answering. The 
highest prize is ten shillings, and it varies from that 
to one shilling. 

507. I see £17 10s. was expended on school requi- 
sites? — Yes. 

508. How is that money expended ? — I furnish a list 
to the Governors of books and other requisites required, 
and they are furnished. 

509. Do you supply the pupils with books free? — 
Yes. 

510. I see the fees to teachers amounted to £79 
last year ? — Yes ; £7 0 salary, and there is a capita- 
tion fee of £10 a year, which has always been 
paid. 

511. How is it fixed ? — I think it was the intention, 
from the original foundation of the school, that there 
should be a capitation fee. I know I have always re- 
ceived it without any trouble. 

512. Of the children who attend your school is there 
any large proportion who might be capable of receiving 
better education after leaving you ? — Well, not a large 
proportion ; there are some few. 

513. Have any of your pupils gone from Farra to 
Trinity College? — Yes. 

514. How many? — There are two at present in 
Trinity College ; and one has passed through it. 

515. What has the boy who has passed through 
Trinity College done ? — He has taken two gold medals 
and a scholarship ; he got a sizarship first and then a 
scholarship. 

516. So that, in fact, beginning at Tullyvin, he has 
got the highest education a boy could get in this 
country ? — Yes. 

5 1 7. And you say there are two more boys going 
through Trinity College? — Yes. 

518. Has either of them got honours? — I know 
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, got 'catechetical prizes, hut whether they 

^ ch honours or not I cannot say. 
l “fll Professor DoOGHBUTT.-I suppose the day 
, S1 ?' if. mixed school 1-Tes ; that is as far as the 
Smber” of the Irish Church aed Presbyterians are 

“-^“"“toividedi-Of the thirty-five 
. " icro are eight Presbyterians, and out of the 
*“ J rofour eh-ls there are six Presbyterians. 

‘"tt Hsvf you any Methodists! -Not that I am 

‘ 15.1 suppose you do not teach the formal™ of 
to Church to the Presbyterian seho arsl-Well, if 
, chipet to it they are taught them. 

Do you communicate with the parents of the 
p lyterians with reference to it?— No, I do not. 
r Tc/ Have you had any objections from the children 
„ from the parents on the subject !— Well, not latterly 
1 all events ; not within my recollection. . 

525 As a matter of fact, do your Presbyterian 
children learn the Church catechism ?— As a matter of 
fact, they do, but of course there is no compulsion 
whatever. They would have merely to say to me that 
they do not wish to do it, and they would not be re- 
quired. They understand that perfectly well, because 
T have always made it clear to them. 

526. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.-Is there any other 
school in the neighbourhood except your own m which 
the same course of education is given ?— I think not , 
,J course there are various National schools. 


527. What is the nearest National school to you ? — 

There is one in the village of Tullyvin, about a quarter 
of a mile distant. , , „ „ 

528. Who attends that school? — The Roman 
Catholic children of the district. 

K2S. Who is the manager? — I think the Parish 


October 2, 

Mr. Robert 
Good. 


530. Have you any National school under Protestant 
management in the neighbourhood of Tullyvin?— 
Within a radius of three miles there are eight National 
schools, of which two or three are under the manage- 
ment of Protestant Church clergymen. 

531. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— A re they well attended? 
—I think they are, to the best of my knowledge. 

532. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Is the neighbour- 
hood a populous one ?— It is fairly populous. 

533 Dr. Traill. — Have you any Roman Catholic 
children in ycur school ?— Not now. The National 
School at Tullyvin was formerly taught by a mistress, 
and at that time some Catholic children went to my 
school. Latterly, they have got a master, and the 
Catholic children now attend there. 

534. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I understand that 
some Catholic children did attend your school when 
there was no master in Tullyvin National School f— 
Yes, up to the last three years we have always had 
some Catholic children. 

535. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— Do you know how many 
children attend the National School %— I do not. - 
am not aware of the number attending it. 


Thomas Boyle sworn and examined. 


536. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— Do you reside at 
Tullyvin ?— Yes, I reside in the locality. 

537. To what religious denomination do you belong f 

538. Do you take any interest in Tullyvin school ? 

—Yes, I was educated in it myself. _ __ j 

539. Have you any relatives in it now . Y es, l 

have two cousins. , . . 

540. What do you wish to state to the Commission 
about it?— I think that it is a very useful school to 
the neighbourhood. It lias educated a great many 
persons and put them in good positions A great 
many young men who were at the school with me ob- 
tained very good positions owing to it. A good many 
were educated and put forward in the church out ot it, 
both belonging to tbe Roman Catholic and the Pro- 
testant and Presbyterian Churches. 

541. So far as you know, is the school at present 

giving satisfaction to the people for whom it was in- 
tended ?— I think it is. , 

542. We may take it that the number of children 

attending the school is about as large as want to go 
there?— Well, the number is not as large as it used to 
be when I was there. There were nearly as many 
more then as there are at present. _ 

543. Were Roman Catholics attending it then f— 
Yes; there are not as many Roman Catholics there 
now as there were formerly. 

544. But at present the number of children mat- 
tendance who come within the terms of the will, so far 
as you know, is as large as might he expected ? — Well, 
it is not so much as it used to be, partly on account 
of the auxiliary school. I should mention that the 
school at Benbawn was not in existence when I was 
there ; there was only one school then, but when the 
funds augmented they got up the second school. 

545. Professor Dougherty.— Have you any children 

in the school ?— No, I have no children myself. There 


are two little girls whom I have adopted, and they Thorn* 
are at the school. 

546. Are they day scholars? — Yes; we live about 
three-quarters of a mile from the school. 

547. Do you reside on the estate? — Notion the 
estate of the testator. I live on the adjoining pro- 

Pe ?48. Are there a good many tenants on Mr. Moore’s 
estate ?— 1 There are. 

549. Have the Presbyterians of the neighboiirhood 
selected you to attend here as their representative?— 

They have. , , , . , 

550 Dr. Traill. — Have you had any complaints 
about the Church catechism being taught to Presby- 
terian children in the school ? — Well, I have not. 

551. Were you taught it yourself when you were 
at the'sehool?— No, we were taught it at home, but 
not at the school. It was not taught at the school. _ 

552. You were not taught the Church catechism in 
the school ? — No. 

553. Were the Scriptures taught? — Oh, yes, I react 
the Scriptures regularly in it ; but the Church pupils, 
of course, learned the Church catechism, and re- 

pcated sa y you h aYe a lopted two little girls and 
that they are at the school? — Yes. 

555. Are they taught the Church catechism? 1 
could not say. , . . _ ,, 

556 Have you heard any complaints from them 
about it?— No; I know they are taught our own 
catechism at home. , . 

557. I suppose you do not consider there is very 
much difference between the two?— Well, I do not 
think there is much difference. 

558. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— I suppose you do 

not want tlie children to learn them both !— Well I 

do not, but if they were taught it I don t oojecc. 


D 
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Rev. Francis 

Alexander 

Sanders. 


The Rev. Francis Alexander Sanders, m.a., sworn and examined. 

561. We have had a • draft scheme which was lodged various denominations of Protestants ? Nr“ “? st tlle 

by you, and also anf amended scheme. You proposed least. one 111 the 

to form a body of am trustees for tie mmageurent 576. In educational matters I presume tl„ P 
of the school t-I amk ,e now propose five trustees. terians and churchmen pull well together 1 *y 

it ™ am“ y three " *■ “ “ ! - Ycs - “ SSf~ 

563. You are quite right. The governing body, on Site L?° UL S*^ 

now propose is to consist of five persons, of whom two may say that there is in our diocese rv^ 9 tlme 1 

are to be ex offiew and three co-opted. The ex officio diocesan examination, and if the Presbvtei-i*/ rf a 
members are the Bishop of Kilmore and the Rector of undergo it they have to learn the rwtWl - U U f l ce to 
Kdlesherdony, the three first co-opted trustees were is enthely S own wish ******* that 

Colonel Clements, Mr. Maxwell Boyle, and Mr. Thomas 577. Dr. Traill — Thev net ? v 

l^ri^m^iel-Heisthegentie. elsf you^' t^ylZwTl 

sSiS” 4 " “ d ieprcsen “ the r ad v°‘ “ rie to ^ 

^^nthesch^igetasierioreducati 

teem 6 ' 1)0 there should be any objection sTLZ^S ,’ f » 

to empower the trustees to apply a portion of the endow- 579. Mr. Naish The ceWl oi t>„ , 

ment if sufficient, to giving an intermediate education 1 recently been built ?— Yes About TO -Jr" 3 

-I do not think there would be any objection. ArnoldVaves wroteto Se o^^SRLS 

such a power 1 — I am not aware that there would be. the building 7 p e ' vas the cost of 

— 5SS S I Sit » « 

Y . , 0I i e 01 more the Governors were repre- Church Education Society’s school, 
sentative of the Protestant parishioners and elected by 582. How much land have you at Benbawn ? 
them or representative of the diocese, or representative Well, the schoolmaster’s residence has about two acres 
of other Protestant denominations, do you think that attached. His residence is the Church Education 
might be done ?— Well, I suppose it might be ; I do Society’s school, which was a grant from Bishon 
not see any objection to it at present. Beresford. The school is getting on very well. Mr! 

570. L may mention two instances of schemes Good ’ s school, I may mention, is known all round the 
already published in Dublin. In one case the select country, and everyone is anxious to send children to 
vestry of the parish are represented. In the other lt > and the other is very little inferior. 

the diocesan council places representatives on the 583. Lord Justice FitzGibbox. — You are aware 
Governing Body. If some system of that kind was t!lafc the Commissioners have reported that, except in 
introduced here do you think it would be an improve- tlie case of Carysfort, which is a Royal foundation the 
ment ?— JLt possibly might, but I have not considered sc h° o1 sites are vested in trustees other than the Board 
it before. I cannot positively say, But I do not see aild that it is desirable that this should not be longer 
that there can be any great objection to it. continued, and they propose to vest the sites in tliem- 

571. The objection that we have to co-option is sel . v ® s •— 1 do not think that the people of the 

that it is apt to make a bad thing permanent, and that nci ghbourhood would at all like that. 

men who cease to be useful continue on it and have ° 8 . 4 - Would y° u prefer that the land and buildings 
the power of appointing their own successors 1 — Well should be vested in your own Board ?— Yes, I think 
so far as I can see, I do not know any objection to , wo " ld be the feeling of the people ; in fact, I think 

the elective system. I am sure the parishioners tha * far as TuHyvin school is concerned they would 

would like it, and no doubt we could get a diocesan prel ® r that lfc should remain under the old endowment. 

58o. What is the interest in the Benbawn build- 


representative too. 

572. Dr. Traill. — Election would not provide so 
well for the representation of the Presbyterian denom- 
ination as you have done by co-option. Is there any 
system of election that occurs to your mind by which 
Mr. Thomas Boyle could be as easily put on the 
Governing Body as by the system you propose? — 
Well, I fancy that there would be no difficulty about 
it if our system was adopted in choosing a respectable 
member of the Presbyterian body to represent the 
1 resbytenans in the neighbourhood. 

573. Supposing that the elective system was 
substituted for the co-optative, in what way would you 
have the churchmen elected— by the select vestry ?— 
Well, I have not thought on the subject. 


585. What is the interest in the Benbawn build- 
ing ?— Well, there is no rent ; it is held in fee. There 
were two acres given by Bishop Beresford, father of 
the late Primate, and when the new Benbawn school 
was built, those two acres with the buildings on it was 
given to the school. 

586. Is the new school built on that site?— No, 
that was the old school which has been turned into 
a residence for the master ; but nearer the mountains 
we got from the Beresford family another rood of 
land, on which the present school has been built. 

587. Dr. Traill. — How far is the school from the 
house ?— It is a mile and a half. I may mention that I 
do not think we would at all like the property in the 
land and buildings to be vested in the Commissioners, 
and, as lias since the above examination been shown by 


- .’4. Professor Doughfrtv W ra ,l,l *1 „ 1 an “» as Pas siace tlie above examination been shown by 

ppendix B. Ko. I. (a), p. 301. f Appendix B. No. I. (J), p. 302. 
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Octoitr 2 , 1888 . 


The Eight Eev. Samuel Shone, d.d., Lord 

588. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I observe that in 
the scheme lodged by the Trustees for Tullyvin and 
Benbawn schools, the Bishop of Kilmore is made an 
ex-officio trustee ? — Yes, I am aware of that. 

589. Are you a party to the proposal? — Yes ; I am 
a consenting party to it. 

590. It is also suggested that the Governing Body 
should consist of five, the Bishop of Kilmore, the 
Bector of Killesherdony and three co-opted Gover- 
nors ? — Yes. 

591. Do you think it would be possible to introduce 
a representative system representing the lay members 
of the Church? — Yes; I have just been listening to 
the questions which you put to the Rev. Mr. Sanders, 
and I think it would be quite possible to have a repre- 
sentation by electing trustees. 

592. What electing- body would you suggest ? — 
Well, that is a question that really I am not pre- 
pared at the moment to answer. 

593. Having regard to the fact that this is to a great 
extent a local endowment, do you think that a repre- 
sentative of the select vestry of the parish would be 
desirable?— I fancy so. 

594. Do you think it would be also right that there 
should be some representation of a wider area, say of 
the diocese ? — Yes, I think so. Perhaps the Diocesan 
Council, or some body of that kind might be given the 
right to elect a member. 

595. Dr. Traill. — And one of the lay trustees 
would represent the estate 1 — Yes. 

596. And might not he be independent of election ? 
— I think so. 

597. Colonel Clements is named as one of the 
members ? — Yes ; he is the principal proprietor in the 
neighbourhood. 

598. And Mr. Maxwell Boyle ? — Yes, he represents 
the estate. 

599. Does he represent it by purchase or by descent ? 
— I cannot say ; but I believe by descent. 

600. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I presume you 
would have no objection to the appointment of a mem- 
ber of the Governing Body by the owner of the estate ? 
— I think not. 

601. You heard the evidence which was given 
yesterday as to the needs of the locality for better 
education ? — Yes. 

602. Do j'ou see any objection to these needs being 
supplied by the Governing Body of the Tullyvin and 
Benbawn endowment? — Well, that is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer on the moment. I should think that 
a good deal of the surplus money connected with these 
two schools might, in the first instance, be expended on 
improving the buildings. For instance, the Benbawn 
school is not at all in a good condition, and before 
giving any aid to education outside the boundaries, I 
fancy that they should expend a good deal of money 
on improving both the schools, and of course after- 
wards it would be for consideration whether the sur- 
plus might not be applied to giving a better class of 
education. 

603. If we were able to create a corporate body, 


Bishcp of Kilmore, sworn and examined. The Right 

Rev. Samir 

with the bishop at its head, on which other Protestant Shone > D - D - 
denominations were represented, do you think that 
that corporate body would manage the endowment 
better if they were independent, or should they be 
placed under the control of the Commissioners of 
Education? — Weil, I think they could very well 
manage the school as a corporate body without any 
control from the Commissioners of Education. 

604. If such a body were formed would there, in 
your opinion, be any reasonable prospect of their being 
able to use the power given to them of giving a higher 
education to the boys of the neighbourhood ? — I think 
so ; decidedly. 

605. Then you would not approve of the proposal 
of the Clare-street Commissioners, that these schools 
should be maintained as primary schools for day 
pupils only ? — I would not. In fact a high order of 
education is given already in Tullyvin school as you 
have heard from the evidence of the master, and I 
know that the school is most highly valued, and some 
of the pupils have attained considerable distinction 
not only in the University, but also in the diocesan 
examinations, showing not only a very high knowledge 
of the subjects in which they were examined, but also 
in their answering, evincing a very high order of 
education ; so that, I take it, it would not be very 
desirable to change the benefits of the school in the 
way you refer to. 

606. If you had that power, and were made inde- 
pendent, and had the endowment entirely in your 
own hands, would there, in your opinion, be any 
objection to giving the power of acquiring premises in 
the county of Cavan for the purpose of giving an 
intermediate education either to the pupils of the 
county or over a more extended area ? — I think it 
would be desirable if there were funds sufficient. 

607. Would there be any objection, in your opinion, 
to setting free a fund which might be used for that 
purpose by making use of the National Board grants 
for the primary schools? — Well, I do rot know 
whether the present managers or the persons inter- 
ested would consent to it, but I do not see, myself, 
any objection to it ; but whether the persons in the 
neighbourhood would agree to that arrangement, I do 
not know. I understand what you propose is to 
economise the funds of the school by taking advantage 
of the grants of the National Board. 

608. Professor Dougherty. — Yes ; by taking ad- 
vantage of the grants given by the National Board 
you might be able to extend more fully the benefits of 
the endowment to the purposes of Intermediate educa- 
tion ? — I quite understand that. That is a matter that 
I would not like decidedly to give an opinion on unless 
I knew the feeling of gentlemen in the neighbourhood 
— Colonel Clements and others, whose views ought to 
be considered. 

609. Dx\ Traill. — I suppose you would not object 
to giving power to the manager's of the schools to do 
that if you yourselves all agree to it ? — No ; I would 
not object to giving them power to do it. 

The inquiry was then adjourned. 


D ?, 
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-20 EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 

PUBLIC SITTINGS— MONDAY, OCTOBER 4th, 1S86. 

At the Courthouse, Enniskillen. 

Present:— The Right Hon. Lord Justice FitzGibbon, and the Right Hon. John Naish t V 
Commissioners; and the Rev. Geeald Molloy, d.d, DSC, F.E.D.I.; Anthony Teahi p ’ 
L1.D, M.D, F.T.C.D., and Professor Dooshehty, M.A, Assistant Commissioners. Estl " 

The Assistant Secretary, N. D. Mubphy, June., was in attendance. 


* ENNISKILLEN ROYAL SCHOOL 


Lord J ustice FitzGibbon stated the objects and pro- 
posed course of the inquiry. He mentioned that the 
Commissioners had visited the school premises at 
Portora, and said that there were few buildings in the 
United Kingdom better adapted for the purposes of 
both a boarding and day school. They stood upon 
thirty-three Irish, equivalent to fifty-three English 
acres of land, in the immediate vicinity of the town, 
and were substantially in good repair, though, no doubt, 
they would require some expenditure. The fabric and 
surrounding land in itself constituted a valuable pro- 
perty. The endowment further consisted of a landed 
estate, which produced in the year 1885 £1,359 17s. 
lid. Lord Justice FitzGibbon explained the proposed 
Scheme of the Commissioners of Education, and stated 
that a number of communications had been received 
objecting to the proposed diversion of the endowment 
from the locality. The proposal was one to which the 
Commission was not bound, but, at the same time, was 
one to which they should pay the respect due to a 
proposal coming from a public body, which for many 
years had had the management of this endowment. 
Though the weight naturally to be given to sugges- 
tions coming from such a quarter would, perhaps, in 
that instance, be to some extent reduced by the 
undoubted fact that the school under their manage- 
ment was now a most melancholy failure. It was 


hard to use language strong enough to express tl,» 
desolate condition in which the Commission had found 
it. There were no boarders, and only twentv-three 
day boys, and in this case as well as at Cavan if 
would be the duty of the Commission to ascertain tin. 
real demands in the locality for intermediate eduen 
tion, and the causes of the decay of the school and 
they were prepared to hear the evidence of any remv- 
sentative witnesses. J * c ' 

Mr. Joseph Ausxandeb, Solicitor.— A list k M keen 
handed to the secretary, containing the names of a 
committee that has been moving in the matter 
Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— Have these gentlemen 
been acting together 1 

Mr. Joseph Alexander, Solicitor. Yes. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— Whom do they retire 
sent ? 1 

Mr. J. Alexander, Solicitor.— The Church of Ire- 
land, the Presbyterian Church, and the Methodist 
Church. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon— A ll the Protestant 
denominations ? 

Mr. Alexander, Solicitor. — Yes. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon— Does any one represent 
the Roman Catholic inhabitants ? 

Mr. J. Alexander, Solicitor.— Yes ; Archdeacon 
Smollen, p.p., Enniskillen, is present. 


Rev. William 
-Steele, d.d. 


The Rev. William Steele, d.d., sworn and examined. 


610. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are head 

master of Enniskillen Royal School ? — Yes, since Julv 
1857. 3 

611. At the time you were appointed what was the 
number of pupils!— I found six boarders ; I could not 
tell exactly the number of day boys. 

612. After you got it the school increased ? — Very 
much. 

613. What was the largest number of boarders you 
had in the school at one time ? — 121. 

614. Can you tell us the largest number of day 
boys? — I believe I had sixty in 1864. 

615. At that time what was the number of boarders ? 
— Very large; fully 100. 

616. Then the maximum number in the school was 
about 160 ? — I believe so. 

617. What is the pi-esent number ? — Ho boarders 
and twenty-three day boys. 

618. What is the present teaching staff? — Myself 
and two assistants. 

619. What are the stipends? — £500 a year, fixed for 
myself ; £200 to one assistant, and £60 to the other 
from the Board. 

620. Your senior assistant is Mr. Valentine? 

Yes. 

621. He was a distinguished scholar of Trinity Col- 
lege ? — Yes, and a former pupil of my own. 

622. Is he resident in the school ? — Yes, and has 
apartments in addition to his stipend. 

623. Is the other assistant also resident 1 — Yes, and 
has free apartments. 

624. You used to reside in the school until about a 
year ago ? — Yes. 

* Appendix B., No. 


625. Where are you residing now ?— About three 
miles from the school. 

626. Do you hold any other position besides that of 
head master of the school ?— Yes, I am rector of the 
parish of Devenish. 

627. How long have you held that rectory ?— Since 

1873. J 

_ 628. When you had boarders at the school, where 
did they come from ?— All parts of Ireland, but the 
greater number from south of Dublin. 

629. Where did the day boys, when numerous, come 
from ?— From the town of Enniskillen, the County 
Fermanagh, and all parts of Ireland. 

630. How did those day boys who came from all 
parts of Ireland manage to attend the school?— They 
took lodgings. 

631. At that time what were the fees of boarders ? 

The fees for boarders have always been sixty guineas 

a year for one. Though not actually expressed as part 
of my conditions, I generally made a reduction for a 
second brother. 

632. What were the fees for day boys?— £6 
minimum up to £14 maximum. 

633. What makes the variation? — The variation for 
a great many years, and to some extent at present, 
depended on the number of subjects taught, but 
some time ago I slightly raised the terms to the day 
boys. 

634. What are at present the day boys’ terms ? — 
The terms at present are £14 maximum, where there 
is only one boy from a family, except I make a reduc- 
tion for special reasons. 

635. Does every boy pay £14?— No; there arc 
II. (a) p. 30 o. 
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fov whom, from their representing that you had 1— Yes, and when the number fell to a low o«s,rh iss 
some tne woul d be a burden to them, figure they could not pay their own expenses. Kev. William 

*" FI reduced this fee. I have reduced it invari- 655. Dr. TkaIBB. Was sixty guineas the charge steels, n.o- 
li” men this plan— “How much can you afford when you had 1 20 boarders 1— Yes. 

“ lJ without distress!” I take his father's word for 656. And was it the same charge until the school 


this plan — “How much can you afford wnen you naci i-u ooarueis s 

* without distress P I take his father's wordfor 656. And was it the same charge until the school 

“‘“^1 ha” always done that. closed !- Always. It was never raised above sixty 

* “f of the present boys, how many pay the full guineas; for the hist two or three years it was only 

6(5 jj, , o Three fifty, but it was never raised above sixty. 

2U n7 How many are free?— I think four or five. 657. When was it raised to sixty?— In the year 

/.go" What fees are paid by the others? — No one 1860 or thereabouts. 

8 less tlrnn £6, and the fees range from that to 658. Eev. Dr. Mollov.— A t present you have 
l>ay s 1 twenty-three day boys ? — Yes. 

*L From what social class do they come 1-From 659. What proportion come from the town and 
i have amongst them the sons of country neighbourhood of Enniskillen ? — I think they all come 
pinion ‘ iustices of the peace, sons of the leading from the town and neighbourhood. 

8 SSmts’of Enniskillen, Ld I have sons of some 660. Then you have at present as many boys from 
?'wmlivin» in the neighbouring parishes, who are the town and neighbourhood as you ever had t—Fer- 
lodgedln the^own, that they may get the benefit of the 1 ~ “ ““ “* 

eJ Sa what is the education given 1-A complete 661 Mr. Naish.-I presume all the boys now 
o/Wation that would prepare them either for any of attending are Protestants . les. 

1 ortvemities or for any of the competitive exami- 662. Had you at any time any Catholics !- Yes, I 
the um j never was without some until the Commission was 

“Sr Are all the hoys learning Classics, Latin and held in 1879 but when I860 began those I had were 

fw.l c 1 Substantially they are : there may be one or removed, and I never had any atterwaids. 

G ot 3 663. Had y° u ever any Catholic boarders ?— Is o, 

t V (u” From your knowledge of the place, can you but I have been offered them. 

whether there is any large number of boys in 664. Hr. Traill.— Your experience as a school- 
Enniskillen who want preparation for universities or master justifies you in making a distinction between 
competitive examinations, who do not attend your mixing denominations in a boarding school and m a 

school ? I have really no means of knowing, but the day school ? — Yes ; it is many years ago since I wrote 

number at the school must mark the number who are a letter to a most influential member of the Govern- 
seekin" this class of education. ment saying that as far as boarding schools are con- 

c,i 3 ° i s there any other classical school in the cerned they must be denominational, that the right 
nfinlibourhood t_Not that I know of. The nearest is thing would be to endow education and not to endow 
, ?. t ai • i. schools. 

atOmali, it • boarders 665. Eev. Dr. MoLtoI.— How would you propose 


S42. From your knowledge of the place, can you but I have been offered them. 
. whether there is any large number of boys in 664. Hr. Traill.— Your 


seeking this class of education. 


neighbourhood ?— Not that I know of. The nearest 
at Omagh, I think. 


what proportion of U em belonged to Iermn»eh . I ; nflmnce _ not tie least, but it was 

could not answer that i to^the ColX done forthwith. Education was endowed by the great 

» 1 s doze11 from ““ Intermediate system, mad no particular school lias any 

’IT&TSX boys yon then had some earns special claim on the endowment. 


Fe “?l‘of°thety boys you then had some came special claim on the 'endowment. - 

tarn a distance, and lodged in the town 1-Yes. 666. Yon would pvovnde a system of endowed 

„ , „ ... . ,, e ___ :j„„ flap number schools by paying according to the woik done. — i 

646. Can you give us any idea of the ^numbe the belt system would be the old system of good 

of these boys?- 1 am afraid I could not boarding schools, where everything was as it ought to 

"fy- ,, • , • • , A f a-l.— be, but the circumstances of this country are peculiar, 

0 f“iESe^“^nk^ 1 ^ P m^^aS and I think the best thing that could he done in this 
number of day boys that attended Portora School after country was to endow educa ion. 
the Model School ^vas established greatly fell off, and 667. Ho you propose to endow education by paying 
after the Model School was established I don't think I results fees to schools according to the work done ?- 
ever had more than thirty dayboys at the school at Of course it would come to that I dont considei 
one time J J J that the best system, but I think it is a practicable 

648 Rev Hr. Molloy. — Of these how many would system in this country. 
bef T at" ^ h0Urh0 ° d? - That W ° Uldbe Jn^med^te^^tem^wfitir^fevoOT?— J )U don^ r kimw 
T 9 “do yon think one-lialf !- Not to much ue 

650. Then, since the Model School was established cause, and there are a good many causes, interfered 
you never had more than fifteen day boys from the with the attendance at Portora. 

* . i...- i ix. .4 - t — 1,1 „„t- enn Tv, wow Rqo t.bA Intermediate svstem mter- 


town ? — T have had thirty day boys, but I could not 
say accurately how many came from a distance. 

651. Mr. Naish.— -Some of them did? — Yes. 


669. In what way has the Intermediate system inter- 
fered with the school ? — I will give you one example. 
I had seven or eight boys, boarders, coming from the 


652! Professor Dougherty. — Ho you mean to tell us County Mayo ; they were all 
that at any time any considerable proportion of the given by the parent ° ? f pSished in Ballina 
dav bovs came from distant parts of Ireland and took getting an Intermediate School established in tfalima, 
loXini inTe town for the purpose of attending the and we have all guaranteed the new master so much a 
Roval° School as day pupils?— The only ambiguous year for so many yearsjof course I will send my boys 
word is the word “ considerable.’’ A very considerable to the new school,’ and I lost my three boarders ; that 
number did so, but what was the proportion to the was from one locality, and there were a gieat many 
number of day boys I cannot answer at present. others from other localities. 

653 Mr Naish -I presume sixty guineas covered 670. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. If an Intel-mediate 
ill expense's there was no loss 


yean for so many yearn ; of course I -will send my keys 
Si. Ik. Jjj “ considerable.” A very considerable to the new scliool, and I lost my three boardeis ; that 


number of day hoys I cannot answer at present. others from other localities. 

653 Mr Naish -I presume sixty guineas covered 670. Lord Justice FmGlBBOH.-If an Intel-mediate 
all expenses— there was no loss upon tl,em!-No, School was . established at 

certainly not; hut if the number of boarders was vent a similar school from sw " L “ m ; kd *“ 
only ten, each paying sixty guineas a year, loonld -I dotft think 6^ S “ oS 


not by any possibility maintain the school as I always 
conducted it. 

654. It would depend on the number of boarders 


a person from Ballina about it and he said “ Oh, it $ 
no good.” 

671. Professor Dougherty. — Have you presented 
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J 880 . pupils at the Intermediate examinations ? — We have, 
iam we sent up three boys last time. 
d. 672. Did your boys take honours? — We sent up 
three boys last time and two got Exhibitions of £20 a 
year eachfor three years, and the third got a moneyprize. 
We have also at these examinations got the highest 


685. Have you ever had any who went to u. 

Queen’s Colleges ? — Yes, but at present I only rem ' G 
ber one, he was very distinguished; there wai « 
other. was on e 

686. You don’t set much store by the hono„«, <• 
the Queen’s University ?— No ; in fact we di<Uot 


first place that was ever got ; the pupil got two gold think much of them ; Trinity College Dublin in l i 
medals in addition to his £40 a year, and was 400 or prizes and her course quite overshadowed all +]„,<, 1161 

500 marks beyond anyone else. RS7 tw,'+. rw„n>„ run j uese - 

673. Kev. Dr. Molloy. — Do you think that the 
success of boys at thelntermediateexaminations is a fair- 
test of the efficiency of the school in which they were 
educated ? — If there is nothing particular to interfere 
with the school, and if there is no higher or more im- 
portant matter put before the schoolmaster, so that if 
he aimed at one he might be missing the mark at 
another, it may be a fair test ; for example, 1 am not 
at all sure that if the Intermediate system had been 
established twenty years ago, and my school 


687. Don t the Queen’s Colleges draw a considerable 

number of students from this part of the country i!! 
Not from Portora. ■’ 

688. From the County Fermanagh?— I could m 
possibly tell in the least degree. 

689. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Are the lands 
that are held with the school free of rent?— Yes. 

^ 690. There are some fifty-three acres ?— Thirty-three 

691. How much of the thirty-three acres, Irish 
were in use for the purposes of the school ? I s\ ' 


flourishing then, I would have devoted any attention I had better say all) for my cows gave" milk" 
at all to the system, then there were far higher re- 0 tlle 


quirements — for Trinity College and Royal Scholar- 
ships that would have occupied my first attention ; but 
I may remark that we have got the very highest prizes 
at the competitive examinations without any classes 
for them. For example, we have got eight or nine boys 
into Woolwich straight from our school or immediately 
after they left it, and I never had a military class at 
Portora. I *• Jl ’ 


boarders. 

692. How are they used now ? — I set the grazing 

for one year-. ° 0 

693. Are they all in grass?— Not all; there are 
three or four acres broken up. 

694. If the school were discontinued by the Com- 
missioners of Education, do you think it would be 
possible to preserve it under other management as a 


q , . „ , ent "P™ th , e P 1 ^ that „ a11 tlie boys in school for Enniskillen 1— If you mean could the town 

Portora shall be so taught that if any of them choose to of Enniskillen and its neighbournood maintain Portora 
go to the army they may go, and if thev choose to m tr> n« v.it'ha.-tn ;+ , — .... a ;„i.- .. : 


go to the army they may go, and if they choose to go to 
Woolwich they will very likely succeed there also. We 
have no special classes. 

674. Your idea is that if a boy gets a sound educa- 
tion he will be able to distinguish himself at any com- 


hitherto it existed — a great flourishing school— I 
unhesitatingly say, no. 

695. Could yon give any suggestion as to the use 
that could be made of the school premises ? — I don’t 

.... • x- » -cr - , r, v think I could give any opinion on the subject— in the 

pctitive examination t — Yes ; last December we got educational way, I don’t think the present premises 

first place m Woolwich, with our reduced staff and could be continued except as a great boarding school • 

reduced everything else— we got first place by 300 if you leave the educational line it would be a <mod 

marks, and that by a boy who had only gone from the barracks. ° 

Bcliool in the month of September, and ho went in in ' 696. Ecv. Dr. Molloy.— Ton mean that to be 
Hovember or December and got the first place. really successful it should draw its pupils from ,n 

670. So that when your school was most efficient yon parts of Ireland ?— Yes, and from the cSntral portion 
would not have objected to have it tried by the test of of England. 1 

the Intermediate examination 1 — No, we would 697? Do you see any mgn of revival in your school- 


willingly have done that. 

676. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What Royal 

scholarships are attached to Enniskillen school? 

There have been so many changes of late that I can 
hardly say ; at present there are two exhibitions, and 
I don’t know whether one is £40 and the other £20 
or £30. 

677. Have you any boys in preparation to compete 
this year? — Notone. 

678. Or last year ? — No. 

679. Had you any the year before?— I forget 
that. 

680. To what do you attribute the fact that with 
these Royal scholarships open there are no pupils to 
compete for them ? — Because the Royal scholarships 
are attached to Trinity College, Dublin, and they 
demand a very high classical education, and amongst 
the generality of boys, particularly the day pupils, 
there is not a very general or great demand for high 
class education. 

681. Then are there no boys in Enniskillen of the 
class who want to get into Trinity College on good 
answering, and at the same time to get valuable 
scholarships? — That would be an inference for the 
Commissioners to draw ; I give evidence of facts. 

682. Taking all the boys who got Royal scho— 
ships from Portora, how many were from Enniskillen? 
— An exceedingly small proportion. 

683. Professor Dougherty. — Have you had dis- 
tinguished boys at your school who did not go to 
Trinity College? — Yes. 

_ 684. Where did they go to ? — I think the most 
distinguished were those who went to Woolwich - 


is there any sign of the pupils increasing in numbers? 
— Not the least sign of increase — you are speaking 
merely of the day school. The number has been twenty- 
four for the last two or three years. We have remained 
very stationary at twenty-four for the last three 
years. 

698. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I find the numbers 
of day boys returned to be — 1881, twenty-six; 1882, 
twenty-two; 1883, twenty-three; 1884, ten; 1S85, 
seventeen; and in 1886, twenty-three ; and the num- 
bers of boarders for the same years were thirty-six, 
thirty-two, twenty-one, fifteen, seven, and none?— 
Yes. 

699. Professor Dougherty. — Did you cease to 
reside on the premises before the boarding department 
was closed? — No, I remained there as long as there 
was the ghost of a boarder. 

700. Does a fee of £14 paid by the day pupils 
cover all the charges of the school or are there extras? 
— I charge no extras. 

£1^01. What was the fee befoi'e you raised it? — 

702. What was the date of raising it to £14?— 
About three years ago. 

703. Why did you raise the fees at that particular 
ime?-~ I knew it would be no disadvantage whatever 

to a single boy in Enniskillen or the neighbourhood, 
and it might be some advantage to myself. 

7 04. Did you think it a good way to encourage pupils 
to attend a day school to raise the fees ?— Not if you 
insist on them. 

705. You know the Commissioners of 1858 were of 
opinion that the inhabitants of Enniskillen were 


who went to the Royal Engineers and Royal entitled to require a complete course" of English 
Artillery. commercial education to be provided for their sons 
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in some department of the school — was anything done 
to carry out that recommendation? — We had a com- 
plete English department until the Commissioners re- 
moved our English master. 

706. Then you lay the blame on the Commissioners 
of Education? — The English master was removed — 
at least he died and they would not give- his salary to 
a successor, and the consequence was I did not 
appoint a successor, for the simple reason I could not 
afford to appoint one. 

707. And I presume the exodus of pupils to the 
Model School was because the inhabitants got the kind 
of education they wanted there ? — Yes, that is probable, 
but that is long ago. It is not within the last ten years. 
The Model School opened in 1867, and since then it will 
be found the day boys fell off. In 1867 there were 
62 day boys — that is the greatest number I ever had ; 
in 1868, 33; in 1869, 28; in 1870, 24. Now, will 
you please mark the effect of the opening of the Model 
School, the number fell immediately from 62 to 33, 
and continued to fall down to 23. 

708. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— And it is practi- 
cally stationary since ? — Yes. 

709. Speaking generally — do you think the manage- 
ment of a school by a board in Dublin is a good 
one? — I cannot possibly see what special advantage 
there would be in a board in Dublin — there might 
be a great disadvantage if it was not properly 
managed, that is if there was not proper inspection. 

710. Do you think the Enniskillen School would 
have a better chance if it was under the management 
of people interested in the locality? — No, I do not, 


because I don’t know that there are persons who have October i, isse. 
the leisure and the education in the locality who Rey 
would be competent to manage and inspect such a „ 

school as Portora. 

711. When you speak of leisure, do you consider 
that the members of a school board should be all idle 
men ? — No ; you may have a great deal of leisure and 
be a very busy man. 

712. Then you think there is nobody in Enniskillen 
who would make himself busy in making the school a 
success ? — There is a certain competence required and 
they should be united. I think none but highly 
educated men could take part in the management or 
government of such a school, and I might remark I 
am inclined to think that even the Commissioners 
that at present rule the school are a little deficient, 
they are not practical men. There have none of them 
ever been schoolmasters, they think they are practical 
men because they have on the board fello ws of college 
who may be exceedingly able and first rate men, but 
they may know nothing whatever of the practical 
working of a great classical school like Portora. I 
don’t think a single member of the boax-d in Dublin 
has that necessai-y knowledge. 

7 1-3. Professor Dougherty. — The logical conclusion 
is that the only pei'sons fit to manage these schools are 
the head masters themselves? — I think that could 
hardly be the conclusion, but that there should be an 
admixture of men who are either head masters or have 
that practical knowledge and experience to fit them 
to be head masters. There should be some of that 
element. 


The -Rev. S. Cuthbert Mitchel, Pi-esbyterian Minister, sworn and examined. 


714. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are one of 
the secretaries of the local committee ? — Yes. I was 
going to ask permission to read a short statement, as 
I am more or less a representative man. I represent 
the whole Protestant community, and what I am about 
to read sets forth our views. [Witness reads* state- 
ment.] 

715. As to the urgent necessity fora classical school 
here, have you estimated what attendance you could 
hope to have? — Yes; we have secured at the 
present time promises from 60 to 70 boys — day boys 
and boarders — from a large district embracing the 
county Fermanagh and parts of Tyrone, and 1 think 
I might say Cavan. 

716. Of these 60 or 70 how many would come from 
any considerable distance from Enniskillen ?— I should 
say about half in the rough. 

717. If you had a school established with 60 or 70 
boys, do you think it would be likely to attract more 
boys from a wider area? — I think so, certainly. 

718. What fee would it be right to fix in 
establishing such a school for boarders ? — If you wish 
to have a large school here the fees must be low, 
the people as a rule are not wealthy and cannot pay 
high fees ; I would suggest £6 a year for day boys, 
and for boarders, about £40. 

719. Do you think you could get the numbers you 
speak of at those rates?— Yes, in fact a number of 
these promises are conditional on these fees. 

720. Do these boys all belong to the Protestant 
denomination ?— They do. 

721. Do you anticipate any difficulty in establishing 
or managing a school for both boarders and day boys 
to which all denominations of Protestants might 
come?— Not the slightest. We are all working har- 
moniously together, and although my church is in 
the minority, every courtesy is shown us and we are 
quite willing to stand with the others. 

722. How do the proportions stand of the Protestant 
denominations of those classes who would want this 
school ? I was looking into tie statistics and I think 
there might be ten of the Church of Ireland for one 


Presbyterian and one Methodist that would be at the Rev. S. 
school. Cuthbert 

723. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — That is 10 to 2 ? — Yes. Mitchel. 

724. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The next point 
you made was, that the natural centre for such a 
school would be Enniskillen ? — Yes. 

725. I suppose you are aware of the proposal of 
the Commissioners of Education to make Dungannon 
the headquarters for a school under a Presbyterian 
head master? — Yes. 

726. What are your views as to that ? — We are all 
more or less selfish, and we like education at our own 
door. 

727. Speaking of the Presbyterians, whether do 
you think you would get most advantage from a 
mixed school, such as you have mentioned, or 
from a Presbyterian school at Dungannon ? — We 
would certainly get more advantage from a school at 
our own door here, for a great many are not able to 
send away boys to a boarding school, but are able to 
avail themselves of the school in the town. 

7 28. The next point was as to the management of 
the school ; in face of the experiences of the past, what 
are the elements that you think likely to lead to the 
success of such a school as you propose, and to get 
over the failure that has taken place? — With reference 
to mismanagement, I think that was partly due 
to the action of the board in withdrawing the English 
master. There would of course be provision made for 
the appointment of suitable masters. I might say also 
that the people of Enniskillen consider the fees charged 
in the past quite too high — 12 to 14 guineas for day 
boys. 

729. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Do you think there might 
be a prospect of success with a local committee to 
manage the school, although there was a failure when 
the school was managed by a board in Dublin? — I 
know there are many people in this neighbourhood in- 
terested about the matter, and we have spent a great 
deal of time discussing that point amongst others, and 
we are convinced that we could manage the school if 
we had control of it ourselves. 


No. 


II. (b), p. 30G. 
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October 4 , 1886 . 730. Professor Dougherty. — Y ou propose to draw 

Eev S your pupils from a different class to that which has 

Cutlibert hitherto supplied them ? — Yes ; from the middle class, 
Mitchel. who are not able to avail themselves of education 
in expensive schools. 

731. Do you think the class that has hitherto sup- 
plied pupils to the Royal School is diminishing or 
increasing? — Diminishing, certainly. 

732. Lord Justice Fit/, Gibbon. — A s to the claim of 
the people of Enniskillen to free education, how would 
you propose to deal with that — by scholarships or 
how? — I would leave that to the local board. 

733. You think it would be advantageous that 
there should be a provision for sending some boys to 
the school free? — Certainly; because there are some 
people reduced in means whose claims should be con- 
sidered. 

734. Then you mean free education to be given 
by the local governing body only to persons who 
wanted it? — Yes. 

735. Indiscriminate free education you would not 
propose ? — No. 

736. Mr. Naisii. — Y our proposal involves that the 
school building should be handed over to the body you 
propose to constitute ? — Yes. 

737. Did you consider whether it would be necessary 
that they should get an endowment as well ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

738. The entire endowment?— That would be a 
matter of arrangement. 

739. That would mean that the entire endowment 
should go to a purely Protestant school? — His lordship 
laid down the rule at the beginning that all parties had 
a right to it, and in that case I would allot the propor- 
tion that all the Protestants are entitled to, and have 
it a Protestant school. 

740. Have you considered what the proportion 
should be? — I would consider that if you take the 
locality that I have described into account, the Protes- 
tants represent three-fourths of the total. 

741. And what is the district you have in view — is 
it the district of which Enniskillen is the centre? — Y es; 
embracing Fermanagh and portions of Cavan, Donegal, 
Leitrim , and Tyrone, that are adjacent to this county ; 
some of these districts in the other counties are only ten 
miles away. 

742. Supposing you take your seventy pupils to be 
half day boys and half boarders you might expect to 
get between £1,300 and £1,400 a year from fees ; you 
would have the buildings and the land round about 
them — what staff do you think would be necessary for 
a school of that kind ? — A head master and three assis- 
tants; I would say classical English and modern 
languages. 

743. Have you calculated the expense of such a staff? 
— No. 

744. How would you propose that one layman of 
each denomination should be selected ? — I would be in- 
clined to leave it to each denomination to select their 
own layman and representative men, of course. 

745. What machinery have the Presbyterians for 
appointing a representative — would it be their Presby- 
tery ? — Yes. 

746. And the church people would select through 
their Diocesan Council? — Yes. 

747. And the Methodist body through the circuit? 
— Yes. 

748. Do you think a body of that kind would work 
harmoniously together ? — In some places it would not, 
but from my experience of this town it would in that 
matter ; I speak not only for myself but for a number 
of influential men in the town. 

7 49. Suppose there was a pi’oportional representa- 
tion of the Roman Catholics on the board — would all 
denominations work harmoniously for the day school ? 
— [n our District Model School, which is an illustrative 
case, the Roman Catholics don’t avail themselves of the 
privileges. 

750. You would not object to Roman Catholics 


having a representation on the board ? Not i 

least, provided they sent their children to the school 6 

751. And you would not object to have the W) 

extended so as to include Roman Catholics if th ' 
joined with you in maintaining a good day seWi 7 
Enniskillen? — Certainly not. m 

752. Rev. Dr. Molloy. -What is the proportion 
Roman Catholics in the town?— 3,500 Roman Cath * 
lies to 2,500 of all the Protestants put together 

753. And what is the proportion in the county]— 
We may take it as one-lialf, roughly speaking. 3 ~~ 

754. You say that the proportion of Protestants 
wanting Intermediate education is three-fourths of the 

whole ? — Yes. 

755. Why do you think Catholics do not require In- 
termediate education in the same proportion as Pro- 
testants?— Because the relative social position of the 

Px-otestants is higher. 


756. But would it not be an advantage to the 
Catholics to have an opportunity of improvin'* their 
social position by education ? — Certainly ; and 1° would 
not deny them that opportunity. 

757. You said that your Committee consider that 
the inhabitants of Enniskillen have a right to free 
education— do you apply that principle to the Catho- 
lics ? — I would apply the same principle all round. 

758. If the Catholic inhabitants have a right to free 
education why would you restrict them to one-fourth 
of the common endowment provided for all ? — Because 
three-fourths of the persons likely to attend the pro- 
jected school would be members of the different Pro- 
testant bodies. 

759. You think the Catholics don’t prize education? 
— A lai'ge number of them do. 

760. And although they exceed the Protestants in 
number they are to get only one-fourth of the endow- 
ment ? — Yes, for the reason I have stated. 

761. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I understand your 
reason to be that although the numbers of the popula- 
tion are about equal in the county, the town popula- 
tion being 3,500 to 2,500, the proportion in the middle 
and upper classes is different, and these are the classes 
who require the sort of education for which the en- 
dowment was provided ? — That is exactly my point. 

762. Dr. Traill. — A nd are not the wants of the 
larger number already provided for by the National 
School system, and better than by Intermediate 
schools? — Yes, and my point is that to a large class 
such a school as Portora would be of no service. 

763. You say that they are already provided for by 
the National and model schools, and you would pro- 
vide for the better class of boys by giving them the 
advantages of Intermediate education? — Yes. 

764. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I n case a division were 
made of the endowment, you consider that the Pro- 
testant portion of the population should get a share of 
it proportional to their wants ? — Yes. 

7 65. What value do you put upon the building and 
land ? — I would say they would be well worth £250 
a year. 

766. How much land is there ? — Thirty odd acres. 
That would be allowing £150 for the land. 

767. You would allow £250 for the building and 
the land? — Yes. 

768. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — D o you take into 
account that the buildings are too ambitious for your 
purpose? — That is our difficulty. It would take a 
large sum to keep them up. 

769. Dr. Traill. — W ould you be in favour of 
having the buildings utilized by having a number of 
boarders grafted on to the day schools ? — Yes. 

770. Do you think you could fill the building ?— 
No ; the building would be too large for the school we 
propose, but nevertheless through time we would hope 
to increase the numbers. 

771. I understand you to say that the thirty 
boarders you have in view would be local boai-ders— 
do you think it possible that the building might be 
filled again by boarders from a distance ? — Yes ; if the 
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h 0 i wa s made popular and the fees reduced it would 
attract boys from a distance. 

772 Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I suppose you 
'w'that when you get a school up to say 100 it he- 
mes self-supporting, and that the difficulty is to sup- 

co rt j fc with a number below that 1 — Yes. 

773 Professor Dougherty. — Have you considered 
low much it would be necessary to contribute from 
!‘ endowment in order to secure the services of an 
efficient head master 1— I believe he could not be 
soured for less than £300 or £400 a year. 

774. Dr. Traill.— Would you pay him from the 
fees or by the endowment ?— I would divide it ; partly 
from the fees, and partly from the endowment. 

775. Professor Dougherty. — What would you 
propose to take from the endowment alone to pay the 
head master 1— £300 a year we might say, ancl then 
let the fees be additional to that. Of course I should 


say that in looking into these matters we did not go October 4, is s« 
into these details fully. Kev g - 

776. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — If we were to in- cuthbert 
corporate such a body as you propose, giving you the Mitchell, 
premises as they stand, with what minimum sum 
secured to you per annum do you think you could pru- 
dently establish the school ? — Counting that we have 

the site with the building and land, we should have at 
least £1,000 a year to work upon. 

777. Dr. Traill. — Without counting the fees? — 

Yes. 

778. Professor Dougherty. — That includes llio 
£250 for the land aud buildings? — Yes. 

779. Do you mean that you should have the build- 
ings and land over and above the £1,000 a year in 
cash ? — No. 

780. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — £750 in cash and 
£250 in buildings and land? — Yes, I believe that 
would be sufficient to staid, a good school. 


Mr. Wm. R. Cooney sworn and examined. 


781. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are resident 
in Enniskillen ?— Yes. 

782. What part have you taken in the business of 
the committee ?— I have attended it regularly, and am 
prepared to give my views as to what I consider best 
to do with Portora for the future. [Witness reads 
statement.]* 

783. Have you formed any opinion as to the num- 
ber of boys you could expect to have in an effort of 
that kind ? — Yes, I gave the matter attention, and the 
result of my inquiries is that the number ran up to 
sixty, and that did not by any means exhaust the local- 
ities at a distance from the town. 

784. Professor Dougherty. —How did you get 
these numbers? — We wrote to the residents, and 
asked them if they knew of any boys who would avail 
themselves of higher education if offered at a fair 
moderate sum, and we received replies that there were so 
many people. I interviewed a number of men privately 
and asked them “Why not send your boys to Portora,” 
and the answer was, “We did not care to send our sons 
to a school that might be closed at any time.” The 
attendance at Portora has been discouraged, and the 
impression went abroad that the school was about to 
be abolished, and that there was very little use in 
pupils entering. The school ran down in the year 
1875. It was at a very low ebb, and then it com- 
menced to go up steadily, and went up to 65, 79, 
and 83, and then this news went out that the school 
was about to be abolished, and it had the result, I 
believe, of bringing the school to the present state. 

785. Did you look to the state of things in the 
other Eoyal schools at the same date ? — Cavan has 
been practically dead for twenty years for want of a 
new master. 

786. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — And you look upon Ennis- 
killen as practically dead? — No; it showed great vigour 
and then went down again. 

787. How long would you say it has been dead? — 
It has been going down rapidly as it approached what 
was expected to be its final shutting up. It has been 
generally understood that Portora was about to be 
shut up, and this fact deterred people from coming to 
the school. 

788. Professor Dougherty. — How long has that 
impression existed ? — I should say quite six years. 

789. From the date of the previous Commission ? — 
Yes, from that date it has been a foregone conclusion. 

790. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — What is the area from 
which you expect to get the sixty boarders and day 
scholars? — As a business man I would always count 
within a thing ; it is very unsafe to be too sanguine, 
and my idea was to take absolute facts. 

791. What is the area from which these facts are 
derived ? — Within ten or twelve miles of the town. 

792. Do you mean that you have got the actual 


facts in the shape of sixty boys within twelve miles of Mr. WiHi 
Enniskillen ready to come to the school ? — We have ’ ooue • 
them in this list we have made out, and we propose 
to bring them in and give positive evidence on the 
subject. 

793. If your sixty boys are drawn from an area of 
twelve miles radius, it is probable that if you in- 
creased the area to thirty you should have a much 
larger number? — My impression is that if Portora 
was started on a new basis to attract people it would 
be overflowing. 

794. If you had an overflowing school, say with 100- 
pupils, you would be able to support it with a very 
moderate endowment? — We would prepare for adverse 
times. 

795. Have you considered what endowment would 
be sufficient to start Portora under local management ? 

— Yes; prudent business men generally leave a 

796. What endowment would be necessary? — We 
think we could make better use of the whole endow- 
ment if we got it. 

797. But you cannot get it ? — If you offer us what 
we consider a decent sum we will do our best. 

798. My object is to ascertain, if I can, what your 
practical proposal is. With what amount of annual 
endowment do you think it possible to commence, in 
a modest way, to set up such a school as you speak 
of? — I think we did not intend to name any sum to- 
the Commission. 

799. Mr. Naish. — Have you considered what actual 1 
sum would be required for the school ? — I think less- 
than £1,000 a year would not be a safe amount with: 
which to undertake such a school as we would propose 
to cany on. 

800. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Is that in addition to the 
house and land ? — I think so. 

801. What value would you put upon the house and 
land — Mr. Mitchell’s estimate is £250 a year? — I 
think that is high enough. 

802. Have you looked at the amount of income 
derived from pupils’ fees in the case of successful 
schools in Ireland ? — My idea is that the endowment 
of Portora ought to be used to assist education. One 
great advantage of having a place like Portora in a 
centre is that it is impossible to tell what a boy can 
do until he has attended a classical school for some 
time, and it is to give an opportunity to tes*-- the boys. 

803. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Watts’s endowed 
school at Lurgan is successful, and there the income is 
£400 a year, with only nine acres of land ? — This is a 
rural district, and the people would not be as well able 
to pay here as at Lurgan, which is a manufacturing 
district. 

804. There the boarders’ fee; were fifty guineas, and 
the day pupils six to twelve guineas, and they had 


* App. B., No. II. (c), p. 307. 
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October 4, 1886. only one scholarship ; but there is another very success-' 
Mr. William ^ sc ' 10 °l i' 1 Coleraine which has only £60 from trust 
R. Cooney. funds, and £250 from the Irish Society, and yet they 
have 180 boys? — We cannot compare with manu- 
facturing districts. 

805. Professor Dougherty. — Coleraine is not a 
manufacturing district ? — It is bordering on a manu- 
facturing district. 

806. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Do you agree that 
all the Protestant denominations would like to join in 
working their schools together, instead of having a 
Church of Ireland school in Armagh and a Presby- 
terian school in Dungannon ? — Yes, they would be very 
glad to do that. 

807. Professor Dougherty. — Would you give the 
Catholics representation proportionate to their numbers 
on your board? — Certainly. We would be very 
pleased to have them. 

808. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Would you exclude any 
boys from the advantage of the endowment on account 
of their poverty if they wished to get Intermediate 


education and were fit for it?— No ; my idea 
these boys-the sons of poor people-should W 2 
advantages by all means. ua 'e the 

809. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— Yon woulrl 

teach all the poor boys Latin and Greek?— No. n0t 

810. But you would like to give any of tluw. i 
could take advantage of it the means of baiter rf’ 10 
tion and of being promoted to better schools 

trill prevent poor people attempting this education i 
that when they come to a certain age, when the, w„m, 
be about to avail themselves of this education tw 
scl™ arc “ “toful they would be taken away 5 

811. Rev. Dr. Moimy.— B ut if they are ft i 
receive it you would not exclude them whether they 
be Catholics or Protestants 1— No ; certainly not ' 

812. Professor Douoheitv.--.Is there an, cornier 
.able demand for Intermediate education ainonw* *L 
Protestant farming class ?-The demand is 0 *™!] 
lucre is occasionally a boy crops up that distinguishes 
himself, but the number is not large. 


Rev. Gerald 

Lloyd 

Whittaker, 


The Rev. Gerald Lloyd Whiltake 


813. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — What is your posi- 
tion ? — I am a Minister of the Church of Ireland, but 
I have no parish. 

814. What is the part you have taken in this ques- 
tion? — Simply as one of the committee. 

815. Did you prepare any statement on the subject? 
—As to the decline of Portora I jotted down one or two 
salient points. It was admitted by Dr. Steele that the 
reason why boarders were withdrawn was in conse- 
quence of the accidents in 1879. Then on the with- 
drawal of the English, mathematical, and drawing 
masters, parents thought they did not get sufficient 
return for their money, and the boys have gone to 
neighbouring schools ; I could mention several. Then 
there was the gross neglect of the Commissioners by 
the withdrawal of the school exhibitions. 

816. Professor Dougherty.— Is there any other 
instance of gross neglect beyond the withdrawal of 
these exhibitions ? — There was no supervision over 
the school at all ; no inspector. The fact is the head- 
master had a free hand to do as he liked. There was 
a want of advertising. I don’t think Portora was 
ever advertised. Then there were excessive charges 
tor education. The fact is, the figures have gone up 
to famine prices, as far as the charge for education is 
concerned. 


817. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— I am told you can 

give us figures as to the number of boys whom you 
could attract ? — I have come to the sum total of sixty- 
six hoys to start with. J 

818. Within what area? — Principally in the im- 
mediate locality. 

819. How many of these do you anticipate it would 
be necessary to take in as boarders ?— Only one : the 
other sixty-five could be able to attend as day boys 

820. Professor Dougherty.— Do these boys belong 

to the same social class as those at present attending 
school ? — Yes. ° 

821. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— Are any of these 

boys receiving intermediate education at present, ex- 
cept the twenty-three who are at the school ? These 

are boys coming on ; the majority are not at school: 

forty-three, I think, are on the road. 

822. .And the twenty-three, who are there already 
make up your number ? — Yes. 

823. Rev. Dr. Motlov.-WuuM these forty-three 
have reached the point of coming before the twenty- 
rhree would have gone away ?— Not of necessity. 

° 2 \ U ‘f‘ l 7 0U would not have the sixty-six to- 
getlier?— We have twenty-three already at the school, 
and forty-three on the way. 

825. Some of the twenty-three would be gone away 
before the forty-three came up 1— Some of them, not all. 


sr, b.a., T.C.D., sworn and examined. 

826. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — Down to what a«e 
have you put boys on that list ?— Here is a list of what 
are coming. 

827. Professor Dougherty.— "What do you mean 
by “ coming ” ? — What are promised when the school is 
put on its feet again. 

528 Rev. Dr. Molloy.— You have promises for 
these boys, but it does not appear that they would all 
be in the school together ?— All that the parents are 
waiting for is that the school be put on its feet, and from 
that moment they would be sent forward. 

829. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— Are all the sixty- 
six hoys in the same position as those boys mentioned 
in the two papers you have handed in ? — Yes. 

830. One is a letter stating “ You can count on two 
of my boys for Portora if the school fees are reduced 
to £6, ’ and the other is “ The following boys would 
come to a rescusitated school in Enniskillen,” and the 
ages are given, 9, 12, 13, 14 and 15. When did the 
withdrawal of the exhibitions take place ? — Dr. Steele 
says, in his printed report, that the exhibitions were- 
withdrawn, and we heard to-day there was no boy 
competing for the last three years. 

Rev. Dr. Steele. — There are two different sets of 
exhibitions.^ The exhibitions, I presume, that Mr. 
Whittaker is talking about were not in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, at all, but were given to actual school- 
boys. 

831. Rev. Dr. Molloy (to witness).— You have no 
promise, except one for a boarder?— That is all, and it 
is remarkable that all the boarders come from the 
most remote counties in Ireland, and Dr. Steele, in 
1879, said he often recommended local gentlemen to 
send their children to Armagh and Dungannon, to 
keep them away from local associations. 

832. Mr. M‘Dowell. — The receipts last year were 
£1,359. The evidence was that the exhibitions were 
withdrawn. Dr. Steele has just explained that they 
were not withdrawn. Out of £1,359, £500 was ex- 
pended on the school. 

833. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— £ 500 was paid to 
Dr. Steele, £250 to his assistants, and £55 in Royal 
School exhibitions. 

Mr. M l Dowell . — \ es, there was some default on 
the part of Dr. Steele ; we could not reduce his salary 

834. Professor Dougherty. — Is there any contro- 
versy about the withdrawal of these masters, and 
of the school exhibitions ? 

Mr. M l Dowell. — It has not been explained that the 
Land Act reduced the rental of the Commissioners so 
much that they had to withdraw certain expenses 
from the school. 
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835. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What is the Mr. McDowell.— Yes; that was mentioned in the October 4, 1886. 

accumulated surplus at present? evidence and it was explained in the memorandum. Rev j^ al(1 

Mr. M‘ Dowell. — £2,900 in Government stock. 840. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — But the short way Lloyd 

836. Then it was not want of money that stopped of putting it is that Enniskillen school money, to the Whittaker, 

anything ? amount of £2,000, has been spent upon other schools ? n - A -> TC - D - 

Mr. M‘Dowell. — There was £2,000 more in cash. Mr. M‘Dowell. — Yes ; other schools are entered in 

S37. Not invested ? the book as being in debt, and Enniskillen is entered 

Mr. M‘Dowell. — Not invested at all. as being credited with it. 

838. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Why was it not 841. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — But Enniskillen 

invested? gets no benefit for being in credit? 

Mr. M‘ Dowell. — That was all explained in Dublin. M r. M‘ Dowell. — That is actually the fact, it was 
The Commissioners only keep one account, there are always the course, the board only kept one account, 
other schools in debt. The withdrawal of the exhibitions only followed on 

839. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Then they laid the reduction of the rental, 
out Portora money on other schools without interest ? 


Mr. Henry Plevjs sworn and examined. 


842. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are manager 
of the Great Northern Railway ? — Yes. 

843. How long are you resident in Enniskillen ? — 
About 20 years. 

844. You are acquainted with the wants of the 
locality? — Yes. 

845. And are you interested in the matter? — Yes, 
as having children of my own. 

846. You are a member of the committee ? — Yes. 

847. Did you draw up any statement ? — I drafted a 
short memorandum. The main features are these — I 
remember the school to be very flourishing, and from 
my knowledge of the district I don’t believe there has 
been any such change in its circumstances as to bring 
the school to its present condition. My impression is 
that there is still a sufficient supply of the necessary 
elements to maintain a good and flourishing school if 
carried on consistently with the requirements of the 
period. It appears to me that the school has been 
decimated to a large extent by the very high fees, which 
are out of proportion to the charges in other establish- 
ments where the endowments are nothing like what 
they have been here. We have it from several sources 
that if the fees were moderate a very large number 
would go to the school. I know several cases where 
boys were sent away elsewhere to get educated for 
several reasons. The charges are too great, and as 
regards day boys there apparently was an impression 
abroad that there is a sort of stigma attached to them. 
I think that that should be altogether removed. I 
don’t think that the advantages which day boys are 
expected to get are freely known. There is a want of 
information as to what the boys have a right to in 
the school, and we have a notion that if the matter is 
put right and on a proper footing, and the parents 
knew the conditions on which their children can go 
there to enjoy this endowment you will have a very 
flourishing school. 

848. What do you mean by saying there was a 
stigma on day boys 1 — That the day boys were looked 
down upon by the boarders — they were not allowed 
to take their proper position. 

849. What do you think should be the charges ? — 
£35 to £40 a year for boarders under the circum- 
stances would be reasonable. 

850. But you cannot teach, feed, or maintain a 
boarder properly for £35 or £40 a year ? — I am taking 
into consideration the extent to which this payment 
would be aided by the endowment. 

851. But there should be a very large endowment 
to enable you to maintain them for £35 a year ? — I have 
had conversations with many masters. I know a 
school with an endowment of £600 a year where the 
charges are £40 or £45 a year. 

852. Dr. Traill. — Where is that? — Foyle college. 

853. Professor Dougherty. — The endowment there 
is much larger than £600 a year ? — I am only speaking 
of endowment. 

854. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — £985 is the total 
endowment there. Is that the only instance you can 


give of where the charges are lower ? — I have had ji r , Henry 
several mentioned to me where they run from £40 to Plews. 
£45. Even if you take it at £45 I have no doubt we 
would attract a large number, for there is a marked 
difference between that and £80. 

855. £60 we are told has been the charge? — £80 was 
in the prospectus which was just before me — according 
to which board and education, including laundry and 
medical attendance, would be 89 guineas per annum. 

Rev. Dr. Steele . — That prospectus was never issued 
at all. I printed it once through a kind of iudigna- 
tion at the school disappearing, but I never charged 
any boy in the world at that figure. 1 will show you 
the only prospectus I have ever issued. No one ever 
got the other without that part being erased. 

856. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — W ith the inci- 
dentals the charge under your prospectus would be 67 
guineas ? 

Rev. Dr. Steele . — I suppose so. All these things 
were optional. I wish the Court clearly to under- 
stand this, that no boy from Enniskillen or its 
neighbourhood ever yet was refused by me on account 
of his not being able to pay the terms. Whenever a 
boy’s father said to me, those terms are too high for 
me, I said invariably, what terms can you afford to pay, 
and whatever terms he said I charged him. 

(To witness). — Is there any other statement you 
wish to give us ? — It did appear to us desirable that 
in any reorganization some provision should be made 
for supervision, that would ensure matters being car- 
ried on satisfactorily, either by a local committee or 
by an inspector duly appointed. Some arrangement 
of that kind would lead to matters being more satis- 
factory in future. 

857. Do you think a local committee of management 
would be advantageous ? — From information that has 
come to my knowledge, I think it would be. I have 
heard of one or two schools, near Derry, that had new 
life infused into them by that means. 

858. Dr. Traill. — W ho would the local committee 
be — persons ignorant of education, or acquainted with 
education? — [No answer]. 

859. Professor Dougherty. — You heard Mr. 

Mitchell’s evidence? — Yes, and in general I concur in it. 

860. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Y ou would have 
a board of educated men— business men and clerics 
mixed ? — Yes. 

861. The education would be in the hands of the 
head master, and the committee would keep him up 
to his work ? — Yes. 

862. That has been tried at Monaghan ? — Yes. 

863. And after affairs were placed in the hands of 
such a committee the school prospered ? — Yes. 

864. Professor Dougherty. — D o you give any 
advantage on your railway to boys attending Portora ? 

— Yes, we carry school boys at half the season ticket 
rate for adults. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — A re there traius avail- 
able for boys coming into the Model School ? — Yes. 
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October 4, 1886. 865. How many travel in that way ? — I think about 

Mr. Henry twenty-three. 

Plews - 866. All to the Model School 1— Yes. 

867. And the same arrangement could be made for 
the Royal School ? — Yes, the same arrangements do 
apply. 

868. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Are the boys who pass 
through the Model School such as would benefit by the 
education given in the Royal School ? — Yea, and I 
think, with the modifications now proposed, large 


numbers of the Model School boys would „ 4 
Royal School to complete their education 8 ° t0 tlle 

869. What value do you place on the build, 
land 1—1 think if the building was handed over ^ 
a committee, with an endowment of £1,000 or ffi 
per annum, the school could be worked snrL c ,, 0 

870. Do you accept the estimate already 

evidence, which values the buildings „d lJ.i?, 2“ 
a yean l I think the otlier witnesses am hi? 
informed on that subject Ulan I am. and I w 
agree with them. ' 011 c (| is- 


Rev. Mr. 
Whittakero 


The Rev. Gerald 

871. Rev. Dr. Molloy— We were told that you 
know exactly the area from which, according to the 
promises received, it was estimated that 60 boys would 
come to the school, under the proposed local manage- 
ment ? About ten miles from Enniskillen as a centre. 


n/mta/cer recalled. 


872 I see one name on yonr list from Bunder™ 1 

— That is an exception. n ! 

873 There are others from Tempo and Pettim? 
Yes Tempo is six miles, and there are more on the 
Pettigo side, beyond the ten miles radius. 


Rev. C. T. 
Ovenden. 


The Rev. C. T. Ovenden sworn and examined. 


874. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are Rector 
of Enniskillen? — Yes. 

875. You have only been so for a short time?— Only 

since May. But I am a native of Enniskillen, and 
was educated at Portora. 

876. You know the circumstances of the school? 

I know the circumstances from 1858 to 1862. When 
I was there I was a day boy. 

877. Wliat was the condition of the school then as 
to day boys?— It was very prosperous, the exact 
numbers I could hardly tell, except that the boarders 
were in the majority. 

878. You know the condition of the school now ? I 

•know it is down altogether. 

879. Is there any change in the circumstances of the 
locality of the class who supported the school, to account 
for the change ? — I don’t think the change could be 
accounted for by any change in the circumstances of 
the locality. It is very much the same as it was then. 
Some causes of the failure were mentioned, and I re- 
member, after I left the school, the very great shock 
that society received by the drowning of some of the 
boarders. It gave a very great shake to parents’ 
belief in the safety of the school, and I remember that 
after it Dr. Steele made a rule that the boys were to 
report themselves within a certain period, so that they 
should not get down to the broad waters of the lake. 

880. In what way did this accident do harm?— The 
mere nervousness of parents. 

881. Did they think it showed that the boys were 
not under proper control ?— They argued from the fact 
that boys were drowned, and they would not send their 
boys to a school where they could be drowned. 

882. In the relations of day boys and boarders was 
there anything to account for the falling off? — Yes, 
the relationship between the day boys and the boarders 
was unsatisfactory in my time, and for that reason I 
consider that if it was under a board on which the 
town people would be represented, the same feelin" 
could not exist as existed then. I remember distinctly 
feeling that to be called a day boy was tantamount to 
being called a cad, and I grew up without ever hand- 
ling a football or a cricket bat, because I was not in 
any of the clubs — I had none of the pleasures of the 
boarders. 

883. Did the day boys and the boarders not take 
their pleasures together ?— No, I would be looked 
upon as a “soaker” if I had joined them, though I 
believe they would have admitted me if I had accepted 
the offer ; but as a day boy I had no light to do it. 

884. Do you think that that state of affairs would be 

prevented if the school was under different manage- 
ment ? — Yes. ° 

885. In what way?— I think the influence of the 
local board would largely equalize the feeling among 


the boys, and the board could step in to prevent tlmt 
state of things. 

886. Have you taken part in the work of the com- 
mittee?— Yes, I have been on it, and have made very 
considerable inquiries amongst the members. 3 

887. What is your view as to the possibility of 

establishing a school under local management? I 

think it all depends on whether the board is sufficiently 
liberal, the endowments are for educational purposes 
I speak as a representative of the church members 
We wish to see the premises used for educational 
purposes and nothing else, and, as regards the con- 
stitution of the board, we have not the smallest 
objection to see the parish priest or any mixed bodvof 
laymen on that board, and to give the fullest religious 
liberty in the management of the school, and I don’t 
see why — that being the case — where all parties would 
get fair play, there should be any greater alienation of 
the fund from the school than is absolutely necessary 
under the Act under which you are working. 

888. With what amount of funds under a mixed 
board could you carry on the school ?— I have noprivate 
opinion on the subject, and I submit my judgment to 
practical merchants like Mr. Cooney, who states about 
£1,000 a year, but I have heard it stated that the 
school premises are worth £250 a year, and I disagree 
from that, from the fact that Dr. Steele told me it 
would take £200 a year to keep the house in proper 
repair. These extensive premises require very 
extensive repairs, and you must reckon that the 
repairs would be as much almost as the value of the 
house. 

889. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — What value do you put 
on the house and 33 acres of land ? — The value of the 
land wouid not be much more than £3 au acre. 

890. And the house ? — That has to be kept in 
repair. 

891. What value do you put upon it? — I put the 
expenses on the other side. 

892. If you put no value on it, then you would lose 
nothing if you lost it? — But then we would have the 
education of the locality withheld from us. 

893. What value do you put upon it? — Do you 
mean what subscription should be raised for the 
purpose of purchasing the building ? 

894. It has been suggested that the endowment 
should be divided between the Protestants of all 
denominations, on the one hand, and the Catholics on 
the other. Now, it would be impossible to divide the 
buildings, and therefore some value should be put 
upon the buildings in making the division. I wish 
to ascertain what annual sum would represent the 
value that you put upon the buildings and the 33 
acres of land ? — I would go with the other gentlemen 
who value it positively at £200 a year. 
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egg. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— That is absolutely 

,| |P value of the building 1— Yes. 

KQ6 But in order to keep it up as a school and to 
.■w these buildings it would be necessary to take 
1* co«“ ’ S for their greet extent there would be 
^1 ,„ e annual outlay necessary to keep them up, 
which you estimate at £200 a year ?— ' Ves. 

897 Do you agree with the estimate that it would 
possible to get 60 or 70 boys at once to start a 
I 'nl l—l heard it on reliable information, and all 
ore roost anxious that the building shall be used for 
>1 p original idea as a school, and as to the manage- 
ment and construction of the school we are completely 
liberal in our views as to admitting the fullest claim 
if Roman Catholics or Protestants of every denom- 
ination into the privileges of education m that 

^898 Mr. Naish. — Do you consider that you would 
„ et boarders from the district around Enniskillen?— 
Yes I know several families around who have boys 
coming on, and if Portora was what it was in my days 
they would send them. 

899. How many boarders were there in your 
time?— I could not positively state, but I think about 


900. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— You know Ireland 

very well do you know any other school premises 

better than these ? — I know of none that could even 
touch them. I know Armagh and other schools a.nd 
I know that none of them could compare with 
Portora. „ , . , , , 

901. Would it be better for the church people to 
■ret the Armagh school premises or the Portora school 
premises '? — I think Portora are far better. 

902. Could you give any reason why Armagh should 
be preferred?— T think the only reason was that 
Armagh happened at the time to be more numer- 
ous. I have heard that there are only 25 boarders in 
Armagh now, and it is subject to just the same 
fluctuations as any other school, but if a new school 
is to be established under new management, Portora 
is facile princeps the place for it. 

903. Which is the best centre?— Enniskillen, on 
account of the lines converging towards this place. 
Armagh is very near Belfast and Dungannon, and 
this whole neighbourhood is unprovided with a school 
if Portora is taken away. 

904. Mr. Naish. — Suppose you had a school estab- 
lished here as you suggest, would you see any objec- 
tion to this— that the endowment should be applied to 
Portora and other schools in the district, according to 
the number and efficiency of those who attended it ? 
—It is difficult to answer that, for it would depend on 
the stability of the existing position. What we want 
is stability and security of income. We could then 
get Fellows of Trinity College, although they arc not 
supposed to be up to the mark, but I believe their 
standing would bring pupils to the school. They, 
however, would not leave certainty for uncertainty. 

905. But as the school became successful you could 
become more self supporting? — I believe this school 
was as prosperous as it could be, when from adverse 
Circumstances that came, it went down with a run. 

90G. Professor Dougherty.— Do you approve of 
this proposal to lower the fees? — Yes, but it is quite 
reasonable to suppose that you cannot lower them if 
you take away the endowment. 

907. But if you lowered them would you retain the 
boys of the class at present in the school, and get boys 
from the same class ? — I think so. The only question 
is, will you leave sufficient endowment to enable the 
schoolmaster to lower the fees. Dr. Steele has told 
us that he could not afford to teach for smaller fees 
than he has been charging. 

908. You have been further north than this, and 
you know the schools that have been maintained on 
much smaller endowments? — Yes, I have heard of 
them, but at present it is a very difficult thing to begin 


a concern unless you know what you are about. At October^ i 
present Portora is under a very deep shadow. R ev . c. T. 

909. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — You are prepared to Oveiuleu. 
share the benefits of the endowment with all denomi- 
nations? — Yes. 

910. Do you propose to confine the endowment to 
Portora school, and to make that school available for 
Catholics as well as Protestants ; or should you think 
it better to divide the endowment between Catholics 
and Protestants ?— Certainly, keep the endowment 
for Portora, and make it available for Catholics as 
well as Protestants. 

911. Do you propose to maintain Portora as a 
boarding school ? — Yes. 

912. How do you propose to make arrangements 
for Catholic boardei'S? — I have heard there are great 
difficulties about that, and it did not occur to me 
until I heard Dr. Steele state that there was an 
insuperable difficulty in it, although I cannot see why 
there should be more difficulty in keeping boarders of 
different denominations than in keeping soldiers of 
different denominations in one barracks. 

913. Can you refer to any school where Catholic 
and Protestant boarders are satisfactorily provided for 
under the same roof ? — No. 

914. And would it not be rather a risky thing for 
us to undertake such a doubtful experiment? — That is 
for you to consider. 

915. Dr. Traill. — Your idea was with reference 
to the day school only? — Yes. 

916. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Then do you propose to 
give up the boarding school ? — No. 

917. And do you propose to exclude Catholics from 
it ? — No, I don’t propose to exclude anybody, but the 
question is, would they go. 

918. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — We saw a school 
on Saturday where the master on his own motion had 
started a boarding school for mixed Protestant 
denominations, and it was getting on very success- 
fully. Do you think there would be any difficulty in 
having a day school open to all, and then letting the 
master have on his own account a mixed boarding 
school? — No. 

919. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Should you see any 
difficulty in it if the master’was a Catholic ?— I would 
certainly prefer that the master should be a Pro- 
testant. 

920. But would there be any difficulty in it if the 
master was a Catholic?— I did not say there might 
not be a difficulty. 

921. Although you could see no difficulty if the 
master was a Protestant? — We may be more bigoted ; 
considering that the larger number of those who 
require such education would be of the Protestant 
denomination, the master should be a Protestant. 

922. Then the mixed education could only be car- 
ried out satisfactorily if the master was a Protestant ! 

— Yes. 

923. Dr. Traill. — A corresponding case arose the 
other day whex-e the Roman Catholics were in. a 
majority — if the day boys all got the same facilities 
you would see no objection to the head master being a 
Roman Catholic ? — Certainly not ; our head master in 
the Model School here is a Roman Catholic, and he is 
greatly respected and greatly liked, and the school is 
most prosperous, and I have every facility for teaching 
my Protestant children there once in the week. 

924. What is the proportion of the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics there?— The Roman Catholics are 
very much in the minority, and the head master is a 
Roman Catholic. There has been no difficulty at all 
about the Model Schools. 

925. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I understand that you sec 
no difficulty in having a mixed boarding school if the 
head master is a Protestant ? — No. 

926. But if he were a Catholic you see a difficulty ? 

y es on account of the circumstances of Enniskillen, 

and the people who are wanting the education being 
largely Protestant. 
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Rev. C. T. ^at you have no difficulty in putting Catholics 

Ovenden. under a Protestant master, but you have a difficulty in 
putting Protestants under a Catholic master. 

928. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Your view is one 
which varies according to the circumstances of the 
locality, but the principle remains the same? — Yes. 

929. Professor Dougherty.— But you make a dis- 
tinction between boarding and day schools? Yes • 

there must be a distinction in the tone of the place’ 
but I am largely in favour of mixed education. 

930. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — We have over 
and over again expressed our strong conviction that 
there being no instance of a successful boarding school 
where Catholics and Protestants are mixed, we did 
not see our way to trying an experiment again which 
has been often tried and has always failed. 

931. Dr. Traill. — Is there any possibility of having 
the boarders in another establishment using that school 


for a day school only i_I greatly fear it would 
rivalry and bitter feeling, which would be in ,l£- , 

932. Lord Justice hlitaiBBon.-Kow 

the representative of the denomination t 0 wbi l k 
belong should be chosen ? — I should say that thf y ° U 
representing the church should be selected 
select vestry of the parish or by the registered vest U 
men. 

933. Is the parish of Enniskillen the onlv 

you would admit to be represented ?-Certainl y Z 
it might go to the diocesan council. J 6 

934. If there is to be representation of the ch uvt, 

should it be representation of the parish of EnniskillZ 
or of the diocese of Clogher ?— The diocese. ’ 

• 9 ?* w ould you admit the next parish 

in which the ^hool exists?- Yes; I have no objection 

936. Mr. Natsh.— Is not a large portion of the 
county Monaghan m the cliocese of Cloriier? T 1 > Q 
whole of it. ° ue 


Rev. R. Craw- 937. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Iiow Ion" have 
ford Johnson, you been in charge of the Methodist congregation in 
Enniskillen? — About fifteen months. 

938. Do you represent the views of the Methodists 
of the district? — Yes. 

939. You have heard the evidence given here to- 
day ? — Yes. 

940. Do you agree that the various denominations 
of Protestants would unite to maintain a school in 
Enniskillen ? — Certainly. 

941. Do you think that preferable to bavin" a 
church school in Armagh, a Presbyterian schoofin 
Dungannon, not mentioning the Methodists at all ?— 
Certainly. 

942. Do you agree in the evidence that there is a 
sufficient supply of boys in the locality to maintain 
the school?— Yes, after considerable inquiry. There 
are about eight boys in connexion with my own 
circuit who would go if the school were reorganized 
and modernized in its curriculum. 

943. We are told there is one Presbyterian and one 
Methodist to every ten church people likely to avail 

themselves of the school, do you agree in that ? No • 

I think there are not ten. The Methodist population 
of the neighbourhood is about 6,000 — that is, the En- 
niskillen district and a portion of Clones district. 

944. Professor Dougherty.— Is that your own cir- 
cuit? No; it is the neighbourhood from which we 
suppose the children would come. 


The Rev. li. Craioford Jolmson sworn and examined. 


945. How far does that extend ?— It extends to 
Ballyshannon on one hand, and to Clones on tbe 
other, and then again to Fintona. 

946. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— How far is Ballyshannon 

from Enniskillen ? — About twenty -three miles. 

947. And Clones? — About the same distance. 

948. Then your area would have a radius of about 
twenty miles?— About that— the Methodist popula- 
tion, if you take in the wider area— say a radius of 
about forty miles, would be nearly 10,000. 

949. Dr. Traill. — But within a radius often miles 
what would be the Methodist population? — I could 
not give you the data of ten miles, but twenty miles 
is 6,000. 

950. Lord J ustice Fitz Gibbon. —What is the popu- 
lation of the other denominations in that district ? I 

know that the population of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics is about equally divided in Fermanagh. 

951. Howis it subdivided amongst the Protestants? 
— There are about 250 Methodists in the town, and 
600 in my own special circuit, say within a radius of 
four miles. 

952. And from these 600 you would be able to 
draw eight pupils to attend the school at present 1— 
Yes. 

953. Suppose the school to be discontinued, where 
would the inhabitants of Enniskillen be able to get 
intermediate education ? — The Protestant inhabitants 
would have no opportunity at all. 


Right Rev. Dr. 
Stack. 


The Right Rev. Dr. Stack, Lord Bishop of Clogher, sworn and examined 


954. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — You are the Pro- 
testant Bishop of Clogher ? Yes. 

955. How long have you been resident in the 
diocese ? — All my life. 

956. Do you know tlio locality about Enniskillen < 
— 1 know it very well. 

957. You are able to tell its educational wants?— 
Yes. 

958. You have heard the proposition to discontinue 

Portora school, and to grant a subvention of about 
P 11)0 a year to maintain a school here? Yes. 

959. What is your opinion of that ?— I think Por- 
tora could still be made an excellent school, and I 
think I can prove that by what we did in Monaghan. 
Qliero the old diocesan school fell through; for a 
couple of years the place was vacant. We got up a 
committee, and although the number of children there 
was not as great as here, we have started a very 
flourishing school. 

960. What endowment have you got for that 
school? — None. 


961. I believe the Commissioners of Education 
were the owners of the building 1 — They were in 
charge of them. 

962. And they have let them to a local committee 
for the purpose of a school ? — Yes. 

963. At a rent which is to be spent in repairing 
the building ? — It is a nominal rent at all events. 

964. Do you find the local committee work satis- 
factorily ? — Yes ; all the Protestant denominations ; 
and we were quite prepared to invite the others to 
come to our help, but they had already made a large 
provision for education. 

965. Your governing body includes all the Pro- 
testant denominations ; the Catholics have St. Macar- 
tens seminary ? — Y es. 

966. How do you propose to repeat the experiment 
in Enniskillen ? — We have raised a good deal of money 
in Monaghan ; £500 has been spent in starting the 
school and repairing the building ; but we could never 
expect it to be a great school, because we have no 
endowment. We have no doubt, if the endowment 
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left to Portora, that by modernizing the whole 
Suamrnt as >ve have done in Monaghan, this 
would be a greater school than ours, an excellent 

SCl g°g°Y -\yhat do you mean by modernizing the school 1 
We brought down the fees for one thing. 


968. What fees do you charge at Monaghan?— 
Forty-four guineas for boarders, and for day boys from 
•gilt to ten guineas, I think, and where there are 

oral of a family, there are special arrangements 
mile ; but that is outside my knowledge. 

969 How many boys have you attracted to the 
school'?— Between day boys and boarders, forty to 

^970. Dr. Traill. — How many of them are boarders? 
^Twenty-two or twenty-three. 

971 . Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — How is the local 
committee constituted ?— We advertised a public meet- 
ing and a good many of the town’s people got together 
and elected a committee ; I was then rector of the 
parish ; the Presbyterian minister was one of them. 

972. Speaking generally, is the proposal brought 
before us to day on the same lines that have succeeded 
in Monaghan — a board composed of the rectors of the 
two parishes ; Presbyterian ministers ; the Chairman 
of the Town Commissioners, and laymen i-epresenting 
each of these bodies ? — On the whole it is exactly the 
same. We have two or three gentlemen in the neigh- 
bourhood, who had sons, who wished to be put on the 


committee. 

973. What is the number of your committee in 
Monaghan ?— Ten or twelve. 

974. Is there anything else you wish to state ? — I 
have no manner of doubt that it is possible to make 
a good school of Portora, knowing the country as I do. 
Knowing Fermanagh and Enniskillen, I believe that 
if you leave us the endowment or any right proportion 


of it there can be no question that a good school could October 4, i 
, , , Right~Eev. 

975. Dr. Traill. — Do you mean a day school or a stack, 
boarding school ? — Both. 

976. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — What would you consider 
a fair proportion of the endowment to be given to your 
committee? — I don’t know that I have considered 
that. 

977. Should you be prepared to accept this prin- 
ciple, that you should receive such a pi-oportion as 
would represent the number of your boys in the town 
and neighbourhood, who desire to get intermediate 
education and who are qualified to receive it ? — Yes. 

978. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The other factor 
being the proportion of Roman Catholic boys of the 
same class ? — Yes ; all the Protestant denominations 
will work togetheiv 

979. Does your lordship agree in the evidence that 
the Protestants would prefer a joint effort in which all 
denominations would join to maintain a school, to 
1 laving a Church school in Armagh, and a Presbyterian 
school in Dungannon ? — I am quite certain they would 
prefer a joint effort in Enniskillen. 

980. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Does your lordship agree 
with the estimate already given of the value of the 
land and buildings — £250 a year? — I am scarcely 
competent -to say. 

981. But you do not disagree? — I neither agree 
nor disagree. 

982. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Would there be 
any possibility of utilizing this surplus of the building 
for any other purpose, assuming the school to be 
established there ? — Perhaps portions of the building 
would be found to be in such a condition that it might 
be advisable to remove them. 

983. They are all very substantial, but I don’t think 
they would be profitable to the people who would have 
to maintain them ? — Scarcely. 


Mr. James M. Frith sworn and examined. 


984. Lord Justice FitzGibbon, — You are resident 
in Enniskillen? — Yes, for the last six years. 

985. What do you wish to state as regards the 
Royal school? — As regards two points only — one is 
that the school has been as low before. 

986. We know that — at least almost as low? — I 
have not heard it mentioned, and I was anxious that 
it should be brought under your observation ; the only 
other thing I wanted to say a word about is, that the 
system of having £14 a year as the fee for day boys, 
and then taking anything that the parent of the child 
says he would or could afford, appears to be utterly 
bad. If I don’t mistake, Dr. Steele said there were 
only three out of twenty-three paying at the full rate, 
and the others must have gone as paupers to Mr. 
Steele to get a reduction. The merchants or trades- 
people of Enniskillen would not like to go to anj r 
board or individual and say they cannot afford to pay 
this and that and the other — they won’t bring their 
children there at all. 

9S7. You think there should be a fixed fee and that 
everyone should be made to pay it if he sent his 
boys ? — Certainly. 

988. If there were a provision for free education 
should that be obtained by competition or by nomina- 
tion? — I never thought on the subject. I was only 
anxious that you should be quite aware that there is 
no reason why the school should not be as flourishing 
as ever. The time it was worst before, was the time 
before Dr. Steele came ; the time it was most pros- 
perous was a little after he came. 

989. Is there any reason in the circumstances of the 


locality why it should not rise again ? — No ; I think 
the Model school has done a great deal of harm ; those 
who formerly sent their sons to the Portora school 
took the very short-sighted view of the matter, that 
when they could get education for a few shillings less 
they utterly forgot the advantages tlieir children had 
obtained from Potora. I never was at Portora, but 
I knew a great many men ac College who had obtained 
exhibitions here, and had no private means, and by 
getting these scholarships they were able to make pro- 
vision for themselves creditably ; whereas going from 
the Model school they could only get more easily into 
positions of trade. Unless Portora was completely 
altered in the whole system they could not have as 
many day boys as before the Model school was 
established ; but if it was completely altered, I don’t 
see why they should not. 

990.. Professor Dougherty. — Haven’t the arrange- 
ments of these Royal schools practically restricted the 
pupils to one religious denomination ? — I don’t know 
about that ; where I was, in Kilkenny College, there 
were Roman Catholics. 

991. But a great majority of the pupils were Pro- 
testant? — Yes. 

992. You approve of their being placed on a wider 
h a-gig ? — I have served in the Constabulary for thirty 
years and I have had a great deal of communication 
with Roman Catholics ; we were always on the best 
of terms. In school I met them and again in Trinity 
College, and I never heard there was the slightest 
difficulty about them except that they did not attend 
the chapels. 


Mr. lames 
Frith. 
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The Rev. Christopher Halahan, b.a., sworn and examined. 


October 4, 1886. 9 93. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are Rector of 

Kcv _ ' Rossorry, the parish in which the school is situated ? — 
Christopher Yes. 

Halahan, b.a. 994. What evidence do you wish to give ? — I wish to 
say that the endowments of Portora were given for the 
benefit of the people of Fermanagh and Enniskillen, 
and I think in the present state of female education we 
should get some portion of the endowment for the 
purpose of having a good school for girls. £500 is 
given to the present head master. Now if £300 was 
given to the future master of the boys’ school ; and 
the head mistress of such a female school, as I suggest, 
got the other £200 a year, with permission to rent a 
house in the neighbourhood of Portora, so as to keep 
boarders, or else have part of the schoolhouse cut off 
for the purpose of female boarders, then give the head 
mistress £120 a year, and an assistant teacher about 
£80, in either way you could have a very efficient girls’ 
school, which is a great want in the neighbourhood. 

995. Is there any efficient girls’ school 1 — There is 
one, but it is a very small one, kept up by private 
enterprise. 

996. Professor Dougherty. — Is it a boarding school 1 
— I think so. 

997. Dr. Traill. — Would you have a common play- 
ground for the boys and girls 1 — There would be no 
difficulty in having perfectly separate playgrounds. 

998. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You think it 
would be an advantage in any scheme we prepare to 
give the local board power to provide for female edu- 
cation as well as males ? — I think there are so many 


positions open to females now that their edn^r 
should be attended to. I think the female sob 
should be under the same board of management n °° l 

999. Professor Dougherty— W ould °you pr onn<! 
to add any ladies to this board of management ?— y 

I think it might be a good thing to do so. GR ’ 

1000. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What is the no 
lation of the parish of Rossorry ? — I have about 1 ffi 
in the parish — members of my own church. ’ U 

1001. Ts it altogether a rural population?— No • ou t 

i8i » the parish of Ko S s„„" 

1002. And there is no proposal pending to amal<4' 
mate the two parishes ?— There is no such proposal 
pending ; in future it may be done, and if I wer e not 
Rector of Rossorry myself I might say it would be a 
good thing. 

1003. Professor Dougherty— You think this was 
an Ulster endowment? — Yes, it was for the benefit of 
the people of Fermanagh and Enniskillen, and I 
would admit the members of all religious denomina- 
tions to participate in it. 

1004. Is that the feeling generally? — I think so. 

1005. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — That feeline, 
would be coterminous with Ulster — that it is an Ulster 
endowment? — Yes. 

1006. Dr. Traill. — You would not think it a fair 
thing to include the Roman Catholic population of the 
rest of Ireland ? — No, only Ulster ; and I would »ive 
them the same benefits which we wish for ourselves. 

1007. So far as the advantages of intermediate edu- 
cation go? — Yes. 


The Rev. Canon Verschoyle sworn and examined. 


1008. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What evidence 
do you desire to give us? — I wish to say a few words 
on behalf of Portora, having been for twenty years 
Rector of a neighbouring parish — Derryvullen. I 
heard that it was likely Portora would be extinguished, 
and I thought that that would inflict a great hardship 
on the neighbouring counties of Fermanagh, Monaghan, 
and Tyrone, and even Sligo, in fact the whole of 
Ireland has more or less shared in the former great 
prosperity of Portora. I think it would be a most 
lamentable thing that a school which has pre-eminently 
in its situation all the adjuncts which are likely to 
assist in the prosperity of a school should be extin- 
guished, for there are no other schools which hold the 
same place in my judgment. The fact of its having 
fallen away almost to a shadow should not weigh against 
it. I have large experience in observing various schools 


throughout Ireland — for instance, Armagh had gone 
to a shadow although conducted very ably ; but as 
soon as a new master came it immediately sprung up. 
I have known the same to happen in Portarlington. We 
cannot account for schools falling away in this unex- 
pected manner, and I think under healthier circum- 
stances and under a new regime suited to the present 
condition of our country and of society, Portora might 
be raised almost, if not altogether, to its former great 
pre-eminence. I have very happy experience in my 
own parish and family of its great benefits, and I would 
be sorry that my neighbours of Enniskillen, and of the 
various counties surrounding, should be deprived of the 
benefits of such a school as, I believe, might be success- 
fully established and carried on in the old building 
and in the beauteous situation of Portora Royal 
School. 


Mr William 
Teelo, j.r. 


Wm. Teele, j.p., sworn and examined. 


1009. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are chair- 
man of the Town Commissioners, and have been 
acting on the committee ? — I have been chairman of 
the committee. 

1010. Is there anything you wish to add to what has 
been mentioned by the other witnesses ? — I did not 
intend to say a word, but for some remarks that fell 
from Mr. Frith, that it was from short-sightedness 
that a number of people sent their boys to the Model 
School. Now the reason was that there was a much 
better staff of English masters, and they expected to 
get a much better English education. 

1011. Then you think a practical English educa- 
tion must be given in Portora School, if re-established ? 
— Yes ; one of the necessities. I regret very much 
about that circular which Mr. Steele says never went 
out. All I can say is that the greater number of 
people in the town and neighbourhood got to hear of 
it. I heard it stated that £80 was such an exorbitant 
amount that they should not think of sending their 
boys to the school. 


1012. What amount would you think about the 
right sum ? — About £40 or £45 a year. I think a 
large boarding school could be filled at that price. I 
think there is quite a sufficient number of parents in 
Enniskillen and the surrounding counties to fill the 
school. 

1013. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — We have been told by 
others that Portora is so near Enniskillen that it is 
better for the pupils from Enniskillen district to be 
sent to a more distant school, in order to avoid incon- 
venient associations. What reason have you for think- 
ing that the school could be filled with boarders from 
the neighbourhood ? — I did not say from the neigh- 
bourhood — a large number from the neighbourhood 
and a large number again from the surrounding 
counties. A large number would not pay £60 or £80 
who would pay £40. 

1014. Professor Dougherty. — You propose to draw 
your pupils from a wider class by reducing the fees ? 
—Yes. 

1015. Lord Justice FitzGibbon— One of the pro- 
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jo that the Chairman of the Town Commissioners 
P, ]d be an ex-officio member of the Board. Of 
arse if all religions denominations join the Board, 
the difficulty I am going to mention will not arise ; 
ht if a Board be formed of Protestant denominations 
nly do you think the Chairman of the Town Com- 
missioners should be an ex-officio member ? — I think 

S °*lOlG. Mi"ht not difficulty arise from differen.ce of 
religious denomination — do you think the chairman 
woidd always be a Protestant ? — I don’t think so at 

a ^l017. Dr. Traill. — T hen why do you think that 
no difficulty would arise if the Chairman of the Town 
Commissioners was an ex-officio member ? — I think as 
in a minority of one he could not do a great deal of 
harm or good. 


1018. Professor Dougherty.- - Have you ever had 
a Catholic as chairman in Enniskillen ? — Yes. 

1019. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — You could put in “ the 
Chairman of the Town Commissioners, being a Pro- 
testant ” — No ; I would prefer having it as it is. 

1020. Dr. Traill. — Would you be prepared to put 
a Roman Catholic on the Board ? — I would not be 
prepared to say they should be excluded, but I don’t 
think it would work well. I think a Protestant would 
not work well on a Roman Catholic Board, nor a 
Roman Catholic on a Protestant Board. At the same 
time, I see no virtue in having the Chairman of the 
Town Commissioners a member of the Board. 

1021 . Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You do not attach 
any great weight to the Chairman of the Town Com- 
missioners being a member of the Board ? — Not the 
least. 


The Most Rev. Dr. Donnelly , Roman Catholic Bishop of Cloghei - , sworn and examined. 


1022. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — How long have 
you been in the diocese ? — 1 am now in my twenty- 
second year. 

1023. Is there any provision in Enniskillen and its 
neighbourhood at present for Intermediate education 
of Catholics? — None whatever. 

1021. What are the limits of the Diocese of Clogher ? 
—It comprises the county Monaghan, five-sixths of 
Fermanagh, five or six pai’ishes in Tyrone, a couple of 
parishes in Donegal, and there are two parishes which 
are partly in Louth. 

1025. Monaghan and Fermanagh constitute the 
largest part of the diocese ? — They do. 

1026. In that area is there any provision for inter- 
mediate education ? — We have in Monaghan a Catholic 
seminary and a Protestant Intermediate school. 

1027. Is St. Macarten’s seminary at Monaghan the 
only Catholic Intermediate school in your diocese ? — 
Fes. 

1028. Are pupils received there from all parts of 
the diocese ? — Yes. 

1029. Is it entirely an ecclesiastical establishment? 
— It is not exclusively ecclesiastic — it is ecclesiastic 
and lay. 

1030. You have sent a large number of pupils up 
to the Intermediate Examinations? — A very large 
number, considering the number in attendance. 

1031. And with considerable success ? — With very- 
considerable success. 

1032. What is the number of pupils at present ? — 
About twenty-seven board era and five day pupils. 

1033. You are aware that the object of the present 
sitting is to hear claims on the Royal School endow- 
ment of Enniskillen ? What is your lordship’s view 
of the Catholic claim on that endowment ? — It is a 
very large endowment, and hitherto Catholics have 
had little or no benefit from it, and we claim a fair 
proportion of the endowment wherewith to give Inter- 
mediate education to the Catholic community. 

1034. You are aware that it is an endowment 
intended, not for primary, but for intermediate 
education ? — I am aware it lias been so devoted, but I 
see nothing in the charter restricting the endowment 
to intermediate education. 

1035. If regarded as an endowment for interme- 
diate education, how would you propose to ascer- 
tain the proportion to which the Catholics are fairly 
entitled 1 — I think they should claim a share corres- 
ponding with their proportion of the gross population. 

1036. Of what district ? — The town of Enniskillen, 
if it be conceived to belong to the town, or of the 
Diocese of Clogher, because I see some reason for 
viewing the endowment of Porto ra as having been in- 
tended for the Diocese of Clogher. I see in 1 4th and 
15th Charles II., cap. 10, that the endowment was 
given to a school at Lisgool, a place beside Ennis- 
killen, or in any other town in the Diocese of Clogher 
named by the Lord Lieutenant, with the assent of the 


Privy Council and the approbation of the Primate and 
Bishop of Clogher. 

1037. Whether would you think it more likely to 
be made useful by limiting it to Enniskillen and 
neighbourhood or entirely to the diocese ? — Oh, de- 
decidedly by extending it to the diocese. 

1 038. If it was extended to the diocese, is St. Ma- 
cartan’s Seminary, as regards buildings and premises, 
sufficiently large to supply all that is required ? — St. 
Macartan’s will accommodate about eighty boarders 
and any number of day pupils. 

1039. You don’t intend to build any further struc- 
tures? — At present, no. But might it not be better to 
divide the endowment between Enniskillen and 
Monaghan, these being the two great centres of the 
diocese ? 

1040. In that case what would you propose to do 
with the present Portora building and land V — First of 
all I have been listening to-day to all the views put 
forward, and I think we may leave altogether out of 
view the idea of an intermediate school on mixed prin- 
ciples or governed by a mixed body. Looking all over 
Ireland we don’t see that the Protestants care to have 
such a school more than the Catholics where they can 
have anything else. 

1041. Do you apply that observation to boarding 
schools only, or to day schools also ? — No boarding school 
could be conducted on the lines of mixed education, and 
even for a day school it does not work satisfactorily. 

1042. If a mixed day school would not work satisfac- 
torily, how do you think intermediate education could 
be given to the day boys of Enniskillen, who could not 
afford to go to a boarding school ? — The school premises 
at Portora are large enongn to be divided. Accommo- 
dation might be given in this building, at least with 
some rearrangements, for two intermediate schools. I 
see no reason why the building and the thirty-three 
acres attached should not be divided in the proportion 
that I referred to, and then give each party that propor- 
tion of the general endowment and let them use it as 
they think best. 

1043. Dr. Traill. — Do you mean to divide it for day 
purposes or for boarding purposes ? — For both if desir- 
able. 

1044. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Does your lord- 
ship not think that St. Macarten’s, at Monaghan, would 
be the best boarding school for the whole diocese? — 
Certainly it would. 

1045. Therefore you don’t think it would be useful 
or advantageous to facilitate the establishment of 
another Catholic boarding school in the diocese ? — I do 
not. 

1046. But as regards a day seliool you think dividing 
these buildings so as to give day school accommodation 
for both would be more practicable than to have a school 
under mixed management? — I think a school under 
mixed management would never work. 

1 047. What is your view of the Commissioners’ prc- 

F 


October 4, 188«. 

Mr. William 
Te'cle, J.r. 


Most Rev. Dr. 
Donnelly. 
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October 4, i88o- posal to establish two Catholic schools, one in Munster 
Most Key. Dr. an< ^ an °ther in Leinster, out of the Royal School endow- 
Donnelly. ment ? — If the endowment of Portora be not confined to 

Enniskillen or to the diocese of Clogher it should be 
made National and be thrown into the fund under the 
control of the Intermediate Education Commissioners ; 
once or twice this endowment was referred to as an 
Ulster endowment. No doubt the school is in Ulster, 
and in the county Fermanagh ; but I say that the 
county Antrim or Derry or Down has as little right to 
any share in the endowment of Portora as Galway, Tip- 
perary, or Cork. It should be made a National fund if 
not continued to Enniskillen or to the diocese of Clogher. 
I have considered the question which of these two alter- 
natives should be adopted ; whether the endowment 
should be regarded as a local one or should be extended 
to the whole of Ireland : and, as I said before, if the 
benefit is not confined to Enniskillen or the diocese of 
Clogher, it should be nationalized. 

1048. Professor Dougherty. — H as your lordship’s 
attention been called to the letter of King James the 
First, in which he expressly states that the endowment 
is meant for “ the well breeding of the gentre and 
youth of that province ” — by which he means the pro- 
vince of Ulster — “in learning and religion” — does 
not that throw great light on the intentions of the 
Royal founder of these Schools ? 

1049. Dr. Traill. — A nd isn’t the income all de- 
rived from lands in Ulster? — The land is in the 
county Fermanagh. 

1050. But isn’t the land of all the lax-ge schools in 
Ulster? — No ; the Carysfort and Banagher land is net 
— one is in Wicklow, and the other in King’s 
county. 

1051. I am not counting these schools? — But if the 
pi-inciple is a correct one all should be in Ulstei-. 

1052. Lord Justice FxtzGibbon. — I f the endowment 
be confined to the diocese of Clogher, how do you think 
it could be best utilized for the boarding school at 
Monaghan — in what shape and uixder what x-egula- 
tions? — I could easily submit to the Commission a 
scheme and suggest a board of management — partly 
ex-officio, partly elected — which the Commissioners 
could incorporate if they approved of it. 

1053. We are extremely anxious to receive such a 
proposal from the Catholic side — we have had one 
already to-day from the Protestants ? — -I did not think 
the matter was ripe enough. 

1054. Dr. Traill. — W hat is the present Governing 
Body of St Macartan’s College ? — I believe I am the 
Governing Body ; the supreme government rests with 
the bishop. 

1055. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — H ow is the pro- 
perty held? — It is held by trustees. 

1056. Would you propose to incorporate the 
trustees as the Governing Body? — They are all 
ecclesiastics, and if it was considered too ecclesiastical 
a body, we could have the lay element introduced as 
far as it would be desirable. 

1057. Dr. Traill. — I s there any machinery in your 
church by which an elective body of laymen could be 
chosen by laymen? — The constituency to choose lay 
tx-ustees might be any constituency the Commissioners 
would lay down or a particular constituency ; for ex- 
ample, the Town Commissioners of Monaghan “bein" 
Catholic,” or any other constituency or franchise. 

1058. The poor law guardians or magistrates 1 * — 
Yes. 

1059. Would you put any limit on the valuation of 
persons who would vote in such respect ? — I never 
went very much into details on the matter. 

1060. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I suppose you are 
aware that the Enniskillen endowment is the lax-gest 
in amount of all those Royal School endowments, and 
also that the net amount available for • educational 

purposes appears to be about ,£1,300 a year? I 

thought it was more. 

1061. So it was, but I am judging by the actual 


vacation of the school 


results at present ? — Griffith** 
estate is beyond £2,500. 

1062. I am afraid the x’ental was never like tl 
— It was £2,150 — according to the evidence <q ve ] 
the agent before Lord Rosse’s Commission. ° ^ 


1063. Having regard to its amount, do you thinl- 
it would produce any appreciable result if it . 
thrown gcnei’ally into the Intermediate 

Fund ?— Yes. I heard you say this rnornin* that 
gross endowment of the Royal Schools would come '° 
to £5,000 — wouldn’t that be a very considerable su' P 
to throw into the coffers of the Intermediate Endow 
ment Commissioners, for they have not more tha" 
twice that for the payment of x-esults fees. 

1064. Their income at present is £32,000 a year of 

which, of course, portion goes to the staff? But it 

would be an immense accession to the results fees 

1065. If that was done, what would you propose to 

do with the existing buildings ? — Sell them for what 
they might bring in the market, and if any local body 
thought itself competent to conduct a school there let 
them have it at a valuation, because I conceive that 
in estimating the proportion of the endowment the 
Catholics should receive, the house would be a very 
important part of the endowment. 3 

1066. Dr. Traill.— What would your lordship 
value xt at?— I see xt is valued at £300 odd, in the 
schedule of Lox’d Kildare’s Commission. There are 
over thirty acres of land of the finest town park laud 
which I conceive would not be got about Enniskillen 
for less than £6 an acx-e. 

1067. you would not think that these lands are 
town parks ? — But iix estimating its value it is. 

1068. Not to a school ?— In estimatixxg its value 
it is. 

1069. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Where do the 
Catholic boys of Enniskillen at present get their 
education? — A large number of Catholic boys of 
Enniskillen and county Fermanagh come to our 
seminary for Intei-mediate Education. I have a 
schedule here for the last eight years, since the inter- 
mediate system was established. In the year 1878-79 
we had in St. Macartan’s five boys from the town of 
Enniskillen and eight from county Fermanagh out 
side Enniskillen ; in 1879-80, six from the town 
and five from other parts of the county ; 1880-81 
eight from the town and ten from other parts of the 
county ; 1881-82, nine from the town and nine from 
other parts of the county ; 1882-83, six from the town 
and ten from other parts of the county ; 1883-84 six 
from the town and two from other parts of the county ; 
1884-85, three from the town and five from other 
pax-ts of the county ; and at the px-esent moment, only 
one from the town and five from other parts of the 
county. 

1070. That would be six out of thirty-two nowin 
the school ? — Yes. 1 have also here a schedule giving 
the census of those frcm Enniskillen who went in for 

examination under the Intex-mediate system in 1879 

of five boys from Enniskillen three were presented for 
examination ; one got an exhibition in the junior 
grade, one a prize in the middle grade, and one in the 
junior grade. In the year 1880, six boys were in 
attendance and six were presented ; one got a middle 
grade exhibition, one a senior grade, one a middle 
grade prize and two junior grade prizes. In 1881, 
eight Enniskillen boys were in the seminaiy, six were 
presented for examination, and in that year we only 
got two prizes for these boys. In 1882, niixe boys were 
in attendance, and we presented three in the senior, 
one in the middle and five in the junior grades ; there 
were two exhibitions awarded in the junior grade 
that year and one prize. In 1883, six boys ■were in 
attendance from Enniskillen, four of them were 
presented for examination, and they got one exhibition 
in the middle grade and two prizes. In 1884, six 
boys were in attendance from the town here, and of 
these six three were presented for examination in the 
senior grade and thx - ee in the junior grade, and they got 
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trade prizes, and one junior grade prize. In the 
'"ear 1885, there were only three from the townin the 


binary and the three were presented, two of them 
J? junior exhibitions and one got a prize. At the 
f . examination in June, there was only one boy from 
the town of Enniskillen and he was presented and 

passed.^ ^ ^ py the report of 1880 that St. Hacar- 

. ] ias a rent charge of £80 given by a previous 
, ■ and that the expenditure on the building at 
was about £20,000, and £5,000 afterwards— it 
has no money endowment except that rent charge ? — 
iTone; but that is an exaggerated statement as to the 
cost of the building. 

1072. It was probably taken from some return 7 — 
Rather from rumour, I should think. 

1073 There is no money endowment except the 
bishop’s rentcliarge 7— 1 That is all. 

1074. Mr. Naish. — Your lordship proposes that it 
this is not made a local endowment it should be ap- 
plied under the Intermediate Board ?— If not confined 
to the Diocese of Clogher il should be given to them. 

1075. If it was not confined to the Diocese of 
Clo"her it should be administered under the Interme- 
diate Education Board, and then of course it would be 
applied in the payment of results fees and exhibitions 
_do you see any objection to applying it in the Dio- 
cese of Clogher in a manner similar to that?— None. 
That would be one of the ways in which it might be 
applied in the Diocese of Clogher. 

1070. That is according to the result system in the 
different Intermediate schools now established, and 
which hereafter might be established in the Diocese 
of Clogher ?— Yes. 

1077. You assume that if portion of the endowment 
consisting of the schools here were handed over to one 

body suppose the Protestant body — a corresponding 

sum of money would be handed over to the other? — 
Let both parties expend it in results fees. 

1078. Dr. Traill. — Would you propose to test that 
by any special examination, or -would you take the 
present examinations of the Intermediate Board ? — I 
see no reason for objecting to the examinations under 
the officers of the Intermediate Board. 

1079. So that in the cases of those boys who had 
passed the Intermediate Board, you would practically 
double their prizes by this endowment ? — That would 
be one way. 

1080. And all the rest of the boys would get no 
benefit from the endowment — the rest of the money 
would be paid to the master in results fees ? — Yes. 

1081. Bev. Dr. Molloy. — At present the results 
fees practically go to the master and to the maintenance 
of the schools ? — Yes, every penny of it. 

1082. And the Royal School endowment is also 
given to the master and his assistants ; therefore the 
purpose to which the endowment is applied would 
remain the same if it were paid in results fees? — Yes. 

1083. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — If the endow- 
ment were divided in proportion to results amongst 
the schools in the Diocese of Clogher, would you be 
better satisfied with that than with a similar distribu- 
tion over all Ireland ? — I would be better satisfied with 
dividing it by results in the Diocese of Clogher. 

1084. Then if we established in the existing build- 
ing a Protestant school and placed St. Macarten’s 
Seminary on the same basis for you, would you con- 
sider it just to divide the endowment in proportion to 
results between these two schools? — I think it would 


not be fair to transfer the whole portion of the endow- 
ment that would be conceived to go fairly to the 
Catholics and send it to Monaghan, and that no 
Catholic about Enniskillen should have Intermediate 
education except by going to Monaghan at consider- 
able expense and trouble. I think a fair share of it 
should still be left at Enniskillen for Catholic Inter- 
mediate education. 

1085. Supposing we followed you in that, which 


would be only proper if possible, how would you pro- October i, me. 
pose to establish a school in Enniskillen that would ^j ost jj ev _ ^ 
earn results? — I said already that I conceived the Donnelly.’ 
school premises in Portora large enough to give school 
accommodation for both. 

1086. Then your proposal would be to establish a 
Catholic day school in part of the building in Portora, 
there being a Protestant school in another part — do 
you not think there would be practical difficulty in 
that ?— That could be provided against, I think, by 
a judicious arrangement. There is a strong conviction 
that before long the Model School system must go, and 
if the Model School of Enniskillen be disestablished 
that building would give admirable accommodation for 
either party— that is looking towards the future. 

1087. The Model School being chiefly attended by 
Protestants, although not under a Protestant master, 
where do the Catholics of Enniskillen get the class of 
education given in the Model School ? — In two very 
efficient schools — one conducted by lay teachers at East 
Bridge, and the other by the Sisterhood of Mercy — 
two schools of acknowledged merit, one for boys and 
the other for girls. 

1088. "Would either of these be able to compete for 
results now in the Intermediate examinations? — I don’t 
knowhow far there could be accommodation provided 
in the school buildings for an Intermediate School. 

1089. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I think I understand 
your lordship’s plan to be that whatever portion of the 
endowment is to go to Catholics might be divided be- 
tween Enniskillen and Monaghan, to establish a good 
Intermediate day school in Enniskillen, and to be ex- 
pended on the school already existing in Monaghan, 
partly for boarders and partly for day boys?— Yes, 
and I conceive that a portion should go for Interme- 
diate education of girls. 

1090. And if the benefits of the endowment are 
- to be extended beyond the limits of the diocese you 

think they should be extended in common with the 
other Royal School endowments to all Ireland? — Yes. 

1091. Professor Dougherty.— But your distinct 
preference is to restrict it to the Diocese of Clogher ? — 

Yes. 

1092. Dr. Traill.— Wouldn’t it be a very small 
endowment if spread over the whole of Ireland ? — 

£5,000 would go a good way under the result system. 

1093. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— The results fees paid by 
the Intermediate Education Board have varied from 
£5,000 to £8,000 a year, so that a sum of £5,000 a 
year would practically almost double the total amount 
of results fees paid to the whole of Ireland? — Very 
likely. Most of the gentlemen who spoke here to- 
day seemed to expect that practically the whole of the 
endowment was to be left with the Protestant com- 
munity ; it was not stated in terms, but it was stated 
equivalently. 

1094. Dr. Traill. — I did not understand that ? — 

But there was a sum asked for by our Protestant 
friends which would amount to the whole endowment. 

1095. I understood them to ask that the money 
should be divided in proportion to the number of 
persons who were ready and prepared to take interme- 
diate education ?— I think it would be found that very 
nearly as many come to our seminary from Fermanagh 
and Enniskillen as attended Portora, and if this is to 
be divided it should be divided on the basis of the 
population, and if divided on any other basis the 
arrangement will not be final. 

1096. Do you think the whole population go in 
equally for higher education ?— It is not fair to look at 
the population as they stand at present. Things have 
been hitherto managed socially and politically so that 
we Catholics are put in an unfair position, but that is 
not to be considered a stereotyped state of things— a 
state of things to be perpetual, with a system built upon 
it which will help to perpetuate it. If this endow- 
ment be not divided on the principle of population 
simply the arrangement will scarcely be considered 
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Most Rev. Dr. we not he content with less. 

Donnelly. 1097. Would you be satisfied, under these circum- 

stances, to add the Royal School grants to the National 
Board grants in the same calculation, and then divide 
the whole according to population — would you be satis- 
fied to apply your principle to the National Board grants 
also — that is to put them all into hotch-potch, and 
divide them according to population ? — In this town 
the proportion of the National Board funds that goes 
to the education of Protestants I consider to be about 
four times what goes to the Catholics of Enniskillen, 
although they have a far larger number attending the 
National schools. This is owing to the cost of the 
Model School. 

1098. How is that? — We have 500 pupils in 
attendance at our National schools, and I am sure there 
is not that number of Protestants at the Protestant 
National schools, including the Model Schools. 

1099. That is because you don’t avail yourselves 
of the Model Schools ? — They are open to us just as 
the Protestant Churches ar - e open. 

1100. But the Protestant Churches never had a 


Roman Catholic at the head of them ?— B„t n . . 
only an accident. We object to the Model 
because we have no control over the literarv or i • ’ 
staff of that school, and we never willingly sen l g 
children to where the clergymen of the fviT 
Church have no control over the literature or teaS ° 
1101. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Does tin, sa™ S™' 
apply to the Rational Schools as to the Model SehSS 
— Not to the same extent. 
oil 02 : I f fPposc we may take it that the Catholic, 
of Enniskillen derive no advantage from the 
School established here?— The Catholics have Si 
advantage. 0 

1103. Dr. Traill.— How many Roman Cathol.V 
pupils are in the Model School ?— From half a dozen L 
a dozen. 


1104. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— It is not -m 
Intermediate School, so that it does not come under 
our consideration here— is there any other matter vor 
wish to state ? — The Catholic population was not fairlv 
stated, but that can be easily ascertained from the 
Census— the denominational population of this countv 
and town. J 


Very Rev. 

Thomas 

SmoLlen. 


Venerable Thomas Smollen, Archdeacon of Clogher, sworn and examined. 


1105. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — How lon<* have 
you 'been Parish Priest of Enniskillen ? — Since 
J anuary twelve months. 

1106. Had you been acquainted with the parish 
before that? — Yes, from 1860 to 1863. 

1107. What provision is there for intermediate 
education of Catholic boys?— None in Enniskillen; 
none nearer than St. Maearten’s. 

11 OS. Where do the Enniskillen boys get such 
education at present? — Those who require it go to the 
seminary at Monaghan and some to Castleknoclr. 

1109. How many Catholic boys are receiving inter- 
mediate education out of the diocese ? — There may be 
about half a dozen. 

1110. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— A re there many Catholic 
boys in Enniskillen not getting intermediate educa- 
tion at all, who would willingly avail themselves of it 
if the opportunity were offered to them ? — I think 
there are plenty who would, if they could get it on 
easy terms. 

1111. Lord J ustice FitzGibbox. — What are the 
terms on which it should be offered to enable any 
considerable number of Catholic boys to take it who 
don’t get it now? — I should say from £G to £8 a year 
for day boys. I don’t contemplate boarders at all at 
present about Enniskillen. 

1112. Have you considered how it would be possible 
to utilize portion of the Royal School endowment to 
give that education 1— I think I could after some little 
consideration propose a plan :— A number of lay gentle- 
men with, I suppose, the Catholic bishop of the 
diocese, and the parish priest of Enniskillen would be 
a fit body to be incorporated to conduct the interme- 
diate school in Enniskillen. 

1113. As a day school ? — Yes. 

1114. If you started such a day school, can you 
estimate how many boys you could get into it?— 1 
should say from thirty-five to forty. 

1115. Paying from £6 to £S each?— Yes; Ithinkso. 

1116. The bishop mentioned that there are two 
schools existing where Catholic boys get the same 
class of education as that given at the Model school ? 
—There are more ; there are four schools. 

111/. Would it be possible to add an intermediate 
branch to any of these schools?-! am afraid the 
premises are rather small, but we would have to make 
provision for that if we got our share of the endowment. 

1118. How would you think it possible to make 
provision for a Catholic intermediate school, having 
regard to the existing buildings 1 — Some talk of 
dividing Portora, but I rather think it would be use- 
less for either denomination. 

1119. Too big?— Yes. 


1120. What do you think of the proposal to divide 

it ? — I doubt whether that is practicable. 

1121. Then you think if would be necessary to 
make some provision for a building ? — Yes ; I think 
Portora ought to be sold and capitalized. 

1122. Who would be likely to buy it? — It would 
make a right good military barrack. 

1123. Haven’t they a right good one in town 
already ? — It is not large enough. 

1124. Does St. Maearten’s satisfy all your wants 
as regards a boarding school ? — I think so. 

1125. You would not think of establishing another 
boarding school in the diocese ? — No. 

1126. What would be your idea of the fair principle 
of dividing the endowment? — Give us a share in pro- 
portion to our numbers in the town or county— I 
believe the Catholics are as three to two in the county. 

1127. In taking population as the basis for dividing 
endowments for intermediate education, don’t you 
allow an undue weight to the numbers who don’t want 
such education ? — I don’t think so. 

1128. Why not 1 — That may be so just now, because 
in the past, as the bishop said very properly and fairly, 
they had not the opportunities of getting education, 
and I think, too, that many of the young men at our 
present National schools would, after finishing their 
course, go on to higher studies if they had the means 
within easy reach, and thereby we could raise a good 
school, 1 believe, in the town and immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

1129. Then you think the population might be 
taken as a fair test, because you would advance the 
best boys, and as education went on the proportion 
would approximate more nearly? — Yes. 

_ 1130. What do you say to results as a basis of 
division ? — I would say, first of all, that the endow- 
ment ought to be kept in Enniskillen, and if not in 
Enniskillen or the diocese, I would divide it over 
Ireland, and let it go by results. I think Enniskillen 
has the first claim on it. 

1131. Mr. Naisii. — By Enniskillen do you mean 
Clogher ? — No ; I mean Enniskillen town. I think 
also, reading the Acts of Parliament, it has the first 
claim ; of course the Lord Lieutenant could allocate 
it to any town in the diocese, and if it is not kept in 
Enniskillen and divided fairly amongst all classes, I 
would distribute it over the diocese. 

1132. Dr. Traill. — Why do you take the diocese 
of Clogher ? — Because Enniskillen is in the diocese of 
Clogher. 

1133. Would you not also take in what is referred 
to in the charter — namely, Ulster? — I cannot see 
what claim any other county has on it. 
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11S4 Professor Dougherty - The province is 

* . ' i .) t was not aware of that. 

““fS” Dr TniiLX.—Don't yon think it trooU be 
1 . ' t ike that into consideration as the other 1 
“ H’ r believe the Lord Lieutenant and the Primate 
'“er to allocate this fund, and they did select a 

pl *,T3G Lord Justice FmG.BBOJ^Is there anything 
113 „ wi i] L to state!— That Model School is ot no 
Clint to Catholics whatever. 

1137 Dr. Traill. — Why is that !— Because we can- 

pees it differ soessentially fromother National 

,, , i i Very much different. 

U39 Lord Justice FmGiBBOX.-There is no 
oitier and no patron ; the appointments are in the 
Isnikot the Commissioners 1 — The priests and bishops 
r “ recognised at all, whereas m the National 
Sol ngrS many priests are manages, and we 
, nnwcr to appoint and dismiss teacheis. 

“n Jo. Is there any objection to the present master ? 
_ No, he is an excellent man. ...... . 

1141 Dr. Traill.— You say you would divide this 
n._„„ according to population. Does it not occur to 
*oii— leaving out very clever boys — that all classes m 
the community, whether merchants in the town, or 


labourers, or farmers iu the country, are not all equally October*. 
likely to avail themselves of intermediate education ’ Very Bev. 
— A great many of them would. Thomas 

1142. Do you think the mercantile classes in town, Smohen. 
and the labouring classes in the country are in the 

same position in that respect ?— Indeed, so far as at- 
tending the school goes they may be all on a par, tor 
there were very few boarders or day boys at Poi tora 
for a long time from Fermanagh. 

1143. Wouldn’t the natural tendency of children he 
to go to the occupation their parents were engaged in . 

—That might be true in the past, because they had 
nothing before them but hewing wood and drawing 
water ; but you would be surprised to see how many 
hoys are anxious to go on to higher education. 

1144. Will there not always be agricultural classes 
in every country ? — Yes. 

1145. And if they all become professional, persons 
how is the country to be worked, from an agricultural 
point of view 1— I don’t say they would. 

1140. But don’t you propose to give intermediate 
education only to those who are qualified to receive it 1 
—To all who are qualified— and 1 think, on the whole, 
the results show we have as many clever boys m our 
denomination as in any other. 


Th 


: Rev. Peter IPGlone sworn and examined. 


1147. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— Y ouarePresident 

of St. Maearten’s ? — Yes. _ . ... .. , „ 

1148. What are the fees in that institution 1 — roi 
boarders £25, and for day pupils, £5. 

1 1 49 Is that the uniform charge paid by all ? x es , 

in exceptional cases there is a remission from <M-» 
small sum. . „ _ 

1150 About what proportion of the boys are pre- 

pared to go on to Maynooth ! We have no means of 
knowing that. We never ask them until they finish 
their studies. . . 

1151. But from your past observations how many ot 
them intend to pursue ecclesiastical studies ?— I could 
uot say. Several wished to go on, and would not be 
accepted— not more than half have become ecclesiastics. 

1152. What have the rest prepared for ? — Somefor 
mercantile pursuits, and some tor the other profes- 
sions ; some have adopted the medical profession. 

1153. Have you any large proportion of medical 
students ?— Not a very large proportion. 

1154. What became of the rest 1 ? — They took to 
clerkships, and a few have entered the Civil Service. 

1155. You appear to have got a considerable 
number of Intermediate Exhibitions ? — Of boys that 
got exhibitions some have continued their ecclesiastical 
studies, and some have turned to other occupations. . 

1156. Have you any ecclesiastical department in 
your college % -No. They take up their ecclesiastical 
education at Maynooth. 

1157. Dr. Traill.— A t what age do they leave you 
to go to Maynooth ? — Some at seventeen, eighteen, 
and nineteen, and about twenty the greater number. 

1158. Had they no particular education in theo- 
logical matters before they went to Maynooth ? IS o ; 
nor even in mental philosophy. 

1159. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— Then your course is an 
intermediate course ? — Yes. 

1160. Lord Justice FitzGibbox. — Assuming the 
benefit of the Royal School endowment to be ex- 
tended to the whole diocese, in what way do you 
think the share coming to St. Macarten’s could he best 
used'! — I have not considered the matter very care- 
fully, hut I think exhibitions given to the boys enter- 


ing either from the Diocese of Clogher, or the whole of 

Fermanagh would he the best way. 

1161 What is your present staff? — Myself and 
three assistant masters at present. Some years ago we 
had as many as six ; all are resident. 

1162. Were your numbers laigei then ! — aiucu 

1163 What is the cause of the reduction in num- 
bers 1 ?— I think chiefly the depression in the times. 
We also, unluckily, had an outbreak of fever in 1881, 
which did ns a good deal of harm. 

1164 What is the largest number you had at any 
time?- About fifty-six boarders— in i 880 we had 
fifty-six boarders and twenty day pupils. There has 

been a steady falling off since 1881. . 

1165. Is there any sign of increase again. We 
have a larger number this year than last. 

1166. Do you not want additional funds to provide 
better stipends or to increase your teaclung staff . 
—Yes we need additions to our funds to provide 
better for the existing staff, and if there was an increase 
of pupils to provide for an increase of staff also. 

1167. Have you any other means except the pupils 
fees, and the small endowments from the former 
bishop?— None whatever. 

1168. You have no diocesan collection? — JSone 

W ^Rev. Dr. Molloy.— D o yon find amongst the 
Catholics of Monaghan and Fermanagh that there is a 
desire to obtain intermediate education ?— 1 iia-^e. 
have observed a very decided desire for it. 

1170 There are nopublic endowments m Monaghan 
or Fermanagh to provide intermediate education for 
Catholics?— None, except the one his lordship has 

lefeired to.^ consequently there is no free education, 
and no exhibitions are available for Catholic boys, to 
assist them in getting intermediate education ?— None 
1172. Do you think if there was a public fund to 
provide free education for some, and exhibitions for 
others, the number receiving intermediate education 
would be increased?— I have no doubt about it— it 
would be very largely increased. 
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Mr. Anthony 
Caasidy. 


Mr. Michael 
Dogherty. 


1173. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon.— A re you resident 
m Enniskillen?— Yes, for thirty-four years. 

1174. Have you been considering this Royal school 
question ? — I have, because I am personally concerned 
in it. For the past fifteen years I have had some of 
my boys at intermediate colleges, and I was obliged to 
send them away at considerable expense, because we 
had no place at home. 

y here did y° u send them to ?— Clongowes 
and lullabeg, some at Castleknock, and my daughters 
to Rathfarnham. 

1176. Have you any idea of the number of boys 
going away at present for education who would avail 
themselves of it at home if they got it ?— The exact 
number away at present I am not certain of, but I 
have a list here of thirty-six at home, and it would be 
a fair average that in the surroundings of the town 
there would be about fifty-four. 

1177. That is, about fifty-four Catholic boys who 
want intermediate education about the neighbour- 
hood 1— Yes. When I say intermediate education, I 
don t mean that the whole fifty-four would be able to 
go m as boarders mto a college such as Portora or 
such as Clongowes or Castleknock, but I suppose about 
half that number would, and the whole number would 
take advantage of the day school. 

1178. Dr. Traill. — Are all to learn classics, or are 
some to be educated for commercial pursuits ?— They 
would aim at classics ; some might fall through. 

1179. Do you mean that the fifty-four would all <*o 
for a classical education, or part of them for commer- 
cial education ? — I could answer that best by sayino- 
that fifty-four are eligible, and of course it would be 
discretionary with themselves or their parents as to 
their capabilities whether they would all proceed with 
the classics or not; but the reason that I came here 
or the chief reason, is that it has come to my own 
door very seriously. I felt the want of a school in my 
pocket very much, and they say there is no place a 
person will feel it more. 

1180 Would you approve of extending the eudow- 
ment all over Ireland ? — I would rather have it confined 
to Enniskillen and Fermanagh. I have been listening 
to the evidence, and I think the gist of the wliolS 
tiling was very fan-, but there appeared to be a diffi- 
culty m the matter— that Portora is far too large for 
the Protestant or Catholic population ; but in this age 


Mr. Anthony Cassidy sworn and examined. 


of competency in engineering and arohiw , 
it would be very easy to divide the school ’hi f 111 
thorough colleges and leave them as much -mS tW ° 
isolated as Clongowes is from Trinity ColW t? aud 
tie house and divide the land and wo wilt have'!* 
thorough colleges. uave two 


1181. Do you think it would be possible „ , 
them both under one mixed board ?—No • ^ 
impossible. 0 ’ totally 

. i? 83 : Yoa it would bo best to wort fl,» , 
institutions on the same ground J_Yes lai” 
practical 1 ,! tivo thorough capable houses. ’ h " e 

1183. What sort of a body would vou , 

work the Catholic side ?-I would havemmeS? ■ ’ 
and the rest elected of the lay people— a few 

people in the town and n.igffiw 

biiity and common sense, even more than tliei, mm 

learning, would qualify them. ‘ 

1184. Professor Dougherty.— How woi,l,l ... 
select tills constituency of competent lay people 3 
was looking how the committee of the Protestant 

the SiT seIe ? ed ; “ d 1 im ’‘ "* “V £ 

l». ? no$e! P r ect“S » committee on the sL 

1185. Would yon allow the whole Catholic nonula- 
tionto vote?— Well, they ought, if you like, ml it 
would be move simple, for I thoroughly go in with 
the manner m which the Protestant committee w„ 
made up ; have the whole Catholic population if you 
like, or have it by the Catholic guardians aud town 
commissioners and magistrates of the county. 
Moddsil T raill.— Would you rather have the 
Model School to yourselves as a separate building, or 
half of the Portora school?— I don’t know. I would 
not send my children to it because the Catholic 
Church does not approve of it. 

1187. I am only talking of the budding?— I don’t 
Know what the circumstances may be then. 
mil 88 ' C TP ared with half the building on 
the top of the hill, would it not be better as far a 3 
separation is concerned ?— On the lines I have 
suggested they could be as thoroughly separated. I 
think those on the hill would be as spacious. 

1189. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— In that case you would 
like your share of the thirty -three acres?— Yes ; a fair 
snare, taking mto account that I belong to the poor 
and weaker side. 1 


Mr. Michael Dogh_. . 
1190. Lord Justice I'eteGibboe.— W hat statement 
do you wish to give usi-Tlmt I am a considerable 
time acquainted with tile place, and that I had four 
boys Oi my own; I sent them to St. Macarten’s— 
some of them very young— and if there was a good 
intermediate school here I would have kept them, ‘ery 
likely, longer at home. J 

H9L That was the nearest school where you could 
get the education you wanted ?— Yes. One of them 
was thirteen months at Portora before he went to St. 
Macar ten’s. ^ He got on very well with Dr. Steele! 
but some misfortune happened with him and the other 
boys in the school ; he thought they were sneering at 
him— he is dead now, poor fellow— and I removed 
hnn to the Catholic University in Dublin, and he then 
took his degrees in the London University; then he 
went to the seminary in Monaghan again, and took 
his ordination in Maynooth. 

11 92. Do you think it possible to work a mixed day 
school ?— I am afraid of that— even the Rector himself 
seemed to doubt it. 

1193. Wkafc was the question between the boarders 
and day scholars l_They are all taught together ■ mv 
Sr™™' 7 mCOeSsfu1 ’ and had » ™-y Poor life 

1194. You think it would be better to give each 


'ty sworn and examined. 


their own portion and to keep them separate ?— Un- 
fortunately we are not cooling down to that Christian 
way fast enough. I was obliged to send my boys to 
Monaghan because I had no place here for them. 

1195. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — But practically the want 
ot a good school here is a great inconvenience to the 
Catholics of Enniskillen ?— Yes. I know all parts of 
t us county for forty years, and I think if portion of 
this grant was given to the Catholics, their school 
would be very successful. Although they are poor 
people, they love education, and I think they would 
make great sacrifices to educate tlieir children if it 
was given at a very moderate rate. I think you 
would have a very successful school if you had a fair 
portion of the g — *• 


1196. What should you consider a fair proportion ?— 
1 suppose according to the population ; because poor 
people have large families, and if they get education 
cheap they will send one of them perhaps. 

1197. You think the poor want the endowment more 


than the rich ? — I think they have a great love for 
education. 


1198. Dr. Traill. — At what age do they take their 
children away from the National schools ?— Very 
young. 
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1199. Why ?— Because they cannot advance further 

than they are then. 

1900. If they left them there they could get more 

j t - wl 1 They have got enough education at that 

*2®rou mean fourteen or fifteen. 

a ° 1901. At what age do the Roman Catholics leave the 

schools ? At twelve or fourteen years of age. 

1902. And go to their occupations'? — Yes. 

1903. And why don’t they go further at school ? — 
Because there is no prospect for them for higher 
education. 

1204. And if there was an intermediate school ? — 
They would step from one into the other. 

1205. In that case would they remain longer at the 
National school'?— It would be necessary. If they 
0 t part of the endowments they might j a good number 
of them pay £8 or £10 a year for day scholars. 


1206. Not the poor class? — The very poor class October^ me. 

would not. Mr. Michael 

1207. Then if they would not avail themselves of Dogherty. 
Intermediate Education why would you count their 

heads in the division of the money ? — Probably the 
price would be cheaper ; if they get a good part of the 
endowment they might be able to give the education at 
£5 or £6. 

1208. And leave the National School where they 
pay nothing ? — They do pay. 

1209. Professor Dougherty. — You are strongly in 
favour of restricting it to Enniskillen ? — I would 
rather confine it to the County Fermanagh (I am one 
of the tenants of the lands myself), then if not I think 
the seminary where the Enniskillen children are being 
taught should be taken into consideration. My own 
children were educated there, and I think it should 
get part of the money. 


The Rev. P. O’RieUy sworn and examined. 


1210. Lord Justice FitzGibbon — You represent the 
tenants on the Royal School estate? — Yes, I am 
parish priest of Killeslier, and I wish to put forward 
a claim on behalf of the tenants to encourage education 
on the property. 

1211. How far from the town of Enniskillen is the 
main body of the estate ? — About seven miles. 

1212. Is it an entirely rural district? — Yes, in the 
diocese of ICilmore. 

1213. In what county? — Fermanagh. 

1214. Then it is outside the diocese of Clogher, and 
in the portion of the diocese of Kilmore that is in 
Fermanagh? — Yes. There are five National schools 
on the °estate, three under male and two under 
female teachers, and they receive no assistance 
from the Commissioners of Education. I go far 
to agree with the report of 1880. They are thatched 
cottages and some of them not properly equipped. 
These schools have been built and kept up by the 
teachers, and though the teachers frequently applied 
to this Board for a lease to enable them to borrow 
from the Board of Works, yet the lease was refused, 
so they deprived us of the advantage of getting a build- 
ing grant. 

1215. There are tenantry schools on the Dungannon 
estate, but there are none on this ? — No. There is an 


old gentleman here who had been teaching for the Bsv. P. 
fifty years. 0 ReiU3 ' 

1216. Dr. Traill. — Are these schools the private 
property of the teachers ? — Yes. 

1217. Have you got National Board grants ? — Yes. 

1218. Were you offered a lease this year or last? — 

I was offered no lease. I believe a lease was given to 
another parish priest on the school fund estate. 

1219. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You know the 
circumstances of the estate ? — I do fairly. 

1220. Is it an estate on which tenant-right, that is free 
sale, has existed ? — To some extent, but not entirely. 

1221. Have you any idea, if the estate were put up 
for sale to the tenants, what number of years purchase 
it might fairly bring ? — Some more and some less. Some 
portions of the property would bring very little, and 
some would bring a good deal more. But I think, 
taking the times into account, eleven or twelve years 
purchase would be very high for it. 

1222. We found the other day an estate which was 
sold for eighteen years purchase to the tenants ? — It 
might be better value, this is wretched land, the hold- 
ings are very small and there is a great want of turbary. 

1223. Dr. Traill. — I suppose the tenants are not 
sufficiently interested for educational purposes to give 
a few years more purchase than eleven or twelve ? — 

No, I think not. 


James Cassidy sworn and examined. 


1224. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Mv. O’Riellysays 
you are anxious to give us a statement about the con- 
dition of the schools on the Portora Royal estate ? — 
I have been teaching since the National Board was 
established, until 1875. Before that I was teaching 
other schools from- 1815 up to 1832. At the time the 
National Board was established I pm-chased sites and 
built three schools entirely at my own expense. I 
made several applications to the Clare-street Board for 
aid to build, and was refused. I had no remedy but 
to purchase the site myself and build the houses and 
keep them in repair since. 

1225. And you have clone that ? — Yes. 

1226. And these three are your property now? — 
They ai-e the property of the teachers of them — two of 
the teachers are my daughters. 

1227. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — In what year did you 


build them? — 1835 I built the first. I built the James Cassidy, 
female school in 1840. I built a female school, at the 
advice of the inspector, and after some time there was 
need of a school in Drumbrochas, and I built another 
there, and my daughter became teacher. 

1228. Dr. Traill. — What salary do you getfx-om the 
National Board? — My salary when I first commenced, 
began at £8. I got a division of first-class afterwards, 
and my salary when I concluded, was £38. 

1229. Had you private property of your own?— 

None, except a small holding cn the estate. 

1230. Are you a tenant on the estate? — Yes. 

1231. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Where did you 
get your own education ? — In the parish that I am 
living in now. 

1232. In one of the schools established before the 
National Board ? — Long before it. 
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Colonel 

Jluchanan. 


Colonel Buchanan sworn and examined. 


1233. Lord J ustice FitzGibbox— Y ou attend as one 
of the deputation from Omagh to represent the 
educational needs of that town ? — Yes. 

1234. What is the population of the town ? — About 
5,000. According to the census, it is 4,G53, but there 
are some institutions which ought reasonably to be in- 
cluded. 

1235. How is the population divided as to religious 
denominations? — About 55 per cent, are Roman 
Catholics, and 45 per cent. Protestants. 

1236. What existing schools are in or near the town 
of Omagh 1 — The Omagh Model School is the principal 
primary school. The Rev. Mr. Paul has a private 
intermediate school, and these are the only two 
schools in the neighbourhood, with the exception of 
the Christian Brothers’ schools, which are very ex- 
cellent educational institutions, devoted entirely al- 
most to the education of Roman Catholics. 

i w * lat wa y do yon think public money 

suould be applied for your purpose?— If we had por- 
tion of the endowment now devoted to education else- 


where, we could supplement it by voluntarv 1 . 

tion from the neighbourhood, and so i ’“"P- 
mtermediate school there; or we would iSreaU 
efficiency of the existing schools, by endowment “ 
might be determined upon. J ent - as 

1 !f S - Do you think it would be possible to form 
the County iyrone, any body that would tak P „i/ 01 
of educational endowments ?— There is t? 
about it. no <lo «bt 

1239. Where do the Omagh boys at present ■ 
remediate education 1- At the private school 
that is those who are not sent elsewhere. ’ 

1210. What is the number attendingthere i Pihem, 

to twenty-five. W!en 

1241. Is there any provision for girls ?— There is , 

small private school. 010 ls a 

1242. The amountof the endowment is so small tint 
the establishment of a new school is entirely out of 
the question 1 — So long as it is on record that we are 
applicants for the endowment, that will suit our im- 
pose. 


■1 1243. Lord Justice FitxGibboii.— You wish to mate 

a statement !_ Yes as to the work done by the school 
since I started. It is in existence for ten years. 
During that time nine pupils, going directly from the 
school, have obtained scholarships in the Queen’s Col- 
leges ; one has obtained an exhibition in the Royal 
University and a scholarship of £30. Four Inter- 
mediate Exhibitions have been obtained, and ten or 
twelve prizes in money. 

1244. What are your present numbers ?— At pre- 
sent, seventeen. 1 

1245 Have they fluctuated during the ten years? 
— Yes, from fourteen to twenty-five. 

1246. They have not fluctuated more than might be 

expected from accidental circumstances ? No 

Ye! 247 ’ ^ m,mber is afc th e average at present?— 

1248. What are the terms?— Two guineas per 
quarter for classics, English and mathematics. 
Modern languages extra, 10s. 6 cl. a quart ;r. 

1249. That is ten guiueas including modern lan- 
guages? — Yes. 

, *■ I 50 ' If ?“"* ™ s “I endowment distributable by 
resinte wouid you be satisfied to claim on the restate 
m flielntormedmto Board 1-Ycs, I would bo unite 
satisfied with that. However, in tlic case of my school 
generally the boys attending it have been over awe to 

compete at the Intermediate Examinations. MoSt „f 

them intend to go to college, and many of them are 
farmers sons, who are above sixteen years of age when 
eligible” 16 40 “ r Sdl001 ’ "" se T J “ tl y ‘ley are not 

1251. Rev. Dr. Monoy.—But they might pass these 
examinations, and get restate fees from the Iioyal 
School endowment 2 — If they were eligible at any J» 
it would satisfy me. 3 ° 

eve 1 ! 6 Ye? T TluI ' 11 — Would you put a maximum 
age ! — y es, I would say twenty-one. 

1253. Professor DonoimiT.— Do you think the 
Intermediate Examinations furnish a fair test as to the 
efficiency of a school 1 — Yes, I think so, in regard to 

12o4. Have you any assistant masters 1 — Yes, one 
teaching modern languages. ' 1 


The Rev. Samuel Paid sworn. 


1255. Dr. Traill. What do you teach yourself?— 
Classics, mathematics, and natural science. 

. 12 ® 6 - Lord J " sfcice FitzGibbox— I s all the teaching 
done by yourself except the modern languages ?— Yes° 
1 have often had assistants, 
i i 125 J: Eowarethe modern languages taught ?- 4 
lady attends throe days in the week. I had an assist- 
ant, but I found it impossible to pay him and derive 
any benefit for myself; the last assistant I had to pay 
£o0 a year. 1 3 

1258. Professor Dougherty— Y ou had lar«e ex- 
perience before you went to Omagh ?— Oh. ves T W 1 

1259. Wheredid you teach ?-f taught tiSZcSt 
town Academy, and all the academies' in Belfast. 

1260. Have you pupils of all denominations ?— Yes 
ot all denominations, but owing to the fact that there 
is a very good Christian Brothers’ school in the town 
1 nave liad very few Catholic children. 

1261. Has the Christian Brothers’ school any de- 
partment for Intermediate Education? Yes. 

D ?- Molloy— Have you any provision 
for female education ? — Yes. 

1263. Then, in fact, Omagh would be provided for 
it it got its share of the endowment, according to the 
results of the Intermediate Examinations ?— Yes I 
suppose it would, but there is an objection to the In- 
termediate Examinations, that the results fees go to 
the schools that have the largest attendance, and 
generally these schools don’t require them so much as 
schools with small attendance, like my own. 

1264. Professor Dougherty— It would be a oreat 

assistance to you if you had a small endowment to 
enable you to pay an assistant ? Yes. 

126o. Dr. Tr vir '.—Would £50 a year meet all the 
requirements of the case ?— From £50 to £80. 

1266. Rev Wm. Charter is. —I wish to state that 
Umagli is rather an important town in the centre of 
Ulster, and it is connected with the rest of Ulster by 
a net of ra 'ways ; it has been chosen as a depot on 
account of its position. It is surrounded bv endow- 
ments and : t lias no endowment, and I think we should 
have some endowment when we have so many ad- 
vantages. 
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October i , 1886 . 

VAUGHAN’S CHARITABLE CHARTER SCHOOL. — 


1267. Right Rev. Dr. Stack, Lord Bishop of 
piJL,. —It appears to us this school is exempt. All 
the original members of the Board were Protestant, 
many of them were clergymen and bishops of our 
Church and part of the will of the founder was to 
build a church in connection with the charity. 

1268. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— Have you got any 
copy of the will ? 

Dr. Stack. — Yes. , 

1269. Mr. Naish.— You say it is intended exclu- 
sively for Protestants ? — Yes. 

1270. On what ground 1 ?— On the ground that the 

Board is exclusively Protestant, and the provision as 
to the church. , . 

1271. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Is your Board exclu- 
sively of one denomination of Protestants? — Yes, 
exclusively. 

1272. Is not the Lord Chancellor a member ot it ! 
—Merely an elected member, not official. 

1273. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — How are the 
trustees appointed?— There are a certain number ex- 
officio, and the others are co-opted. 

1274. Is that under Act of Parliament? — Yes. 

1275. What is the income? — £1,200 a year. 

1276. Have the numbers been kept up? — Yes. 

1277 . Then there are a number of lay Governors ? 

—Yes, sometimes as many as six laymen. The ex- 
officio members are all dignitaries of the Church — 
three bishops and the rector of the parish and a 
certain number of lay Governors who are co opted as 
vacancies fall in. 


1278. Are the three laymen members of the 
Church ? — Yes. 

1279. Has that been always so ? — Yes. 

1280. Mr. Naish.— Are the children all Protes- 
tant ? — Yes. 

1281. And are they all Church children ?— All 
Church children. 

1282. Are there any Methodists or Presbyterians 
amongst them ? — No ; there have been one or two 
Roman Catholics, but the last was in 1825 and not 
one since. 

1283. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— Are there any Roman 
Catholics amongst the tenants of the estate? — Yes, 
a small number. 

The Earl of Behnore . — We always selected Church 
children ; they are all boarders. 

1284. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — At the time the will 
was made there were a number of Catholics who were 
tenants on the estate ? 

Dr. Stack. — That refers to a much larger estate. 
The estate was divided, and the Roman Catholic part 
went away. 

1285. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— I s the school at 
present in an efficient state ? 

Dr. Stack. — Nothing could be more successful. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — We will consider the 
question of exemption, and decide it to-morrow after 
we have carefully read the will and statute. 

The Commission adjourned. 


PUBLIC SITTINGS— TUESDAY, OCTOBER 5th, 1886. 

At the Courthouse, Enniskillen. 

Present The Right Hon. Lord Justice FitzGibbon and the Right Hon. John Naish, Judicial 
Commissioners ; and the Rev. Gerald Molloy, d.d., d.sc., f.r.u.l, Anthony Traill, Esq., 
ll.d., M.D., F.T.C.D., and Professor Dougherty, M.A., Assistant Commissioners. 

The Assistant Secretary, N. D. Murphy, junr., was in attendance. 


ENNISKILLEN ROYAL SCHOOL. 


1236. The Earl of Belmorc . — I ask permission to 
make an explanation regarding something which was 
said yesterday by Dx - . Steele and, I believe, Mr. 
Whittaker. Dr. Steele stated, that one of the reasons 
for the falling off in the Portora school was that our 
board did not continue the English master after the 
late master died. Now, as far as my recollection goes, 
the reason we did not continue the English master 
was, that there were so few boys at the school that we 
did not feel justified in continuing the expense. If 
you direct application to our seci'etary as to the date 
at which the late master died, you will be able to judge 
by the return of the attendance at the school at the time, 
whether we would have been justified in continuing 
the English master. Mr. Whittaker stated, that there 


was no inspection of the schools. There has been no 
inspection, but if you look at our reports you will see 
that we have no power to inspect, and one of the 
t hing s we wanted Parliament to do, was to give us the 
funds and the power to inspect, but we had neither 
the funds nor the power. We were very limited in 
our powers, in fact, we were more a board for man- 
aging the estates and carrying out discipline if there 
was gross infringement. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — It was mentioned in 
former reports that the Commissioners considered they 
had no power to expend money in inspection ; they 
asked for additional powers again and again and were 
no doubt, greatly crippled. 


VAUGHAN’S CHARITABLE CHARTER SCHOOL. 


1287. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — We have now to 
decide a question of exemption claimed on behalf of 
the Tubrid School — a private endowment founded by 
a gentleman named Vaughan. We have had to con- 
sider a great number of these claims which have been 
disposed of in different ways in accordance with the 
circumstances of each particular case. Many of the 
cases run close to each other, no general rule can 
govern all and each must be decided on its own facts, 


having regard to the provisions of our Act of Parlia- 
ment. Even where the endowment is within our 
jurisdiction, in framing our schemes, it is our duty 
with respect alike to the constitution of the governing 
body and the educational provisions to have regard to 
the spirit of the founder’s intentions, and also in any 
scheme which modifies any privileges or advantages 
to which any particular class of persons is entitled, we 
are obliged to have regard to the interests of such 
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class These are the provisions of the 13tl, section, He then empowers his trustees to a TOO int w. . 
but it applies only where we are framing a scheme, mistresses at salaries not exceeedins Awn®" 

A preliminary question arises under the 7th section, says : ° u a ^ eav , and 

which provides that the Act shall not apply to any «Mv will i, tint , 

endowment applicable to and provided exclusively for appoi.rt from time to time a MiniS oKL'tS® « 
the benefit of persons of any particular religious Ireland, to be constantly resident in and a V ■ • lc ' 1 of 
denomination, and which is under the exclusive con- school, to teach and instruct the said boys and S!lid 
trol of persons of that denomination, unless the principles of the Christain Religion.” 3 ' ° lrls m d >e 


governing body intimate in writing (heir consent that Whenever the trustees 


the school shall be dealt with. The bearing of the 13 th 
section on the 7th section is, that it supplies the key 


nine, the nine wei 
co-option ; the ex- 


.tees were reduced i„ numb 
to race the number to thirteen b. 


to the legislation and shoavs that the first thing to be ltaphoe, and Armagh and Clovhe’r berame f • “ <I 
looked to is the intentions of the founder. These were reduced, but recently ClL toh JT’’* 1 ' 1 
intentions must be gathered from the founder's will, separated again, and we now again Xve a B»f 
where the foundation is by will and within its four Clogher as air n -officio trustee ' l> ot 

oomera we must find the intention of the testator. The Bari of Belmore— Is it your opinion tl,„ 

The testator m this <mse was a gentleman residing Archbishop of Armagh is now I trustee 01 not ? 
in the o-ounty Donegal his will is very long and Lord Justice FitzGibbok.— ' T hat is a difficult,, ■ , 
complicated, but I should mention those portions of it for the testator does not mention his surelST^ 
which bear on the present question. He gave his it is not necessary for ns to decide it Therem 
knded property to the Archbishop of Armagh, the other clause in the will to which I must refe r °“? 
Bishop of Derry and his successors, the Bishop of mentions that the testator had Roman Cad r 
Clogher and his successors, the Bishop of Raphoe and tenants : Catholic 

his successors, the Bishop of Elphin, the Bishop of „ . 

Kilmore, the Bishop of Meath, the Chief J ustice of Papist tenants in my different 


■ , - - wwi.nuwu ivuuiuui iiuuy are aiscoura 

rieas, tour named clergymen, and two laymen upon as the Protestant tenants ; 
certain trusts. Of these fourteen original trustees seven the better securing the reni 


id to improve in like manner 
e, i do hereby recommend, for 
payable from such, that some 


were bishops, and two held offices to which at that expedient may be found—by daily wages, or by agreements 
time none were eligible except members of the then by the perch, or by premiums not exceeding £200 yearly— 
Established Church, and the remaining two belonged -° cncou ™S e the enclosing, drainage, and reclaiming all 
to the same denomination. He provided by a compli- a,K n their re spective occupations or posscs- 

cated arrangement that lands to the value of £2,000 a lands’ under thS ^DeXr^2n fl 1 S 0VemCntS of . the 

tut ' 1 b °d“ Tre* fct ol,arit * He P"rposss, mid with those of the Protestant tenant "“to 

that all the residue of Jus property should go to certain encouraged by a more permanent tenure.” 0 

relatives and be entailed upon their issue. In failure of , r , 

relations he gives the property to the use of the In- i ie t l} iesfclon . ls whether, under that will, the endow- 
corporated Society in Dublin for promoting English men * “ applicable, and provided exclusively for tlie 
Protestant Schools in Ireland. It is remarkable enough heneht of persons of any particular religious denomi- 
that this will bears date two years after the charter °of natlon - I* 1S unquestioned that it is under theexclu- 
tlie Incorporated Society, which was established in s , lve ® 0n *’ 1 ' 0 l persons of such a denomination, and, 
the first instances by the action of individuals for the f lere , ’ f ie s ® cond branch of the alternative is 
purpose of receiving private endowments for the pro- beyond cloubt to be answered in favour of exemption, 
motion of English Protestant Schools. It ’ jNow we - meverv case. have, tested it ir, +i,;„ 


we, in every case, have tested it in this wa’ 


after thedate of the charter and this will that the society } V ° u . ld be a breach of the general intentions of the 

first received Government grants to sustain the charter £ estator > as expressed in his will, to apply the property 

schools as part of the public arrangement for educa- i or , . benefi * of persons of a different denomination 

tion. The trusts of the £2,000 a year provided that t? ora bls , 0 ™ 1 In , the P reseQt case I have arrived at 

the trustees should allocate a sum for the erection of , c °nclusion that it would, and for this reason ; — It 
“one or more good and substantial building or buildings clear v. would be a breach of trust to appoint a clergv- 

suflicient to receive and lodge 300 boys and 200 "ids’ of any other denomination than the Church of 

with proper apartments for the masters and mistresses Ira land, as thus by law established, to be chaplain of 

together with all proper outhouses, &c., such buildings , . lnstdlutl on ; for upon the face of the will it is 
to be called and known by the name of ‘ the Chari- P, ,y , ec ?' ed ^ ia ^ ^lere shall be a chaplain, and 
table Charter School, erected and endowed by the last thafc . ne shall be of that denomination. But, being 
will and testament of Geo. Vaughan, Esq.’ ” Charter a PP omted > , Iie . m directed to instruct the boys and girls 
School there plainly means a school analogous to those Jl 1 ^ Christian religion. Of course, that must mean 
under the Incorporated Society, which were then all , . Christian religion as believed in and practised by 
private foundations exclusively under church govern- himself, and, accordingly, we have the entire education 
ment. He provided for the erection of a church, and °* . P' ace P u f under the control of a clergyman of a 
directed that if he did not leave a plan for the building P arfclculai ’ denomination who is directed to instruct 

both school and church were to he erected as his th e pupils in religion, from which we naturally 
trustees should think proper, but they were to prefer dra Y ^ ie conclusion that he must give, and they must 
the portion of his estate in the county Fermanagh. f eceive ’ re ligious instruction according to the tenets of 

The fund was to be applied “ in maintaining, brin"in" 11S °'^ n denom ination. It is sometimes a good way 

up, educating, and instructing 300 boys and 200 "iris ^ understand a case to look at it from the opposite 
in the said school, in the several branches of the lfnen ~ de ’ .. we bad bere , for example, a Roman 
manufacture, such as knitting, spinning, and sewin" for ^ , ,! c te . stator g l ™ig his lands to a number of Roman 
tho girls ; husbandry, flax-dressing, and weaving iii Catholic bishops and laymen, or a Presbyterian testa- 
which each boy is to be instructed under the care ot ^°. r S lv ing his lands to a number of Presbyteriau 

proper masters and mistresses, in such manner as the mi uisters and elders, directing them to receive boys 

trustees shall from time to time think most fit, con- a , ^! lds blto b * s school, and to place at the head of 
venient, and useful.” Then comes a clause which is t ie sch . 00 . 1 a clergyman of the Roman Catholic Church 
vory important : ? r a minister of the Presbyterian Church, who should 

‘‘ My will is, that the preference be always given to the in ? truct a)1 the pupils in religion— I think it would sur- 

children of my own and my successors’ tenants and the ten- P nse anybody ii we ruled that the pupils of the school 

ants of those lands that are to be purchased in consequence were not all to belong, or, at least, to conform to one 

of this my will, but so always that there shall be 300 boys religious denomination. It would occur to me that if 

,m - j i g j ,, s constantl J’ maintained and instructed in the we did not hold that in tliis case the duty of the trustees 

was to have the children instructed according to tho 
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fthe Church of Ireland, ashy law established, the a practical one. We found that from the commence- October s, 1886 . 
tenets 0 I con clusion in a vast number of institutions ment a considerable number of Catholic pupils were 
necessary ^ry to all denominations, where actually taught in various schools of the society through- 

f mdations have°been provided by ecclesiastics or out the country. Even now there are some such, and 
i Tn of particular denominations, and where the down to the present time a very large number of chil- 
f lers secured the application of the funds for the dren belonging to various Protestant denominations 
l fit of those of their own way of thinking by are pupils of the society. Here, on the contrary, all the 
, he management exclusively into the hands of pupils for half a century back have been members of 
1 le °of that way of thinking, would be that we the Irish Church. The Incorporated Society now 
Id divide the property and apply it otherwise, has a vast number of private endowments, each held 
Wr'are corroborated in this opinion by the two previous under separate and special trusts, and each of these 
C mmissions In the report of 1857 this charity is should be investigated before we could decide that it 
minutely discussed. At that time it was exclusively was exempt. At the same time we have stated that, 
i church school, and there is no reference to any sup- as to these private endowments, we must in every 
nosed departure from the intentions of the testator in case secure the benefits to the particular class for 
keepin" it so Then, in 1880, the Commission ex- whom the testator intended them, although in charge 
nvesslvreported that the school was “ exclusively a of a body not exempt from our jurisdiction. I am 
church school ” and we now find the same state of certain that we are taking, in this case, the most prac- 
tliinvs continuing. There are only two possible alter- tical course : in settling a scheme in accordance with 
natives according to the intention of the testator. Vaughan’s will we could give little or no benefit to 
Every child going into the school thereby placed him- any denomination but those for whose benefit this 
self under church teaching, and therefore either was endowment has hitherto been applied, and with our 
or thereby became a professing member of the church. I exceptional powers we should be very sure of our 
think the reference tothe Roman Catholic tenants in the jurisdiction before we endeavour to exercise it. 
will acts both ways. It shows that the testator had both Having thus decided the case, so far as my opinion 
Roman Catholic and Protestant tenants and points goes, I am bound to point out to the governing body 
out a particular way in which he wished to benefit the the effect of the decision. In deciding that the endow- 
Catliolics namely, about securing their rents, but he ment is exempt, we thereby decide that by the inten- 
says nothin" about their coming into the school. As tion of its founder it is exclusively applicable to 
to that he says that the children of his tenants are to persons of one religious denomination, and whether 
have “the preference.” I apprehend that means the governing body consent or not we must not violate 
that the child of any tenant who voluntarily those intentions, but we cannot go further now with- 
applies for admission to the school is to be preferred out their consent ; they still have the option of apply- 
to a stammer. The Protestant tenants only could ing in writing to have the Act extended to them, 
conscientiously seek such preference, and no Catholic and if, from change of circumstances, lapse of time, or 
tenant could apply for it without submitting his child any other cause, the existing governing body desires 
to the Protestant instruction which testator prescribed, any alteration in their constitution or any improve- 
Even if we were to hold this case to be within our juris- meat in their system, we are in a position to give it 
diction we should still, in settling a scheme, be obliged to them with statutory effect ; they have already been 
to have regard to the testator’s intentions, and I think incorporated by Act of Parliament, and therefore 
we should find ourselves only out of one difficulty into already possess the main benefit which we are able to 
another, and could give the Catholics no advantage, hold out to trustees of other charities, and it is for 
for we would be obliged to carry out the directions as themselves to consider whether there is anything else 
to religious instruction. So far I have dealt with the that they want. Time has made a number of changes 
case on the will of the testator. There was a good in the things prescribed by the testator — hand- 
deal of litigation for nearly forty years, and ultimately weaving, and all that, has disappeared, and a more 
an Act of Parliament was passed, enabling the trustees, modern system of industrial education is required, 
instead of getting £2,000, to take a smaller amount, The testator gives the chaplain £50 a year, and though 
which they are now managing according to the trusts, there is a well known description of a parish clergy- 
What would be the result if we extended any benefit of man who was “ passing rich on £40 a year ” even a 
this endowment to Catholics! We should establish two little after that time, £50 then is not represented by 
schools— one for them and the other for the Protestants, that amount of money now. Again, the ex-officio 
and if there is anything plain it is that Mr. Vaughan trustees might require alteration, and probably other 
intended that there should not be two institutions, but changes besides sanctioning an increase in the amount 
one school, one church, one chaplain, one course of of the chaplain’s salary and modernizing the indus- 
teacliin", all to be known as the school founded by trial teaching might be beneficial, but, on the whole, 
him. °To divide the existing school into two on I think this being plainly a case of an exclusive 
the denominational principle would illustrate in the private endowment we act in accordance with law, 
strongest way what a deviation we were making from and, at the same time prudently, by exempting it, 
his intentions, and how we were violating the 13th and we cannot now meddle with it. 
section. For these reasons T hold that in this case the 1288. Mr. Naish. — I agree with the judgment 
Act does not apply without the consent of the govern- pronounced, and I wish to state very .shortly the 
ing body. I should mention one other case — that of grounds on which I have come to that conclusion, 
the Incorporated Society itself. We decided that the The question we have to determine is whether, 
society was not exempt from our jurisdiction, and we in the words of the Act, this is an endowment 
are engaged in preparing a scheme for the future provided exclusively for the benefit of persons 
management of the great number of private endow- of a particular religious denomination, and which 
ments held by that society. The two main circum- is now under the exclusive control of persons of that 
stances that existed in that case, and upon which our denomination. It is under the exclusive control of per- 
dcoision rested, are both absent from the present case, sons of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and it remains 
The first was that the charter expressly declared that to be seen whether it was applicable and provided 
the children of “Popish inhabitants” were to be originally for the benefit of persons of that Church, 
brought into the school ; therefore the intention This appears to turn on the will which Mr. Vaughan 
plainly appeared that children who *had not yet be- made, and I think it should be observed in connexion 
come Protestants should be brought into the school with it that Mr. Vaughan appears to have been a 
for the purpose of endeavouring to make them so. It Protestant whom I might designate as a pious Pro- 
would have been no broach of trust to accept and in- testant, for, in addition to the endowment we are now 
street children who had not yet conformed. That dealing with, he seems to have made a provision also 
clement does not exist here. The other element was for the erection of a church and graveyard some place 
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Otiober^ 1886 . in the neighbourhood of his estate. He then made 
this provision for the estalishment of a school, and 
created as trustees a number of persons who were all 
Protestants of the then Established Church, and the 
greater portion of whom were dignitaries of that 
Church. He provided that, in default of direction by 
by himself, the education to be given the school should 
be mainly of an industrial character, and he also pro- 
■v ided— — and this was a matter he did not leave to the 
discretion of his trustees— that a minister of the Church 
of Ireland, as by law established, should be employed 
at such salary as should be determined, to be con- 
stantly resident in and adjoining the school, to teach 
the boys in the principles of the Christian religion. 
How it I was dealing with a will made in 1SG0, by 
which the testator left property to a number of clergy- 
men of liis own Church and directed them to have 
control of it, and directed that a clergyman of that 
Church should be appointed to teach the children in 
the principles of the Christian religion, I would be 
satisfied that the intentions of that man in makin" 
that will and giving that property to a clergyman of 
his own Church, and directing a clergyman of his own 
Church to teach the children, were that he intended 
tha.t school to be of a distinctly religious character, 
and that every boy and girl in it should receive 
religious education of the same kind as that pro- 
fessed by the person making the will. But Mr. 
Vaughan’s will was made in 1733, and I don’t think 
1 am at liberty, because such a length of time has 
elapsed, to impute any different intention to this 
gentlemau from that which I would have imputed to 
the testator in the hypothetical case I have just <riven, 
and I am satisfied his intention was that this school 
was to be erected and carried on as a Protestant school, 
and not as a school in which religious instruction of 
any other character was to be given. At the same 
time, I don t think that his intention was to establish 
in the same' manner in which it was done in the case 
of the schools known as the “Charter Schools,” a 
proselytizing institution; lie did not create this school 
for the purpose of bringing over Catholic children on 
his estate in his neighbourhood to the then Established 
Church. That being so, and he being a Protestant, I 
agree with opinion arrived at by the Lord Justice that 
tins was provided originally as a Protestant school and 
lor persons of that religious denomination. It mio-ht be 
that if a person of a different religious denomination 
•came to the school the trustees would be justified in 
receiving the child, but if they were, they would be 
bound to put the child under the teaching of the Pro- 
testant minister. I am therefore satisfied that this 
endowment is exempt from our jurisdiction. It was not 
necessary as a condition precedent that the child seeking 
admission to this school should at that moment be pro- 
fessing the Protestant religion; in fact it was open to 
them to take in any children irrespective of their re- 
ligion, but if we held upon that ground that it 
was subject to our jurisdiction we should still be 
bound to have regard to-the spirit and intention of the 
fou nder ; and, as I am satified that his intention was as 
Iliave described it, it wouldbemostunsatisfactory if we 
being satisfied that this was a school intended to be 
carried on as a Protestant school, and as a Protestant 
boarding school in which children were to be received 
and brought up were ro settle a scheme with the view 
Ol Having Catholics brought into that school in charge 
of a .Protestant minister and then to proceed to make 
some arrangement for their religious education. I am 
glad we are not bound to do that. The will must be 
dealt with as if it was made only twenty years ago by a 
person of a particular denomination attached to his 
religion, and directing that a particular kind of re- 
ligious teaching was to be taught in the school. It 
would not be open to this Commission, whether they 
held it to be within their jurisdiction or not, to tamper 
with that intention, and we should be bound to take 
care that the intention of the person who established 
the school on a matter so vital and on which the founder 


has so particularly insisted should be r .specter! „ , , 
character of the school retained. On the<T dtlle 
I am of opinion that the endowment i s exem*?^ 8 
our jurisdiction. "'I’ 1 bom 

1280. Re,. Dr. Molloy.-I fc,d myMlf ,, 
concur in the judgment given by the Judiciel p ?“ 

sionere. I hold that this endowment ie SeS r^ 


. . . endowment is subjeett, 0 " 5 ’ 

jurisdiction, and with every respect for those from ii° U1 

I differ, I will briefly state my 1 ^ ™ 

elusion at which I have arrived. In the tivoi- i C011 ' 
wish to distinguish clearly two questions whfc? 
sometimes inconveuiently mixed up to<v e ther Tt • 
one question whether an endowment comes within p 
scope ami under the jurisdiction of onr Commission' 
’ “ ??'? < l , “ ls4 ™ 1 " ' vl “* “*'» the principle"^ 

should follow m preparing a scheme for the adnunia 

tratnni of the endowment. With respect to “hs 

latter question we are bound, under the 13th S p 
of the Act, in drawing up a scheme of the settlement 5 
any pnvate endowment, to have regard to the sniri 
of the founder’s intentions. But in considering e 
question of jurisdiction, we have simply to examine 
whethei or no an endowment comes within the ex 
ceptious mentioned in the seventh section of the Act- 
Now it is contended in the case of the endowment 
before us, that it falls under the sixth clause of that 
section, which provides that an endowment is exemnt 
from the jurisdiction of the Commission if it be pm 
vided exclusively for the benefit of persons of one 
particular religious denomination. The only question 
therefore, we have to consider, at present, is whether it 
was the intention of the testator to confine the benefits 
of this endowment to the members of one religious 
denomination, namely to the members of the Church 
at that time established in Ireland. In my opinion 
that was not his intention ; and my reason is that he 
provides expressly in his will that the tenants on his 
estate, and on the estates of his succcesors, are to get a 
preference in the administration of the endowment. 
It is quite certain that amongst those tenants there 
were Catholics, and it is also certain that the testator 
had this fact before his mind in making his will; 
because lie introduced a special provision, as the Lord 
Justice mentioned, with regard to his Catholic tenants 
m respect of the management of their farms. Now I 
observe, that having before his mind the fact that there 
were Catholic tenants on his estate, lie makes no dis- 
tinction between the Catholic tenants and the other 
tenants when he says that, in the application of the 
endowment, the tenants on his estates are to get a 
preference. Therefore I think he did not intend to 
exclude the Catholic tenants from a share in the 
benefits of the endowment ; and therefore it was not 
Iris intention chat the endowment should be applied 
exclusively for the benefit of persons of one religious 
denomination. There is no doubt the testator ex- 
pressly provided that the Christian religion should be 
taught to all the children of the school, according to 
the doctrines of the Church at that time established in 
Ireland ; and it may be argued that by this provision 
he implicitly excluded Catholics from all share in the 
advantages of the endowment. I contend that he did 
not; because according to the notions that prevailed in 
those times it was quite a common practice to establish 
endowments for the education of Catholics with a pro- 
vision that they were to be taught the Protestant 
religion. It is a remarkable fact, and very pertinent 
to the present argument, that the Incorporated Society 
was established in Ireland just two years before this 
will was made. Now it was the express object of the 
Incorporated Society to give the rudiments of a useful 
education to the children of Catholics as well as of 
other poor natives, and to bring them up in the 
principles of the Protestant religion as then by law 
established. W e have already decided that the schools 
of this society are subject to our jurisdiction, on the 
ground that, although the Protestant religion was to 
be taught to all the children, it was intended that 
the Catholics as well as Protestants should share in the 
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, „ tapes of tlie education given; and I see no 
4 whv the same principle should not be applied 
reaS ? iJnwment now before us. It seems to me 
fl® ill of George Vaughan follows the spirit 
i almost the letter of the Charter of the Incorporated 
® n(l . . . „ uc i it is, at least, a significant fact that the 
Soc ' e . t J,.’ himself directs that the school should be 
“f “The Charitable Charter School of George 
v 1 m Esq ” In conclusion, I wish to say tliat I 
no opinion as to the principles on which a 
lame should be drawn up for the administration of 
?£ endowment. I confine myself to the question 
l re us , and I say that, in my opinion the endow- 
‘,,t is not exempted from our jurisdiction under 
" sev en of the Act. I would add, however, that 
■f mv opinion were to prevail, it would only follow 
tint "the Commissioners should hold an inquiry into the 
renditions of the endowment and carefully consider 
the terms of the will ; and in any scheme they might 
ft„|. wa rds prepare, they would be bound to have regard 
to the spirit of the founder’s intentions. 

1290. Dr. Traill. — I don’t intend to go into the 
whole of this matter, for I agree entirely with the 
remarks of Lord Justice FitzGibbon; but in conse- 
quence of the remarks of Dr. Molloy I wish to state 
oue or two salient points that press particularly on 
mv mind and require me to hold that this endowment 
is exempt. 1 think it is quite clear that the inten- 
tions of the founder were that it was to be a Pro- 
testant institution, and what I mean by a Protestant 
institution is one managed and governed entirely 
with a view to the teaching of the Protestant faith. 
There can be no mistake about that when he appoints 
a clergyman of the Church of Ireland by name, and 
•fives °hhn not only control of the religious educa- 
tion of the place, but the entire management 
and control of the whole school, masters, and 
pupils. The only argument that can be possibly 
brought forward is the argument adduced by Dr. 
Molloy from the words, whatever he meant by them, 
that the children of his tenants were to have the pre- 
ference. Of course there is no doubt that that is a 
very doubtful expression and it is perfectly capable of 
the' interpretation tliat he intended to include his 
Roman Catholic tenants, but supposing he had 
endowed in a similar manner a Roman Catholic in- 
stitution exactly on the same lines as regards the 
Roman Catholic religion, as those on which he had 
founded this institution as regards the Protestant 
religion, and supposing he had put into his will that 
the children of his tenants should have the preference, 
would not anyone come to the conclusion that he only 
intended that the children of his tenants would have 
the preference as against outside persons, and if it had 
been a Roman Catholic institution it would have been 
for the children of the Roman Catholic tenants. I 
argue in my own mind that that was what he 
would have said if he had expressed it more accurately 
and therefore, when he said the preference was to be 
given to the tenants on his estate he meant, as to this 
Protestant institution, that as amongst all Protestants 
lie would give the preference to his tenants. Stress 
has been laid upon the fact that he mentioned else- 
where in his will the benefits he intended to give to his 
Roman Catholic tenants, but this argument cuts both 
ways ; to my mind it cuts in this particular way, 


whereas he intended to give these other benefits to his October s, 
Roman Catholic tenants and names them for that pur- 
pose, his intention was to give the benefit of this school 
to his Protestant tenants only, as he did not mention 
his Roman Catholic tenants in that connexion, as he 
did in the other. It would not upset my view to 
say that if a Roman Catholic came and offered his 
child ai an inmate he should necessarily be refused, 
for it is obvious that if admission were given in such 
case it could only have been for the purpose of prose- 
lytizing the child. There is no indication in this 
(testator’s) will that it was his intention to proselytize 
the children of his Roman Catholic tenants ; for the 
words of his will are entirely different from the 
words of the Charter of the Incorporated Society. 

When there is a doubt as to what he meant by the 
words we must also look to the practice of 130 years, and 
the doubt is entirely removed by the fact that this school 
has been exclusively used for 130 years by the children 
of Protestant tenants. I wish also to point out tliat 
there would be very great difficulty in proceeding after- 
wards to settle a Scheme, supposing we were to declare 
that this endowment was not exempt, because if we 
said it was non-exempt the only reason we could give 
for that conclusion would be, that it was applicable to 
the Roman Catholic tenants on his estate, yet the 
moment we went to settle a Scheme the first thing we 
could do would be to make such rules as to prevent the 
possibility of its applying to his Roman Catholic ten- 
ants. I would feel myself in such case in an awkward 
dilemma, for the moment I came to put my ideas into 
practice I would stultify myself by saying “ the prin- 
ciples on which I say it is exempt are principles which 
I must throw overboard at once.” The importance 
of this decision must be seen by its applicability 
in other cases, the decision will form a precedent in 
a very large number of cases, some of which we 
have had already and a large number of others are 
pending. I mean that there are a large number of 
Roman Catholic institutions in an analogous condition. 

Wills have been made by pious founders, in which they 
left money to ecclesiastics, chiefly of the Roman Catholic 
Church for the poor of certain districts, not mentioning 
the Roman Catholic poor. Now, take the converse of 
this very case, and suppose a Roman Catholic gentle- 
man makes a will similar to this and leaves all 
his property to the Roman Catholic bishops and 
priests and insists that a Roman Catholic priest shall 
reside in the institution and teach the Roman Catholic 
religion to the children in that place, even if he did not 
mention that they were to be Roman Catholic children ; 
does any one for a moment think we would not come 
to a conclusion similar to that which we have arrived 
at now, viz. — that the endowment was intended ex- 
clusively for Roman Catholic children, and if a Pro- 
testant child came in there it was only on the condition 
of his becoming a Roman Catholic. Another matter that 
weighs with me is that it is a boarding and not a day 
school. The fact of its being a boarding school prevents 
the possibility of bringing in children of different 
religious denominations to get the benefit of the en- 
dowment. The practice of 1 30 years must fortify us in 
coming to the conclusionthat it is to bedeclared exempt. 

1291. Professor Dougherty. — I agree with the 
judgment that the endowment is exempt. 


ANNE HALL’S BEQUEST. 


1292. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The next matter 
is one in which the inhabitants of Fermanagh gene- 
rally are interested, and which we' take this oppor- 
tunity of bringing before the public. We received 
the following communication from the Commissioners 
of Charitable Donations and Bequests. [Reads docu- 
ment] We answered that we would take cognizance 
of the matter and endeavour to utilize this endow- 
ment, which has been lying idle since 1841. Anne 
Hall, the founder, by deed recites that she was desirous 
of having an agricultural school established in Fer- 


managh, adjacent to the town of Enniskillen, and that 
she had proposed to subscribe ,£l,5O0 for the purpose 
of assisting in the establishment of such a school upon 
the terms that a sufficient number of persons should 
come forward and subscribe £1,500 more, in order 
to make up a fund of £3,000, which she thought 
sufficient to establish such an agricultural school. She 
provided that on the second sum of £1,500 being 
paid, her trustees should establish the school. Each 
subscriber was to pay not less than £20, and £1 a 
year at least for the suppert of the establishment ; 
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oarers, MB. M she provided that if that sum to not subscribed, 
the interest of her money was to be applied in sending 
to and supporting four pupils at the agricultural 
school m Templemoyle, county Derry. Nothing was 
done by the inhabitants of Fermanagh to subscribe 
the money, the Templemoyle school 1ms ceased to 
exist, and the fund has been ever since unprofitable, 
except that it was accumulating, and is now over 
our . Act l )a ssed the Commissioners 
of Charitable Donations and Bequests were engaged 
in preparing a scheme which, according to the law as 
it then stood, should have gone to the Court of Chan- 
cery, which would have involved considerable expense 
and they thought it better that we should take the 
cheaper and more expeditious course, which our Act 
uf L to take - They had been in communication 
with the National Board as to utilising the fund at 
the Agricultural School, Glasnevin; .£3,000 is not 
sufficient to found a new agricultural school, and those 
that have been founded through the country have 
almost all failed. We will mention this matter in 
Derry also, in the hope of eliciting some suggestions. 
Ihe only proposal, or rather suggestion, which is before 
us is to found free scholorships at Glasnevin, and that 
the scholars shall be nominated by the persons 
named m Anne Hall’s deed. The first matter we 
should be glad to know is whether anyone here 
can tell us whether those so named are alive or 
whether anybody knows who are their representa- 
tives. Anne Hall afterwards made a will in which 
she gave £600 to build and endow a school on 
the lands of Slievatum. If anyone present can 
give us information we shall be glad to receive it 
now, and perhaps when it becomes known to the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood that this £3,000 is 
knocking about, they will communicate with the office 
m Dublin We think that there should be some 
better mode of nominating these pupils, and that in 
the event of our not being able to trace the owners 
of the estate, or of their failing from time to time 


to nominate, we should avoid the exne,,^ f 
back to Chancery. This being an indu s Ei°f, 
it would be inn mrf.rml'. . , S , tllal deques 


it would be important to consider wketlw” it b *■?« 
not be utilized for some other form of tech.,; ,i 
tion than that of teaching agi Auhure ^ edu <^ 

,0,ici ‘ OT - 0ol “ d Hawaii™ 

Lord Justice FitzGibbok— T hese are nottl 
sons io whom the bequest was given— the®, * le P er ' 
tees. Is Bichard Hall alive? these Me tro*. 

The Earl of Bel-more. — He is dead. 

Mr, Alexander, solicitor.— He is represented hw, 
daughters— his youngest daughter is Mrs plf ° 
she resides abroad The eldest daughter was m’ 
Gray, and her residence is somewhere in London 

tic ir l™ l«cm e of 

Mr. Alexander, solicitor.— These two ladies w 

Mi Ha!l's lt .,f, 1 c °- lieil ' esses aQ d devisees, and 
Mi Hall s will they now represent Bichard Hall 
Lord J ustiee FjtzGibbon. — T he next nerson r 
ironed is John Sl»il, her grand-nephew. 1 ®' 

blv. Alexander, solicitor. — I tlrink lie is the son of 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon— I s there any place at ,11 
m Fermanagh where agriculture is taught 1 " 

Mr. Afcmn*,, solicitor.— Ho ; notiling of the sort 

W Justice JiTzGiBBOs.—Qranyindustrhil school! 

Ihe Ewii of Betmore. — Ho ; except at Tnbrid there 
is nothing of the sort that I know of 
Lord Justice FitzGibbo®— A pparently the nearest 
proposal to the founder’s intention would he to give 
education free to some persons in the existing wri- 
cultural school, but there is some difficulty in | .W 

how they are to be nominated. 5 

The Commission adjourned. 


CONFERENCE.— WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6 th, 1886. 

At the Abercorn Arms Hotel, Strabane. 

“ d RigM Hon ’ JoHN 

The Assistant Secretary, N. D. Murphy, jum-„ was in attendance. 


. , , . . STBABANE ACADEMY. 

,i T ™T 01 t 6 St ‘' aW AOt “' emJ 1>1 ' eSe, '“ ““ lowing memorial, which 
J-0 THE Educational Endowments (Ireland) 

Commission. 

The Memorial of the inhabitants of the town of Strabane, 
th.s day in public meeting assembled, humbly showeth- 
h o a J a r , , 0 P'.' I , ati0n of , alraost 6,000 inhabit- 
trie,.’ havfn^ tho f a tlnak j3;-populated agricultural dis- 
sSnorS fnd ?f ? ewtownstewa rt, Castlederg, 

That! up to the rear’ I87«” C °T“ icali “n- 


That, up to the year’ 1876, there was' no schoollnThn 
towii suited to Intermediate Education. the 

inat then your memorialists opened a school and 
wards ra, sod upwarcls of £1,600 and built an Acadcm -' 
with a teachers residence attached, wliich is conducted on 
non-sectarian principles, and attended by ProTesSt and 
Catholic alike. Your memorialists beg to sub ni the ac 
company, ng printed slip as evidence If the wo k uSS 


That the Academy has been a great benefit to the whole 
neighbourhood; but, as there is no accommodation for 
boarders, it is supported by the fees of day boys alone, and 
the income does not warrant the maintenance of more than 
two permanent teachers, and that additional teachers are 
urgently required. 

Your memorialists therefore pray that in redistributing 
the endowments under your Commission, you will allocate 
to btrabanc Academy such a proportion of the funds as the 
circumstances of the case wnn-nnf ™,i ( i,„* :n .•» 


.xvcuwHjj DIHJU a proportion OI til 

rcumstances of the case warrant, and that you 
them to appear by deputation before you, at y 
sitting at liaphoe, on the 6tli day of October no 
port their petition. And your memorialists will 


. permit 
* public 
to sup- 
ir pray. 


Signed on behalf of the meeting, 

, W. J. MacNulty, Chairman. 

2-ith September, 1S86. C. K. Tolakd, Secretary.” 


. examined. 1'ive gamed new exhibitions 


the Academy examined. 1'ive gained new exhibitions 

pSes Th? nSopnf exhlb , itions ’ and seven gained book 
prizes, ihe percentage of passes was over ninetv-fmir . 
money value of exhibitions and prizes, £i37. ^ ’ 

„ n ,, n . , ' an Academy boy obtained first place in all Ire. 
and m classics m the junior grade, and won a gold medal. 


a first place and a silver 


In 1885, an Academy boy i 
medal in French. 

At the Iloyal University Examinations, in 1886, one 
piqnl of the Academy passed the first University Examina- 
tion and three matriculated. 
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Lord Ernest Hamilton, on the part of the deputa- 
finn made a statement in support of the memorial. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon informed the deputation 
1 t t]ie Commissioners would be glad to receive evi- 
lence as to the Academy, which they had visited. There 
' ere only two ways in which money could reach the 


Academy — either by a direct grant, for which it Ootober o, me. 

hardly seemed possible that funds could be made 

available, or by enabling it to earn a larger share of 
endowment in the shape of results fees, as to which 
the Commissioners would be glad to hear any evidence 
which the deputation could offer. 


The Rev. C. K. Toland sworn and examined. 


1293. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— W hat is your 
osition in Strabane ? — I am minister of the Second 

Presbyterian Church. 

1294. Have you taken part in the foundation of 
the Strabane Academy 1— Not directly. I was not 
tl>en living in Strabane, but I knew all about it from 
the beginning. 

1095. Would you tell us shortly the history of its 
foundation? —The difficulty was felt of not having an 
intermediate school in Strabane, and a number of 
gentlemen opened a school for a short time in a pri- 
vate house in the town, and afterwards the town 
raised funds to the amount, I think, of some £1,500 
or £1 560. The secretary, who could tell exactly, is 
unwell and I could not see him. But it was about 
£1 500. We raised these funds by voluntary subscrip- 
tions alone, and supplemented them by a bazaar that 
was held in the town. His Grace the Duke of Aber- 
corn gave us a site at some £5, I think, of rent. We 
built the Academy as you saw it. This was about 
four years go. The school went into the Academy 
when the building was finished. 

1296. Who hold the premises? — They are vested 
in five trustees. 

1297. Who are the present trustees? — Thex-e are 
four at present — Mr. Britton, Mr. Smyth, Mr. Elliot, 
and Mr. Russell. 

1298. How were the trustees selected? — By the 
Board of Management, which consists of subscribers 
of £20 and upwards to the building. 

1299. Did every subscriber of £20 and upwards 
become a member of the Board of Management? — 
Yes. 


1300. Have you any funds in hand? — We have a Rev. C. K. 
little money which was raised from the bazaax’, which Toland. 
we are going to lay out just now in painting and 
papering the dwelling-house, and repairing the premises 
behind, which we find hardly sufficient. 

1301. If the inhabitants of Strabane were entitled 
to any share of the public endowments, where do you 
think it would be most needed? — We have been 
thinking of an extra teacher, but we have not come to 
any final conclusion as to how the money should be 
laid out. Some of us have thought of adding ladies’ 
classes and a lady teacher, and allowing the boys and 
ladies to be taught together. 

1302. Dr. Traill. — Are they all boys at present in 
the school ? — All boys exclusively. 

1303. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — How many gen- 
tlemen take part in the management of the school ? — 

Scai'cely any at all. But they have all subscribed 

£ 20 . 

1304. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Have you any difficulty 
in getting the Board of Management to meet? — Yes. 

During the illness of the Secretary they have almost 
lapsed altogether. 

1305. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Do you think it 
would be an advantage to have a fixed constitution, 
and to have your trustees incorporated ? — I thought of 
that, but I am not in a position to say what the others 
thought of it. 

1306. Can you send us the trust deed, and at the 
same time send us a statement of the views of your 
Committee on that point ? — We will try to have some- 
thing of that sort sent to you. 


jE. Kerr sworn and examined. 


1307. Lord Justice FitzGibbox. — Have you been 
the principal of the academy since its opening ? — 
Yes. 

130S. Who originally appointed you ? — The School 
Committee, who advertised for a teacher, and guaran- 
teed the salary for two or three years. 

1309. With how many pupils did the academy open ? 
As nearly as I can recollect, a dozen. 

1310. How many have you now? — Exactly forty. 

1311. Has the number at any time been greater 
than forty ? — Yes, it was nearly sixty — fifty-eight 
and fifty-nine about twelve months ago. 

1312. What has been the cause of the falling off in 
the last twelve months ? — About this time of the year 
there is generally a falling off. The pupils have not all 
returned yet from vacation. 

1313. What class of pupils attend the school? — 
The best social class about here — merchants’ sons and 
tanners’ sons. 

1314. Is there an}' other intermediate school for 
boys in Strabane? — Not in Strabane, but there is in 
Lifford — the Prior School. 

1315. What religious denominations attend your 
school? — All ; the Presbyterian element is represented 
most largely, and then, I think, the Church of 
Ireland. 

1316. How many Catholics are attending ? — At the 
present time there are four Catholics. 

1317. Is there any other provision for giving 
intermediate education to Catholics in the lieighboux-- 
lxood? — There is not. 


1318. What is the neax’est place? — St. Columb’s ^ err ‘ 
College in Deny. 

1319. Dr. Traill. — Out of your forty boys how 
many Presbytexian and how many Church boys are 
there ? — I thixxk there are about twenty Presby- 
terians. 

1320. Lord Justice FitzGibbox. — Is the instruction 
altogether secular ? — Entii-ely. 

1321. Are you paid entirely by the pupils’ fees? — 

I am paid altogether by the fees. I pay the assistant 
m aster. 

1322. What are the fees? — Some thirty shillings 
and some two guineas a quarter. 

1323. What assistants have you ? — I have one 
assistant teacher. 

1 324. How do you divide the work of the school ? 

— We have got the wox-lc to do, and we divide it as best 
we can. I teach Classics and English, and xxxy assistant 
Mathematics. 

1325. What pay does he get? — He gets £100 a 

1326. Does he reside in the building? — He does 
not. 

1327. You have the l'esidence there ? — Yes. 

1328. How do you think the efficiency of the school 
could be best px-omoted if there was any more money ? 

— I think by increased teaching. 

1329. Are there any prizes ? — None, except from the 
Intermediate Education competitions. 

1330. Dr. Traill. — Where have you been educated 
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October 6 , 1 S 8 C. yourself?- — At the Queen’s University, Galway College. 
jE. KcrrT 1331. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— W here do your 
boys go after leaving the school ? — Very few of the 
boys that have distinguished themselves have gone 
anywhere. The school is young. Practically it is only 
nine years in existence, and a very small number have 
gone away. Those who have gone have gone, some to 
Belfast, some to Galway, some to the Magee College in 
Derry, and some have gone to Australia. 

1332. Dr. Traill. — H ave you sent any to Trinity 
College ? — I prepared some, but they were not exactly 
in the school. 

1333. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — W hat is the amount of 
your results fees under the Intermediate Education 
Board this year? — I have not yet made out claims for 
the present year. 

1334. Dr. Traill. — H ow much did your boys get 
last year ? — I think about £25 or £30. 

1335. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— A nd this year I find that 
your prizes amount to £137 ? — Yes. 

133G. Do you charge higher fees for those students 
who read for honours ? — No, the fees are all the same 
They are all taught in the same class. The teaching 
is exactly the same. 

1337. Dr. Traill. — A t any rate the clever boy 
would not be necessarily able to pay more than the 
other ? — He would not. 

1338. Professor Dougherty. — Do you regard 

these exhibitions as of great value to these schools? 

They are certainly. 

1339. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I t strikes me that a 
grant of £137 to the pupils in prizes, and only £30 to 
the school in result fees, is not an equitable distribu- 
tion ? — I think I can give you an explanation of that. 
Some of them appear in the same grade that they 
were in before. Sometimes a boy goes in at fourteen 
years of age to the junior grade, and he appears in the 
same grade again in the following year. And up to 
this year they did not pay for the second year of 
results fees. 

1340. Unless he passed in new subjects ?— Practi- 
cally the subjects ai'e exhausted. 

1341. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — D on’t you »ct 
results fees now for all who rise from pass to honors ? 
— Yes. This is the first year. 

1342. Would it not be an advantage to you to send 
up a larger number of your boys, and so to increase 
the amount of results fees ?— Certainly. 


" pos:tion 40 “"‘■f • H * 

1344. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — If you had m „ i j- . 
teacher do you think you could send up ala£ ^ 
ber ? — I don t think so. But I could teach ! m ' 
to half-past three instead of from ten to L , ? 
.ojjll be * greet ectarge to ,oe S, % 

1315. You send up all the students who 
ciently advanced ?— 1 f they want to I can n ^ 

S^eeA ^ °‘ hera 

13 J6. Mr. Naish. In addition to the number that 
you have and those that go to the Prior Schod 
are there many boys in Strabane who would 

vantage of such education as you give? I think v 

is^about the largest number we could expect in the 

1347. You think that between the boys in th 

Inor School and the boys in your school-all the boys 
that require an intermediate education obtain it? 
Yes ; I think so. — 

1348. Itev. Dr. Moitoy.— Some of your students 
lme been distinguished in the Universities?— Rot 
many, because there has not been time. 

1349. How many during the last four years?— At 
every matriculation examination we have had about 
three. 

1350. At the Royal University ? — Yes. 

1353 r Yj U i d il K™ aclvimto ge if your school 
wei e entitled to a scholarship each year to be held in 
a University College ? — I think certainly it would be 
an advantage to us to have a scholarship. 

1352. Professor Dougherty.— D o you find that 
boys who have won prizes in the Intermediate Exami- 
nations, in the junior grade, are taken to the larger 
schools such as Derry and Belfast?— I find a good 
many of them. 

1353. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Is there any 
school in this part of Ireland that carries off a larger 
proportion of prizes than you do ?— There is a lar«e 
ooarding school in Coleraine. 

1354. But your percentage is as good as that of 
anyone else ? — Yes. 

1355. Professor DGugiierty.— Is it not the fact 
that some of the larger schools are on the look-out for 
successful boys in the provincial towns S — There is no 
doubt about that. 


The Rev. C. K, TolanJ further examined. 


1356. Dr. Traill. — Is it not an advantage to the 
boy to go to a larger school ? — I don’t think it is. I 
don’t think any school has done better than the school 
in Strabane. 

1357. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — But you could not put 
any pressure on a boy to stay with you ?— Except by 
exhibitions. 

1358. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— W e are not in a 
position to state definitely what we shall do as regards 
your memorial. But your deputation has given us 
important evidence, showing that yours is an inter- 
mediate school, doing excellent work in one of the 
districts to which the Royal School endowments were 
originally devoted, and it will be our duty as far as 
possible to extend the benefits of those endowments. 

1359. Dr. Traill. — Is there any gentlemau repre- 
senting the Roman Catholic community here ? 

Mr. AI'Kulty . — I do. 

1330. Dr. Traill. — How do you account for so few 
Roman Catholics being in attendance at this school ? 

Mr. JKNulty . — I don’t think there are many more 
in Strabane. 


1361. Dr. Traill. — It is not on account of their 
having any objection to it? 

Mr. M l Nully. — No. 

1362. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Are they at all 
numerous enough to establish a school of their own 
in Strabane ? 

Mr. M‘Nully. — No. 

1363. Dr. Traill. — Are they satisfied witli the 
teaching they get here ?— Quite satisfied. 

1364. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Do you know whether 
any Catholic boys go from Strabane to St. Columb’s 
in Derry? 

Mr. M'-Nulty . — I am not sufficiently long here to be 
able to answer that. 

Mr. Kerr. — A few do. 

1365. Mr. Naish. — D o they go as day boys or 
boarders ? 

Mr. Kerr. — As boarders. It is loo far to go by 
rail, the distance being about fifteen miles. 

The inquiry then closed. 
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PUBLIC SITTINGS— WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER Gtii, 1836. om **. 

At the Royal School, Raphoe. 

Present: — The Right Hon. John Naish, Judicial Commissioner; and the Rev. Gerald Molloy, 
d.d., p.sc., f.r.u. t . ; Anthony Traill, Esq., ll.d., M.D., f.t.c.p., and Professor Dougherty, 

M.A., Assistant Commissioners. 

The Assistant Secretary, N. D. Murphy, junr., was in attendance. 


ROYAL SCHOOL, RAPHOE. 


Mr. Naish made a short statement with regard to the evidence already taken as to the Royal Schools, and 
explained the course of procedure of the Commission. 


The 11 ev. James A. Weir, ll.d., Head Master, sworn and examined. 


1366. Mr. Naish. — How long have you been 
master of Raphoe School ? — I was appointed in 1857, 
by the late Earl of Carlisle. Dr. Steele was a very 
popular master here and had trained the pupils well, 
and this place was clean drained out. Since I came 
here I have had a very considerable amount of success, 
not in numbers, but a great number of my pupils were 
very successsful. 

1367. How many boarders have you, and how 
many could be accommodated in the school ? — I have 
three boarders at present. I suppose about forty 
could be accommodated. 

1368. What was the greatest number you ever 
had? — I had thirty-three about twelve years ago, 
which is shortly before the Intermediate Education 
Act was passed. A very great deal has happened 
during these twelve years. 

1369. What do they pay ? — From £40 to £50. 

1370. To what do you attribute the falling off? — 
I attribute it to the establishment of intermediate 
schools in districts such as Strabane, Letterkenny, 
Omagh and elsewhere, and also to the extremely un- 
settled state of the country and the bad times, and 
matters for which no man is accountable, such 
as the fall in prices, and also to the political state 
of the country. I say that in all honesty, because 
she proof that the school has been well conducted 
is found in the fact that it never was more successful 
in point of prizes. A great number of scholarships 
were taken in the Queen’s Colleges, and some very 
high distinctions in Dublin University. Out of a small 
number of competitors, repeatedly, high prizes were 
taken in the Intermediate, and one time I received £75 
in results fees myself. 

1371. How many day boys have you, and to what 
religious denominations do they belong ? — There are 
fourteen day boys, and they all belong to the Presby- 
terian Church with the exception of one boy, an 
Episcopalian. The Presbyterian religion dominates in 
this neighbourhood. I would make a remark. Once 
or twice I had Roman Catholic boys. When I first 
came to this school there was a very clever boy here 
He was of the stuff to make anything of. His father 
was a clerk of Petty Sessions. He went to New 
Zealand and died there. I asked his father why he 
did not take the chances of this country and he said 
the feeling of Roman Catholics was against the colleges 
of the country. The Roman Catholics are very friendly 
to me. They know I would behave friendly. The 
most simple prayer is read at the opening of the school, 
and a lesson out of the Scriptures is read, and even at 
that I would not require a Roman Catholic to attend. 
But the boy having to go out would make it uncom- 
fortable for himself. But beyond that there is no re- 
striction on religion. The non-attendance of Roman 
Catholics arises from quite a different cause. 

1372. What do the day boys pay? — From £4 to £8 
a year— the cheapest school in Ireland. Not another 
can compete with it. 


1373. What is the course of their instruction? — Rev. James A. 
Classics, mathematics, and modern languages. 1 am Weir, u-». 

a classical man myself. I was a mathematical man 
in college as well — generally a second honor man. 

Classics and mathematics are the basis. To make 
sure that there would be sound French teaching, I 
carefully studied the French language myself, and 
very different instruction do I give in French from that 
I saw given at Enniskillen school by so-called pro- 
fessors. I certainly don’t profess to give the Parisian 
accent ; but it is such an education as would enable a 
boy when he goes abroad to understand the spoken 
language and to read it himself. He does not acquire 
the false impression that it is an easy thing to master 
a language so as to speak and write it — to do so is a 
life-long thing. 

1374. What demand exists in the district here for 
intermediate education? — There is a very consider- 
able demand on the part of wealthy farmers and the 
townsmen of the district. They are nearly all Presby- 
terians. They are scattered over the country for a dis- 
tance of five or six miles round. They are not gathered 
together like in the towns. I Suppose if you were 
to begin and go over the whole country to see 
whether there was to be a school in Raphoe, it would 
hardly be selected. It was selected, because there 
was a bishop’s palace here. 

1375. What are the actual endowments of the 
school ? —The actual endowments of the school are 
this house and the rents of Tawerawilty. There 
is £200 a year paid, and the place kept in repair, 
which comes to £30 or £35 a year. It is in thorough 
repair. I spent a great deal myself on it. Here 
is a powerful Commission come to know how you 
are to dispose of £200 a year ! ! I would not say 
how it is to be done. As the school is here, to des- 
troy it is a monstrous thing. I believe the Roman 
Catholics are unfairly treated, but I don’t see how they 
are to be righted by breaking up the present endow- 
ment — they should get their endowment from some 
other source. It would be a wretched thing to divide 
this endowment. Mrs. Prior left more for the school 
at Lifford than the whole thing. 

1376. Do you say the Roman Catholics are not en- 
titled to some of the endowment? — No. 1 say they 
should get their endowment from some other source. 

1377. Have there been any special circumstances 
affecting the school since the report of the Commis- 
sioners in 1880, when you gave evidence, which you 
stated you wished to be taken as your evidence on 
this occasion, subject; to anything that has happened 
since? — No. I am not a man for searching into such 
matters. I am a man busily engaged in work. If 
I was dismissed from my school I suppose I would 
probably continue my present work. 

1378. As Mr. Weir has referred to it, I wish 
to say, for the information of the persons here, that 
we are not bound by the scheme of the Clare- 
street Commissioners, under which this and two other 

H 
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°°*- 6 - 186B - Royal Schools were to be suppressed. We are not 
Bev. James A. bound by that. We are here to inquire into what is 
Weir, li„ i). best to be done, and to ascertain the views of the people 
in the locality on that subject. 

1379. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — What effect has the es- 
tablishment of the Intermediate Education Board had 
on the Royal School of Raphoe?—' The effect of such 
an able body of men as the Intermediate Commis- 
sioners revising the programme of the grades year by 
year is beneficial to both masters and pupils ; that is 
evident. Examinations conducted by such men as 
Professors Tyrrel, Townsend, Casey, and Palmer, 
and these names are quoted “ extra invidiam,” must 
benefit the schools. The system, I believe, at the 
same time, is not a good one. When a clever boy nearly 


finishes his course, if he is likely to be a «<w] ■ 

m,n, let him ten all hie fo.-ce in that 
if hem strong in mathematics, he should bewl 
mathematics almost alone. In the Intermediate » “ 
tries in a greater number of subjects than he““ 
possibly master. 0111 

1380. Are you satisfied with the way in wl,; l 
the examiners have done their work, and with ti 
way in which the Intermediate Examinations have 
been conducted 1-As far as it eras possible to dc " 

I believe they have been conducted honestly 

? lu ;™ b “" svith remark 

able ability. You have the finest system of I B ,„ 
mediate Examination that I know of. 


Bav. Robert J, 
Dannistoun. 


The Rev. Robert J , Dennistoun sworn and examined. 


1381. Mr. Naish. — How long have you been rector 
of the parish of Raphoe ? — For twenty- two years. I 
have been living in Raphoe for that period. 

1382. I believe the school was atone time in a more 
flourishing condition than it is at present 1— Yes. 

1 383. To what do you attribute the falling off ?— The 
changed circumstances of the times, and the facilities for 
education that are given in the surrounding districts. 

1384. What part of the country did the pupils come 
from 1 — I think some of them came from Dublin, Cork, 
Kerry, Kildare, Fermanagh, Limerick, Cavan, Lon- 
donderry, Tyrone, and Donegal. The greater portion 
of them were from the surrounding districts. 

138b. When you speak of the surrounding districts, 
what districts do you refer to ?— Strabane, Letter- 
kenny, Stranorlar, Glencolumbkille. 

1386. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— A t the time there were 
thirty-three boarders, how many day boys were there 1 
— I think close on twenty. 

1387. Mr. Naish. — And of course these day boys 

came from the district around Raphoe?— Yes. 

1 388. Can you give me your views as to the demand 
for intermediate education in this district ? — I think 
the pupils avail themselves of the facilities afforded by 
the Government for intermediate education in the 
best manner they could. 

1389. About liow many day boys do you think 
would attend an intermediate school here ? — I daresay 
forty from my own denomination would attend, and 
the Presbyterians — as it predominates, it would be 
more than that — triple probably. 

1390. Are these boys receiving no intermediate 
education at present?— Oh, I think so. 

1391. In what way? — Well, some of them receive 
it privately, and others from the public schools. We 
have very good schools in the town. 

1392. National Schools ? — Yes. 

1393. In the National Schools there are no classics 
taught ? — No classics taught. 

1394. Do you think that the establishment or 
keeping up of a boarding school in Raphoe would be 
an advantage to the district? — I think it would if 
there were funds to keep it up properly. 

1395. Do you think that any of the boys that come 
as day boys would come as boarders ? — I don’t think 
they would. 

1396. What class of boys would attend the boarding 
school? — The farming classes. 


1397. As boarders?— Of course that is not unless 
they were a considerable distance. 

1398. Ypu are aware that the rental js £500 and 
that there are large outgoings from it, which leave the 
nett income about £190, which is not a very W 
sum— do you think it would be possible to establish a 
boarding school that would be self-supporting?— X 
think to a certain extent. I think the sum would be 
very limited unless the pupils were considerable in 
numbers. My own master in the National School is 
worth £160 to £170 a year. That is the combined 
salary to himself and his wife, including the results 
fees. 

1399. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— W hat would you sug- 
gest a s the best means of establishing and maintaining 
a good intermediate school in this neighbourhood ?— I 
would suggest that a considerable amount of the en- 
dowment, if it was allowed, would go a good way to 
establish such a school. 

1400. I think you said that the reasons why the 
numbers in this school have fallen off are, first, the 
badness of the times ? — Yes. 

1401. And, secondly, the facilities for Intermediate 
education given elsewhere ? — Yes. 

1402. I don’t see how we could interfere with 
these influences ? — I do not either. 

1403. Dr. Tuaill— I f you had a school here in 
which the inhabitants were represented on the manage- 
ment, would it be an advantage?— I think the in- 
habitants would take a great interest in it. 

1404. Do you think that the management of the 
Commissioners in Clare-street should be replaced by 
the management of a local committee?- -I would be 
very tardy in giving an opinion on that. 

1405. What would be the elements of such a com- 
mittee or governing body — have you many persons 
that are educationally qualified to form part of such a 
committee ? — I think so. There are several clergy- 
men. 

1406. Would you confine it to clergymen? — No; 
there are a number of laymen as well. 

1407. Professor Dougherty. — Do you believe that 
sufficient material exists in this neighbourhood to 
supply pupils to maintain a good intermediate school? 

I think so. This was the only educational establish- 
ment existing to supply the people around with such 
an education, and its total removal would be a great 
calamity. 


Mr. James II. 
Smith. 


1408. Mr. Naish. — You are 
Raphoe ?— Yes. 

1409. You represent a local committee here ?— As 
soon as we heard that this Act of Parliament was 
passed, and that we thought it likely there was the 
slightest chance that the school would be removed, we 
asked the magistrates to convene a meeting-. The 
meeting was held, and was attended by a considerable 
number of the inhabitants, and a committee was 
ajipointed to press on the Endowed Schools Corn- 


sworn and examined. 

missioners the vast importance of the school remaining 
• in the district. 

1410. Who are the committee? — Colonel Mont- 
gomery, d.l., Captain Stoney, j.p., Rev. Dr. Weir, 
Rev. R. T. Dennistoun, m.a., Rev. William 
Berkeley, m.a., Rev. J. A. Bain, m.a., Thomas 
Hamilton, Raphoe; William Wilson, Raphoe; William 
Craig, Broadlea, farmer. I was myself requested to 
act as honorary secretary. 

1411. This is a committee representing the Pro- 


Mr. James II. Smith 
an inhabitant of 
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testant and Presbyterian inhabitants of the district? — 
Yes' • we gave general notice that there was a meeting 
to be held, and the result was a very large meeting 
held in the courthouse. 

1412. Dr. Trai.l. — A re there any Roman Catholics 
on the committee ? — None attended the meeting ; we 
would have been glad if they had. 

1413. Mr. Naish. — W ill you let us have a statement 
of the views of the committee? — The committee having 
convened a public meeting, it was held in the courthouse, 
Raphoe, on the 30th October, 1885, for the purpose of pro- 
testing against the removal of Raphoe Royal School, and 
also to adopt a memorial praying for its continuance, 
and suggesting some improvements in its management. 
There was a large attendance of the general public. 
On the motion of Captain Stoney, seconded by the 
Rev. William L. Berkeley, the following memorial was 
unanimously agreed to and signed : — 

“ To the Commissioners of Education in Ireland, — We, 
the undersigned ratepayers and inhabitants of the town of 
Raphoe and neighbourhood in public meeting assembled, 
having learned from an Act passed in the last session of 
Parliament, that Commissioners have been appointed with 
powers among others to prepare schemes for amalgamating 
and combining the educational endowments of Ireland, ana 
also for altering the conditions and provisions of such endow- 
ments, beg to submit this memorial protesting against any 
proposal which would remove the Royal School from the 
town of Raphoe, and advocating a scheme for altering the 
conditions of that endowment. In the Royal _ Charter of 
15th December, 1627, King Charles the First granted 
certain lands in Donegal to the Archbishop of Armagh and 
his successors for ever, for the sole and proper use and 
behoof of the Master of a free school in Donegal for ever. 
Section 13 of the Educational Endowments (Ireland) Act, 
1885, provides that in forming schemes it shall be the duty 
of the Commissioners to have , regard to the spirit of the 
founders’ intentions, and in every scheme which abolishes or 
modifies any privilege or educational advantages to which 
a particular class of persons is entitled as inhabitants of a 
particular area, they shall have regard to the educational 
interests of such class of persons. Your memorialists, 
believing that they represent the particular class of persons 
entitled to the benefits of the endowment, assert that the 
removal of the school from the present locality will be act- 
ing in opposition to the founders intentions, and claim under 
that Act that their own educational interests and the 
founders’ intentions shall be regarded by the Commissioners. 
The Royal School of Raphoe has conferred very great 
benefits on the people of this county, and under the direc- 
tion of the present head master it has educated many 
young men from the district, who afterwards have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the Civil Service and various 
professions. It is true that there are only seventeen scholars 
at present, but several times during thepresent century the 
numbers have fallen below this and increased very consider- 
ably shortly afterwards. This result has been attained by a 
very inconsiderable expenditure of money. As memorialists 
arc informed the present expenditure does no exceed £250 
per annum although the endowments should yield over £500 
per annum. Your memorialists therefore pray that the 
school may be retained in Raphoe, and that the Com- 
missioners of Education, acting under section 20 of the Act, 
give notice in writing to the Commissioners of Endowments 
of their intention to submit a draft scheme, and your 
memorialists beg to propose the following as the basis of such 
draft scheme : — 1st. University exhibitions should be insti- 
tuted. 2nd. Fees should be decreased. 3rd. The whole 
income should be expended in Raphoe. 4th. The benefits 
of the endowment should be extended to both sexes.” 

The memorial was unanimously adopted and for- 
warded to the Commissioners of Education. We did 
not even get an answer. A copy of the draft scheme 
of those Commissions was received by the secretary on 
13th February, 1886, and thereupon the secretary con- 
vened a meeting of the committee which was held in 
Raphoe on Monday, 22nd February, 1886. Present — 
Rev. W. L. Berkeley (chairman), Rev Dr. Weir, 
William Craig, Rev. R. T. Dennistoun, Colonel 
Montgomery, William Wilson, Rev. J. A. Bain, and 
Thomas Hamilton. A deputation was appointed to 
go to Dublin, to appear before the new Commissioners, 
the following week, in the interests of this neighbour- 
hood. When we found that you would be likely to come 


here, we considered that we would be saved the trouble Oct. e, 1886. 
of going to Dublin, and that the wants of this district M/ j“ g 
would be safe in your hands. That being the case, we 
deferred taking any action until you should be here. 

As soon as we ascertained that, I convened a meeting 
on the 7th of September, 1886. There were present — 

Rev. William L. Berkeley (chairman), Captain Stoney, 

William Craig, James H. Smith, Rev. Dr. Weir, 

Thomas Hamilton, Rev. J. A. Bain. The committee 
agreed to adopt the following as their conclusions in 
reference to the school : — 

Causes of its Decrease. — First, the badness of the 
times. The depression both in trade and agriculture 
prevents parents from sending their sons into the 
professions so much as formerly, on account of the 
expense. This school was much used in the past as a 
preparation for the learned professions. Secondly, 

The establishment of Intermediate schools by which a 
cheaper education, though not so good, is available 
nearer home. Thirdly, That the course of education 
at Raphoe school is more adapted for preparation for 
Trinity College than for the Queen’s College or Royal 
University, and that the course is more classical than 
commercial. 

Proposals to popularize the School : — First, that 
classes should be instituted in which boys may receive 
a sound commercial education, omitting classics, and 
on lower fees than those now charged. Secondly, that 
exhibitions should be established for scholars going to 
the universities. Thirdly, that a girls’ school be 
established in connexion with the endowment. In 
making these suggestions the committee in no way 
make any reflections on the present management of 
the school. They desire only that the institution 
should be made available to larger numbers, and to 
other classes than it is at present. With reference to 
the head master ; I am sure there is not a member of 
the community of any denomination who will not bear 
testimony to his abilities as a scholar. We would not 
wish for a moment that the slighest reflection should 
be cast on Dr. Wem We believe that he has done 
everything he could for the school. At this meeting 
it was resolved : — That the secretary do ascertain the 
number of pupils who would be likely to come to the 
school from their various congregations, in the event 
of the course of education being altered so as to suit 
the requirements of the district. That Mr. J ames H. 

Smith be requested to open up the matter before the 
Commissioners, to meet at the Royal school on 
Wednesday, 6th October, next, and to give evidence 
generally regarding the views of the committee. 

Another meeting was held on the 27th of September, 

1886. The meeting having ascertained, as nearly as 
possible, the number of boys and girls available from 
the several congregations in Raphoe and neighbourhood 
as pupils for the Royal school, if conducted according 
to the system recommended by the committee, found 
them to be as follows : — 


— 

Bo„. 

Girls. 

From 1st Presbyterian Church, Raphoe, 

18 

18 

2nd Presbyterian Church, Raphoe, 

15 

15 

Cathedral Congregation, Raphoe, 

14 

26 

Presbyterian Church, Convoy, . 

10 

10 


G 

G 

Presbyterian Church, Ballindrait, 

4 

4 

Ballylennon Presbyterian Church, 

One Episcopalian and two Presbyterian 
Churches at Manorcunningham, . 

15 

15 

10 

10 

Donaghmore, ...... 

6 

6 

Total, 

98 

110 


The committee concluded that out of 208 scholars 
they might fairly calculate on eighty who would make 
regular attendance at the school. In refei’ence to 
making the school a success in the future, there arc 
several things to be observed. I am a Presbyterian 
H 2 
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oa ±L«*- myself, ami ha™ a good knowledge of the district, 
Mr. James H. having lived all my life in it. It was given as a 
Smith. public endowment, and given for the support of a free 

school I cannot say myself when it became a board- 
ing school, but I date that as the time when the school 
began to decline. I am speaking of it as a day school 
and as a public endowment from the Kino- This 
district has become almost a Presbyterian 'district 
There are a small number of the upper class of 
•Episcopalians here, and a few Roman Catholics • but 
the great bulk of the bone and sinew of the country 
are Presbyterians. Within a radius of six miles we 
have seven Presbyterian churches, and if we extend 
that radius to eight mileswe get seventeen Presbyterian 
churches, and within the same distance we <mt seven 
Episcopalian churches. I cannot give you the exact 
number of Roman Catholic Churches. 

T E ^ V ' M°l lo y.— D oes that radius include 

Lifford 1— No. When you cross the river at Lifford 
you are m Tyrone But taking in a radius of 8 miles 
there is no doubt of the accuracy of the figures I have 
given you. I would conclude from that, that the 
endowment being a Protestant endowment it should 
belong to the Presbyterians of this district. And for 
this reason, if mere is to be a school here at all it 
must be supported by the pupils of the Presbyterian 
Church. First, on the ground of their loyalty, on the 
ground that they have a right to it from their numbers 
and from their example to the district. They are 
the bone and sinew of the country. They have made 
it what it is m every way. They have to pay a lame 
proportion of the rates of the district, and I claim as 
a Presbyterian that we have a right to a portion of 
this endowment. I would not wish that anythin* 
should be done that would prevent Roman Catholics 
taking advantage of the school. I think they ought to 
take advantage of it, and there should be no rule that 
would prevent them. The only way in which there 
is the slightest hope of a school being well managed 
here is by mymg a local board. The committee pro- 
pose that the school should remain, that the endow- 
ment should be managed by a local committee, and 
that it should be fairly representative of the relmoos 
denominations of the pupils in proportion to their 
numbers. Something should be done to encourage 
education in the school by bursaries or otherwise. 
But the main thing is that we should get some 
encouragement in the way of exhibitions. We have 
never had that. Dr. Weir is heavily handicapped, 
there is no encouragement given to him nor to his 
teacheis. I tluak that is one reason why the school 
has not been so successful as it might have been. 
Then with regard to the exhibitions the inhabitants 
of the d.stnct ask that there should be University 
exhibitions. The fees charged for the higher class of 
education in the school are very moderate. What 
we would ask is this— that the school shall be so 
utilised that a local board will not only be able to 
manage it, but to manage it much more economically 
than it has been managed heretofore. Sixteen years 
ago a hospital was built at a charge of £465, and 

T as 1 sa r that « a ^on 

why there should be a local committee. There are 
p enty of ministers and others out of whom to form 
that committee. I believe that if the school was so 

Z7Sf tT mi f tbe . a considerable reduction in 

the fees. Those who are intending to go to professions 
were charged £8 a year, the present sum. But that 
should not be the unive.-sal charge. Farmer’s sons 
and others who desire a commercial education, might 
be charged the same fee as is charged by the Rev. 
a quarter ’ S1V6S a VGly good educa *ion at £1 

? r ; The fees at present are £4 to 

Pi T? r the present time there are not many at 

ItgediS W ‘" " ”‘™”‘ ‘ he ^-hogs be 
1416. Professor Dougherty.— How would you 
propose to select the free boys?-I would give the 


locality in the first instance, and hold onf „ i . 
to be held in the school. ' ^dntionj 

„ \ 41 Iv,F ave y° u an y at Present J— No T . .. 
that at Christmas the board gave £?0 tn h , leve 
between the most successful boys. " be cllvid ed 
1418. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— Under the ov^.r 

23 E&sarSEf' ■ ym "• i, > 

puJiSi LIT 1 ' md ° ,Sbmd 7 °" to be <1„ 

1420. Your calculation is made from an , 

4 miles radius 1-Yes. And I have no hesitat on -° 
making this statement from my own knowlii x, m 
if a public day school was established in this 86 t lat 
believe there it no doubt that 1 

M ‘“y come to •” 

privately m the town. uve 

1421. What proportion do you think , 
Presbyterians I-About three-fourths. The ksTnoi^ 
m the recommendation of the extension to £ 
There is no high-class girls' school at present I„ 


There - c - — ,.„ 10 acnooi 

these days of competitive examinat^anrthi! 
employment can bo had under the Government in 
various directions, it- is of great importance that u, 
she,, Id be a girls' school. And wk££” “S 
well educated, it is desirable that those Chom they 
aie to meet in life should be well educated also A 
veiy si, ceessf.il school, under similar auspices,’ 1,» 
been established m Deny. Another wery successful 
school has been established in Steal, ane, ' and at the 
“2° intermediate examinations the pupils carried 
off a large number of prizes. Three of Dr. Weir’s 
boys did. very well recently too. In order to show 
you how a local board would work in Raplioe 1 m , v 

foft e il h i lt 7oQ haVe had r litera ‘T society in the town 
for the last 28 yearn Its committee is composed of 
Presbyterians. It is at present 
just as fully prosperous as when it was established. 

1422. Do you propose that the local hoard should 
have the administration of the estate as well as the 
management of the school 1— Decidedly. 

Doiiemd ^ Eitmted In the county 

1424. What part of Donegal !— Bamesmore. 

1425. How far is that from here! -About U 
miles. 

1426. The Endowed Schools Commissioners have a 
school there for the tenants and £30 4s. 6cl. was paid 
by them during last year ?— They don’t need a high 
class school there. 

1 427. L i w ®y do you think the local com- 
mittee would be likely to improve the administration 
of the property 1— They would have a local interest in 
taking the most they could out of it. And they could 
collect it for one-fourth of what it costs at present. 

I he charge for collecting is £90 15s. 

1428. Should you anticipate much difficulty in get- 
ting m the rents from the tenants ?— Not when they 
are treated as they should be. 

1429. Professor Dougherty —Would you be in 

favour of selling such an estate to the occupying 
tenants!— 1 don’t think there would be any harm in 
that if they got a fair price for it. 

1430. Dr. Traill. —Would the price that you 
think they would be likely to get depend on the pre- 
sent price of produce ?— Well, yes. £425 was all that 
was got out of it last year. 

1431. Do you consider it high or low rented 1— 
Low. 

. ^ lat number of year’s purchase do you 

think it ought to bring 1 — I think it might be sold at 
eighteen or twenty year’s purchase. 

1433. Professor Dougherty.— Is there any land iu 
the neighbourhood of Raphoe that has been sold 
recently for eighteen or twenty year’s purchase 1 — Not 
within the last two years. But during the last few 
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years n o man would buy land. But we hope that if a 
settled government would set in there would be an 
improvement in this respect. 

1434. Taking the quality of the land, and the 
present range of prices, don’t you think that twenty 
year’s purchase would be a very high price! — I think 
it would at present. It is very difficult to say at 
present. If prices improved it would have a very 
great effect on the price of land. 

1435. Bev. Dr. Molloy. — From what you know of 
the estate, can you say whether the tenants are in a 
good condition! — They are small tenants, but I believe' 
that when agitation has settled down they will pay 
the rents as usual. 

143C. Professor Dougherty. — These sanguine ex- 
pectations are not borne out by the history of the 
estate! — No, because the estate was very badly man- 
aged. It produced £750 a year at one time. 

1437. Mr. Naish. — Would not the establishment 
of a school such as you speak of, which would be 
mainly attended by day scholars, have the effect of 
restricting the advantage of this endowment to a dis- 
tinct of four or five miles round Raphoe? — I would 
say eight miles. The people send their children ten 
or twelve miles, and I believe they would do the 
same here if the school was in touch with the feelings 
of the people. The school is not in touch with the 
feelings of the people in the district. 

1438. You mentioned that some education should 
be given to fit for commercial life 1 — Yes, good French 
and German, and commei'cial education. 

1439. You think that an education for that pur- 
pose could not be obtained at the National Schools ! — 
It could not. The people ai'e able to pay for it, and 
willing enough to pay for it. 

1440. Would the Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
work together on such a Board! — I have had this 
befoi-e my mind. Having known them intimately for 
twenty-eight years, I have never found the slightest 
difficulty in their working together. They have 
worked together admirably in the literary society. 


1441. You don’t anticipate that the Roman Oct «, isse. 
Catholics would work on that committee 1 — What I JIr j~ g -j 
propose is this — that if they choose to come to the Smith.™ 63 
school and attend it, they should have on the com- 
mittee a representation in px-oportion to their num- 
bers. I don’t see the necessity for offending anyone 

in the school. I think x - eligious education shoxxld be 
got in the Sabbath School, and from the ministers of 
religion, and not from the State. I think the 
ministers ax'e quite capable of doing that. 

1442. Dr. Traill. — I suppose you speak for the 
whole committee 1 — I think it would be a mistake not 
to examine some of them. 

1443. Bev. Dr. Molloy. — I understand that the 
evidence you have given is substantially founded on 
the x'esolutions contained in the minute book of your 
committee 1 — 'Precisely. 

1444. Therefore we may accept the evidence given 
by you as representing the views of the committee 1 — 

Yes, as far as I am aware. 

1445. Colonel Montgomery, d.l. — As one of the 
members of the committee I should say that in what 
he has read he has given the views of the committee. 

What he gave in his private address may not exactly 
accord with the views of the committee. 

144G. Mr. Naish. — I take it that as regards the 
minutes he has x-ead he has stated the views of the 
committee 1 

Colonel Montgomery . — Yes. A tenant of mine 

sold his farm some time age for eighteen years’ pur- 
chase. 

1447. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — That is his tenant- 
right! 

Colonel Montgomery . — Ilis tenant-right. 

Bev. Dr. Molloy. — What we have to sell, unfor- 
tunately, is the landlord’s light. 

1448. Professor Dougherty. — That was not on. the 
estate of Townavilly. 

Colonel Montgomery. — I have been often there, and 
I know that it is extremely low let, and under good 
management it was not difficult to collect the rents. 


The Bev. Alexander G. Leckey sworn and examined. 


1449. Mr. Naish. — Where do you reside? — At 
Ballylennon, two-and-a-half miles from Raphoe. 

1450. Do you wish to add anything to what Mr. 
Smith has laid before us !— [ don’t think I could. He 
has stated the case vexy fully. 

1451. You believe with him that there is a large 
population who would be anxious to have the benefit 
of a good intermediate school? — Yes. 

14;>2. What class would these boys come from ? — 
Principally from the farming class. 

1453. Lax-ge farmers? — Large farmers. I am an 
old pupil of this school, and having resided in the 
neighbourhood all my life, I know a good deal of the 
requirements and wants of the people of the district. 

1454. What would be the class of instruction that 
should be given in the school?— In times past the 
feeling was that the instruction was almost entirely 
for preparing for Trinity College. There were boys 
who were not learning classics, and not much heed 
was paid to them. 

1455. Dr. Traill. — Under what master was this ? 
—Under Dx\ Weir. I think that the education 
should be such as would fit boys to go in for the In- 
termediate examinations, and such as would fit boys 
to go into commercial pursuits. 

1456. Mr. Naish. — Do not young men go to the 
■Koyal University also?— They do, and to Belfast and 
Galway Colleges. 

1457. Where did they receive the education neces- 
sary to exxable them to enter there ? — A good many 
received it here. In my own case the course I read 
was the Trinity College course, and I went to Belfast. 
J3ut Dr - Weir grinds his boys so well that I believe 


most of the boys could go through the matriculation 
examination of any university. 

1458. Are you aware that there are other interme- 
diate schools in Donegal besides Baphoe ? — There is 
one at Stranorlar, eight miles away, taught by a 
clergyman of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

1459. Is there any such school in the town of 
Doxxegal ? — No ; I think not. 

1460. Or in Ballyshannon? — I don’t know. That 
is a considerable distance from here. 

1461. Do you know Letteikenny ? — Yes. 

1462. Is there any intermediate school in Letter- 
benny ? — I believe there are two. 

1463. Are they attached to any particular denomi- 
nation ?— There is one belonging to the Roman 
Catholics. 

1464. Professor Dougiiertv. — Do you represent 
the Presbyterians of Raplxoe?— Yes. I am clerk of 
the Presbytery. 

1465. Has the Presbytery considered the reports of 
the committee ? — Yes. 

1466. And on the whole you approve of them? 

We approve of them. 

1467. Is thex-e a sufficient number of Presbyterians 
here to have a school under Presbyterian management ? 
— The greater part of the population ax-e Presbyterians. 

1468. The Presbyterians are a liberal sort of 
people ? — Not exclusive. 

1469. The fact of its being under Presbyterian 

management would not make it an exclusive school ? 

Of course we would like that very well, but we did 
not like to ask too much. 

1470. Mr. Naish. — What are your views about 
keeping up a boarding school in Raphoe?— I think it 


Rev. Alexander 
G. Lcclicy. 
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del, o, 1888 . would be almost impossible to keep up a boarding 
Rev. Alexander scll ° o1 owing to the remoteness of the locality. Parents 
G. I.eckey. would rather send their children to a large town in 
sending them to a boarding school. 

1471. Rev. Dr. Hollo y.— Are you familiar with 
the list which has been referred to, setting forth the 
boys and girls that would be likely to attend such a 
school as you propose? — Quite familiar. 

1472. I wish to know whether it includes only those 
who would all come at the same time, or whether it 


includes those who would bo likely to come late, 
as well as those who would be likely to come ,t „ 

*1“°™,? a “ of four miles mdi ™ Jon estimatetw 


Within tile ares of four miles radios' 
nearly 200 pupils would attend; do TofS** 
these would all be here together ?— The commit^ 
unanimously came to the conclusion that thev wl n 
have out of the 196 about half. We only takl J n 
as the number. y take ei S% 

1473. Out of 190 you think that eighty would u 
here together ?— Yes, I think there would be 100 b 


Captain 
Thomas B. 
Stoney. 


Captain Thomas B. Stoney sworn and examined. 


1474. Mr. Naish. — There are one or two points on 
which you wish to give us some information. There 
was a remark made by yourself that you believe that 
making this exclusively a day school would not prevent 
the boys from a distance from attending? — I don’t 
think it would. I am strongly in favour of making it 
exclusively a day school, but I don’t think it would 
prevent the scholars from a distance attending. Many 
of those who attended in former times attended and 
took lodgings in the town. 

1475. If it were established as a day school would 
you see any objection to allow the head master to 
take a few pupils as boarders?— I see no objection 
to it. 

1476. Dr. Traill. — Have you had any experience 
of any disagreeable relations between boarders and day 
scholars which would discourage day scholars from 
coming to a school where there were boarders ? — I 


, J x UiUe ween only seven 

years here. “ 

1477. There are some of the causes of the decline 
ot the school that are beyond our power to remove 
We can’t remove the depression of the times. Then 
there are the facilities given to other schools 1 *— You 
could easily give the same facilities that are given to 
the schools that now compete with the Raphoe school 
and have caused its decline. 

1478. That is by giving the same low terms, and 
the advantage of the locality. 

1479. Professor Dougherty.— Are you aware that 
there are schools that have no endowment whatever 
such as Strabane?— That would make it the more 
likely to beat them. 

1480. Mr. Naish. — Is there any Roman Catholic 

intermediate school in the neighbourhood of Raphoe? 
— No. 1 


Rev. W. L. 
Berlelev. 


The Rev. W. L. Berkeley sworn and examined. 


1481. Mr. Naish. — You are a Presbyterian clergy- 
man in Raphoe ? — Yes. 

1482. Have you been acting on this committee?— Yes. 

1483. You have heard Mr. Smith’s evidence. Is 
there anything you wish to add to that, or do you 
wish to qualify it?— I agree with almost all he said. 
Dr. Weir deserves every credit for the success he has 
gained with the material at his command, but the day 
has gone past when this school can be a success as a 
boarding school. Formerly gentlemen sent their sons 
here from England and from all parts of Ireland. But 
if the school is to be a success in the future it must 
depend on local suppoi-t largely, and the management 
must be adapted to meet local wants, not of course 
refusing to admit boarders if they are sent. 

1484. Professor Dougherty.— Are you a member 
of the committee ? — Yes. 

1485. And you regard with favour the resolutions 
that have been passed ? — I do. I think one or two of 
them are particularly important, especially the open- 
ing of the endowment to girls. In times past the 
impression of many of the farming classes was that 
day boys were not wanted here— that the school was 
for gentlemens’ sons. Mr. Leckey could have told you 
that at one time the day boys were not allowed to play 
with the boarders. The hour for opening the school in 
the morning was 7.30. First of all the farmers could 
not get up their boys in time to reach the school at that 


hour. From 8.30 to 10, while the boarders were at 
breakfast, the day boys did nothing. The Glare-street 
Board knew very little about the school and what was 
going on. 

i I 486 ; You are the son of a former Commissioner of 
Education ? — T es. My father was a Commissioner. 
The attendance of members at the meetings of the 
Board was very bad. My father, while he had health, 
and I believe the Lord Chief J ustice were generally 
presen r, but the Secretary had sometimes to go and 
search for another member, so that cheques might be 
signed, and the Board’s business carried on. In time 
past the school has looked in the direction of Trinity 
College. Belfast and Derry are our local capitals here, 
and as this district is very much Presbyterian they 
are our religious capitals. Those farmers, of this 
neighbourhood, who send their sons to professional 
pursuits, their thoughts turn to Belfast and Derry. 

1487. Dr. Traill. — You are aware that in Trinity 
College every restriction has been removed in recent 
years, and that it is open to all ? — I am aware of that, 
but its influence has not began to tell. 

1488. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — What you mainly re- 
quire would be a local committee to bring the school 
into touch with the locality ? — Precisely. What it 
wants is to have it brought into touch with the locality. 

[Mr. Smith read and handed in a letter from Rev. 
Hugh Stevenson.] 


w. j. r. 
AVrar. 


W. J. E. Wray sworn and examined. 

1 489. Mr. Naish.— Hareyou been acting on the local 1 496. If this were 
committee?— No. I live about three miles from Raphoe 

1490. You are a Presbyterian? — Yes. 

1491. You have heard the evidence given bv Mr 

Smith?— Yes. y 

1492. Have you anything to add to that?— I have 
never sent my boys to Raphoe, because the school 
hours are far too early. 

1493. Where did you send your boys?— I sent one 
to Derry. 

1 494. As a boarder ? — Yes. 

1495. To what school ? — The Academy, and one boy 
to the Prior School at Lifford. 


day school, working on the 
same lines as Lifford would you have sent your boy 
here ? — Yes. 

1497. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — How far are you from 
Raphoe ? — About three miles. 

1498. And from Lifford ? — Six. He rides in. 

1499. Mr. Naish. — What do you pay at the Prior 
School? — £1 10s. 6<Z. a quarter. 

1500. W oukl you be willing to pay that here ? — Y es. 

1501. Dr. Traill. — Did you ever apply to the 

master to know what his terms are ? — No. I object 

to the school hours. I asked from local people who 
always told me it was L10. 
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Thomas Hamilton sworn and examined. 


1502. Mr. Naish. — You have heard the evidence 
given here to-day ? — 1 have. 

° 1503. Are you acting on the local committee 1 ? — Yes. 

1504. Is there anything you wish to add ? — One oi’ 
two points. You asked Mi-. Smith whether a com- 
mercial education could not be given as well at the 
National school. It could not. A commercial school 
of a high class is necessary to prepare for banks and 
for the Civil Service, &c. It is difficult to get in 
even to the local banks. Even the examination for 
the Northern Bank in this town includes such subjects 
as English Literature and Algebra and Mathematics, 
and even a knowledge of Mill’s “ Political Economy,” 
and a knowledge of at least one modern language. 
We could not have that education at a National school. 
What I wish to mention also is the need of a girls’ 
school. We wished to establish a girls’ school in the 
town, but the terms were so high to get a good 
teacher that very few pupils would be able to pay 
the fees — there are not many people in the town who 
would be able to pay very high fees — and the result 
was that the school became a failure. But I think 
if there was a school opened that would give facilities 
to girls to prepare for the Intermediate examinations 
no doubt there would be as many attending the girls’ 
school as the boys’ school. There was also mentioned 
at the committee the subject of establishing a techincal 
school in connexion with the teaching of agriculture. 
I would draw attention to the suitability of the in- 
stitution for that purpose. 


1505. Do you think the entire buildings could be 
utilised if it was turned into a day school? — I think 
if the school was pushed — not reflecting on Dr. Weir 
— in the way it might be, the difficulties would 
disappear. 

1506. Professor Dougherty. — Is there any land 
attached to the school ? — Dr. Weir has land, but he 
pays for it himself. 

1507. What value would you put on the buildings ? 
— I dont think there is any one here could afford 
to pay a large rent. If it was put up for sale it 
would not draw one-fourth of the value of the 
buildings. 

1508. Do you propose that the various denomi- 
nations should be represented on the managing com- 
mittee in proportion to then- numbers ? — Yes. 

1509. That would give the Presbyterian body a 
large preponderance ? - Of course it would. 

1510. Do you anticipate any difficulty in the 
management of the school under that condition ? — I 
don’t think there would be any difficulty. 

1511. Because in other places where the Presby- 
terians are in a minority we have had evidence that 
the working of mixed bodies was not likely to be 
harmonious ? — I don’t know. 

1512. Dr. Traill. — That was not the evidence we 
had in Enniskillen. 

Witness . — We had no difference of opinion in our 
committee. 


The Bev. James A. Weir, ll.d., recalled and examined. 


1513. Dr. Traill.— -An objection to making use 
of your school as a day school has been made — namely, 
that the school is opened too early in the morning 
— at 7.30 — will you state the exact school hours? 
— The school opens at half-past seven to nine. 
We read prayers then. The boys go to breakfast and 
the school reopens at 10.30, and continues to 
12.30. There is an interval of half an hour, and 
then from one to three. That is the time at present. 
Boys that did not come in the morning we always 
tried to arrange, by the masters or by myself accom- 
modating them in every possible way. I wish that 
gentleman had spoken to me before he sent his sons 
elsewhere. It was not necessary for him to pass 
this place. I always was the day boys’ champion. 
At Enniskillen school there was an attempt made 
to make the school a boarders’ school in place of a 
day school — to show more favour to the boarders. 
I was reared as a day boy, and I always maintained 
their cause with Dr. Graham, the late head master 
of Enniskillen Royal School. I protested against 


anything by which the day boys’ interests should 
be sacrificed. When I came here the day boys used 
not to be allowed into the reserved playground. I 
at once broke through that rule, and said the idea 
of a public school was that the boys were to associate 
together. You had no occasion to go for a democrat 
in such matters to any other place. You have a very 
sturdy one before you. I am not at all afraid to give 
you a full record of the whole thing. 

1514. Colonel Montgomery . — The only thing I 
wish to say is this. I think that Mr. Smith over- 
rated the number of Presbyterians. The Episcopalian 
body in this district are a very large body, and I 
think I may say an extremely respectable body, and I 
think they have always acted on liberal and fair prin- 
ciples, and that they wished to co-operate with their 
Presbyterian brethren in any public institution, and I 
think it would be a great misfortune if there was 
anything done that would raise anything like a sec- 
tarian principle in this school. I think a joint man- 
agement would be much better. 


Lieut.-Colonel Montgomery sworn and examined. 


1515. Dr. Traill. — You live near this? — No, I 
live three miles from Raphoe. 

1516. You are acquainted with the estate ? — I know 
that the assumption was always that it was a cheap 
let estate. But it has been totally mismanaged. It 
was in the hands of a person who paid no attention 
whatever to it. 

1517. You mean the local agent? — Yes; but my 
belief is that if the estate was properly managed it is a 
very fair circumstanced estate. 

1518. When yon say properly managed you don’t 
mean to say that the rents should be raised now ? — 
No. 

1519. Do you think that it is a case in which if it 
overcame to be sold it might sell for a larger number 
of years purchase than other estates? — I think it 
ought. 

1520. What do you think it ought to bring ? — I re- 


member when thirty years was the average, and no- 
body thought of selling for less than twenty-five. 

1521. Mr. Naish. — That was the landlord’s in- 
terest ? — Yes. 

1522. Dr. Traill. — What does the tenant-right 
sell for now ? — Tenant-right ran up to fabulous prices. 

1523. Is it less now? — I cannot see any falling-off. 
But I think there is a disinclination to buy at all. 

1524. To buy tenant-right or landlord’s property ? 
— Either. But where there is an inclination to buy 
there are as good prices as ever. 

1525. For tenant-right? — Yes. 

1526. What prices have been got for tenant-right ? 
— I have known eighteen years’ purchase. 

1527. Since 1880? — Fifteen and sixteen have been 
got since that. 

1528. Do you know of any tenant-right being sold 
on this estate ? — No. 


Oct . «, 1886. 

Thomas 

Hamilton. 


Bev. Dr. Weir. 


Lieut.-Colonel 

Montgomery. 
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Oct. jam. 1529 ProfessorJDouGiiEitTY.- I suppose these sales 

Licut.-Colonel ” ok P ,ace iu the flourishing district of Raphoe %— 
Montgomery. Yes. 

1530. This estate of Townawilly is mountain land ? 
— No ; it is very good land. 

1531. The report describes it as comprising 7,914 

acres, of which 6,000 acres are mountain land ? It 

runs along the side of Lough Esk, and then it spreads 
towards the mountains. 

1532. Are the holdings small 1 — They are. 

1533. And the condition of the tenantry is miser- 
able, I suppose ? — It was more miserable some time 
ago than it is now. 


1534. Is there any local agent? I 

don’t know of any local agent at all. I was 1 
to Lord Belmore, and he said they were putting 1 * 8 
a far better condition than it had been * ° ltlnto 

• . lo36 ; P r - Traill.— Do you say that the landlord’s 
interest is more than the tenant’s interest or • 
equal to the tenant’s interest ?— I would hone it™ 
more. 1 u wa& 


Rev. IV. A. E 
Murphy. 


1537. I wish to say with regard to the fees that I 

..as a day boy. I lodged in the town. My brother 
was with me. The fees we paid for everythin^ was 
£8, not £10. ° 

1538. Mr. Naisii— H ow long ago?— I came in 1S63 
and remained for five yearn. And with regard to 
the day boys being looked down upon by the boarders 
J wish to say that I was always received on equal 
terms. I was allowed to go into the school and into 
the play-ground at any time I pleased. 

1539. Dr. Traill — D id that rule apply to all the 
boys m the school as well as to you ?— Yes, I think so, 
ancl Dr. Weir encouraged them. 

1540. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — H ow many boarders 
were there at the time ’—About 30. 

i 1 -?*!' £" d h °' V many day boys?— About ten. 
vL - ,!'° t . esso , 1 ' d °ugherty._ You don’t anticipate 
any difficulty in the working of this committee ? — I do 
not ; but it would be in the hands of the Presbyterians, 
naturally, from their superior numbers. 

1543 Dr. Traill. —T here would be no possibility 
of objection on the part of members of the Church of 
Ireland to a Presbyterian head master being ap- 
pointed ? — I cannot say there would be. ° 

1544. Professor Douoiierty— So the difficulty only 
arises where the Presbyterians are in a minority and 
not when they are in a majority ?_I have no expe- 
rience of that. 1 


The Rev. IF. A. E. Murpliy sworn and examined. 

1545. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— T he school was in , 
flourishing condition then ?— It was in a most nourish 
mg condition. 

1546. Yet there were only 10 day boys in at- 
tendance; that is very different from 80, which it is now 
estimated the neighbourhood would supply ?— Yp* 
but that is under a school differently constituted. ’ 

1547. But if the estimate be correct there must have 

been a large supply of boys in the neighbourhood that 
did not come to the school ?— But there was no Inter 
mediate Act then. ter ‘ 

1548. You think then that the establishment of 

the Intermediate Education Board has given a m-eat 
stimulus to Intermediate education ?■ — I do. ° 

Rev. Alexander LecJcey. — I was a day boy for six 
years, part of the time Mr. Murphy was hem and I 
times WaS allowecl into t,ie P la y ground more than six 

1549. Dr. Traill. — W as that your own fault’— 

tho^It 0 Tgo“?- N ° ne 0f * he ^ ^ ™ 

155° Did not Mr. Weir say that he broke down 
tiiat custom ? 

Rev. Mr. Lec/cey. — Notin my day and that was ten 
years after. 


• Uie i(ev - A - M. Thompson sworn and examined. 

1551. Mr. Ni,SH— You are a Protestant clergy. Certainly; tat unless there 


1 ? — I am. 

1552 Of the Protestant Episcopalian Church 
ies ; that is, of the Church of Ireland. 


'"• 7 ’ “■‘“csas mere was that representation 
given there would certainly be a reluctance on the 
part of the Episcopalians to send their children to 

■— «*. the school. 

w 55 if y ° U a T c,ir . a * e in Ra P lloe ?— 1 am incum- , 1557 - Professor Dougherty.— Y ou do not appre- 
tliere L any' reason “ 7 S ** 1 d ° not think T" di ® Culty that is a PPrehended in Enniskillen, 

woukl m-Lse from' tfil i° - ? PI> ° Se any difficulfc y ? ' vas stated tliat admission of even a single 

would anse fiom the joint composition of the board Presbyterian to the local board of management would 
of management ; and I should like to add to what has S ive ™e to difficulty ?_No. ° ° Ukl 

- aa - ady said that the number of Church people in , Mr - Smith . — I stated distinctly that there should 
t0 haVe re P resentation be a local .hoard of management, and that that board 
"Z T f maaaSment - should be m proportion to the numbers of the different 

1054. Professor DouGHERTY.-Equal to that of the den ™afcons. 1 did not wish to say that any 

1 resbytenans ?-ln proportion to the numbers. denomination should be excluded. I know well that 

1 555. Would it not be equal?— It would not be as * aL ar ? , a numbe r of Episcopalians who are 

far short as Mr. Smith says. ‘ worthy of all respect from me. But I wish to state 

1556. Dr. Traill.— W hatever it is von i „ n6Ver was the sli ghtest idea in my mind 

satMed to take it iu proportion to y„„r !- Bh °“ ld be E “ Wed - 
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PUBLIC SITTINGS— THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7th, 1886, 

AT LONDONDERRY. 

p resen t : _The Right Hon. Lord Justice FitzGibbon, and the Right Hon. John Naish, 
Judicial Commissioners ; and the Rev. Gerald- Molloy, d.d., d.sc., f.r.u.i., Anthony Traill, 
Esq , LL.D., M.D., F.T.C.D., and Professor Dougherty, m.a., Assistant Commissioners. 

The Assistant Secretary N. D. Murphy, Junr., was in attendance. 


Lord Justice FitzGibbon made an opening statement. 
FOYLE COLLEGE 


Mr. B. H. Lane , Solicitor, appeared on behalf of 
the Governing Body of Foyle College, and also of the 
Irish Society, and claimed that Foyle College was 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the Commissioners. 
He referred to Foyle College Act, 1874, and sub- 
mitted that, as originally Foyle College was built out 
of moneys to a great extent, if not altogether, obtained 
by voluntary subscriptions, the endowment was 
exempt under the provisions of the Educational 
Endowments (Ireland) Act, 1885, sec. 7, sub-sec. 5 ; 
that the only portion that could be an endowment 
within the Act was that which consisted of lands and 
buildings. The grants and subscriptions of the Irish 
Society were purely voluntary. He also submitted 
that the Act of 1874 having been recently passed, 
and the governing body being a representative body, 
and the school worked in a satisfactory manner, the 
Commissioners should not interfere with the existing 
arrangements. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— Separate questions 
arise in this case. The definition of “educational 
endowment” in the Act comprises “any property 
dedicated to charitable uses, and which has been 
applied or is applicable, in whole or in part, whether 
by the declared intentions of the founder or by the 
consent of the governing body, or by custom or other- 
wise, to educational purposes.” We know from 
previous reports the history of Foyle College. It was 
originally a diocesan free school for the diocese of Derry. 
The endowment from ecclesiastical sources has lapsed 
since the Church Act, 18G9. The school-house was built 
in 1814 at an expense of .£13,000, partly subscribed by 
the Bishop, the London Companies, and the Irish Society, 
and the remainder raised from taxation by the Grand 
Jury. The school-house was erected under two Acts 
of Parliament of the 48th and 49th George III. 
One of these vested a workhouse and other premises 


in the trustees, to be sold, and the purchase money to 
be applied in building the school-house. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, to hold that all the endowments con- 
sist of voluntary subscriptions. But even as to the 
voluntary subscriptions, another important question 
arises, namely, whether buildings erected by voluntary 
subscriptions and devoted to educational purposes, 
constitute an investment within the meaning of sub- 
section 5 — which exempts endowments consisting of 
voluntary subscriptions, or accumulations or invest- 
ments thereof. But there is again a question — 
whether the money given by the Irish Society to 
Foyle College is not an endowment coming within the 
jurisdiction of this Commission. That depends on 
whether the property of the Irish Society is legally 
applicable, and has been legally dedicated to educa- 
tional purposes. The mere fact that the Society gives 
it or has given it for a certain time would not con- 
stitute it an endowment, if there was no obligation to 
do so, but if given under an obligation, it would then 
be an endowment. We shall hear any evidence on 
the subject that may be offered. We don’t prejudge 
any of the questions, but we must rule that Foyle 
College appears to be an endowment within our juris- 
diction. After we have taken the evidence we will 
decide these questions, and also whether we should 
not act sensibly in letting the thing alone if 
we find it working well. In the case of the 
Queen’s Colleges, where the buildings were the 
only property within our control, all the rest being 
derived from Parliament, we might have framed 
a scheme for the buildings, but as that would be of 
no use, we determined to do nothing. It might, 
however, very well be that in the. case of Foyle 
College, even the Irish Society might think that the 
constitution might be amended by a scheme to be 
settled by us. 


Maurice C. Hime, Esq., ll.d., sworn and examined. 


1558. Mr. Naish. — You are the present head 
master of Foyle College! — Yes. 

1559. Previously you were head master of Monaghan 
Diocesan School ! — Yes. 

1560. When were you appointed to Foyle College 1 
—In 1877. 

1561. Who appointed you! — The Bishop of Deny 
and the Governor of the Irish Society. 

1562. How many boarders have you 1 — Forty-two. 

1563. Of what ages ! — From eighteen down to ten. 

1564. From what parts of Ireland do they come 1 
—From all parts of Ireland, and one from England. 

1565. Where do the greater number come from 1 — 
I think from the neighbourhood of Dublin. 

1566. How many boarders come from Derry or the 
neighbourhood 1 — I should imagine about the quarter. 

1567. How many day boys have you 1 — Thirty-one. 
Seventy-three pupils altogether. 

1568. From what distance do the day boys come 1 
—Coleraine is the farthest, two come from it by train. 

1569. What is the course of instruction ? — Classical, 


mathematical, and commercial ; the same as in all the 
English and Irish grammar schools. 

1570. Is there a commercial course distinct from 
the classical 1 — The commercial boy is not obliged to 
learn classics. 

1571. How many are not learning classics !-r-Yery 
few that don’t learn Latin — a few more that don’t 
learn Greek. 

1572. Do the day boys and boai-ders attend the 
same classes ! — Yes. 

1573. What are the arrangements of the school 
as to hours ! — At ten minutes to nine we have prayers, 
when a chapter in the Bible is read. Day boys are 
not obliged to attend prayers. School is over at 
three, but there is half an hour of an interval at 
12-30. The boarders are allowed to play from three 
till five and then they come in to dinner. 

1574. I take it that all the boys in the school are 
Church of Ireland Protestants or Presbyterians! — 
At present they are. 

I 


Maurice C 
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1575. How many Presbyterians? — Four boarders 
and six day boys. 

1576. What staff is employed, and what salaries do 
they receive ? — Six. Mr. Butler receives £250 ; he 
is the chief classical master ; he is an ex-scholar and 
double gold medallist of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Mr. Egerton £150 — English Literature master. He 
is a gold medallist and graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and an ex-sizar. 

1577. How long have they been with you? — Mr. 
Butler has been with me five years and Mr. Egerton 
came this half year. 

1578. Besides these two?— Mr. Woods, a Royal 
University man, he gets £110 a year, and teaches 
mathematics. He has been four years with me. 

1579. Dr. Traill. — A re the first two resident as 
well as the third? — No; they take breakfast and 
lunch with me. 

1580. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — W as Mr. Egerton also a 
student of the Royal University ? — He was. 

1581. Mr. Naish.— W ho are the others?— Herr 
Bernard £75 — teacher of French and German. Mr. 
Price— Junior English and mathematics, £60 and 
residence. There is one mastership at present vacant. 
Mr. Ewing left me at end of last term. His salary 
was £140 a year. He was a scholar of Trinity 
College, Dublin. The master I engaged to take his 
place is ill, and hence the vacancy. 

1582. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — T hat is your full 
staff? — Yes ; six, with myself in addition. 

1583. Mr. Naish— W hat fees do the boarders 
pay ?— Fifty-four guineas, with deductions for brothers 
and for clergymen’s sons. 

1584. What do the day boys pay ? — From ten to 
twelve guineas, according to whether they learn classics 
or not. 

1585. What is the amount of your grant from the 
Irish Society ?— It is now £500 a year. It has been 
reduced at the rate of £50 a year for the last eight 
years. I declined to take Foyle College at £500 a 
year, because it was in a low condition. Accordingly 
a grant of £850 a year was given for the first two 
years. Then it was reduced to £800, then to £750, 
then to £700, £650, £600, £550, and now to £500, 
but I apprehend they will not reduce it any more.’ 
This was by special agreement with myself. 

1586. Then your assistants’ salaries are paid by 
yourself? — Yes. 

1587. Is there any other payment from the Society? 
— None but the exhibitions for the boys. 

1588. What is your tenure of office ? — Six months’ 
notice, but practically life-long during my <r 0 od 
behaviour. 

1589. Mr. Naish. — D oes the Society keep the school 
premises in repair?— They do not. The Governing 
Body would meet, and if I could persuade them to 
apply for it they might get the Society to make a 
grant for that purpose. 

1590. Have they spent any money on repairs since 
you were appointed?— Yes, at my urgent request 
they have improved the place immensely. 

1591. Could you say how much they have spent in 
those repairs ? — I don’t know. 

1592. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— D escribe the 
process by which you get a grant from the Irish 
Society when you want it ? — I ask Mr. Montgomery, 
the General Agent, to call a meeting of the Governing 
Body, and he generally complies. I appear before the 
Governing Body, and state, for example, that I think 
the drains and sewers should be repaired. Should I 
be able to persuade them to do so, they would then 
petition the Irish Society for a grant. 

1593. Then this Governing Body never meet except 
when put in motion by you ?— They meet without 
my knowledge if they do. 

1594. Have they any regular time of meeting or for 
visiting the school? — No. 

1595. The Act of Parliament says that the Govern- 
ing Body may make by-laws and regulations for the 


management of the school, also for regulating the i, , 
master and other masters, &c— is that all done l-Iv 
they once told me what to do. I have done 
ever since. They gave me the by-laws. (Produced" 

1596. Mr. Naish. — Since you were appointed K i 

master have the Irish Society made grants for reJ? 
or improvements?— On more than one occasion O 
my appointment they made a grant of £1 804 ' 
was almost all spent on the building under tire- 
architect’s supervision. ueu ' 

1597. When was the money for the drains , 
— three or four years ago. 

1598. Have they made any other grants ?— Thev 

gave £20 once to get some chemicals. y 

1599. No other ?— No. From the £1,804 there was 
some £60 odd that was not spent, and they allowed m 
to spend that partly on improving the gate lod«e he 
They pay the examiners for the Irish Society’s ex 
lubitions, and they pay the advertisements of these 
exhibitions. 


1600. What do they allow for exhibitions ?— One 

exhibition annually of £20 a year for two years and 
another of £30 a year for five years. ' 

1601. How much does that come to in each vewl 

—In all £190. year1 

1602. Are the exhibitions all filled? No TV 

£20 are, but the £30 are not. 


1 603. How are these exhibitions held ? — The £20 a 
year by boys under sixteen who are at the school, and 
the others are for boys who go to Trinity College. 

1604. Are they confined exclusively to boys who go 
to Trinity College ? — The £30 a year exhibitions are. 


1 605. How many are holding exhibitions at present? 
—There are two boys at present holding the £20 ex- 
hibitions, and three holding the £30. 

1606. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — How is it that 
the numbers are not full ? — Because my boys were not 
good enough to go up. 


1607. Mr. Naish — Are these exhibitions open to 
boarders and to day scholars alike ? — Yes. When I 
came to Derry the £20 exhibitions were open only to 
boarders, but I protested, and the change was made. 

1608. How are the two exhibitions of £20 held at 
present ?— By day boys. 

1609. Have the Irish Society any right to nominate 

to free scholarships ?— No. There are at present 

fourteen “ Irish Society Scholars.” 

1610. Are you bound to take these?— Yes; my 
predecessor had eighteen. I asked not to be required 
to take more than fourteen. They are not called free 
boys. I begged of the Irish Society to call them Irish 
Society scholars. They gain their scholarships by 
examination, and every six months there is a re- 
examination for them. 


1611. Do you mean to say that a boy received into 
the school as an Irish Society scholar is only entitled 
to it for six months ?— Yes. Then all the day boys, 
of the proper age, go in for it by competition, and we 
select fourteen of the boys as the result of the 
examination. 


1612. How is the examiner selected? — Rev. F. S. 
Aldhouse, of Drogheda, is the present examiner. 
Before that, Mr. Galbraith, of this town, was the 
examiner. He was nominated by me, and my nomina- 
tion was approved of by the Governing Body. 

. 1913. Dr. Traill. — These free scholarships are 
given by competition — who has the right to nominate 
boys to compete when there is a vacancy?— The 
Moderator of the General Assembly, the head master 
of the Model School, and the Bishop of Derry, have 
each the right to nominate one in turn. 

1614. Before selecting them for competition is there 
any investigation into the circumstances of the parents 

is there any test ? — No ; but a person would hardly 
go to the Bishop of Derry and ask for a nomination if 
he had £1,000 a year. They are seldom nominated if 
they are rich enough to pay. 

1615. Mr. Naish. — Are there any boys at present 
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. wing free scholarships who have not obtained them 
f )V competition ?— At present there are none. 

1616- Professor Dougherty. — Explain how tree 
levs are admitted ? — For the first six months a 

nminated boy gets in without any examination, and 
"t the* end cf the six months, if he fails to pass his 
examination, he has to pay for his education. 

1617- Rev. Dr. Molloy. — H e has to compete for 

^ 16 ^ 8 S " Dr. Traill. — Has he to compete with every 
(lav boy in the school 1 — They are open to all day boys 
in Derry under sixteen— to any boy that presents him- 
self under the specified age. 

1619. Do the Irish Society make any grant for these 
free boys 1— No ; to teach them is part of my agree- 
ment. I was asked to take eighteen, but I asked that 
there should not be more than fourteen. 

1620. Does the College possess any property except 
the buildings and grounds'! — Not so far as I know. 
They have some furniture, beds, blankets, <kc. 

1621. What is the extent of the grounds! — Nine 
to ten acres. 

1622. Professor Dougherty. — When did they pro- 
vide these blankets and beds?— My predecessor, Mr. 
Moffat, bought them from his predecessor, and when I 
had been a year there I got a letter from the Irish 
Society, saying that I was expected to pay £500 for 
these beds, for they had bought them from my prede- 
cessor. I said I would pay nothing of the kind — and 
that I did not require them, for that I had plenty of 
beds from Monaghan. They pay for the insurance of 
the house. 

1623. Mr Naisii. — How many boys are in your 
head class? — The University Entrance Class? There 
are probably four or five boys that hope to enter college 
this year. 

1624. Can you give us any idea of the percentage ot 
the boys who enter a university ? — No ; but very few 
enter business or commercial life. They go to the 
learned professions, or to the banks, or to Trinity 
College. 

1625. Do any of them go to the Queens Colleges? 
—Not very often ; because the exhibitions attract 
them to Trinity College. 

1626. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The by-laws 
prescribed the ages of the boys, and the fees both of 
day boys and boarders — were these prescribed with 
your concurrence? — The fees of the boarders were 
fixed with my concurrence, and I may say those of 
the day boys’ fees also. 

1627. Does tho power of fixing the fees rest with 
the Governing Body ? — Certainly, with regard to the 
day boys. 

1628. Dr. Traill. — Under the by-laws you could 
not raise the boarders’ fees ?— The Governors told me I 
might raise or lower the boarders’ fees as I thought 
desirable. 

1629. Mr. Naish. — How do you account for the 
£30 a year exhibitions not beirg all filled ? — When I 
came here any boy was supposed to have passed suffi- 
ciently well to get an exhibition, and I thought that 
some of these were not properly representative of the 
school, and I raised the percentage to what I thought 
it ought to be. 

1630. Where are the examinations conducted? — In 
Trinity College, the same examinations as for the 
Royal Scholarships and junior exhibitions. 

1631. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— How have your 
boys distinguished themselves in these examinations ? 
— Twice my boys got first in all Ireland. 

1632. The by-laws provide that you are to have the 
sole power of appointing and dismissing your assistant 
masters — how did you succeed in obtaining them — 
did you advertise? — Sometimes through an educa- 
tional agent in Dublin, sometimes through an agent 
in London. I got my German masters direct from 
Gottingen. 

1633. Professor Dougherty. — Have you always 
found them intelligible when they come ? — Excellent 


men all round, and as a rule they are extremely good Oct. 
teachers. jj aur 

1634. It is sometimes said that German teachers are jt; 
not so successful in teaching German as Irish teachers 
who know German ? — I think that is very likely. 

1635. You consider that those whom you have got 
have been fairly successful ? — As a rule — I got some 
excellent men. 

1636. Do you find them good disciplinarians ? — Yes. 

1637. Dr. Traill. — If your boy does not succeed 
in getting an exhibition at the examination in Trinity 
College must it not be that his marks are below those 
of the other exhibitioners?— Thirty-eight percent. I 
said ought to be the lowest for Foyle College boys. 

1638. There is no case in which any boy from 
Foyle College, who answered higher on the list than 
others who got exhibitions was refused an exhibition? 

— No — so far as I know when I thought a boy was 
not qualified I did not allow him to go up. 

1639. You could not fix the percentage? — No — 
without the consent of the Governing Body. 

1640. Mr. Naish. — Do the Irish Society pay the 
taxes ? — Yes, all. 

1641. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — In 1880 you had 
106 boys, of whom forty-seven were boarders, now 
you have forty-two boarders, and thirty-one day boys. 

How has the difference occurred ? — In three different 
ways. First, the establishment of Intermediate schools 
in Limavady, Omagh, Strabane, and Lifford ; also the 
success of the two other Derry schools, the Academy 
and St. Columb’s College. 

1642. Boys who used to have to come into Derry 
ai - e now able to get Intermediate education nearer- 
home ? — Yes. 

1643. Any other cause? — The general impecuni- 
osity of the people, consequent on the depression of 
trade, agitation, and so forth. 

1644. Is there any other cause of pupils having 
diminished in numbers with you ? — I think that land- 
lords and agents are not as well able to pay for their 
sons’ education as formerly. And so also with clergy- 
men’s sons. I remember once in Monaghan having 
twenty-six boarders, clergymen’s sons, paying full fees. 
That was before the disestablishment. These three 
causes more than account for the difference. 

1 645. I see you had four Roman Catholic boys in 
1880, have you any now?— No. They went away 
since St Columb’s College was established. It was 
about that time they left me. 

1646. There were twenty- two Presbyterians in 1880 
— how many have you now ? — Six day boys and four 
boarders. 

1647. To what do you attribute that reduction of 
twelve? — Partly to the Intermediate schools, and 
partly to the fact that a new head master has been 
appointed to the Academy since I came, and a great 
many boys that came to me now goto the Academy. 

1648. Although the schools are conducted on the 
same principles, you have fewer Presbyterians and 
they have fewer Episcopalians ? — I don’t know about 
their having the fewer Episcopalians, but I have 
fewer Presbyterians. 

1649. Mr. Naish. — Independent of the assistance 
given by the Irish Society, has there been ever any 
other local assistanee given to Foyle College ? — Mr. 
Hogg, one of the merchants in Derry, said he would 
give £10 a year for five years. That was won for 
three years. 

1650. When was it first given? — On my first ap- 
pointment. To whatever boy in the school came to 
the front in commercial subjects. 

1651. That was given for three years ? — He promised 
it for five years. 

1652. How often was it awarded? — Three times. 

1653. How was it that it died out? — I did not 
approve of the arrangement. The boy was obliged to 
sign a paper that he intended to go into commercial 
life. He might change his mind, and he was tempted 
to tell lies. I think it did an injury to his morale. 

I 2 
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’ 6 ‘ 1654. Professor Dougherty. — How many of the 

Maurice C. three boys did change their minds ? — I am not sure 
Hime, ll.d. that they did not all change their minds. One of 
them became a sailor, and another an assistant 
master, the third entered the Royal University. 

1655. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You have a prize 
fund made up by old boys — have you a considerable 
number ? — They are dying off one by one ; but we had 
a good number. 

1656. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Do you prepare any of 
your boys for the Intermediate examinations! — Yes. 

1657. How have they succeeded ? — We got a gold 
medal twice in Greek, and we got five exhibitions this 
year in the junior grade, and two prizes besides. 

1658. Do you consider the establishment of the 
Intermediate Education Board to have been advan- 
tageous to your school 1 — I think it has been a very 
great blessing to the whole education of the country. 

1659. Speaking generally, would you say that the 
success of a school at the Intermediate examinations 
furnishes a fair test of the efficiency of the school ? — 
Yes. 

1660. You receive grants in the form of results fees, 
and your pupils receive exhibitions and prizes! — 
Yes. 

1661. If there was to be an increase in the 
funds of the Intermediate Education Board, would 
you prefer that the increase should be applied to the 
grant for results fees, or to the exhibitions and prizes 1 
— I think a greater number of exhibitions would be 
better — to Foyle College. 

1662. Where a sufficient sum already exists to pay 
the masters, you would prefer an increase in the 
amount given for exhibitions to an increase in the 


Mr. Dick’s boys go in for commercial life as of von 
—I think more of his boys go into commercial life 

1673. Up to the age of sixteen what difference ' 
there in the education of a boy intended for ^ 
university career and that of a boy intended fo a 
commercial career !— I think there should be practical^ 

1674. For example, would a boy that was tauohi 

Euclid up to the age of sixteen be in a position to learn 
mensuration afterwards if he wanted it for commercial 
life!— I think such a boy would learn more mensura- 
tion in twelve months than at twelve he would lo- 
in four years. earn 

1675. In the north of Ireland is German regarded 
as an essential branch of education for commercial lifel 
— -I don’t know, but it ought to be. 

1676. Do many boys go from Derry to school in 
Germany! — I have only heard of two so doing. 

1677. Dr. Traill. — Is book-keeping taught in the 
school!— Yes, it is one of the Intermediate subjects. 

1678. Is political economy taught! — No; it is not 

1679. There was a witness yesterday in Raphoe 
who stated that ancient history and Mill’s Political 
Economy were required for bank examinations? 

1680. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— Up to a certain sta«e in 
a boy’s education, do you think that all boys ou"ht to 
be educated in the same course ? — Yes ; except as 
regards Greek. I think they should all learn Latin. 

1681. To what age would you make the education 
the same ? — It depends upon the boy, but I think up 
to the age of sixteen or seventeen. Then I would give 
him special subjects. 

1682. Say to the middle grade in the Intermediate 
course ? — Yes. • 


results fees ? — Yes. 

1663. Speaking for Ireland generally, do you think 
that an increase of results fees is more required than 
an increase of exhibitions ? — Certainly. 

1664. On the whole, you are fairly well satisfied 
with the working of the Intermediate system? — 
Yes. 

1665. The course of education in your college is 
mainly shaped with a view to a university career ?— 
Yes. 

16G6. And the boys that come to you for education 
with a view to a commercial career, pass through that 
course just the same as those intended for a univirsity 
cax-cer? — With the exception of Greek and Latin, if 
they don’t like to learn classics. 

1667. Has it occurred to you that if you had a 
special department for pupils intended for a commercial 
career it would be an advantage ? — No ; I once asked 
the boys in the school who intended to go to commercial 
life to stand up, and there were only three out of a 
hundred who were going in for a commercial life. At 
that time we devoted ourselves still more to commercial 
studies. 

1668. To what do you attribute the remarkable fact 

that only three per cent, of your pupils wished to go 
into commercial life ? — I think the impression has got 
abroad that there is an Episcopalian, Conservative, 
Trinity College atmosphere about Foyle College. I 
am not responsible for the feeling. ° 

1669. Would it be possible to infuse some new 
element into that atmosphere, by developing a com- 
mercial department in your school ? — I think* as Ion" 
as Mr. Dick is at the Academical Institution I cannot 
get any more Derry day boys. 

1670. He draws away the commercial boys ?— Be- 
tween us we draw all the boys. 

1671. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Are the schools 
themselves tending to separate into a good school for 
boys intended for a university career and a good 

school for boys intended for a commercial career ? 

The Academy is conducted on exactly the same prin- 
ciple as mine for boys preparing for the University, 
and so long as we charge the same fees there will not 
be any difference in the commercial boys. 

1672. Do you know whether as large a proportion of 


1683. The main difference would be, that after that 
stage you would substitute a modern language for 
Greek ? — Yes. 

1684. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Do you consider 
that a fee of ten or twelve guineas is beyond the means 
of those who want to send their boys to a good school ? 
— That is not so. All in Derry who want a good 
education can pay ten or twelve guineas. Then there 
are the fourteen Irish Society Scholarships. 

1685. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— That is in the flourishing 
city of Derry ? — Yes. 

1 686. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Do you think that 
if the fees were lowered the attendance would be 
larger ?— I don’t think if I lowered the fees I would 
get one more boy, and you would not get as good 
teachers if the fees were lowered. 

16S7. Do your fees amount to a sufficient sum to pay 
the expenses of the assistant masters and other ex- 
penses! — If I had not private means for the last 
couple of years I could not have lived. I pay at 
present £781 a year in salaries, exclusive of board 
and residence. I could not do that out of a salary of 
£500. J 

1688. Your present Governing Body consists of five 
persons? — Yes. 

1689. Do you think it would be advantageous to 
your school if you had an active governing body? — 
Yes. 

1690. If it were managed as the Academy is 
managed, do you think it would be an advantage to 
your school ? — Decidedly so. I would be delighted to 
have plenty of good governors for Foyle College. 

1691. How do you think the governors should be 
appointed? — That is the difficulty. Whatever way 
they have in the Academy must be a good way. 

1692. The Governor of the Irish Society is resident 
in London? — Yes. 

1693. Does he visit Derry every year ? — Yes. 

1694. Does he always go to Foyle College? — Not 
always. 

1695. The Deputy-Governor also lives in London? 
— Yes. 

1696. The next is the Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, wbo 
holds office for a limited period? — Yes. 
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1697. And unless lie is a Derry clergyman, he is 

“Tfi^And the last is the Mayor— does he take any 
•n terest in the college!— Yes, both before and since 
r was Mayor he took an interest in it. 

1699. But I am speaking of the Mayors generally ? 

-^0 o n your prize days, -who represents the 
ror _:' n „ body ?- I generally ask one to come who 
£° ° Sir Edward Reid and Mr. Darcus both 

lives uuu. , , 


CA 1701 Did the Bishop of Derry cornel— Oh, yes. 

1702! Do you think that a local governing body 
would tend to increase the number of pupils 1— Yes, 

if there are any boys to come. 

1703 Would you have any jealousy about the 
emerning body having charge or control over the 
school!— No* the slightest. I tlunk it would be ad- 
vantageous, judging from the results in other cases. 

1704. Professor Dougherty. — Would you retain the 
mixed constitution of this governing body 1— I would, 

Ce 'l705? r Would you be in favour of giving efficient 
representation to the various, religious bodies!— 
Certainly. „ _ ... 

1706. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— Is there anything 
you could suggest to make the school more efficient 
and useful 1 — If you had plenty of money, I would 
surest a good many things : — the structural repairs 
should be looked after every year. Foyle College 
was built in 1814, and it would require £100 a year 
to keep it in repair. I would also suggest that before 
the head master was worn out, he should be pensioned 
off— say, after a service of 30 years. 

1707. In those cases is it the school or the head 
master that dies off first !— Both together. 

1708. What do you think ought to be the life of a 
head master 1— It depends on the age at which he gets 
his appointment. I got mine at 25, and I hope to 
live a good many years yet. 

1709. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— At what age do you think 
a schoolmaster ought to be pensioned off ! — As soon 
as the school begins to decline from his own in- 
firmities. 

1710. Would you leave the decision on that point to 
the governing body 1 — Yes. 

1711. Dr. Traill. — Would you pension him after a 
service of 30 years — would not that be a serious drain 
on the funds! — I suggest that only if there were 
plenty of money. 

1712. Would it not be a reasonable thing to say to 
a head master on his appointment — “ We will appoint 
you for five, ten, or fifteen years, with the power of 
reappointment. You may make a fortune in that time 
if you can," and then at the end of twenty years lie 
may be able to retire without a pension 1 — That is, 
grab and scrape together at the expense of the school. 
It would be a very bad policy, and there are very few 
good men who would take the place if they were to 
be sent away after fifteen years. 

1713. But with the power of renewal 1 — Even so. 

1714. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I think Adam 
Smith says the profession of a schoolmaster i3 the 
most certain in the world! — This is my twenty -first 
year of being a headmaster, and I have found it a very 
prosperous and happy life. 

1715. Do you think the governing body should have 
power to get rid of the head master the moment the 
decline of the school showed that his infirmities were 


telling on it! — Yes — with a pension. 

1716. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — The increase in the 
number of Intermediate schools here has led to a falling 
away of the attendance at yours! — 1 should think so, 

1717. Is that an advantage to education! — It is a 
disadvantage to me personally, but it is an advantage 
generally, because the farmer has education brought to 
his very door. Mr. Pooler, of Limavady, for example, 
has a very good school in Limavady. 

1718. Do you think it would be better to have a 


lar<*e number of small classical schools than a few large Out. 7 , i«s«. 
schools ! — I think it would be advantageous to educa- M aur jce(3. 
tion generally. I think there are few enough at nlmo, ll:d. 
present. ; but not to make more. 

1719. Your evidence would seem to indicate that if 
the number of small schools were increased the large 
schools would suffer ? — In the immediate neighbour- 
hood they would. 

1720. Professor Dougherty. — If funds were avail- 
able do you think that payment by results would be a 
good way of applying them 1 — Partly. 

1721. I understand that while advocating the 
principle for the rest of Ireland, you don’t favour a 
personal application of the principle 1 — I don’t quite 
understand the question, but, of course, if any change 
were likely to take .money out of my own pocket, I 
would, personally, rather have things as they are. 

1722. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Results fees vary, 
but taking an ordinary school with a fixed number of 
pupils, and doing the same work year after year, ought 
the results fees to vary very much? — I don’t think 
they will if the number of the boys remain the same, 
and if the Intermediate rules remain the same. 

1723. What was the smallest amount you got? — 

£47 was the smallest. They changed.the rules that 
year. 

1724. Having regard to the fluctuating character of 
the results fees — do you think an average of three 
years, or any other means by which the payment by 
results would give the teacher greater certainty, could 
be suggested! — I would have a fixed minimum. 

1725. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — What was the year in 
which the results fees were so low ? — The year they 
made some changes — 1884 I think. 

1726. I believe the falling off in the results fees was 
due to the insufficiency of funds. Owing to the great 
increase in the number of pupils it was necessary to 
reduce the rate of payment for results, and also to 
reduce the amount payable for exhibitions ; but by far 
the greater proportion of the reduction fell on the 
results fees! — Yes. 

1727. Professor Dougherty. — You said there was 
an impression that Foyle College was an Episcopalian, 
Conservative, Trinity College sort of school— is there 
anything to justify that impression in the management 
of the school ? — Not an earthly thing. It simply has 
been always and is still merely an idea. 

1728. How do you provide for the religious educa- 
tion of your Presbyterian boarders 1 — I wrote to a 
Presbyterian minister of Derry, asking would he visit 
and teach them, but he did not respond to it, and they 
now go to Mr. Potter. Mr. Potter visits the school 
very often. 

1729. Did you provide accommodation forthePresby- 
rerian boys in Presbyterian churches 1 — Any that liked 
to go ; but the parents say generally they would rather 
they would go with the rest of the boys. I have had 
seats in Mr. Ross’s church, and I have boarders who 
went to Mr. Cargin’s church. I would not like it to 
be understood that because the minister did not come 
there was any ill feeling. He simply thought they 
had a school of their own. 

1730. Where is this school of their own?— The 
Academy. I mean it lias many of their members on 
the governing body. Mr. Rogers and others gave 
evidence that Foyle College was an Episcopalian school. 

1731. Was not that evidence supported by some 
rules which were produced?— No. 

1732. Dr. Traill.— Or based on the history of the 
school before your time ? — Yes. 

1733. You are the first lay master ?— Yes. 

1734. And the fact that they were Episcopalian 
clergymen who were masters before that, gave rise to 

this°idea? Two or three leading Presbyterians of 

Derry have told me that if I had been here twenty 
years before they would never have built the Academy. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— The Bishop of Derry 
being at the head of the governing body might give 
rise to the idea that the school was Episcopalian 
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.886. 1735 . Professor Dougherty. — B ut is not the head 

0 . °f tlie Presbyterian Church a member of the governing 
, D . body ? 

Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — I s he ever here ? 

Witness . — When Professor Wit hero w -was Governor 
of Foyle College, as Moderator of the General 
Assembly, I wrote, asking him to visit the school. I 
have his letter in my hand, in which he begs leave to 
decline. (Letter handed in.) 

1736. Professor Dougherty — I suppose he de- 
clined on the ground that the school was an Episco- 
palian institution 1 — He took no interest in it. 

1737. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I may read some 
passages from the letter. He says he does not intend 
it to be an official communication. It is dated Sep- 
tember 19th, 1879. He says : — 

“ Being a stranger in the city, you may not be aware of 
the circumstances in which we are relatively placed. The 
authorities of the institution over which you now so worthily 
preside, resisted all attempts either to reform it or to adapt 
it to the wants of the people of this city, until, at last, the 
citizens, at great expense to themselves, were obliged to 
provide another institution, which is in every way, I believe 
worthy of our confidence and support. Had you then been 
in your present position, I believe this might not have 
occurred ; but it has occurred, and we cannot go back upon 
the past. A seat for the Moderator of the General Assembly 
on your Board of Governors is not a reform which presents 
any attractions for me. It would only make me responsible 
for what I could not approve and could not amend. I am 
not authorised to speak for succeeding Moderators, but so 
far as I am concerned I am disposed to leave the entire 
Derry ” blhty Wher ° tbe power is ~ with the Bishop of 

1738. Professor Dougherty.— I find in the pros- 
pectus of the college, issued in 1878, the following 

“ Once a fortnight the boys are required to assemble 
to hear the Articles of belief read by the pastor, and 
the boys are to attend Divine service in Derry 
Cathedral ” ? — I was reprimanded by the governing 
body for issuing that prospectus, and if you look 
further down the evidence from which you are 
quoting, you will find that it was withdrawn by the 
governing body as soon as they saw it. 

1739. But the issue of that prospectus would be 
one of the things that would tend to strengthen the 
impression you have referred to? — That is not the 
reason given in Professor Witherow’s own letter. 

Professor Dougherty.— D r. Witlierow, as Mo- 
derator of the General Assembly, resented bein'* 
placed on a governing body in which he had no influ" 
ence whatever, and from which even the power of 
appointing a head master was withdrawn. 

1740. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — W ho appoints 
the head master 1— The Bishop of Derry and the 
Governor of the Irish Society. 

1741. Dr. Traill — T hat had all occurred before 
you came, and arose from circumstances that occurred 
before you came? — Yes. 

1742. And you, a layman, were appointed as a lay- 
man to get over the difficulty ?— Yes. 

1743. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I f a governin'* 
body was formed as you have pointed out, do you 
think it ought to have the appointment and removal 
of the head master ? — Yes. I think anything that would 
tend to popularise the school would be of advantage. 

1744. How do you receive the money from the Irish 


Society i— Half-yearly. You asked me about » 
salary— of the £500, £250 is supposed S’ 
self, and £250 for the assistant nfasters • butrt” 5 '' 
came, they found that I paid far more than joS® 1 
had paid £900 odd, so they give me the enSrfch 1 1 
1745. Dr. Traill. — D o you think that j n !f’ 
general management of the school, it would 1 ™ 

for the advantage of the school that the endL'""'" 
shou d be paid through the head master, md tSf 
should pay the assistant masters, or that it i ? la 
better for the assistant masters to be paid direct!, 
of p® endowment! Theoretically it would 57 e ? 
that the assistant masters should be paid direct!. . 
of the endowment. °ut 

1746 And that the head master should look to the 
fees for his own emoluments ?— Yes. co “ e 

1747. Suppose I was going to give £500, would it 
be better to give the £500 to yon, and say v„„ 
pay the assistant masters out of it, or to say I S 
give you £100, say, and you must give the £400 1 
the assistant masters, and look to the fees for T 
o™ remuneration ! And no boys at the school ! 

1748 No beys m the school at all.— £500 a year 
to the head master would be best ; but if the iierf 
master is a worthy and proper master, you m3 
depend upon him and give him the entire money 6 

1749 We have experience of the whole money tain, 

g r‘, w r d v“ ster - and 1,0 b °7 s a ‘ all m thf 

school. — Well, the system is a wrong one. 

• ™: b) ° tllink be in future more 

advisable that the salaries should be paid to the head 
master irrespective of the number of pupils, and that 
he should pay the assistant teachers as he liked bin,. 

. 1 ~ imk an y bead master should depend 
entirely on fees. 1 

1751. What is the minimum amount?— Well it 
school V6ry mUCh ° n the S e °S ra P hic al position of ’the 

1752. Take any of the Royal schools?— You would 

not get a really good man to take one of them if he 
dul not feel that he had a good income to begin with 
and also the prospect of an increase. ’ 

1753. But there would be the chance of fees f I 

do not think any man would give up his chances at 
the Bar for the chance of school fees. 

• 1 T 6 i Bu , t SU PP° SC tlie income was fixed, do you 
think the school would be more successfully worked if 
the head master got the entire sum, or that he should 
be dependent mainly on fees?-! have had no ex- 
perience of the one side ; I cannot answer. I know 
whatever way the Coleraine school is managed, it is a 
very successful school. Monaghan is getting on very 
well too. ° J 

1755. Professor Dougherty— Have you ever had 

a Presbyterian assistant master ? Yes. 

1756. More than one ?— Yes. In fact [ never asked 
questions. By the by-laws I am permitted to take 
Dissenters The only thing is that there should be no 
Koman Catholics. I had, besides, a Plymouth Brother : 
he was with me for three days. 

1757. Rev. Dr. Molloy— Where did he go then ? 

— H e went to law. 

1758. Lord Justice FitzGibbox— I suppose it was 
not on account of his religious views that he went away 
so quickly. 


Thomas B. I 759 - Mr. Naisii.— Y ou are agent to the Irish 
Montgomery, Society? — Yes. 

esq., j.p. 1760. You succeeded Mr. PI unket?— Yes. 

1761. You are acquainted with the manner in which 
they administer their funds ? — Yes. 

1762. Could you tell us the total amount applied 


Thomas B. Montgomery, Esq., j.p., sworn and examined. 


1764. Mr. Naish. — Begin with Foyle College— 
■what was the amount given to it?— The amounts 
are variable. For 1886 it is £500 a year for the head 
master. 

1765. When was that £500 determined upon? — I 
understand, some time about 1878. They made t 


b the last year' in aid of education inlxmdondmyl ^33^3^3 -?7 "3* 

-Speaking from recollection, about £4 501) J ' P"* “. 1878 . “ d dimmtshed srnce by 

1763. Dr. Traill. — Are you including Coleraine 1 resolution prevmuslv arrived at. 


resolution previously arrived at. 

1766. Dr. Traill. — Is it to diminish any farther? 
- Not that I am aware of ; not after this year. 
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i"67 Mr. Naish. — As regards the Academical 
i iitntion Londonderry, what is the amount of the 
JjSJ-SlO; paid half-yearly. All these are by 

8D 1768 gl Professor Dougherty.— Is the grant to the 
, jpmical Institution on a different footing from that 
5 Foyle College 1-No. 

1769. Is the grant made by the Society every year! 

1770 Has it to be applied fori — No. I have to 
report on all these grants to the Society. 

1771. Mr. Naish. — As to what have you to report 1 
__As to the state of efficiency in which the different 
institutions are. 

1772. Do you inspect the schools ! — 1 cannot in- 
spect all the schools, but I get information from the 


l6 j773 fake Foyle College 1 — I am in almost daily 
communication with the head master, and am very 
frequently there. 

1774.. You say the amount of the grant to the 
Aoademical Institution is £2101 — Yes. 

1775. When was that amount fixed 1 — I could not 


tell you the date. 

1776. Dr. Traill. — Was it from the foundation of 
the institution. Was it before Dr. Hime’s appoint- 
ment or since 1 — I fancy since. There is another 
donation of £300 to the Academical Institution which 
expires in June, 1888, in addition to the £210. 

1777. So that they are at present getting £5101 — 

Yes. . 

1778. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What is that 
£300 paid fori — I think for incidental expenditure. 
The £210 is paid, £105 every half year, to the 
Secretary. 

1779. You do not know when the £300 commenced! 


—No. 

1780. How long have you been agent 1 — About a 
year and a half. 

1781. Then there is Saint Columb’s College — what 
is the amount of the grant to it 1 — It is divided into 
three heads : £50 to the classical master, £50 to the 
English master, and £25 to the assistant master. 

1782. Do you know when that commenced 1 — I 
could not tell you. 

1783. Professor Dougherty. — Did the Irish Society 
contribute anything to the building fund of Saint 
Columb’s 1 — I am not aware that they did. 

1784. Mr. Naish. — Is there any other educational 
institution in the city of Londonderry to which the 
Irish Society contributes 1 — I may say there is not an 
educational establishment to which they do not con- 
tribute. 

1785. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Is there any other Inter- 
mediate school to which they contribute! — I think 
not. 

1786. The other institutions to which they con- 
tribute are primary schools ! — I think so. As I have 
said £4,500 a year to Derry and Coleraine. 

1787. How much of that goes to Deny? — I could 
not tell you. 

1788. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — How much of 
that is for female education 1 — There are scholarships. 

1789. How are the institutions chosen! — That was 
done a long time before I had the agency. 

1790. But who does it! — Of course the Society in 
the first instance. These institutions come before the 
Society in the first place to ask for certain monies as 
subscriptions and donations, and the Society always 
entertain these applications, and vote the sum if they 
think fit. 

1791. Who represents the Society! — The whole 
Court, twenty-six in number. 

1792. Are these votes made here or in London 1 — 
Both here and in London. 

1793. Have there been any grants made for inter- 
mediate schools for girls! — None have been made 
through me ; I have received no such application. 

1794. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — If you received any such 


application would you forward it 1 — It would be my 
duty to forward it. 

1795. But up to the present you have not received 
any 1 — No. 

1796. What is the principle followed by the Society 
in the distribution of its grants 1 — I suppose the prin- 
ciple of doing the greatest amount of good to the 
largest number of people. 

1797. The Protestant intermediate schools get 
£1,010 a year, and the Catholic intermediate School 
gets £125 — do you think that mode of distribution 
proceeds on the principle of doing the greatest amount 
of good to the greatest number of people! — In saying 
that, you must take into consideration how the Society 
are asked, and the number of times, and the people 
who apply. I could only speak of a limited experience 
in the agency. It is just possible the Catholics may 
not have applied in equal numbers. 

1798. If they did apply it would be your dtlty to 
forward their application 1 — Certainly. 

1799. Dr. Traill. — Would you say that the balance 
of the £4,500, which you say is devoted to primary 
schools, is divided in the same proportions between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics — are the remainder 
of the grants made in any shape or form in proportion 
to the denominations. In grants to primary schools 
you could not say that the same proportion of the re- 
mainder of the £4,500 was given to the Protestants, 
as compared with the Roman Catholics — are they 
given to primary schools as such! — Yes. 

1800. Are they given to Church schools, or to Pres- 
byterian schools ! — I think they are very fairly divided. 

1801. Given to all schools 1 — I would say so. 

1802. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — * Have you any 
list which would show what these grants are !— I have 
a private* list. 

Mr. B. II. Lane . — The grants of the Society are 
private property. 

1803. Dr. Traill. — Do you mean a private book of 
your own, as distinguished from the books of the Society 1 

Mr. B. 11. Lane. — No. 

1804. Dr. Traill. — Then you mean the books of 
the Society ? 

Mr. B. 11. Lane. — Yes. 

1805. Dr. Traill. — In the books you have a full 
list of these 1 

Mr. B. 11. Lane . — There is a private list. 

1806. Dr. Traill. — But have you a book in your 
agency office with separate entries of the expenditure 
on education, of the Irish Society 1 

Mr. B. H. Lane. — No, they do it by lists. 

1807. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Would it be too 
much to ask you to give us the lists of the grants for 
1885! 

Mr. B. II. Lane.- —There is a list annually pub- 
lished and audited. 

180S. Professor Dougherty.— That list gives the 
total amount of the grants to schools, but it does not 
give the particulars 1 

Mr. B. 11. Lane . — It does not give the particulars. 

1809. Mr. Naish. — We would require to have a 
* return of the entire amount of the grants for educa- 
tion, and the amounts to the different schools. 

1810. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. ^-Speaking roughly, 
what is the total amount of the net rental out of 
which their educational grants to the amount of 
£4,500 are made 1— ( Witness )— About £12,000 a year. 

1811. I believe you give grants for a great many 
other purposes 1 — Yes. 

1S12. What is the grant to the Academical Insti- 
tution in Coleraine 1 — I could not tell you exactly the 
figures. I think it is about £500 a year. 

1813. What is your view of Dr. Hime’s title to 
his salary! — My view of the matter is that Dr. 
Hime receives his salary during the pleasure of the 
Court to give it. All these grants are during the 
pleasure of the Court. 

1814. He said that in 1880 you agreed to give him 
£850 a year, reducible by £50 a year to £500, at 


* Appendix B., No. IV., p. 308. 


OU. 7 , 1886 . 

Thomas B. 
Montgomery 
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which it is to remain from the present time for- 
ward. You say that the grant is during the plea- 
sure of the Court. He appears to admit that you 
could stop it ? — It is a grant at the pleasure of the Court. 

1815. And the other grants are in the same posi- 
tion ? — Yes. 

1816. Mr. Naisit. — W hat are the other grants to 
Foyle College? — There is £l 50 for exhibitions. Then 
there are what are called House Scholarships, which 
are two sums of £20, tenable each for two years to 
boys in Foyle College. 

1817. Rev. Dr. MoXiLOV. — I s this over and above 
the £500 a year ? — Yes, over and above £500. That is 
all the regular payments. We pay all rates andtaxes. 

1818. Mr. Naish. — H ow much do the rates and 
taxes come to ? — Rates, taxes, and insurance come to 
nearly £70 a year. 

1819. What is the amount for repairs? — That 
would be fitful. As a matter of fact o:., the appli- 
cation of the governing body some years ago, the 
Irish Society made a donation of £1,800, the great 
proportion of which was spent for repairs. 

Mr. B. H. Lane . — There were conditions attached 
to that. The minute book of the governing body 
states that the Society would only grant that £1,804 
on the condition that the chapel, which had been erected 
at the back of the school by the preceding head master 
was entirely removed, and turned into school-rooms. 

1820. Mr. Naisii. — W hy was that condition made? 
Mr. B. II. Lane . — I believe it was objected to by the 

people of Derry that it was being turned into a church. 

1821. Dr. Traill. — A t whose expense was the 
chapel erected. 

Mr. B. II. Lane . — I believe the former head master 
put it up. 

1822. Dr. Traill. — D id he get a grant from the 
Irish Society to put it up ? 

B. II. Lane. — No. 

Dr. Hime . — The head master lived in Crawford- 
square, and I agreed to give up that house, and that 
they should build me two additional rooms at the 
College. They built four additional rooms, also a 
stable and a coach-house, and an infirmary, and 
changed the chapel into a school-room. 

1823. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — D oes the Society provide 
exhibitions for St. Columb’s College ? — No. 

1824. Or pay the taxes ? — No. 

1825. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — H as the Society 
any ownership in Foyle College ? — The Society had 
so large an ownership in it that I understand they 
bought it. 

1826. Professor Dougherty. — W hen? — From the 
Church Temporalities Commissioners. 

1827. Dr. Traill. — A s a diocesan college? — (No 
answer.) 

1828. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — D oes it belong to them 
now? — (No answer.) 

Mr. B. H. Lane . — They have transferred their 
ownership ; they are not the owners at all, and do not 
claim to be. They have nothing to do with it at all ; 
they are merely contributors. 

1829. Mr. Naisii.— I n addition to the £1,800, there 

was a further grant for the improvement of the drain- 
age — we have heard from Dr. Hime that there was ? 

I understood that that was included in the £1,800. 

Mr. B. II. Lane . — On 17tli August, 1881, it was 
directed that the head master having applied for a 
grant for the improvement of the drainage, an appli- 
cation should be made to the Irish Society for a grant 
of the necessary sum, and then there was a reply by 
tlie Society. 

1830. Mr. Naish. —W hat was the amount of the 
grant ? 

Mr. B. H. Lane . — £453 15s. 4 d. 

1831. Mr. Naish (to Mr. Montgomery ). — Of course 
you have no personal knowledge of the Society before 
the date of your appointment as agent? — None. 

1832. You will send us a list of the applications 
containing the particulars of the grants? — Yes. 


1833. Dr. Traill. — Do you know the Dom.Ur 

of the estates of the Irish Society ? No. P P ulat >on 

Mr. B. II. Lane . — The population of the TO i,„i „ 
Derry is about 30,000. 6 whole of 

1834. Dr. Traill. — Have you any record of 
numbers of the different religious denominations ® 

Dr. Hime. — The population of Derrv in lssi 
29,162 of whom 5,815 were Episcopalians S 
Presbyterians, and about 16,000 Roman Catholic 

1835. Dr. Traill. — The estate is co-terminous win, 
the county of Londonderry. — Yes. 

1836. Lord Justice FitzGibbon— I see aminut 

in 1878 that the grant was made, provided the chanel 
was '■ deconsecrated,” and the books secured to form 
a library, and that £100 a year should be given £ 
five years towards providing suitable accommodation 
for the library ; and a note is made on the minutes to 
the effect that the governing body accepts the kind 
offer of the Irish Society. There is also a grant 
building an infirmary on certain conditions— do you 
hold yourselves at liberty to put conditions on anv 
of your grants ? — Yes. 3 

1837. Professor Dougherty,— H ave you anv 

scholarships in Saint Columb’s College ?— No. 3 

1838. You have never thought of throwing open 

these scholarships to the boys of any other college in 
Londonderry?— The house scholarships are strictly 
confined to pupils of Foyle College. 3 

1839. Would you see any objection to throwing 
them open to the boys of other colleges?— I am sure 
the head master would have a very great objection 


1840. Don t you think Foyle College would hold 
its own m any competition?— I suppose thev would 
be just as well satisfied to have it as it is at present. 

Dr. Hime.— I received the appointment to Fovle 
College on certain conditions. One of these conditions 
was that these exhibitions were attached to the school, 
and I was not to be subject to have these removed at 
the pleasure of the Irish Society. 

1841. Dr. Traill. — You do not consider the 
annual grant of £500 a year contingent on the vote 
of the Board for each year. 

1842. Dr. Hime. — I don’t think that they could 
take it away without a breach of faith. 

1843. Dr. Traill. — Have you any agreement, or 
deed, or "document granting that £500 to you? 

Dr. Hime . — Yes ; an agreement. 

1844. Dr. Iraill. — Did they bind themselves to 
give you notice at any time ? 

Dr. Hime. — They said I was only dismissable by the 
Bishop of Deny, and the Governor of the Irish Society. 

1845. Dr. Traill. — Therefore, during good be- 
haviour your agreement lasts. 

Dr. Hime . — Yes. 

1846. Dr. Traill. — What was the date of your 
appointment? 

Dr. Hime . — January, 1877. 

1847. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — There was no 
meeting between the 30th August, 1876 till 14th 
August, 1877, when certain resolutions of the Court 
were read, and on that occasion the Lord Bishop of 
Derry submitted, on the part of Mr. Hime, certain 
amendments to the draft by-laws. There is not even 
a minute of your appointment. 

Dr. Hime . — In another book there is; Mr. 
Montgomery has it in his possession. 

1848. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — In the Foyle 
College Act the head master’s appointment and the 
power of fixing his salary are vested in the Bishop of 
Derry and the Governor of the Irish Society. 

® r - Hime . — From the nature of my endowment lor 
eight years, dropping £50 a year, I don’t think they 
could dismiss me, morally, if not ill-conducted, for 
eight years. 

1849. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You say that 
during these eight years it was part of your bargain 
that these scholarships should be attached to the 
College ? — Yes. 


* Appendix B., No. III. p. 307. 
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• Dr. TbAU.Ii. — S uppose the school became absolutely 
^Dn ^Sime. —That could only be through my mis- 

C ° 185 0 ' Mr. Naish (to Mr. Montgomery ).— Since your 
anointment have you visited the Academical In- 
stitution ?— I have, once for the purpose of attending 
the distribution of prizes. 


1851. Was it as representative of the Irish Society ! Oct 7, ies«. 

— I mistook the hour and was too late ; but it would xi-omaa B 
be as i - epresentative of the Irish Society I would be Montgomery, 
there. esq., j.p. 

1852. Did you visit Saint Columb’s 1 ? — I did, once. 

1853. I believe Dr. Hirne’s salary, or the allowance 
made to him, is paid to himself direct! — Yes. 


LONDONDERRY ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION. 


James MacMaster, m.a., d.lit., f.r.u.i., sworn and examined. 


1854. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are the 
Honorary Secretary of the Governors of the London- 
derry Academical Institution ! — Yes. 

1855- Your governing body consists of a large 
number of gentlemen qualified in different ways ! — I 
have brought copies of our trust deed with me which 
specifies the nature and qualifications of our governing 
body. (Handed in.) , 

■ 1856. Besides ex-officio members, I see it consists 
of all persons being Protestants, who, before the 
31st December, 1879, paid £50 during their lives — how 
many qualified in that way are now living 1 — Thirty- 
one. 

1857. But there was originally a larger number ! — 
A list is given of all subscribers of £5 and upwards. 
Miss Brooke and Dr. Todd subscribed £50 each since 
1879, but that gave them no status as governors. 

1858. There are eighteen others of whom fifteen at 
least shall be laymen resident in Londonderry or 
within five miles — how are they elected!— The first 
six vacate office at the end of the year, but are eligible 
for re-election. Those elected are placed at the end 
of the list. They are really co-opted by the majority 
of the board. 

1859. You have fourteen ex-officio governors and 
a number of subscribers who are dying out and the 
remainder are co opted. Of the remaining eighteen, 
thirteen are Presbyterians, three Episcopalians, one 
Reformed Presbyterian, and one Independent 1 — Yes. 

1860. Down to 1878 you received £6,051 15s. Id., 
of which £5,258 was acknowledged in the trust 
deed! — Yes. 

1861. The Irish Society granted £1,000 in virtue of 
which they have a right to nominate three members 
of the board of management ! — Which right of re- 
presentation they have never exercised. 

1862. I see in the list of subscribers there are 
only four Episcopalians altogether 1 — I think so. 

1863. Do any of them take any active part! — I 
think three of them were candidates for the rep- 
resentation of the City of Londonderry. 

1864. Did any one of the three take any particular 
interest in the school 1 — Not since I came to Deny in 
1875. Virtually all the money with the exception of 
what was given by the Irish Society was subscribed 
by Presbyterians, and Independents. 

1865. Since 1878 you have received £382 13s. 4 d., 
subscription to capital! — Yes, and £200 of that 
was from the Irish Society, and ten guineas from the 
Skinners’ Company. 

1866. The grants from the Irish Society come to 
£160 a year to increase your masters’ salaries, and 
£50 a year for school exhibitions! — Yes. 

1867. You put these down as permanent! — As has 
been explained to-day, all these grants are at the 
pleasure of the Society. 

1868. You have not to apply for them 1 — They are 
paid byMr. Montgomery into the bank. £50 for the 
classical and English head master ; £50 for the com- 
mercial and mathematical head master ; £50 for the 
teacher of modern languages, and £10 for the teacher 
of the preparatory school. With regard to the exhi- 
bitions, if we make any alteration in the mode of 
allocating we inform the Irish ' Society, and we have 
always been left free to make what changes we think 
desirable. 


1869. Professor Dougherty. — Are these school Professor 
exhibitions 1 — The winner must either remain in the MacMaster 
school for a year or enter college with honours. To 

defray incidental expenditure, the Society also gave 
£150 a year for two years, from 1881 to 1883, and 
£100 for five years, from 1883 to 1888. 

1870. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Do you make 
application for this! — We had to do so, and we shall 
have to do so in 1888. An additional grant was given 
to our general fund to help to extinguish our debt. 

1871. They are giving you £510 in all at present! 

■ — Yes. 

1872. Professor Dougherty. — Do you expect your 
debt will be extinguished in 1888! — The grant of 
£100 a year for five years, that dates from July, 1883, 
was given on condition that £500 should be raised by 
the friends of the school in Londonderry. There were 
130 day boys attending, and we came to the conclusion 
that it would be necessary to enlarge the building. 

The sum of £350 was subscribed at once, on the con- 
dition that we should build a master’s house, so that 
the present building could be used for school purposes 
alone, but scarlatina broke out and the matter was 
not carried out, and the £500 has still to be got, but 
there will be no difficulty about it. 

1873. What do you call your general fundi — In 
August, 1884, the court of the Irish Society promised 
us £100 a year, without specifying any conditions, 
and for want of any other fund to put it to we put it 
to a general fund. 

1874. Mr. Naish. — What does it go to! — It is put 
into the bank to reduce the balance against us, and 
we hope, to use it for extending the building. 

1875. Has all the money you received gone to meet 
the debt in anticipation ! — And to meet the constant 
wear and tear of the building. 

1876. So you have no money by you 1 — W e are con- 
siderably behind still. 

1877. You got in 1870 a grant of ground of 3a. Or. 

27p., subject to £42 a year ! — Yes ; our rent was paid 
to Rev. Mr. Ferris till 1S78, when he claimed that wo 
should buy out his interest, and we paid him £613 for it.. 

1878. Where did you get that ! — By a draft on the- 
bank. 

1879. Then you are not under any rent ! — No ; the 
head master pays the Board £42 a year. 

1880. He pays rent! — Yes ; it covers the interest 
in the bank. 

18S1. Have you got the deed vesting the property! 

— Our solicitor has it. 

1882. Who is the property vested in! — In the fivo 
trustees. 

1883. Do you propose to incorporate the governing 
body! — The managers have really not come to any 
decision as to what should be done. If the managers 
were incorporated and had a common seal, it would be 
a cheaper way. 

1884. That is one of the objects of this Act ol Parlia- 
ment — to incorporate such a body! — Speaking for my- 
self, I think it would be better for us. 

1885. What other annual income have you besides 
that given by the Irish Society — do you get any an- 
nual subscriptions 1 — None. 

1886. In incorporating any governing body for the 
future management of the institution, would it be 
desirable to continue the restrictions on the Mayor of 
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EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


Oet. 7, 1886. 

Professor 

MacMaster. 


Derry and the Member for the city? — At a special 
meeting of the Board on Tuesday last, we decided to 
ask your Commission to excise the words “ being a 
Protestant” which I have underlined at page 10. It 
was a small meeting, and I would not regard every 
member of our Board as being quite likely to agree 
with us ; but we think that the restriction on the 
Mayor of Derry and the Member of Parliament for 
the time being should be taken away, and also that 
there should be such an alteration that Dr. Todd, who 
has subscribed more than £50, should be a member of 
the Board, and that all future subscribers of that sum 
should likewise be members of the Board. 

1887. How is the practical work of your Board done? 
• — They are all summoned to the quarterly meeting, and 
it is generally attended by twelve or fourteen, unless 
there is special work to be done, such as the election 
of a master. 

1888. Then all have a voice in electing a master ? — 
All. 

1889. Professor Dougherty. — I s there any difficulty 
in obtaining a meeting? — None, except in the summer 
time. 

1890. Does the Mayor of Derry ever attend ? — Mr. 
Darcus attended. 

1891. Once? — More than once. 

1892. He is the only mayor that ever attended ? — I 
think Sir Robert M'Yicker attended. 

1893. Did the Governor of the Irish Society ever 
attend? — I could not say. 

1894. The President of the Faculty of Magee 
College? — Very frequently- 

1896. The member of Parliament for the city ? — 
Never. 

1896. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — W hich would it 
be better to excise the Protestant character of the 
mayor and the member, or to excise them both, 
altogether? — We think it would be as well to allow 
them to remain. 

1897. Do you think that if they would happen to 
be both Roman Catholics they would be likely to 
attend ? — I don’t know whether they would be likelv 
to attend. 

1898. And if they did attend amongst the other 
members, do you think they could do anything except 
form a minority of two? — They might only form 'a 
minority of two in many possible cases, but I am sure 
on many questions we discuss we would be very glad 
to have them. 

1899. Would you rather have them than that we 
should strike them out ? — Yes. 

1900. Professor Dougherty. — W ould you have 
anything to conceal from them? — Nothing. 

1901. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I f they did you no good, 
they would do you no harm ? — No. 

1902. Dr. Traill.— W ould a Roman Catholic 
student come to your place in consequence? — I don’t 
think a single Roman Catholic would come. But we 
should like to have the Mayor of Derry and the mem- 
ber for the city on the Governing Body. 

1903. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — A m I to understand that 
the total amount you receive each year from the Irish 
Society is £510 ? — Yes. 

1904. Professor Dougherty.— T wo sums of £100 
are to expire in 1888? — Three sums of £100 are to 
expire. 

1905. But you expect the grant for incidentals to 
continue ? — It has to be asked for. 

1906. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I t appears then, that 
your Institution, representing the Presbyterians, gets 
£510 a year from the Society; Foyle Colleo-e, 
representing the Episcopalians, gets £700 a year, and 
Saint Coin mb’s, representing the Catholics, gets £150 
a year. Now, the population is divided in this way : 
— Presbyterians, 6,000 ; Episcopalians, 5,800 ; Roman 
Catholics, 1 6,000 ; and, I understood Mr. Montgomery 
to say, that the distribution of the grants was made on 
the principle of doing the greatest amount of good to 
the greatest number. Do you see any way of 


reconciling that principle with the facts before us? 

I don’t see any. 1 think the Governor of the TriT 
Society is about the only one who could furnish ar! 
infox-mation on the point. “7 

1907. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You don’t iv 
pose to expunge the limitation to Protestants of the 
qualification by subscription ? — That was thought of 
but as there was a Roman Catholic school presided 
over by Dr. Hassan, we wished to maintain the 
subscription qualification as it is. 

1908. You have two head masters ? — We have t\v 
head masters who have equal authority, and who nre 
side at public meetings according to any arrangement 
they may make between themselves. 


1909. What is the department over which Mr 
Dick, who was appointed in 1878, presides? -Classics 
and English. Mr. Young, who was appointed in 1874 
or 1873, has charge of the mathematical side. The 
present master of modern languages was appointed bv 
the teacher of classics. The teacher of the preparatory 
school is always appointed by the managers. 

1910. Dr. Traill. — You appoint the head masters 

and between them they appoint the assistants ? The 

master of the preparatory school we appoint ourselves. 
All the appointments in the intermediate school proper 
are made by the masters. 

1911. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I dare say you ascribe 
the success of your school, in great measure, to the 
fact that it is managed by a local body which takes an 
active interest in its work ? — The managers subscribed 
largely to it, and take an interest in it. 

1912. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — How many 
usually attend your meetings ? — At our regular quar- 
terly meetings, when there is no special business, we 
have fifteen to sixteen ; but when we have special 
business we have a large attendance. 

1913. Where do you meet? — At the institution. 

1914. There is a passage in the Report of 1880 
which states that each head master of the school was 
required on his appointment to sign a declaration of 
his adherence to the principles of the Evangelical 
Alliance ; it was stated on several occasions that, as a 
matter of fact, none but Presbyterians had been 
elected — have you had any Episcopalians? — There 
have been some Episcopalian masters. 

1915. But no head master? — There has been no 
change in the head masters since 1880. 

1916. Professor Dougherty. — How many head 
masters have you had since the school was founded ? — 
Since I became secretary in 1876 there has been only 
one change, and I think before that time there had 
been three head masters. 

1917. I suppose the object of adopting this test was 
to throw it open to Protestants of all denominations? 
— It is the test which is signed by the head master of 
the Coleraine Academical Institution. 

1918. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — It would be 
strictly limited to what they call Low-Church people? 
— I don’t know what candidates may have objected to. 

1919. Dr. Traill. — You were asked about the 
population of Derry — do you know whether that por- 
tion of the population of Derry that are in a position 
to avail themselves of intermediate education are di- 
vided in the same proportion as the general population 
that has been mentioned ? — I am inclined to think it 
does not bear the same proportion — that there is a 
larger proportion belonging to the Protestants. 

1920. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — How many terms 
have you in the year ? — Four. 

1921. Then the fees for boarders are forty-eight 
guineas a year ? — Yes. 

1922. What are the fees for day boys ? — I have been 
told by the masters that the average fee paid is about 
ten guineas a year. Possibly a boy going to the univer- 
sity would have to pay twelve guineas a year. 

1923. Then, substantially, the fees, as Dr. Hime 
says, are the same in the two institutions ? — Yes. 

1924. Professor Dougherty. — Have you many free 
boys ? — Only four. 
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1905 Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— How do they get 
■ l_-In virtue of subscribers of £50 nominating them ; 
subscribers subsequent to 1879 are not admitted to 
this privilege. The nominations are made for one year 

at l 92 (b 6 Would it not be for your advantage to extend 
that?— If would come to this, that the masters might 
have a very flourishing school and practically derive 
very little benefit from it. 

1927 If the nominations were for three years, that 
would be £16 13s. id. a year for every boy, so that 
could °ive £12 out of that to the head master, and 
have a balance of £i 13s. id. a year?— We think it 


would be getting the honorary post of governor very Oct . 7, 1886, 
cheaply by paying £4 13s. id. a year for three years. p rofc ^T 

1928. He is made a governor besides? — Yes. MacMaster. 

1929. You have not thought of having governors 
only by subscription? — No; we elect gentlemen 
annually, most of whom have subscribed small sums 
one time or another. 

1930. Is the exhibition of £10 a year still given by 
Mr. Hogg ? — I believe it is given on the same conditions 
as Mr. Himc referred to, that the boy should declare 
his intention to go into commercial life. 

1931. Have you had any difficulty in regard to that ? 

—No. 


William F. Bigger, "E sq., j.p., sworn and examined. 


1932. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Y ou are one of 
the governors of the Academical Institution ? — Yes. 

1933. You take an interest in the place ? — I think 
so. I have subscribed to it from the beginning, and 
I sent my sons there. 

1934. Are you aware we have power to incorporate 
your body ? — Y es. 

J 1935 , Would it be better that the body should be 
incorporated and the property vested in the whole 
body, or that the property be vested in trustees, as at 
present ? — I think it would be better to have it vested 
in a limited number. 

1936. Professor Dougherty. — W ould you continue 
making life governors of people who subscribed £50 ? 
—I would. 

1937. Would you not raise the subscription ? — No, 
but I would withdraw the option of nominating boys 
for free education. I think the governing body ought 
to have power to nominate five or seven of their num- 
ber to act as trustees. . 

1938. Would you have a larger body as a governing 
body ? — Yes. 

1939. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — B ut you have no 
property to vest except the schools ? — None whatever. 

1940. These ex-officio governors appear not to have 
acted ? — Mr. Darcus was the only man who attended. 

1941. But you would rather keep them on? — Yes. 

1942. But of the eight or ten clergymen you put 
on the governing body as ex-officio members none are 
Episcopalians? — Of the £5,250 that was subscribed, 
the Episcopalians gave £5. 

1943. You got £150 from members for the City of 
Deny ? — Yes. 

1944. Then, in fact, it is a Presbyterian institution ? 
—You have asked me why we have put the ministers 
of these congregations on. They are representative 
men for the time being, and they will take more interest 
in education if on the board. 

1945. But that would apply to the ministers of the 
Church of Ireland ? — They did not take any interest in it. 

1946. Are all the subscribers Presbyterians ? — Some 
are Methodists and Independents. The Bishop of 
Derry is a patron of Foyle College and a member of 
the governing body, and we did not think he would 
assist us. 

1947. You think it will work better to leave out 
the Church people?— Yes. 

1948. Dr. Traill. — Y ou don’t put on any clergy- 
men of the Church of Ireland, but you put on another 
denomination — the Methodists — that don’t subscribe 
a penny ? — They subscribed. 

1949. Dr. Traill. — N o, the Independents sub- 
scribed £202 10s., but not the Methodists. 

1950. Professor Dougherty. — C ould there be any 
objection to adding the Bishop of Deny and the Dean 
of Derry to this governing body? — I don’t see that 
there would, provided the Presbyterians were on that 
of Foyle College. 

1951. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — D o you think it 
is better for the schools that this body should be ex- 
clushely Nonconformist, and Foyle College chiefly 
Episcopalian, or that we should mix all denominations 


up on both boards, and put them on an equal footing ? William F. 
— But they are not on an equal footing. Bigger Esq 

1952. Neither the Dean nor the Bishop are on the J ‘ p ' 
governing body of the Academical Institution. Which 
would be the best — to put the ministers of the first, 
second, third, and fourth Presbyterian congregations 

on the governing body of Foyle College, putting the 
Bishop and parish clergy on the governing body of the 
Academical Institution ; or to leave them both as they 
are ? — The better way would be to mix them both up 
together, and make one institution. 

1953. Dr. Traill. — There is no Episcopalian re- 
presentation on Foyle College, except the Bishop ? — I 
don’t know. 

1954. But you seem to assume it ? — I am not as- 
suming it. 

1955. Is it better to have one as a Church school 
and the other as a Presbyterian school, or is it better 
to have both mixed bodies ? — {No answer.) 

1956. Professor Dougherty. — Would you think it 
a reasonable thing to deprive the Presbyterians of all 
right and title to the advantages of Foyle College ? — 

Certainly not. 

1957. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You have two 
splendid institutions— Foyle College and the Academi- 
cal Institution — and there is not a parson on the 
governing body of either of them. Is that fair ? — I 
have not thought of the matter. 

1958. Assuming that it is not fair, do you think it 
would be better that there should be a preponderance 
of Presbyterian ministers on the governing body of 
the Academical Institution, with a corresponding pre- 
ponderance of Episcopalian ministers on the governing 
body of Foyle College, but a minority representation 
on both ? — Certainly not. I think there should be a 
change made in the governing body of both, and there 
should be an equal amount of representation on both. 

Our school has been handicapped in the past, and 
badly treated. One master gets £500 and two others 
£100 between them for doing an equal amount of 
work. 

1959. Dr. Traill. — You are getting £500 a year 
at present from the Irish Society? — How long will 
that continue ? 

1960. The £210 will last?— Only during the 
pleasure of the Irish Society; and as to the other 
£300, we are put into the humiliating position of 
going and asking for a renewal of it from time to time. 

One man gets from £500 to £800 a year, and another 
gets £50 a year. 

1961. He is getting, not from £500 to £800 a year, 
but from £800 . to £500 a year?— We think this is 
trust money— we think we are the best tenants they 
have here, and we want a fair share of the trust money. 

1962. Professor Dougherty.— And you are for 
levelling up?— I am for levelling up. 

1963. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— For whom is the money 
held in trust?— For the good of the city of Derry and 
Coleraine. 

1964. Would you include the Catholic population ? 

— Certainly. 
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1965. Dr. Traill. — D o you mean to share accord- 
ing to population ? — That is for you to fix. 

1966. Are you aware that the population includes 
16,000 Roman Catholics? — I don’t think you could 
get as many in proportion who would attend a school 
like Foyle College, but I would give to each £1,000 a 
year. 

1967. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — W ould you agree to each 
denomination getting in proportion to the number of 
pupils it has who require intermediate education ? — 
I don’t think that bringing a boarder from Dublin, 
or any such place, does any good to the city of 
Derrv. 

1968. But would you accept the principle that the 
grants should be given in proportion to the number 
of boys requiring intermediate education ? — Yes, and I 
would divide it into three. 

1969. And give each denomination an equal share? 
No. I was going to say in proportion to the number 
of boys in the neighbourhood who desire to receive 
intermediate education. 

1970. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — A s regards their 
governing bodies, should they be both equally mixed ? 
— I see no objection to it, but it would be very 
difficult to make it work. 

1971. Is it a fact, or is it not, that you are more 
likely to get grants from the Irish Society by having 
an Episcopalian, a Presbyterian, and a Catholic school 
than if you had three schools, one Catholic and two 
others each half-and-half ? — I don’t know about 
that. 

1972. In what respect does the larger grant to 
Foyle College and the free scholarships handicap your 
school ?— It has the effect of taking a number of boys 
away from our school. 

1973. Dr. Traill. — H ow many of these free boys 
are there ? — I think thirteen or fourteen. 

1974. But how many enter for the free scholarships ? 
— I should say twenty. 

1975. Professor Dougherty. — W ould you think it 
desirable to throw these open to public competition 
and let the boys who win choose their own school ? — 
Certainly, either that, or let each of the schools have 
an equal number of scholarships. 

1976. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — H ave you thought 
at all about the girls ? — I think the Irish Socie ty is 
doing better now for the girls. 

1977. Dr. Traill. — W hat are they doing now? — 
They have given several exhibitions. 

Mr. Montgomery . — There are three or four schools. 

1978. Professor Dougherty. — I believe the money 
is given in the shape of scholarships to the different 
schools ? — There are free schools. 

1979. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — W here are the 
free schools? — There are thirty or forty schools in 
county Derry. 

1980. These are small primary schools? — Yes. 

1981. But there is no grant for teaching in any 
intermediate school for girls in Derry ? — No. 

1 982. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — D on’t you think the girls 
might come in under the principle of doing the greatest 
good to the greatest number ? — They founded scholar- 
ships for girls. 

Professor Dougherty. — A nd they have founded a 
scholarship in the Royal University and at Girton for 
girls from the city of Derry. 

1983. Dr. Traill. — W hen you founded this school 
were you promised any grant ? — We got £1,200. 


i»04r. .but were 


aware. ^ ^ 

1985 Therefore, in carrying „» a. institutions, 
it would not be more humiliating than at the start 
I don’t know. But we are good citizens. ° 

1986. Professor Dougherty.— Y ou have to a.i, 
while other people get without the asking ?— PVc.li 

1987. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — A nd other people d^ 
get them either for the asking or without the asking 
— The Irish Society give our head master only £50 > 1 
year, and we have lost two masters on account of 


Lord Justice FitzGibbon read the correspondence 
relating to Dr. Hime’s appointment. (See Appendix- 

1988. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— M r. Hime how 
did it occur that after these letters the payments were 
made to yourself instead of to the governing body ? 

Dr. Hime . — They sent me payment for the half for 
myself, and in reference to the other half they asked 
me for my assistant masters’ names, and they filled m, 
cheques for them, but they had been paid by me al- 
ready, and I sent them back the cheques. I had paid' 
far more to my assistant masters than they had paid to 


1989. That was what you referred to when you said 
that the money was paid to yourself? — Yes. 

Mr. Lam. — Under the Act of Parliament the 
agent of the society is treasurer for Foyle College, and 
it is as treasurer for Foyle College that lie pays’ Mr 
Hime. 

Dr. Hime. — I paid more than the whole of it. 

1990. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You said your 
payments were £871 ? 

Dr. Hime. — Yes. May I explain one thing as re- 
gards a point in Mr. Rigger’s evidence as regards these 
fourteen free scholarships. It was only after I came 
that I got the name changed from being called free 
boys. I said let us call them free scholars, and now 
the proposition is to draw away the scholarships. 

1991. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — Mr. Bigger would 
be glad to have the same number of free scholarships 
if the grant was increased to the same amount. 

Mr. Bigger. — Certainly. Mr. Hime would not get 
the free boys. 

Dr. Hime. — You said the boys would not come 
when they were not called scholars. Why we had far 
more than we have now. Mr. Robinson had twenty- 
four, Mr. Moffat had eighteen. I got them reduced to 
fourteen. W e merely teach them for nothing in Foyle 
College, but we call them scholars. 

1992. Dr. Traill. — There are in fact no scholarships 
at all, but you have to give these boys a free edu- 
cation ? — Yes. 

1993. Professor Dougherty. — In consideration of 
grants given by the Irish Society ? — Yes. 

Mr. Bigger.— There are scholarships besides, irre- 
spective of the free boys. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — For the salary he gets 
he is obliged to educate fourteen free boys. For the 
salary Mr. Dick gets he is not obliged to educate any 
free boys. You would be pleased if the same conditions 
were attached to Mr. Dick’s. 

Dr. Hime . — I think there are some scholarships at- 
tached to yours. 

Mr. Bigger. — One. But we want to have the same 
as you. 

Dr. Hime. — I would be delighted. 


J. C. Dick. 
Esq., M.A, 


J. C. Dick, Esq., m.a. 

1994. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — H ow long have 
you been head master of the institution ? — For almost 
eight years. 

1995. You are the head master of the classical side ? 
— Yes. 

1996. How many boys are there on the classical 
side? — 119 is the total numter attending the school. 


sworn and examined. 

1997. Can you give us the division of the 119 
between the different schools? — 100 in the mathe- 
matical, commercial, and classical school, and nineteen 
in the preparatory school. 

1998. What is the number of your teachers ? — Seven 
altogether, the two head masters and five assistants. 
The assistant in the preparatory school is a lady. 
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1999 How are the assistant teachers appointed? 
T aDPoint my own assistant masters in Classics and 

w fflisli They teach for eight hours. I do the same 
f five hours. Besides, Mr. Young teaches for five 
is and his assistant five hours a day. 

2000 The two head masters are appointed by the 
committee, and the assistants by the head masters 1 

"" 2001 . Who regulates the salaries? — The head 


ma 2009. And are they paid by them? — Yes, out of 

^"•2003.' Ho the governing body restrict the fees ? — 
They fix the fees. 

9004. What is the fixed income of each head 
master ? — £50 a year given by the Irish Society. 
£:,Q is paid by the Irish Society to the modern lan- 

'ages school, the master of which I appoint, and 
£50 is paid out of fees which are optional. 

2005. To whom does the remaining £160 given by 
the Society go I — £50 to the teacher of modern lan- 
„ ua ,, es £50 to each of the head masters, and £10 to 
the head of the preparatory school. 

200G. Where are the exhibitions tenable, and how 
are they obtained?— In the school— it is simply free 
scholarship held for one year. 

2007. It is one exhibition for £50 ? — It is divided 
into two of £25 each. 

2008. I suppose you agree with Mr. Bigger that it 
would be an advantage if you had free scholarships ? 
—Certainly. 

2009. Who supervises the expenditure ? —The board 
of managers. 

2010. Do the managers meet oftener than quar- 

terly 1 There is a committee appointed to attend to 

repairs in the meantime. 

2011. You have got some boarders? — Twelve at 


present. . 

2012. Are these boarders at your own risk? — 
Entirely. 

2013. You receive the fees and you keep the boys ? 
—Yes, and I fix the fees for boarders myself. __ 

2014. Has ycur colleague any boarders ? — No. 

2015. Do you know the numbers of the denomina- 
tions attending your school ? — Altogether, there are 
sixty-six Presbyterians, twenty-five Episcopalians, and 
Independents, Deformed Presbyterians and Methodists 
twenty-eight. 

2016. The boarders? — Seven Presbyterians, three 
Episcopalians, one Reformed Presbyterian, and one 
Methodist. 

2017. Where do your boarders come from ? — Derry, 
Tyrone, and Donegal. There is one from county 
Antrim. 

2018. They are all North of Ireland boys? — 
Yes. 

2019. Do any large proportion of your boys prepare 
for the Universities ? — Quite a large proportion — 70 
or 75 per cent. The greatest number for the Royal 
University, and some for Trinity College. And after 
one or two years in the Queen’s Colleges they gener- 
ally go to Oxford or Cambridge. 

2020. Have you any suggestion to make as regards 
the constitution of the governing body ? — I am per- 
fectly satisfied with it. 

2021. What part does the governing body take in 
the actual management of the institution ? — They fix 
the fees, and they take charge of the repairs out of 
funds provided for them. The taxes and the rent on 
the buildings are paid by me. 

2022. Dr. Traill. — That is in consideration of 
your having the boarders? — I don’t know. 

2023. How much do you pay for rent and taxes ? 
- About £70, of which £42 is for rent. 

2024. We were told that that was to pay the 
iuterest in the bank? — Yes. 

2025. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — How does this 
plan of having two head masters work? — At present 
it works perfectly. 


2026. What branch of business has one head master, Cct. 7 , 18 et. 
and what branch has the other ? — Each has charge of j q 

one department. Esq., m.a. 

2027. Supposing a boy to show great capacity for 
the branch that is in charge of one head master he 
would, as the matter stands at present, have to go to 
the other at certain hours ? — Yes. 

2028. Does not that open opportunities for friction ? 

— No. At present it does not. 

2029. If a boy was very good in mathematics and 
very bad in classics would it not rest with the classical 
master to say how much time he was to give to 
mathematics? — We would arrange that between our- 
selves. 

2030. What is the course of instruction at the 
institution ? — J union boys — two hours a day in classics, 
one hour in English, and two in mathematics. In the 
Middle Grade they have one hour a day in classics and 
one in English, two hours a day in mathematics in one 
week, and two hours in classics in another week. 

2031. Dr. Traill. — I s there any power of appeal to 
the governing body ? — Yes. 

2032. Suppose a boy to be good in mathematics 
and bad in classics, who would decide the matter? — 

The two head masters themselves would decide it. 

2033. Suppose they differed ? — He would take a 
lower class in classios and higher in mathematics. 

2034. Suppose they differed, who would decide it ? 

. — It would be decided by the boy himself. If he was 

strong in classics and weak in mathematics he would 
go to a higher class in mathematics. 

2035. Who is to settle that ? — The board of mana- 
gers, of course. There never has been such a case. 

2036. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.- If the two head 
masters ever came into such a conflict the whole 
aiTangement would go to pieces ? — Yes. 

2037. Professor Dougherty. — H ave you any return 
of the several exhibitions and prizes you have won in 
the Intermediate examinations during the year? — I 
have not. 

2038. You could not tell us the probable results 
fees this year ? — Between £100 and £200. 

2039. How does that amount compare with the 
amount of the exhibitions and prizes gained by the 
boys ? — I think the results fees are about £10 more 
than the exhibitions. 

2040. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — H ow much do you say 
was given for results fees this year ? — A little over 
£100. 

2041. And how much did the boys receive for 
prizes 1 — Ho you wish me to count the exhibitions 
which are retained this year ? 

2042. Yes — I want to know how much came into 
the school this year in the form of prizes from the 
Board of Intermediate Education? — £173. 

2043. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — T he boys get 
£173 and the school about £100? — Yes. 

2044. Which is the greater want, additional results 
fees or additional exhibitions? — For us certainly 
additional results fees. 

2045. Do you think the prizes available to pupils 
are large enough as things stand now ? — I think 
they are. 

2046. Professor Dougherty. — D o you think the 
plan of dividing the endowment fund on the principle 
of payment by results a good way to endow higher 
education ? — I think it increases the teaching fervour 
in the school, but it depends altogether on the motive 
with which it is done. *- 

2047. Dr. Traill.— D o you find in your experience 
that you require to prepare more accurately in certain 
subjects — shorter subjects ? — Yes. 

2048. Do you think that is an improvement ?— I 
think it is better in the earlier stages. 

2049. Up to what age? — Up to fifteen or sixteen. 

2050. For the higher ages would you think it better 
to extend the course ? — Yes. 

2051. Do you think that the course is too short in 
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the higher grades at present ? — Yes. In the higher 
grades. 

2052. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Do you think that 
success at the Intermediate Education examinations is 
a fair test of the efficiency of a school ? — It is a 
practical test, and it is the test by which we have to 
stand or fall. 

2053. Is there any better test? — I don’t approve of 
of the Intermediate competitions at all. 

2054. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Why? — I think 
the spirit of competition is getting too strong. 

2055. Why? — Because there are too many heart 
burnings. I think it comes too early to a boy of four- 
teen or fifteen years of age. 

2050. How could you do away with that ? — Hot 
under the present system. 

2057. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— I f you had not this 
system you would give school prizes ?— 1 should not 
like to have school prizes at an early age. 

2058. Should you consider it a safe thing in a 
school like yours to dispense with prizes altogether ? 

According to my idea of education it would be safe. 

2059. Should you not fear that the absence of the 
spirit of emulation would tend to make the boys less 
industrious, less earnest in their studies ? — I speak 
only of very young boys. 

2060. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Except that 
theoretical idea of the mischief of competition, in 
every other respect do you think it satisfactory ? — I 
think it is satisfactory. 

2061. Do you find the results of the Intermediate 
to be corroborated afterwards when the boys go to the 
university? — Almost always. 

. 2062. Dr. Tbaill. — Do you think that the order 
in which they come out corresponds with the order 
in which you would expect they would come out ? — 
Yes. 

2063. Professor Dougherty.— I believe your first 


boy who took first place this year in the senior „ i 
was first last year in the middle grade 1—Yes S ” l “ e 

2064. Are any of the assistant masters' ' 

palians ?— Two are. bceis Lpi S c 0 . 

2065. You generally have had an assistant 

an Episcopalian 1—We have had all of them *£? 
palians ; I have had three. I 1 * 10 ' 

2066. How do you provide for the reli«m 
education of the boarders ?— Each boy goes to rt 
denomination he belongs to, and inside school I n 
self give lessons after morning service on Sabbath 
Christian Evidences and one of the Gospels ‘ ’ ln 

2067. Do you fate oare that the boys go to tteirom 

places of worship ? — Yes. 

2068. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— H ave you found 

any difficulty arising from day boys being hi the same 
school with boarders? — No. " e 


2069. Where do your day boys come from ?— There 
are sixty-eight of the day boys from Derry city and 
the rest of the day boys come from a distance of from 
three to eight miles. 

2070. Have the boys as a rule made up their minds 
till the time they leave you as to what they are «oin» 
in for ? — At the time they leave they have not 
before. 


2071. Dr. Traill. — Could you tell us how many 
go to universities ; how many each year— have you 
sent forward six, ten or twenty? — I should say it 
varies very much. 

2072. Last year? — It vaiies from 10 to 20. I could 
not come more closely to it than that. 

2073. Is the religious instruction the same for all 
the boys in the school ? — The religious instruction is on 
the Evidences and on the Gospels. It is the same for 
all. No subject raising a denominational question is 
touched on at all in the school. The Episcopalian 
boys attend Mr. Potter’s church. 

207 4. There is no catechism taught in the school ?— 
No. 


John Young, Esq., 

2075. Lord Justice FmGlBBOV.— You are the othei 
head master ?— Yes ; the commercial. and mathematical 
master. 

2076. What was your own training as a teacher?— 
It was mainly acquired in the institution. I prepared 
young men for the Indian Civil Service after I 
graduated m the Queen’s University. 

b£^X. d ‘'- M0I1OT - Tlie c » n ^ 

2078. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— W hat is your 
opmion of this double government by two head 
masters?— As at present worked nothing could be 
better. At present boys learn classics under the 
classical master for certain hours, and mathematics 
under the mathematical master at other hours So 
long as the masters work agreeably, I believe it is the 
best arrangement that could be. 

2079. You have not found any friction ? No 

2080. Professor Douqhertv — D oes that depend on 
the disposition of your colleague or on the merits of 
ft on¥.“'i Se °l e ”J ,— .° n my c °Peague and myself. 

2081. Lord Justice PlTeGlBBon.—Have yon no 
boarders !— No, but my right to keep boanlers is 
reserved in the prospectus. 

2082. What is the tenure of your office ?— Three 
months notice on either side. 

?° l' igllt t0 P ension? -I am afraid not. 

2084. Is there anything you wish to say to us as 
regards the future constitution of the Academy— any- 


.A., sworn and examined. 

thing that you would recommend or advise ? — Nothin" 
beyond what has been already mentioned by others. 

2085. Dr. Traill. — Does the same rule apply that 
the boarders must go to you at certain hours, and to 
the classical master at certain hours ?— The same rule 
applies. 

2086. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Do you and Mr. 
Dick contribute to the taxes equally? — Equally on the 
school buildings. 

2087. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — What has been the effect 
on your school of the Intermediate Education Board? 
— I think when I was appointed here the competition 
for the prizes was quite as keen and the educational 
standard was quite as high. 

2088. Do you think there are enough of exhibitions ? 
— I should like to see the exhibitions increased in 
value, not in number. 

2089. Should you prefer to see results fees increased 
or exhibitions increased? — If the result fees were in- 
creased to such a point as to enable education to be 
cheaper generally it would be the greater boon. 

2090. Mr. Montgomery. — It is stated that the fees 
of the different schools were paid to the respective 
masters; but in 1878, when a gentleman was ap- 
pointed to the modern languages, an alteration was 
made — that the board should receive the fees and pay 
him JJIOO a year, ,£50 being paid by the Irish 
Society. 
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2091 Mr. Naish. — You are the President of Saint 
fnlumb’s College ? — Yes, since January, 1880. 

9092. Your College was opened in lb79 ?— Yes. 

2093 The statement as to its foundation, in the 
Report of Commission of 1 880, is substantially correct ? 

^2094. What is the number of pupils at present in 
tlie College 1 ?—' The present number on the rolls I think 
is fifty-six. 

2095. How many of these are resident ? — They are 
not all resident. That does not represent altogether 
our average, for we are only open about a month since 
vacation, and a great many of our boarders have to 
come in still. Many of our boys are drawn from the 
farniin" class, and they cannot attend at this season. 

209 Q. What is about your full number ? — In 1880 
wehacl fifty-three on the roll, of whom twenty-three 
were boarders, and our boarders have since increased. 

2097. So that there must have been a falling off in 
the number of day boys ?— Yes. 

2098. To what do you attribute that ? — At the be- 
ginning there was a rush of boys who wanted to go in 
for this education, inasmuch as they had no other 
place to go to before that. 

2099. What is your teaching staff? — Four 
assistants. 

2100. In 1880 you had a president and three assist- 


2101. What are the teachers ? — Two classical 
teachers, one English teacher, and two mathematical 
teachers. 

2102. Are they all clergymen ? — No, only two of 
my assistants are clergymen — resident clergymen. 
One takes classics, and the other the English course. 
The English Professor, who is in holy orders, is a first 
class exhibitioner of the Royal University. 

2103. And the other, how far has he gone in his 
course ? — To matriculation. 

2104. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You hold some 
land ? — Four acres and two roods of land. The Bishop 
holds it under a deed. 

' 2105. Dr. Traill. — Who are the other trustees ? — 
The clergymen of the parochial house. 

2106. How many?— Four. 

2107. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Was there any 
contribution except by the Roman Catholic clergy and 
laity of the diocese and other monies that they col- 
lected ? — Not to my knowledge. 

2108. Did the Irish Society contribute anything to 
it? — Not to my knowledge. 

2109. Was it a theological College? — Never since 
the present institution was founded. There was a 
diocesan seminary, but it was discontinued. 

2110. Dr. Traill. — W hen was it discontinued ? — I 
think in 1847. 

2111. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What proportion 
of your boys are preparing for the priesthood? — We 
send about six a year to Maynooth or to Paris. 

2112. What proportion does that represent of the 
boys leaving you ? — One-fourtli. 

2113. Do yon give any theological instruction ? — 
No, except as regards religious instruction. 

2114. Have you any class for philosophy? — We 
had a class for philosophy last year. We had an 
honorman who got on very well last year. 

2115. Your general course of instruction is that of 
the Intennediate examinations ? — Yes ; but we go on 
also for the university. 

. 2116. What do you get from the-Irish Society? — 
£125. ° 

2117. Mr. Naisii. — How long have you been getting 
that from them ? — Since 1880. 

.2118. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — How is that 
applied ? — The classical master gets £50, the English 


master gets £50, and the assistant English master Wry Rev. 
£25 John Hassan, 

2119. What fees do your boys pay ? — The dayboys 
from £6 to £8 a year, and the boarders from £28 to 
£30. 

2120. Mr. Naisii. — W here do your boarders come 
from? — From the three adjoining counties. 

2121. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — B esides the boys’ 
fees and the £125 from the Irish Society, have you 
any other money ? — No ; we have not. 

2122. Do you receive any other assistance ? — We 
do, from the Bishop ; he pays the taxes. He also sup- 
plies a great want that we felt, by establishing entrance 
exhibitions out of his own funds, to be held in the 
school. 

2123. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — F rom what source does 
he derive this fund? — I cannot say. 

2124. Is it from voluntary contributions? — Quite 
voluntary. 

2125. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — H ave you got 
any diocesan contribution ? — Y as. 

2126. Does that pass through the hands of the 
Bishop, or direct to yourself? — Through the Bishop 
to me. 

2127. Can you give us any idea of what it costs you 
to maintain the place? — About £2,000 a year gross 
expenditure. 

2128. Professor Dougherty. — D o these parish con- 
tributions confer any right of nomination? — No. 

2129. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — D o you find that there 
is a general desire for Intermediate education amongst 
the Catholic population of Derry? — A very great desire, 
and the only obstacle to the greater development of it is 
a want of means on the part of parents to send their 
boys to us. I am very sorry we cannot lower our fees, 
for there are a great number of clever boys in Derry. 

2130. If you had additional funds it would enable 
you to lower your fees and to receive a certain number 
of free boys. Have you accommodation for a larger 
number of pupils than are at present in attendance ? 

— We have accommodation for over one hundred 
boys. 

2131. Dr. Traill. — T o what figure would you like 
to lower the fees ? — I should say 10s. a quarter. 

2132. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — O f those who 
can afford to take such an education at the present 
charge, have you got all the Catholic boys ? — I think 
so ; 1 don’t think there is a boy in Derry who could 
pay who is not at present at our school. 

2133. The number seems extremely small — does it 
represent the number of parents who are able to pay 
these fees, as against the same class of other denomina- 
tions ? — I should say so. 

2134. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — B ut does it represent all 
those who would like to get Intermediate education if 
they could only get it cheaper? — By no means. 

2135. Dr. Traill. — A re they at present being 
educated in the National schools ? — In the National 
schools and the Christian Brothers’ schools. 

2136. Do you not make a selection of the clever 
boys out of the Christian Brothers’ schools? — We 
can’t make any selection. 

2137. They are independent of you altogether? — 

Yes. 

2138. Do they send their boys to the Intermediate 
examinations ? — They did till two years ago. 

2139. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — M ay I infer that Catholic 
parents in this town are not as well able to pay fees 
for their children, generally speaking, as Protestant 
parents are ? — They are not. 

2140. But their desire to give their children a good 
Intermediate education is quite as great ? — Yes. 

2141. And do you think that the fact of their being 
poorer is a reason why they should get a smaller sum 
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from the Irish Society ? — I think it should be the 
other way. 

2142. Dc you think it would be a fair prooosition 
that the society should give as much for the advance- 
ment of Catholic education as of Protestant education ? 
— I think we should be acting only on the justest 
principles in confining ourselves to that demand. I 
think we might go further, having regard to our 
numbers and having regard to our assistance to the 
cause of education. 

2143. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — M r. Francis 
O’Neill, when examined in 1379, in answer to a 
question, as to whether there had been any application 
made by the College to the Irish Society said, “ not 
to my knowledge.” It appears some application has 
been made, and they granted .£125 ? — Yes. 

2144. Has any application been made since ? — Not 
to my knowledge. 

2145. Professor Dougherty. — Do you know 
whether the Society has ever complained of being 
fettered by the terms of its charter in applying its 
funds to the promotion of Catholic education? — Not 
to my knowledge. But I think there is a great 
hesitancy on the part of Catholics in going forward to 
ask for anything from the Irish Society, and this is 
due to the feeling that they have not much chance. 

2146. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — D o you send up your 
pupils to the Intermediate Examinations? — Yes. 

2147. Do you obtain a fair amount of success 1 — 
Beyond our most sanguine expectations, both in the 
Intermediate and University. 

2148. Can you give us any particulars ? — I have 
had within the last year a second class exhibition in 
the second arts; a first class exhibition in the 
matriculation, and another exhibition, second class 
also, in the first University. Three junior exhibitions 
in the Intermediate, and the first place in Ireland in 
Greek in the junior grade. 

2149. Dr. Traill. — I-I ow much do you receive in 
results fees? — Last year we received £40. 

2150. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — D o you find that your 
students have been successful in the Royal University ? 
— Even in Trinity. 

2151. Do you send many to Trinity? — Not mauy, 
I am glad to say. 

2152. On the whole, are you satisfied with the 
method in which the Intermediate Examinations are 
conducted? — On the whole, yes. 

2153. And with the programme of studies pre- 
scribed ? — I should say that the programme for the 
senior grade is too confined. 

2154. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — D o you find in 
the senior grade that a boy could learn an inordinate 
proportion of what is required by rote rather than 
by knowledge? — Yes; there is a great deal of that 
practised in the school. I always make my boys read 
a great deal more than the course. 

2155. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — D o you think that the 
success of pupils at the Intermediate Examinations is 
a fair test of the educational standing of the school 
where they were educated? — Yes ; that is, I think it 
is not a fair test as sometimes published, to compare a 
college that sends forward 150 and gets perhaps twenty 
exhibitions, with a college that sends forward fifteen 
boys and gets only three exhibitions, unless the relative 
numbers are stated. 

2156. That is an objection to the mode of publica- 
tion ; but do you think that the actual results of the 
examinations fairly represent the efficiency of the 
school ? — Yes. 

2157. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — W ouldnotasmall 
school, with from thirty to forty pupils, be at a disad- 
vantage if it failed to get anything when it happened 
for a time not to have a large proportion of clever 
boys ? — There is a danger of that. 

2158. You might have a very small school that 
would go up and down enormously from year to year, 
though a larger school would not ?— I don’t see a great 


possibility or probability of any school deviating 
much in regard to the passes. ° so 

2159. Buthowas regards honours ?— But the result* 
fees are paid on the passes. ' 15 

2180. Dr. Traill. — Y ou said you were very ,,] a( i 
that your boys did not go to Trinity — now that th 
prizes are thrown open to every boy in Ireland i 
there any objection to sending boys to Trinity I 
I suppose the objections are so many I could scarcely 
enumerate them in a short time— both national, social 
religious, and otherwise. ‘ 

2161. You don’t wish to go into all these details? 
— No. 

2162. It is not on account of the prizes being closed 
to you? — No. 

2163. Is there anything we could do there to make 
it. more open to your boys that would meet your 
wishes in that respect ? — I could not say. I could not 
offer any opinion on the matter. 

2164. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — H as St. Columb’s 
come in for any endowment since 1880? — None what- 
ever. 

2165. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Y ou think that a <rreat 
number of boys are shut out from the advantages of 
education, on account of your not having endowments 
corresponding to those enjoyed by other educational 
establishments in Derry ? — Yes. 

2166. Professor Dougherty. — W here do your day 
boys come from ? — Our day boys all come from round 
Derry — one from Buncrana. 

2167. Have you any instance of boys coming to 
lodge in Deny and attending the school? — No. 

2168. Would you be satisfied with any plan that 
would throw open a number of free scholarships, and 
that would let the Catholics carry them, if they could, 
to their own school? — I don’t altogether sec the 
practicability of that. Who would examine them ? 

2169. If the Intermediate Examination Board can 
find impartial examiners, that should be no great diffi- 
culty ? — Well, if that could be done it would be very 
desirable. 

2170. I suppose you would like some assistance, in 
addition to these scholarships, for the maintenance of 
your staff and the equipment of your schools ? — Yes. 
I sec allowances have been made for incidental ex- 
penses, and we have nothing of that kind. 

2171. Did you hear the proposal of Mr. Bigger to 
give £1,000 a year to each of the three schools? — I 
think it would be very wise. 

2172. Would you go in for that ? — Certainly. 

2173. Dr. Traill. — W hat ages would you say that 
competition should begin at ? — Under fourteen. 

2174. Do you think it is a good thing to subject 
boys of that age to competition ? — I think the com- 
petition could be made suitable to boys of that 
age. 

2175. You disagree with the last witness on that 
point ? — Yes. 

2176. Would not a preparation for competitive ex- 
aminations under fourteen be very injurious to boys of 
that age, educationally ? — Not at all if you make the 
matter in which they would be examined suited to 
their age, I don’t see why there should not be com- 
petition, even at that age. 

2177. Have you competitions among boys at that 
age ? — Y es. We have boys competing at t wel ve years 
of age for the exhibitions supplied by the Bishop. 

2178. Where do they come from? — From Derry. 

2179. From the National Schools? — From the Na- 
tional Schools and the Christian Brother’s Schools. 

2180. Are they specially taught with a view to 
these competitions? — No ; but we suit our examina- 
tions to their teaching. 

2181. How are your pupils divided? — There are 
fifty-six pupils — thirty-three boarders and twenty- 
three day boys. One of the day boys is a Protes- 
tant. 

2182. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — S upposing you 
had money available, how would you use it in order 
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to wet a greater number of boys 1—1 would lower 

^2183. But you would still continue to charge fees 
to a,!?— Certainly. . 

9184. Your present minimum tee is xo a year — 
low for do you consider you would have to lower it, 

■ order to bring in any appreciable number of boys 1 

1 think if it was lowered to £1 a quarter it would 
bring in a considerable number. 

2185. Have you formed any idea how many more 
you would get in ? — I could not give an immediate 
answer. 

2186. Dr. Traill. — You might double them 1 — I 
think so. 

2187. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Suppose you 
were able to do so — twenty-three boys at £6 a year, 
as compared with forty-six boys at £4 a year — the 
difference between the two is only £46 a year ? — 
We don’t want increase for ourselves We look more 
to the diffusion of education. 

2188. Do you consider that an endowment of £42 
a year would enable you to teach twice as many ? — 
Yes : with the present staff we could teach twice as 
many. 

2189. And you think you would get twice as 


many? — I should say we would. It is only specu- 
lation. 

2190. Do you observe that the whole of the differ- 
ence to the College is £42 a year 1 — But we want to 
raise the status of the boys. 

2191. But if you went to the Irish Society, and 
told them, as you tell us — “ We could get twice as 
many boys if we could take them at £4 a year in- 
stead of £G ” ? — I think your lordship is taking them 
all at £6 ; there are some at £8. 

2192. But if you had £42 more a year, the way that 
you would use it would be to reduce the fees 1 — 
Yes. 

2193. Rev. Dr. Mollot. — I dare say you could 
find use for a great deal more than that in the way 
of increasing the staff, and improving the material 
appliances of education! — We should increase the 
buildings. 

2194. How many boarders will the buildings ac- 
commodate ? — Fifty. 

2195. And how many day boys could you teach in it 1 ? 
— We could easily teach 100 day boys. 

2196. In addition to the boarders 1 — Y es. 

2197. Dr. Traill. — Then as regards the dayboys, 
you would not have any other buildings to erect ? — 
No. 


ROBERTSON’S ENDOWMENT. 

The Rev. Henry F. Macdonald , sworn and examined 


2198. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What is your re- 
lation to the Robertson Endowment ? — I am Secretary 
to the Acting Committee. I had nothing to do with 
it at the last examination. 

2199. Mr. Naish. — What is the origin of the Endow- 
ment 1 — It was founded by Colonel Robertson. This 
little pamphlet gives a history of the Endowment. 
(Pamphlet handed in ) 

2200. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I see that the 
original bequest was in 1790, for the purpose 
of establishing schools in the parishes in the diocese 
of Raphoe, and that the sum which it was estimated 
the bequest would produce annually for each parish 
was £15 1 — Yes. 

2201. What is the incomeat present? — The capital 
is £14,584 12s. 0 d. invested in Government New 
Three per Cent. Stock, in the names of the Bishop, 
Dean, and Archdeacon of Derry and Raphoe, for the 
time being. 

2202. The original order, which you handed in to us, 
appointed the Bishop, the Dean, the Archdeacon, the 
Vicar-General, and several others on the Acting Com- 
mittee for the affairs of the Charity ? — Yes. 

2203. Who are the Acting Committee now ? — The 
Bishop, the Dean, the Archdeacon, and five clergymen 
of the diocese of Raphoe. There is no Vicar-General at 
present ; but in our draft proposal we have asked to 
have the name of the Chancellor of the diocese sub- 
stituted. 

2204. Mr. Naish. — How is the income of the fund 
disposed of now? — It is divided among thirty-one 
schools in the diocese of Raphoe. 

2205. What is the total of the parishes in the diocese 
ef Raphoe? — Thirty-one was the total. There have 
been some changes since the Disestablishment of the 
Church, but they do not affect this. 

2206. And in what manner is the share coming to 
each parish applied ? — £11 Is. 6c/. is applied in the 
"’ay of salary to the teacher, and £2 15s. 44</. for suj)- 
plying school requisites and keeping the schools in repair. 

2207. What are the schools that receive the grant? 
—One school in each parish. 

2208. How many are in connection with the 
National Board ? — N early all — all but four or five. 

2209. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The original will 
says : — “ A. sum of money which by its interest at the 
rate of five per cent, shall be found sufficient to produce 
*15 sterling annually to each parish.” You propose 


to alter that, by giving power to the governing 
body to set aside funds that cannot be applied to one 
parish, to any other parish in the diocese of Raphoe 
where they can be usefully applied ? — Yes. 

2210. How do you deal with cases in which one 
school is prosperous and another is not ? — As a matter 
of fact we have no power to transfer the endowment 
at all. It merely accumulates. In one or two cases 
the schools have failed, and the money is accumulating. 

2211. Is that the. capital you have mentioned ? — It 
is the proportion of the interest. 

2212. Do you re-in vest the balances at the end of the 
year ? — We have no power to do that. 

2213. How much cash have you ? — There is no cash 
except the accumulations. 

2214. How much are they? — The accumulation to 
the credit of schools is £613 14s. 10c/. 

2215 What is that represented by at present — have 
you that in cash ? — It is in bank. 

2216. That is the money that you propose to apply, 
as stated in clause “G” of the draft Scheme lodged 
by you ? — Yes, there is also a balance of £256 17s. 9 d. 
to the credit of the general fund. That accrues in 
this way : there is about £8 remaining over and above 
after paying the annual grant to each school ; there is 
also a small sum for bank interest, amounting together 
to about £20 a year. 

2217. What are the limits of the Diocese of Raphoe 
— is it altogether in the county of Donegal ? — Nearly 
altogether. One parish, I believe, comes partly into 
the county of Tyrone. 

2218. I believe your schools are very various in size 
and prosperity ? — Indeed they are. 

2219. Professor Dougherty. — A re they all par- 
ochial schools? — Yes. 

2220. Under the management of the incumbent? — 
Yes. 

2221. Can you give us the classification of the 
teachers under the Board ? — I could not give you that. 

2222. Can you tell us how many belong to any 
division of the first class ? — I should think there must 
be only a few. I should say there are perhaps three 
or four at most. . 

2223. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — H ave you any 
power to control the teachers? — Except that we 
can stop the salary. 

2224. Then your whole function appeal’s to be 
to give a subvention to all the parochial schools in the 

L 
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Diocese of Raplioe ? — Not to all the parochial schools, 
but to one parochial school in each parish. 

2225. Would it not be an advantage that you 
should have some control over the schools ? — We have 
that power. Each school is inspected once a 
yeai - . The salaries are diminished or not paid at all 
if the inspection is not satisfactory. 

2226. You have that power under the decree ? — Yes. 

2227. Have you got your accounts for last year ? — 
Yes (hands in accounts). These are abstracts of 
the accounts for the last six years, including from 
1880 to 1885. This is the one that I think was 
prepared specially for the Commission. 

2228. I see a special grant, £45, for building — 
under what authority are you able to make that 
grant ? — The funds had accumulated to the credit of 
that parish. That was before I had anything to do 
with it, and I don’t know exactly the circumstances 
but the school was in bad repair. 

2229. I see balance, £1022 1 Is. 6 d. to your 
credit in the Provincial Bank! — That includes the 
two sums I have mentioned. 

2230. You have made no addition to the original 
stock ? — No, we had no power to do it. 

2231. Mr. Naisii. — I suppose you can’t give us 
any information as to the number of children attending 
the schools ? — I can give you the average attendance 
at each school in 1885. 

2232. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Isanyonepaidany- 
thing out of this except the schools? — No one whatever. 

2233. And are all the officers and inspectors that 
look after it doing their duty as honorary duty ? — As 
honorary duty. The travelling expenses of the in- 
spectors are paid. 

2234. £52 3s. id. for six years’, and £4 3s. for this 
year’s inspection— is that all for travelling expenses ? 
— The inspection expenses are all travelling expenses. 

2235. Dr. Traill. — W ho inspects? — Clergymen of 
Raplioe appointed by the bishop, or appointed by the 
Committee, and sanctioned by the bishop. 

2236. Are the children inspected in secular as well 
as religious instruction? — In the case of National 
schools they are not inspected in secular matters by the 
clergymen. 

2237. Professor Dougherty. — A re the schools re- 
quired to admit free scholars ? — There is no clause in 
the will to that affect. 

2238. How do these Robertson schools compare with 
the other National schools of the diocese as regards 
efficiency and equipment ?— Favourably, I should say. 

2239. Are they superior ? — I should think they are. 

2240. Have they a higher class of teachers? — I 
can’t say as to that. 

2241. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.- Would it add 
to the usefulness of this charity if you were to be 


at liberty to apply it for parishes that could „ , 
maintain a National school, or that it should be an Vi 
to schools that could get a higher class teacher 
additional sum of £15 a year, and that y ou jJJ? 
not be obliged to spend it in each parish?— I think 

2242. What must be the average attendance untW 

Colonel Robertson’s bequest?— It is reduced when if 
does not reach twenty-five. lc 

2243. Dr. Traill. — And stops altogether if the 
attendance reaches ten ? — Yes. 


[Witness handed in, and Lord Justice FitzGibbon 
read * copy minutes of the meeting of the Govern™ 
dated January 20th, 1886.] ’ 

2244. Mr. Naish.— I s there a National school in 
any parish in which your school is not in connection 
with the National Board ? — I don’t think there is 

2245. Of course all these schools are Protestant? 
— Yes; they are under the management of the 
clergymen of the parish. 

2246. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — But they must 
under the will be schools open to children of all 
denominations ? — Yes. 

2247. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I f this endowment did 
not exist, would all these schools be able to support 
themselves under the National Board except a few ? 
— I think most of them would, but there are just a few 
that would not be fairly able to exist without this grant. 

2248. Would it be an advantage in the adminis- 
tration of the endowment if you were empowered to 
apply it as you pleased to the schools that wanted 
it most ? — Under certain conditions it would. 


2249. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The Erasmus 
Smith’s Board have recently struck off their list 
schools which could be efficiently maintained under 
the National Board — would you consider it necessary 
that your board should consider before makin» a 
grant, whether the grant was necessary ? — Yes. 

2250. Dr. Traill. — In Raplioe the average is 
seventy-three ? — Yes. 

2251. That would not require a grant — what is 
your average in Letterkenny ? — It is not so large. 

2252. Mr. Naish. — Would you send us a return 
setting out the names of the teachers, and also what 
the classification of the teachers is? — Yes. 

2253. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What we want 
is a return of the schools entitled to receive the 


endowment with the average attendance at each, and 


a statement as to whether it is a National school or 
not, and, if so, the teachers’ classification : and where 
not National schools any information you have 
as to the classification of the teachers, they might 
be classified teachers of Kildare-place. 

2254. Do you take any return of the religious de- 
nominations of your pupils in your forms? — We do. 
(See Annual Report form enclosed.) 


Very Rev. the 
Dean of Derry. 


CREGGAN SCHOOL. 


The Yery Reverend the 

2255. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — Dean, what have 
you to say about this school ?— It was the late parish 
school. 

2256. It is in the county Londonderry ? — Yes. It 
is outside the city walls. It was the Erasmus Smith’s 
English boys’ school. 

2257. Bishop Knox granted a site in 1810? — That 
is it. For a long time it was worked by the gover- 
nors of Erasmus Smith’s schools. They retired a year 
and a half ago. I asked them for the building and 
they agreed to allow me to use it as long as it was 
used as a school. 

2258. Is the schoolhouse theirs at all? — They 
partly built it. 

2259. There were a great number of schools in the 
country at the time of the Disestablishment of the 
Church to which nobody could prove title ? — They 
said they, themselves, had no title. 

2260. To whom did Dr. Knox grant it ? — To the 
Dean of Derry. 


Dean of Derry examined. 

2261. Then there should be no difficulty at all? — 
Nobody knows where the papers are at all. 

2262. Dr. Traill. — What grant have you towards 
the school ? — Except the grant I got from the Irish 
Society we have no grant. 

2263. What do the Irish Society give you? — £30. 

2264. Professor Dougherty. — Are these the old 
Erasmus Smith schools? — They are what are called 
the Erasmus Smith schools. 

2265. Dr. Traill. — Have you any document that 
you know of about them ? — Not that I know of. I 
have nothing but possession. 

2266. And the Erasmus Smith’s body handed it over 
to you ? — Y es. 

2267. Mr. Naish. — What size are these buildings? 
— It is a building that has accommodation for 100 
boys and 100 girls. 

2268. Is it a day school? — Yes, and the master has 
a kitchen and two rooms. 


* Appendix B., No. V., p. 309 
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2269. Is there any ground? — About an Irish 

^ 70 . Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — These schools arc 
0 t returned in the list of schools belonging to the 
Erasmus Smith’s board— in fact they were returned as 
not belonging to it, and they put forward no claim to 

^The Dean of Deny . — They said they had no claim 

Lord* Justice FitzGibbon. — If you could get any- 
one who has possession of these schools to write us a 
statement which could satisfy us that we are not 


taking away anybody’s property, it would be within Oct. 7 , i88«. 
our power to frame a scheme for them. ^ 

2271. Dr. Traill. — Are you not in possession of Dean of Derry, 
these schools yourself? — Yes, ever since I became Dean. 

2272. And your predecessors? — Yes. 

2273. They are National schools now?: — Yes. 

227 4. Except for the loss of documents there is no 
difficulty ?— No. 

2275. They have always been parochial schools? — 

Yes. 

2276. Mr. Naish. — W hat parish are they in? — 
Templemoyle. 


PUBLIC SITTINGS— FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8th, 1886. 

At the Courthouse, Londonderry. 

Present: — The Right Hon. Lord Justice FitzGibbon, and the Right Hon. John Naish, Judicial 
Commissioners; and the Rev. Gerald Molloy, d.d., d.sc., f.r.u.1.; Anthony Traill, Esq., 
ll.d., m.d., F.T.C.D., and Professor Dougherty, m.a., Assistant Commissioners. 

The Assistant Secretary, N. D. Murphy, junr., was in attendance. 


FOYLE COLLEGE (continued.) 


The Rev. Thomas Witherow, d.i 

2277. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I believe you are 
anxious to give us a statement in reference to the en- 
dowments as to which we took evidence yesterday ? — 
Yes. 

2278. Your position in Magee College is that of 
Professor of Church History ? — Yes ; I did not intend 
to refer to the endowment of Foyle College, but I 
wish to give an explanation of the circumstances 
under which a letter of mine which was read to the 
court here yesterday was written. I came to Derry 
as a professor in the Magee College in 1865. There 
was no public school, no school supported by public 
endowment at that time in Derry except Foyle Col- 
lege. I found that there were very considerable ob- 
jections entertained by some of the citizens to Foyle 
College. It was complained, for example, that the 
education was unsuited to the circumstances of the 
citizens, inasmuch as the school was altogether 
classical, and was a feeder for Trinity College, Dublin, 
and did not give the sons of merchants an English or 
commercial education. That was frequently com- 
plained of in the city, and I believe was substantially 
acknowledged by the head master at that time. Com- 
plaints of this nature had been made to the then head 
master, Mr. Robinson, on more than one occasion, but 
no remedy could be had. His answer was — “ If the 
citizens of Derry want to have a commercial education 
for their sons, let them provide it for themselves ; this 
is a classical school for classical objects.” Up to that 
time the school was superintended by a committee of 
the diocese, and was generally known as the Diocesan 
School. This gave it the character of a denomina- 
tional institution, and of course it was not so satis- 

. factory to the Presbyterians and Roman Catholics as 
it would otherwise have been. Matters at last 
reached a climax, and an effort was made in 1866 or 
1867 to provide a commercial academy for the citizens. 

2279. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — In what respect 
was the education given in Foyle College considered 
unsuitable? — The education given in Foyle College 
was entirely classical, and did not suit the circum- 
stances of the citizens ; and it was resolved then and 
there that a school should be established for the pur- 
pose of providing a commercial education. A committee 
was formed, and that eventually resulted in the 
establishment of what we now call the Londonderry 
Academical Institution. It was some few years before 
a building was got up, but meanwhile a school was 
opened on the East Wall. So soon as it became cer- 
tain that we had expended money and were committed 


)., ll.d., sworn and examined, 
to building an institution of this kind, we learned 
that the Irish Society and the Governing Body 
of Foyle College were making arrangements to 
adapt it to the Presbyterians and others who 
made these complaints. In due time they got a 
private Act carried through the House of Commons 
modifying to some extent the arrangements in various 
ways; and among other changes a commercial depart- 
ment was added to Foyle College ; and, secondly, the 
Moderator of the General Assembly was put on as one 
of the five member’s of the Governing Body, upon which 
fact great professions of liberality were made as to 
the non-sectarian character of the institution. It so 
happened that in the year 1878 I had the honour to 
be Moderator of the General Assembly. There was a 
feeling that Foyle College was not much more liberal 
than ever it was, although the Moderator of the 
General Assembly was a member of the Governing 
Body, and notwithstanding that in the advertisements 
that were published in the newspapers, it was con- 
stantly set forth that it was non-sectarian, and that 
the Moderator of the General Assembly was a member 
of the Governing Body. I was invited, not to visit 
the school, but to attend a meeting of the Governing 
Body, and it appeared to me that if I were to go to 
the meeting, I would be giving my imprimatur to the 
statement that the school was a non-sectarian one, and 
such as the Presbyterians of Ireland could approve. 
And having come to the conclusion that I could not at- 
tend the meeting, I wrote the letter to Dr. Hime which 
was read yesterday. My reasons were these : — First, the 
Presbyterians had gone to great expense in providing 
the Academical Institution for their own accommoda- 
tion. When I say the Presbyterians, I mean the non- 
Episcopai portion of the population, including the 
Independents and Methodists. In the second place I 
thought that Foyle College was just as sectarian as 
ever, and I came to that conclusion, because the pupils 
were, as I understood, all sent to the Episcopal Church 
on the Lord’s Day, inasmuch as all pupils were to go 
to the Episcopal Church unless an objection was made 
in writing by their parents. This, I think, was alto- 
gether unreasonable. 

2280. The practical matter is not what has hap- 
pened in the past, but how the two places can be made 
to do efficient work in the future ? — I will offer a sug- 
gestion before T -finish, The Moderator is an annual 
officer who is elected in June and goes out in the fol- 
lowing June, and accordingly when he is beginning 
to know something of the working of the institution, 
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he ceases to be a governor. Consequently the 
concession -was of no use to us. In the second place, 
the Moderator very seldom resides in Derry, and may 
reside in any part of Ireland, so that he might have to 
travel from, say, Cork or Limerick for the purpose of 
attending, perhaps, to some trivial school matter. He 
has a great amount of public duties on hands, so that 
he would not have time to attend to the petty affairs 
of any institution whatever. To appoint the 
Moderator was to give us no voice in the whole affair. 
Further, the Moderator has no voice in the appoint- 
ment of the head master. That is entirely vested 
in the Bishop of Derry and the Governor of the Irish 
Society. Another objection I had was— I did not like 
to be held responsible for matters I did not approve 
of ; and which I had no hope of reforming, as I had 
only one voice out of five. For instance, it had been 
stated that the boys were taken occasionally to the 
opera. That had been stated in what was called “ The 
School Times,” a publication issued by the College. It 
was stated there that the boys of Foyle College attended 
the opera. One man out of five could have no hope of 
altering that. I could not approve of it, and if I had gone 
to the meetings it would appear as if I was sanctioning 
a thing that I did not approve. Then it appeared 
to me that the Irish Society made a distinction be- 
tween Foyle College and the Academical Institution. 
It was with great difficulty that we got them to "ive 
any grants. I was summoned to give evidence before 
Lord Rosse’s Commission without much preparation. 

I only got an hour’s notice, and I was under the impres- 
sion that the portion of the by-laws they had issued 
proving that the whole thing was an Episcopal insti- 
tution, was still in force. Dr. Hime afterwards 
showed that that had been withdrawn. I was notaware 
of that. It was not signified to me. I looked up my 
papers, and I discovered subsequently that in an 
amended copy of the by-laws which I had the 
portion I referred to had been left out. There was no 
attention called to the fact that there was any with- 
drawal. The objectionable parts were simply omitted. 
And now, with regard to suggestions, I have just one 
«r two to offer. I maintain that the Presbvterians 
have a very valuable interest, and the Roman Catho- 
lics too, in Foyle College. I do so on this ground— 
that the present institution, erected on its present site 
m 1015, was built, not only by a contribution from the 
bishop of the diocese (Bishop Knox I believe it 
was), who was very generous, and who sub- 
scribed .£1,700 to it, but it was also built bv 
furuls given by the Irish Society, by the Corporation 
of Derry by the grand jury, and by the London Com- 
panies who have estates in the county. On these 
estates there is a very large Roman Catholic and 
1 resbytenan population ; and it appears to me that if 
you have charge of the buildings and the grounds you 
have money in your possession that was contributed 
by Roman Catholics and Presbyterians. 

2281 . Lord J notice FlTzGlBBOs.—Tlmt applies to the 
Academical Institution, which received £ 200 from 
the Irish Society. If we deal with one of these con- 

tnbutions must we not deal with the other? It 

Seems to me that if a man contributes a sum volun- 
tarily to a Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, or Episco- 
palian institution, he does it with his eyes open, and 
ho gives it for a purpose which he must approve • but 
it you lay on a tax on a man, as the grand jury does, 
lie cannot help himself. 

2282. Lord Justice Fitz Gibbon. — As regards the 
grand jury money, the case may be different : but as 
to the money contributed by the Irish Society and the 
London Companies, is it not the same ? 

2283. Professor Dougherty.— W ould you not say 

that the Irish Society, being trustees for the public, 
should deal alike with the educational institutions of 
the city ? 

2284 Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— I am afraid we 
disposed of that proposition yesterday. You would 
requiie an Act of Parliament to compel the Irish 
Society to give any fixed endowment. 


Witness . — The people here hold that tl,„ 
luw have decided that the Irish Societal?” 18 
trustees for the nubile nrw-l ;#• + 1 . ^ ,lre simply 


trustees for the public, and if tlmy°are noTthf“ P 
the most generous people in the world “ ey a - 

2285. Professor Dougherty.— I believe tw 

matter of fact they have acknowledged their fid ^ a 
position. ° uciuciaiy 

2286. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — T here k „„ 1 , 

about that; but they are not bound to IS ft” 11 
specific sums, and tlieir contributions ate iii2'?““ 
voluntary grants. sense 

Witness. As I have said, if they are not- a 
they aro the most generous body in the world L ft? 
give a large, sum, £4,500 a year, for educ.Srf ‘j 
poses and it is a very unusual thing for people to 1 
this if they are not bound to do so. They are 1 T tk 1 
morally bound if not legally. 7 ’ 1 thmk > 

. 228 J-J 1 ?- Nai . 8 ?— 1 think «>at is the more correct 
view of their position. ouect 

Witness. 1 think that the interest of tile Presto 
tenons and Roman Catholics in the buildings of p i 
College might be calculated, and whatever sum coi? 
to the Presbyterians might be given to them, and what 

ever sum conies to the Roman Catholics might be snvt, 
Selves 111 ’ f ° rthe mstlfcutions tlie y founded for them- 

? 28 ?' j* 0 ^ 1 JuStice FitzGibbon.— O ur duty is to 
make both these institutions as useful as possible for 
the purposes for which they were intended ; and the 
circumstances under which the second was built are 
rather immaterial at present. They are both there 
now, and are doing very good work ? I say their pro- 
portion ought to be given to the Roman Catholics and 
1 resbytenans — then- proportion of the £14,000 sunk 
m the buildings. 

2289. Dr.TRAiLL.— Outof what funds?— The persons 
who have the use of the building ought to hand over the 
amount. 

. 229 °- the buildings are there— how can we take 
it out of the buildings?— The persons who took the 
money ought to pay it. 

2291 . Lord Justice FitzQibboh.— H ow much of the 
cost of the buildings was contributed by the Grand 
Juryl—Phe buildings cost £14,000, of which the 
Grand Jury gave from the county rates £2,000: the 
Corporation of Derry gave £500 ; the bishop of that 
time gave £1,700; the Irish Society gave £840, and 
the London Companies gave £5,000. The London 
Companies, I may mention to your lordship, are the 
proprietors of a large number of estates in the county 
Derry. . They gave £5,000, so that the most of the 
money m that building was drawn from sources to 
which all denominations contributed. 

229 2 - Bev - Dr. Moli.oy. — I t appears then that a 
sum of £8,340 was derived from sources to which all 
denominations contributed. Is it your opinion that 
that part of the endowment, or its equivalent value, 
ought to be made available equally for the benefit of 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and Catholics ?— That is 
my view of it. 

2203. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— H ow do you dis- 
tinguish between the contribution of £500 by the Irish 
™{. to F °y le College and the contribution of 
£1,200 from the same Society to the Academical Insti- 
tution ?— Knowing that they now give to the Presby- 
terians and the Roman Catholics, they give it with 
their eyes open ; but at this time Foyle College was 
the only mstitution of the kind in Derry, and I think 
they gave under the impression that it was for the 
whole of the City of Derry. 

2294. If when people give money with their eyes 
open it ought not to be disturbed, why do you claim 
what they gave in 3814 joining with the bishop, or 
their subsequent grants to the college?— I think it 
was given under the impression that it was for the 
whole city. 

2295. Dr. Traill. — B ut surely your institution 
was intended for the whole city ? — I expressly said in 
a former part of my statement that it was got up by 
parties who could not get what they wanted at Foyle 
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College. It was got up by non-Episcopalian Pro- 
testant citizens of Derry. 

2296. And Episcopalians too 1 — A few only residing 
out of the city. 

2297 . And no Methodists although they are on the 
Governing Body ! — The Methodists had not an oppor- 
tunity of subscribing at first but they have since 
done so. 

2298. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The Irish Society 
Iiave oiven grants to hospitals, to churches, and to 
other institutions, some denominational and some not, 
where do you propose to stop the application of this 
principle that their grants are for the benefit of all 
the inhabitants. Are you aware that at that time, 
Foyle College was a diocesan school ! — But it was 
intended for all denominations in the city. 

2299. But it was a Diocesan school with a 
foundation from the time of Queen Elizabeth, and 
why should we destroy Foyle College now or 
cut it up, and put a tax on it, because the Irish 
Society contributed to it seventy years ago, and if we 
did so why should we not adopt the same course with 
regard to other institutions 1 — It was enacted by the 
12th Elizabeth, (1570) Irish statutes, that there 
should be a free school in every diocese in the realm 
of Ireland, but it was only after that time the North- 
west. of Ireland was conquered. Thirty years after- 
wards the English authority was established, and they 
then came into possession of the locality, and one of 
the rules laid down for those who undertook the 
plantation was that there should be one free school 
in every county for the education of youth in learning 
and religion. 

2300. Professor Dougherty. — Was it not the King’s 
intention to found a free school in county Derry as 
well as in Tyrone and Donegal!— I believe that is so. 

2301. Can you throw any light on what became 
of the 300 acres of land which were granted by King 
James to the free school! — Nobody knows that. 

2302. Is there any suspicion that they came into 
the hands of the Irish Society ! — I think there can be 
no doubt of that. 

2303. I believe that the Irish Society have at present 
300 acres in their hands that are not included in their 
charter 1 — The original free school in Derry was not 
built by the Irish Society at all. It was built by a 
private gentleman, a citizen of London, Mr. Matthew 
Springham, in 1 6 1 3. The Commissioners of the Society 
in 1610 allotted 300 acres of land for a free school. 

2304. Lord J ustiee FitzGibbon. — What has become 
of that land — who has it now 1 — We don’t know that. 

2305. Has Foyle College got it! — I believe not. 

2306. Then we cannot take from Foyle College what 
it has not got. But if you can show us that the Irish 
Society had any land that belonged to the school we 
might make them give that up! — They allotted 300 acres. 

2307 . Where are they now 1 — This endowment was 
never given. A sum was given “ during pleasure ’’ of 
£13 6s. 8 d. 

2308. That is not an endowment that we could deal 
with ? — I know nothing of the 300 acres. 

2309. The material point for ns is — there being 
now the Academical Institution and Foyle College 
both in operation, both open to pupils of all denomi- 
nations, certainly of all Protestant denominations, 
each having a liberal constitution, but one chiefly in 
the hands of Presbyterians and the other chiefly in 
the hands of Episcopalians — the material point for us 
is how can both be worked most usefully. Whether 
one should be Presbyterian and the other Episcopalian, 
or one should be a classical school and the other a com- 
mercial school, both governing bodies being mixed. 

2310. Mr. Naish. — How would you propose that 
the Board of Governors of Foyle College should be 
constituted! — My first suggestion is that, Presbyterians 
and Roman Catholics having both an interest in Foyle 
College, inasmuch as they were taxed for the buildings, 
his Commission ought to value what they think is 
he interest of the two denominations in the buildings 

and ground, and that that sum ought to be divided, each 
o. the denominations receiving a proportionate amount 


for the support of the schools they established because Oct, s. isso. 
of the failure of Foyle College to supply their wants. R(jv ^j~ mas 

2311. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — There was a sum witherow, 
of £2,000 spent out of the rates upon the buildings in d.d., i.l.d. 
1814 ; even if we took the buildings as worth half the 

money now, that would give £1,000, which, if divided 
according to population would give £500 to the 
Catholics, £250 to the Presbyterians, and leave £250 
to the Episcopalians. At four per cent, that would 
amount to £10 a year for the Presbyterians, £10 a 
year for the Episcopalians, and £20 a year for the 
Catholics. That is not a practical suggestion 1 — I think 
you are not looking at the matter from the same point 
of view as I do. 

2312. I am not, because I am not taking into account 
the voluntary contributions of the London companies, 
but only the amount taken out of the taxes ! — It seems 
to me that the contributions of the London companies 
and of the Irish Society ought to be taken into account. 

The Irish Society and the London companies have no 
other means of obtaining money except out of their 
tenants. 

2313. No landlord, as such, has any money except 
what he gets from his tenants, but may he not give it 
as he pleases ! — But the source from which Trustees de- 
rive their money ought in equity be taken into account. 

I have set down here that the London companies gave 
£5,000, the Irish Society, £840 ; the county rates, 

£2,000 ; the Bishop of Derry, £1,7 00, ifcc. The second 
suggestion is that whatever proportion of this amount 
could be fairly said to have come from Presbyterian and 
Homan Catholic tenants should be applied to the schools 
they have built for their own accommodation. The 
third suggestion is that the exhibitions of the Irish 
Society now connected with Foyle College and Dublin 
University, should be open to the whole of the three 
schools and they should be at liberty to take them to 
any university college they pleased. 

2314. We have taken evidence in favour of opening 
the exhibitions to the three schools, and of leaving the 
exhibitioner to take them to any university or college ; 
but the exhibitions are supplied by the Irish Society 
and we can’t control them 1 — They are, and you could 
only give a recommendation there. I think each of 
these schcols should be left to manage its own affairs 
in its own way. 

2315. Do you regard the Academical Institution as 
exclusively a Presbyterian institution! — It is nos 
Presbyterian in the sense of shutting out any one, but 
my contention is that it would never have been there 
but for the Presbyterians. I have an impression that 
the three denominations could not agree in the govern- 
ment of any one school, and that each should be left to 
govern its own. 

2316. Dr. Traill. — You intend it to remain Presby- 
terian 1 — Yes ; I have an impression that the three de- 
nominations could not agree in the government of anyone 
school, and that each should be left to govern its own. 

2317. Do you propose that the governing body of 
Foyle College should remain Episcopalian! — I do. It 
is in reality Episcopalian, and I want it to be so 
nominally as well. I want the Academical Institution 
to be for the non-Episcopalians, and I would not inter- 
fere with the Roman Catholics ; but I would pay them 
their share of the interest they have in Foyle College. 

23 IS. Professor Dougherty. — In order to give fair 
play to this scheme, would it not be essential that the 
funds to maintain these schools should also be 
equally divided! — I would say so, but I was under the 
impression that the funds given by the Irish Society- 
are voluntary. 

2319. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — This is the first 
evidence we have had in Ulster of the desire of Pres- 
byterians for strictly denominational education — is it 
your opinion that the Presbyterians should have 
denominational education, separate from the Episco- 
palians — strictly denominational separate, secular 
teaching 1 — I am not speaking now with regard to de- 
nominational education, but I believe every denomi- 
nation ought to have equal opportunities of educa- 
tion. 
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Oct. 8, 1880 . 2 3 20. Should they be separate ? — Yes. 

Rev Thomas 2321. Is not mixed secular teaching the great 

Witherow, ' principle held by the Presbyterians generally ? — I don’t 
D.D., ll.d. believe it is. At all events I speak for myself. We 
have the buildings of three denominations. We can- 
not pull them down. Is it not better to utilise them. 

2322. Dr. Traill. — But Foyle College is not 
limited to one denomination? — Tell me what you 
mean by limited to them. 

2323. Neither in their governing body nor their 
pupils — are you aware that there is no Episcopalian 
representation on the Governing Body except the 
bishop. There is not a clergyman on it ? — I understand 
that every member of the Board is or may be an Epis- 
copalian, except the Moderator. 

2324. Professor Dougherty. —But I presume that 
although a nominal representation has been given to 
the Presbyterians, they have no voice in the manage- 
ment of Foyle College? — The Presbyterians have no 
voice in the management. Every one of them is or 
might be an Episcopalian, except the Moderator of the 
General Assembly. 

2325. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I s it not true 
also that the Episcopalians have no voice in the 
management of the Academical Institution? — They 
did not subscribe to it. 

2326. But you put in the Methodists who gave you 
nothing ? — They did not subscribe to the original fund, 
but some have given since. 

2327. Professor Dougherty. — Would you call any 
body the governing body of a school that has not the right 
of appointment to the head mastership ? — I would uot. 

2328. Dr. Traill. — A former bishop was the only 
person who gave a really liberal contribution —he gave 
£1,700? — That is very true, but the bishop had 
nothing to say to it in 1617. 

2329. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Y our proposal is 
that the Academical Institution ought to be made ex- 
clusively a non-Episcopalian Protestant institution, 
that Foyle College should be made exclusively an 
Episcopalian Protestant institution ; and, I presume, 
that the remaining institution should be a Homan 
Catholic institution ? — My belief is, that inasmuch as 
the three institutions have been founded, they should 
remain, and should continue to give education each in 
its own way. But here is one school in which we think 
that Presbyterians, Roman Catholics, and Episcopa- 
lians have an interest, and I would propose that that 
interest should be calculated, and the amount divided. 

2330. Professor Dougherty. — Is it not an essen- 
tial part of your proposal that the fimds available for 
intermediate education should be equitably distri- 
buted among the three schools ? — I cannot say as to 
what you may do, but that is my view. What we 


want is an equitable share of what I say is the inf 
est of the three denominations in Foyle College ^ 

2331. Dr. Traill. — Do you contend that Povl 
College has always been an Episcopal institution i! 
My belief is that when the schools was founded i 
1617 it was simply to be a free school for the citizen- 
of Derry independent of what denomination thev 
were. It continued in that way all through t] 
remaining part of the 17th and 18th centuries -'but 
at the beginning of this century it came into the 
hands of the Episcopalians because they were its 
most generous supporters, and up to the time that 
this Act of Parliament was passed it was the cler«v 
of the diocese that were the governors of it. jjrL 
opinion is that originally it was not intended to be 
an Episcopalian institution, but it came to be so. 

2332. Are we to consider it in dealing with it to be 
an Episcopalian institution or not ? — My opinion is 
this, that it was founded as an open institution but 
that it came to be an Episcopal institution. 

2333. Professor Dougherty. — Suppose we cannot 
obtain an equitable distribution of the funds would 
you be in favour of making the representation of the 
Presbyterians on the governing body an effective 
representation, instead of a mockery as it is at 
present ? — I would wish to have nothing to do with it. 

2334. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Would you be 
in favour of giving the Episcopalians a real represen- 
tion on the governing body of the Academical Insti- 
tution? — If they choose to subscribe £100 or £200 1 
would be very glad to have them on it. 

2335. But at present one cannot be a governor by 
payment. That ceased in 1879? — I don’t want to 
have anything to do with Foyle College and I don’t 
want them to have anything to do with the Academi- 
cal Institution. 

2336. Professor Dougherty. — You are only speak- 
ing for yourself? — Yes. 

2337. Dr. Traill. — Do you agree with Mr. Bigger 
that it would be desirable to do away with the limi- 
tation contained in the words “ being Protestant” as 
applied to the Mayor of the town and the member for 
the city ? — I am not here but for myself ; and I havc- 
said distinctly that I think all denominations would 
not pull together in Derry. 

2338. Your governing body passed a resolution in 
which they expressed the opinion that the condition 
that ex-officio members should be Protestants should be 
struck out, do you approve of that ? — I don’t approve 
of that. I say that the non- Episcopal Protestants of 
Derry built that school and ought to have it, and that 
we ought to have our share out of Foyle College, and 
if you pay us out our share I have no objection that 
you make Foyle College Episcopal throughout. 


MAGEE COLLEGE. 

Professor John R. Leebody, D.sc., sworn and examined. 


2339. Mr. Naish. — You are professor of mathe- 
matics in Magee College ? — Yes. 

2340. And perfectly acquainted with the work of 
the College since it was founded and opened ? — Yes. 

2341. Dr. Witherow has mentioned that cei-tain 
alterations are desired in the Chancery scheme under 
which it is worked ? — Yes. 

2342. Tell us what these are? — In a general way 
what we want is that our trustees should have more 
power of investment of our trust funds. 

2343. What are they limited to at present ? — At 
present very much to land and to Government 
securities and the Bank of Ireland. We want power 
to invest in railway debenture stocks and shares. 

2344. You wish then to have your powers of invest- 
ment enlarged ? — Yes. That is the main point of our 
scheme. 

2345. Have you prepared any enlarged scheme of 
investment ? — We have. 

2346. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — In whom is your 
property vested ?— It is vested in the trustees. 


2347. Have they to execute a deed of conveyance 
eveiy time there is a new appointment ? — They have. 

2348. You say you lend money upon land — who 
are the mortgagees? — The trustees. They are not 
incorporated. 

2349. If you wanted to recover your mortgage 
money it would be necessary to hunt up tne heir and 
executor of your last trustee ? — That is one of the 
reasons why we want this scheme. 

2350. You would desire to have your governing 
body incorporated? — Yes. 

2351. How would you propose to form the members 
of your governing body ? — J ust the same as at present 
— six clergymen and three laymen. 

2352. Would you desire that the General Assembly 
should have power to alter the constitution as regards 
the number of trustees? — We have. found that with 
the present number of trustees it works very well. 

2353. Who has the supreme power as regards 
finance ?— The General Assembly has supreme power 
in everything. 

2354. They are the ultimate Court of Appeal?— Yes. 
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9355. The trustees are the servants of the General 
Assembly ?— Yes. 

' 935G. You don’t desire to alter that ? — No. 

9357. Are you the owners in fee of the site and 

1 uldings? I think so. There are considerable taxes, 

but I think there is no rent 

9358. Mv.Naish. — What is the present staff of Magee 
College ?— Seven. Three in Theology and four in Arts. 

2359. I understand that at the Magee College the 
education is of a university character- — that there is no 
intermediate education ? — That is so. 

2360. And that each young man entering must be 
n matriculated student of the Royal University or 
pass a matriculation examination in the College which 
you consider equivalent to a matriculation in the 
University ?— Yes. 

2361. What is the number of your students ? — 84 
or 85 last year. 

2362. And what are the fees they pay ? — About £9 
to £10 each. 

2363. Ooulcl yon give us the correct income from 
the fees of students? — It would be rather difficult 
to do it. Each professor gets his own fees. 

2364. And that is part of his stipend ? — Yes. 

2365. What are the endowments ? — The total en- 
dowments consist of £250 each for five chairs, and 
about £290 each for two others. 

2366. But the funds from which they are derived ? 
—I have not that document. The finances of the 
College don’t come before the professors. 

2367. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — In preparing your 
draft scheme it would be necessary to be careful to keep 
all these distinct? — We have been careful as to that. 

2368. Mr. Naish. — What is the salary of each of 
the professors ? — There is a fixed salary of £250 for 
five chairs and about £290 for the two others. 


2369. And in addition to these there is in the pro- 
portion of fees? — Yes. A number of them probably 
fall under £100 a year. 

2370. What scholarships are attached to the Col- 
lege ? — They are all ol them private foundations. We 
have for our first year a scholarship of £30, a bursary 
of £20, and a bursary of £10. That is from Mr. 
Bigger. The others are from invested money. In 
the second year we have a single scholarship of £30 
which is from invested money. 

2371. What is the length of the course? — Six years 
—three in Arts and three in Theology. 

2372. Are there any scholarships of the third year? 
—We have a scholarship of £20 from invested money ; 
£20 from the Irish Society during pleasure ; a bursary 
of £20 from endowment, but it is a restricted bursary. 
It must be held by persons related to the family of the 
founder if there are such. 

2373. Who was the founder? — The late Rev. 
Richard Dill. 

2374. These are the scholarships and institutions 
attached to the A rts course ? — Yes. 

237 5. What are the others? — Fourth year, in theTheo- 
logical course, £20 and £15, both from invested money. 

2376. Fifth year 1 — £15 and £10. The £15 is not 
from invested money. And in the sixth year we have 
one of £15 and one of £10. 

23/7. A re all these held for one year ? — For oneyear. 

2378. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Is there any 
document governing you except the Chancery scheme ? 
—There are a number of regulations drawn up by the 
General Assembly in 1865 and published in the 

Minutes of the Assembly” for 1866. 

2379. You should send us these, also a copy of 
Mrs. Magee’s will and of Dr. Dill’s bequest ? — Yes. 

2380. Professor Dougherty.— You omitted the 
I'ullerton scholarships? — Yes, there are two. The 
investment yields about £35 a year for each of these. 
Une is for a student who proposes to enter the medical 
profession, tenable on condition of his passing the Royal 
U mversity examinations for the B. A. degree. The other 
is for a student who intends to enter the ministry. 
T) 23 -p 1 ii Mr ' Naish — Who were these given by?— 

bullarton, an Irishman resident in Australia. 
He gave £2,000. 


2382. Do you consider that free scholarships are Oct. 8, 18 S 6 , 

required? — Very much required. ~rr 

2383. On what ground? — The Intermediate exhibi- L^ebodv, d.sc 

tions now are so numerous and so valuable that all ’ 

young men are looking to getting money rewards if 

they show scholarship, and they are prepared to go to 
any institution where these rewards are. 

2384. Professor Dougherty. — A re there any richly 
endowed colleges competing with yours ? — We compete 
with the Q ueen’s Colleges. Many go to Cork and Galway 
for the mere purpose of getting exhibitions. I under- 
stand there is an exhibition for each student in Galway. 

2385. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Y ou give a com- 
plete course in Arts ? — Yes. 

2386. Mr. Naisii. — Y ou are not as well endowed 
as the Queen’s Colleges are? — No. 

2387. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — D o you consider it no 
advantage to your institution to have these scholarships 
provided for your students in Cork and Galway ? — I 
don’t think so. We don’t think it a good tiling 
for students to be going away from their own natural 
surroundings. 

2388. You would rather have the endowments 
where the students are ! — Yes, and where we think 
they ought to be. 

2389. Mr. Naisii. — H ow many students are in- 
tended for the ministry ? — A large proportion — about 
eighty per cent. 

2390. What proportion of these go to the ministry ? 

— The great bulk of them. 

2391. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — T hat is the pri- 
mary purpose of your foundation? — Yes. 

2392. Mr. Naisii. — A re all the students Presby- 
terians ? — The great majority of the students who take 
the Arts course are ; but some of our lady students 
ai - e not, and some of our medical students are not. 

We have a number of lady students. 

2393. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — W e visited the 
college this morning, and with the assistance of Pro- 
fessor Dougherty we made ourselves acquainted with 
the working of it. As far as the powers of the 
Commission can possibly be made available we shall be 
glad to give you a satisfactory charter in every respect. 

Our object is that each scheme under the statute 
should be complete, and that in working the institution 
it should not be necessary to refer from one authority 
to another. Therefore although we make no change 
in the provisions guiding you at present they should 
all be reintroduced into the scheme. 

2394. Mr. Naish. — I s there any endowment con- 
nected with schools for girls in Derry ? — There is not, 
and I think you might, perhaps, be able to aid us in this 
matter. We would have had no difficulty, 1 believe, 
in getting valuable aid from the Irish Society and from 
some of the London Companies for girls’ education, 
had it not been for this circumstance. The girls’ 
schools are all private schools, and when we approach 
these bodies seeking grants they say — “ To what 
recognised public body are we to pay the money ? we 
cannot give it to private schools.” We hope that 
your Commission may devise some means ot securing 
and disbursing grants from these Companies. 

2395. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — A s far as inter- 
mediate education is concerned there could be pay- 
ment by results fees — have they thought of that ? — 

They have not. 

2396. The Intermediate Education Commissioners 
have power to give results fees to private schools ? — 

Yes, but it is a different thing when you ask a com- 
pany to give a definite annual grant to a private school. 

2397. We have two endowments to deal with here 
on which the question may arise — Gwyn’s and 
Young’s? — With reference to the omission of the 
Protestant Episcopal clergy from the original scheme 
for the government of the Academical Institution — 
a few members of the Board who drew it up objected, 
perhaps from a sectarian feeling, to Episcopalian 
clergymen. But that was not the general feeling. The 
feeling was that the bishop and local clergy would 
be such a small body compared with the Presbyterian 
Governors and so unlikely to take an interest in the 
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-L- ‘ government of the school, that it would be an empty 
Prof. John R. compliment to put them on. 
ecbodV’D.sc. 2398. Dr. Traill. — Do you agree with Professor 
Witherow that the Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
could not agree in the government of one school, and 
that each should be left to govern its own? — I would 
not put it that -way ; but I am quiet convinced that 
the three schools now existing will do best in Derry by 
being separate. 

2399. Professor Dougiirrty. — And also having a 
reasonable endowment ? — Yes. 

2400. Dr. Traill. — Don’t you think that Foyle 
College has been a very successful institution?— Foyle 
College, though it has had very great advantages, for 
some reason or other, has not secured the confidence of 
the citizens of Derry. As a matter of fact, there are 
fewer Protestant Episcopalian day boys at present 
paying fees in Foyle College than in the Academical 
Institution. 

2401. What is the reason of it? — The present suc- 
cess of Foyle College I attribute to the remarkable 
energy and capacity for conducting a school of the pre- 
sent head master. He succeeds in spite of the lack of 
local interest in his school in making it a good board- 
ing school. I believe the reason of the difference be- 
tween the amount of local interest shown in the two 
schools to be this — that in the case of the Academical 


Institution the citizens of Derry have had to con t,n . 
very largely oat of their own pockets In eve“" te 
when they went to the Irish Society seeking aid f L « 
institution the answer they got was— “ We are will’ 
to help you, but what are you doing yourselves! » i® 
such healthful stimulus has ever been applied to tl 
people who profess to take an interest in F 0 yl e fvf 
lege. And what they pay little for, thev value linu 

2402. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — We are all 
that opinion. The present Governing Body of Fovle 
College is really only an ornament. The only j m 
portant power is vested in two members out of fi ve ' 
If a working governing body were formed for both 
F °yle College and the Academical Institution, gi v i ns 
a preponderance of the Episcopalian element in the 
one and a preponderance of the Presbyterian element 
in the other, with some representation of both deno- 
minations on each, is it your opinion that that would 
work best?— Yes ; but there is a soreness on the part 
of both Presbyterians and Roman Catholics on account 
of the undue favour shown to Foyle College in the past 

2403. Rev. Dr. Mollov.— It was suggested that 
the exhibitions provided by the Irish Society should 
be opened to the three institutions? — I a»ree with 
that. I think this modification of the present rules 
would be an advantage— that the winner of an exhi- 
bition might hold it in Trinity College or elsewhere 


GWYN’S CHARITABLE INSTITUTION. 


Mr. Shaw, (instructed by Mr. Forrest Reid), 
on behalf of the Governing Body, referred to 
the will of the founder, John Gwyn, and to the 
Act of Parliament of 1830, which carried out his in- 
tention of founding the institution, and stated that the 
trustees began their operations in 1831, before the 
trust capital had accumulated to the amount fixed by 
the will. The Institution at first had one hundred 
boys— afterwards reduced to sixty — and is now being 
carried on under the Act of Parliament, in accordance 
with the spirit of the founder’s intentions. The 
present income is about £1,600. 

2404. Mr. Naish. — Who are the present Governors 
of the Institution? 

Mr. Shaw . — The Bishop of Derry, the Minister of 
the First Presbyterian Congregation in Deny, and 
eighteen merchants of the city of Derry. 

2405. Mr. Naish. — How are the vacancies supplied? 

Mr. Shaw . — The Bishop and the two Presbyterian 

ministers are ex-officio governors and the eighteen are 
co-opted. The first alteration the trustees wish 
to make is in the constitution of the Governing 
Body. At the time the testator made his will there 
were two ministers of the First Presbyterian 
Congregation. There was then no other Presbyterian 
Church in Deny. That was what was known as a 
Collegiate Charge. He himself was a member of that 
Church. There were always two ministers of like 
authority in it, one being senior in age and standing of 
course. These continued to be members of the 
Governing Body up to the time of the death of Rev. 
William M'Clure. Since the time of his death, owing 
to the abolition of the Regiuvi Donum and some other 
changes, there has been only one minister, and conse- 
quently the number of trustees has been only twenty 
since that time, one of the ex-officio trustees liaviim 
thus fallen out. The first change that the trustees wish 
to make (paragraph 2 A of draft Scheme lodged) is to 
restore the original number of twenty-one trustees by 
providing that one other Presbyterian minister out of 
the Presbyterian ministers officiating in the City of 
Derry, shall be an ex-officio trustee, to be chosen by 
the trustees themselves, and to hold office during his 
life, or while he holds office in Derry. If lie leaves 
Deny, then the trustees may elect another in his 
place. The next change is as to the committee of five 
which the testator directed should meet once a week. 
This has been found to be rather frequent. The 
trustees c.o not consider that they should meet more 
than once a month, and therefore, it is provided i:i 


paragraph 3, that this committee shall meet monthly 
or oftener, if necessary; but it is conceived that a 
monthly meeting, as a general rule, is always required. 
The next important change is, in the powers of invest 
meut, paragraph 4 of the printed scheme. At present 
there is only power to invest in laud in Ireland, in 
Government Stocks, or in the Bank of Ireland. It is 
desired to have power to invest the trust money in 
Londonderry Port and Harbour Loans, or in debenture 
stocks or shares of any railway company, or any other 
investment in which trust funds are usually invested. 

2406. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — We would be 
quite prepared to give a wide power of investment, 
but, if they went as far as preference shares, we 
should require the sanction of the Commissioners of 
Charitable Donations and Bequests. 

Mr. Shaw . — I think the trustees would rather 
leave that out altogether. 

2407. Lord Justice FitzGibbon'. — There is a great 
objection to making trustees shareholders. 

Mr. Shaw . — The trustees would rather strike that 
out altogether than adopt it subject to the permission 
of the Commissioners of Charitable Donations and 
Bequests. The next alteration is a larger power of 
demising land. The longest term for which the 
trustees can at present let land, under the will of the 
testator, is for a period of thirty-one years. All the 
land is near the town, and it is proposed to take 
powers to give leases for lives. 

2408. Dr. Traill. — Would you not limit the power 
as to building, yon must leave the institution with 
free air around it ? 

Mr. Shaw . — We take power to dispose of the 
whole — to sell every part of the premises if the trus- 
tees should so think fit. The next is a very important 
matter. It is one of the provisions which changes 
directly a proviso in the will. It is that which 
changes the proviso as to retiring allowances. Section 
1 2 provides that the trustees shall have power to give 
an allowance to any head master who may be in- 
capacitated by either age, infirmity, or from length 
of service, such retiring allowance not to exceed 
£65 . a year. The testator distinctly says that no 
retiring allowance under any circumstances is to be 
given to the head master who shall either from age or in- 
firmity become incapacitated for discharging the duties 
of the office. It has been found that that provision 
did net work well. One of the masters lived to the 
age of ninety years and great inconvenience was 
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2409. Mr. Naish. — T he trustees did not like to 
remove him ? 

Mr. Shaw . — They could not give him a retiring 
allowance and they did not like to remove him. 

2410. Mr. Naish. — A re all the trustees agreed 
that they ought to have this power of pensioning them 1 

Mr. Shaw . — They are unanimous. 

2411. Professor Dougherty. — C an you tell us 
why they have fixed the retiring allowance at £65 1 

Mr. Shaw . — It is half the present salary, but in 
reference to that the trustees, since this was printed, 
have had a memorial from the present head master, 
Mr. Snowden, who has been an exceedingly useful 
officer, and the trustees entirely agree with him. Mr. 
Snowden was appointed when he was master of the 
National school in connection with the First Presby- 
terian Church in this city. He was in the first 
division of the first class under the National Board ; 
and the Rev. Mr. M‘Clure asked him as a favour to 
accept the head mastership of the institution, stating 
that he would not suffer by the change. 

2412. Mr. Naish. — H e came to this school and has 
lost his position as a National teacher ? 

Mr. Shaw. — Yes. He says he would be entitled, 
under the rules of the National Board, to a pension 
of £88 a year. 

2413. Mr. Naish. — Y ou want to have a special 
provision enabling the trustees to give him £88 a 
year retiring allowance 1 

2414. Dr. Traill. — W hy hamper yourselves by 
fixing any sum ? 

Mr. Forrest Reid . — They thought that they would 
be so subject to private solicitations chat they would 
rather have the maximum sum fixed, for then they 
would be able to say that by law they could not give 
more. 

2415. Dr. Traill. — B ut you began by giving way 
to private solicitation? 

Mr. Forrest Reid .— But Mr. Snowden was appointed 
on that understanding. 

Mr. Shaw . — Any man who takes the place here- 
after takes it knowing that £65 a year is the limit of 
the pension. 

2416. Professor Dougherty.— D o you think that 
this limitation of the pension will limit your choice of 
a teacher ? 

Mr. Shaw.— We do not. The next thing we take 
power to do is to put the school, if the trustees so 
please, under the Commissioners of National Education 
as a non-vested school, and at their discretion to with- 
draw it if they think fit. They also wish to take 
power to give technical instruction. 

2417. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— W hy non-vested ? 

Mr. Shaw . — They think they would have more 
control by its remaining lion-vested. 

2418. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— T hey might have it 
vested in themselves ? 

Mx-. Shaw . — That is what we propose to do. 

2419. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— T hen it would be a 
vested school. Schools which are called “vested 
schools” are of two classes. The first class consists 
ot those which are vested in the Commissioners of 
Rational Education ; and the second class consists of 
those vested in a body of trustees. Yours could be 
class'™ 16 '' thC B ° ard as a Tested sch ° o1 of the second 

• 2420 ' p r - Traill.— V esting in trustees will sub- 
ject you to th e rules of the Board in regard to reli- 
gious instruction, which provide that a clergyman of 
any religious denomination shall have a right to come 
glVe , reli S ioi,s instruction. I take it that the 
'"? S I reta in in their own hands the manage- 
M ° f <?; he 801001 as re S ards that matter, 
elsewhere We W “ ade a P rovision for ^at 

thaftb^r m< ii fl , cid ‘~T he ob j ect of the trustees is 
their i 1 „L' V ',° Ud , dmve the benefit of the examination of 
* he >™pectors of the National Hoard, 
be a great security for the proper education 


of the boys, and under it they would get the ad- 
vantages as to school books given to schools in con- 
nexion with the National Board. 

2421 Dr. Traill. — But on the question of reli- 
gious education? 

Mr. Forrest Reid.— They never turned their 
minds to that. 

2422. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— I understand Mr. Shaw 
to mean that the school is not to be vested in the 
Commissioners of National Education. 

Mr. Shaw. — That is what I mean. The next 
matter is that the trustees wish to have power to 
appoint three chaplains to attend the school, and «ive 
religious instruction. One is to be selected from°the 
clergymen of the Episcopalian Church, one from 
the Presbyterian Church, and one from the 
Roman Catholic Church. The testator directed that 
no clergyman should be admitted to the school in his 
professional capacity without the consent of the trus- 
tees ; that is not taken away by this clause, because 
the trustees give a general consent, and they have 
provided that they can withdraw these teachers if they 
so think fit. They think as children of various 
denominations are attending the school, and as the 
testator directed that the children of Roman Catholics 
were to be educated in the principles of their own 
Church, the best way of doing that will be to appoint 
a clergyman of the Roman Catholic Church, who will 
attend the school and give religious instruction to the 
Roman Catholic boys. The boys have been getting 
religious instruction, irrespective of the chaplains! 
outside the school, and have attended their respective 
places of worship on a Sunday. 

2423. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— I f they think that, why 

not require it to be done instead of permitting it to 
be done. ° 

Mr. Shaw. The trustees only ask for the power. 
Up to the present there has been no religious instruc- 
tion in the institution, except what has been given by 
the masters and the monitors. J 

2424. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— B ut as the clause stands 
it would be possible for any future body of trustees 
under this scheme, to set aside the intention of the 
testator, and our intention, by dismissing the Catholic 
chaplain or the Protestant chaplain at their own 
pleasure. 

,. 2425 ; D r- Traill.— T hey want to get rid of the 
disability under which they labour at present, but they 
doii t want that any outside power should be able to 
compel them ? 

Mr. Shaw. — Yes. 

2426. Key. Dr. Monov.-The will says that the 
children are to be educated in the religion of their own 
ehurcli. I understand that the trustees wish to carry 
out that intention, and for that purpose propose to 
take power under the scheme to appoint chaplains. 
But it seems to me that the scheme will provide more 
effectively for carrying out the intention of the tes- 
tator, it it requires the appointment of chaplains, than 
it it only permits their appointment. 

Mr. Shaw. -Another part of the will provides that 
no clergyman shall be permitted to visit the school in 
his professional capacity, and if you appoint chaplains 
absolutely and compel them to appoint a chaplain, 
that would be a distinct breach of the testator’s 
instructions. 

2427. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— I think not. The will 
says that no clergyman shall be allowed to visit the 
school m Ins professional capacity “without the per- 
mission of the trustees.” Now, if the trustees appoint 
a chaplain, they give him the permission which the 
will requires. 

Mr. Forrest Reid - 1 think the view of the trus- 
tees is that the words, “ or may discontinue such ap- 
pointment,” might be struck out. ^ 

Rev. Dr. Molloy. -I should be glad to have 
the consent of the trustees to that modification 

2428. Mr. Naish.-I see you confine the boys to 

the same class and area ? J 

M 
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Mr. ' Shaw. — Yes ; we find that the endowment 
enables us to meet the requirements of that class 
within the area. The next matter is power to board 
out. The trustees wish to have power any time they 
choose to exercise it, instead of taking a boy into the 
institution to board him out either with a surviving 
parent or some other person if he has not a surviving 
parent. 

2429. Mr. Naish. — You propose to take power to 
sell the buildings and grounds ! 

Mr. Sham . — That contemplates the universal carry- 
ing out of the boarding out principle. In that case 
the trustees would wholly discontinue the institution 
as a boarding institution, and in that case they would 
sell out the present institution, and erect a day school 
instead of a boarding school, with a residence for the 
master. But these are powers the trustees don’t in 
any way pledge themselves to take advantage of. They 
wish to have the power to do so if in course of time 
they consider that that is a better policy to pursue. 
But at the present time they are not by any means 


agreed that that would be the proper policy to purs 
because I believe a considerable number, ifnot+h ’ 
majority, are satisfied with the results of the present 
system. They are all unanimous that it would he 
well to have the power; but not unanimous that it 
would be wise to exercise it at the present. Anoth • 
provision is to give them liberty to pay a small annual 
sum in the case of a boy being apprenticed, not ex 
ceedmg £4 a year, and not to continue more than 
three years. 

2430. Professor Dougherty. — Why do you fix the 
limit so low as £4? 

Mr. Shaw . — They have been able to do it for that 
up to the present. 

Mr. Forrest Reid .— They have been able to do it 
very well. 

2431. Dr. Traill. — Where is the clause that provides 
for the £4 ! 

Mr. Shaw . — Clause 25. These are practically all 
the points in the scheme. 


Sir Edward 
Reid. 


* Sir Edward Reid sworn and examined. 


2432. Mr. Naish. — You are Secretary of Gwyn’s 
Institution ! — Yes. 

2433. There are twenty trustees! — There are 
twenty at present. 

2434. I see that you want to get powers to invest 
your money in a more advantageous manner than you 
can do at present! — The trustees find themselves 
hampered in the investment of their funds at the 
present time. There are a great number of other 
securities that they consider as good as those they are 
entitled to invest their moneys in, and they wish 
powers from you to avail themselves of local invest- 
ments, such as the Harbour Commissioners. 

2435. Plave the trustees agreed upon the securities 
that are mentioned 1 — They have, at a meeting which 
was called for that purpose. 

2436. You heard Lord Justice FitzGibbon saying 
that we have not been in the habit of giving power to 
invest in shares. I presume your body would not 
object to striking out the power to invest in preference 
shares 1 — If you think it right to leave that out, the 
trustees cannot object, but at the same time they put 
in what they thought desirable securities. 

2437. Are they satisfied with the £65 as regards 
the future master! — Well, they are not obliged to give 
the £88. They could fix it at such sum as they think 
proper. 

2438. Mr. Shaw. — Do you wish to limit the Insti- 
tution to £65 as regards future teachers! — I think 
not ; they are bound to give the £65. 

2439. Mr. Naish. — Do you wish to put any limit on 
the pension 1 — The same as would be given under the 
National Board ; we don’t wish to give more than 
that. 

Mr. Shaw . — I think that the general opinion of the 
trustees is, that it should be limited to £65 in all 
future cases. 

2440. Professor Dougherty. — Would it not do to 
fix the limit at the same amount as a National teacher 
of the same class would get ! 

Mr. Shaw . — We don’t know what that might go to. 

2441. Dr. Traill. — You ought to take power to 
give a liberal retiring allowance — why should you 
be fettering yourselves 1 

Mr. Forrest Reid. — That is just the thing the 
trustees want to do — -to fetter themselves. 

2442. Professor Dougherty. — There is something 
very inconvenient in fettering yourselves in that way. 
There might be a diminution in the value of money 
for instance. 

Mr. Shaw (after consultation). — As far as I can 
gather from the trustees now, they think it would be 
better not to fix any sum, 


2443. Mr. Naish. — Probably it would be desirable 
to fix as a limit the same sum as the National Board 
would allow. 

Mr. Shaw . — If you do that, every teacher would 
think that he had a right to that. 

2444. Dr. Traill. — Every teacher would think he 
had a right to get £65. 

Mr. Shaw. — He would always get it. That is the 
reason for fixing it. 

2445. Would the trustees object to its being made 
their duty to appoint chaplains to attend to the religious 
instruction of the children. At present “ the trustees 
may appoint, or not appoint, or having appointed, may 
discontinue”! — That was put in by the trustees as 
they thought that something might occur that would 
not be satisfactory, and they wanted to have the 
power of discontinuing it if they thought proper. 
The desire would be to give instruction there and it 
is with that intention they asked for the power. 

2446. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Would you have any 
objection to putting it in this way — that the trustees 
shall provide efficient means for the education of the 
children of all denominations in the principles of their 
own religion ; and then add, that for this purpose, 
they shall have power to appoint chaplains ? — I don’t 
think they would have any objection to that, because 
the tinstees are most anxious that no one should 
interfere with the religious instruction of the boys. 

2447. I think it has been said that there would be 
no objection to erase the last clause in that para- 
graph ! — I don’t say that there would be no objection 
to it. I may add that every precaution is at present 
taken for the purpose of having them educated in 
the principles of their own religion. 

2448. At present are the children taught to read 
the Scriptures ! — They are. 

2449. Are the Catholic children taught the 
Scriptures by a Catholic or by a Protestant! — The 
children are required by the will to read the 
Scriptures. 

2450. The children are all taught to read the 
Scriptures ! — Yes. 

2451. Are the Catholic children taught the 
Scriptures by the Protestant master! — They are 
allowed to retire to a place of their own and to read 
under a monitor. 

2452. They read the Scriptures under the direction 
of one of themselves ! — One of the Catholic children 
sees that the rest are instructed according to their 
own religion. 

2453. Who instructs them! — One of the monitors. 

Mr. Shaw. — There is no comment on the 

Scriptures. 


* Appendix B., No. VI., p. 309. 
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2454. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — They simply read the 
Scriptures ? — They simply read the Scriptures. 

2455. Is it the Catholic version or the Protestant 
version that the Catholic children read ? — It is 
according to the authorized version. 

2456. That is not satisfactory from a Catholic point 
0 f v j ew ? — A great many years ago — twelve years or 
so after the institution was first opened, the then 
Roman Catholic bishop remonstrated about the boys 
all saying their prayers together. That was the first 
intimation of dissatisfaction we had. 


2457. Do the Catholio children at present say their oat. 8, 1886 

prayers along with the Protestant children 1 — No. , — - 

2458. Is there anybody appointed to read out the jj e r i( ^ dward 
prayers for them! — They say their prayers by them- 
selves. Nobody interferes with them. 

Mr. Shaw . — There is an express provision in the 
will that the Scriptures are to be read in the presence 
of all the children. 

Rev. Dr. Molloy. — The Scriptures could be read 
in the presence of all the children; to Catholics 
in one room and to Protestants in another. 


William John Snowdon sworn and examined. 


2459. Mr. Naish. — What number of the children 
are Roman Catholics? — At present twenty-five. 

2460. Out of how many ? — Out of sixty-one. 

2461. Those children are sent to chapel every 
Sunday? — Every Sunday, twice. 

2462. But no clergyman gives religious instruction 
in the school? — None whatsoever, of any denom- 
ination. 

2463. How is religious instruction given in the 
school? — All the children capable of reading the 
Scriptures read them every day without note, or com- 
ment, or question. 

2464. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Out of what version do 
the Catholic children read the Scriptures ? — Out of the 
authorized version. 

2465. Do you know that such an arrangement is 
not satisfactory to Catholics ? — I think they would 
prefer the Douay version. I think the Committee of 
Trustees considered they were bound to cause all the 
children to read the Scriptures. 

2466. Would there be any objection to allow 
Catholic children to read the Douay version, and the 
Protestant children the authorized version ? — I think 
not. 

2467. Dr. Traill. — Do they read aloud ? — Aloud. 

2468. All in the same room together ? — Ail. 

2469. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Would there be any 
objection to let them read a version with notes ? 

A clergyman present . — We object. We Protestants 
object to that. 

Mr. Naish. — In the proposed scheme it is pro- 
vided that the chaplain will have full charge of 
the religious instruction of the boys, and shall have 
the selection of the books to be used in such . 
instruction. 

Rev. Dr. Molloy. — That is satisfactory. What 
I am afraid of is that the trustees, however good 
their intentions, are not fully informed as to the 
actual requirements for the religious instruction of 
Catholic children. 

2470. Do the Catholic and Protestant children say 
their prayers together ? — No. The Protestant children 
say their prayers in one room, and the Catholic children 
read their prayers under a monitor in another room. 

2471. Is that monitor a Catholic?— Yes. 


2472. How old may he be? — He could scarcely be William John 

over fourteen years of age. Snowdon, 

2473. Professor Dougherty. — How long have you 
been in the service of Gwyn’s Institution? — I was 
appointed in July, 1862. 

2474. Were you a National School teacher at that 
time ? — I was teaching at that time. 

2475. What rank did you hold?— First division of 
the first class with good service salary added. 

2476. Could you tell us to what pension you would 
be now entitled if you were still under the National 
Board ? — If I had been appointed head master of a 
district model school, I would have been entitled to 
retire on £120 a year, or in an ordinary school on 
£88 a year. 

2477. I suppose if you were resigning your position 
in Gwyn’s Institution, you would consider your length 
of service there as entitling you to a retiring allowance 
equal to what you would have received had you 
remained in the service of the National Board ? — 

My duties at Gwyn’s occupy at least twice the time 
they would if I were employed in an ordinary 
National School — at least as much time as if employed 
in a Model school. 

2478. I gather that the Trustees would not be dis- 
inclined to give you the pension of an ordinary first 
class teacher under the National Board. Would you 
be satisfied with that amount? — That is a difficult 
question. I must leave that in the hands of the 
Trustees and the Commission. 

2479. Would you think yourself fairly dealt with if 
a pension of that amount was awarded to you? — The 
Commission will remember that if the school were 
connected with the National Board the teacher would 
then be entitled to a pension on joining the pension 
scheme, and contributing to it, and would therefore 
be less affected by the giving or withholding of a 
pension by the Trustees of the Institution.' He 
would contribute to it himself. 

2480. That would apply to future head masters. 

It would not apply in your case? — It would not 
apply in my case. 

2481. Do you follow up the after history of the 
boys ? — Some of the boys do very well and others don’t 
do well at all. 


Sir Edward Reid recalled. 


2482. Mr. Shaw . — Could you give us any particulars 
as to the after history of the boys ? — I have got here a 
printed paper for twelve years, and so far as we can 
learn, the after conduct of the boys is very fair, con- 
sidering the number — sixty boys, indiscriminately 
selected from that class of the community. Thirty- 
three were apprenticed to printers. The “ Journal ” 
?. ce in Derry gets the chief number of our appren- 
tices lor printers, and I asked the editor what was 
>eu opinion with regard to the boys we sent to them 
■ s apprentices He said he had no better boys than 
ne boys from Gwyn’s Institution. I asked had he 
evil ■| ectl0 ^ ^ or me to give the Commissioners such 
I ®tice, and he said he had no objection to giving 

such evidence himself. 8 ° 

-483 Professor Dougherty.— In the year 1870, 


the late Rev. William M'Clure, who was vice-chair- 
man, published this statement : — “ Whilst some of the 
boys who have been educated and boarded here have 
turned out well, it must be admitted that these are 
rather as exceptions to the general rule.” Has there 
been an improvement since Mr. M'Clure published 
that pamphlet ? — I should say so. That was before 
my time. 

2484. How does it happen that the great majority 
of your boys, when they leave the Institution, go to 
the trade of printing? — It gives them greater 
advantages. 

- 2485. In what way ? — They get higher pay and that 
is a great matter to them. The other trades generally 
give so very small an allowance that they cannot live 


S>r Edward 
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2486. Have the boys gone to the printing trade be- 
cause the fee was not large enough for other trades ? — 
We have not found any difficulty. It is left to the 
choice of the boys. 

2487. But the boys may have found a difficulty? — 
The boys and their parents choose the printing 
trade. 

2488. Because they could not give sufficient fees for 
other trades ? — That had something to do with it. 

2489. It is to remedy this defect that you propose to 
take power to give a fee of £4 ? — Yes. 

2490. Do you think that a sufficiently large allow- 


ance lor a boy leaving your school and 
apprenticed to a trade !_I don’t think it is 8 
but it is double what we are giving now °i*^ : 
thought ira might overrun the constable if 
for more. “*>Kea 

2491 If we werewiiling to give you greater latitude 

you might be willing to give a larger fee?— I 
greatly afraid tve would not be able to take the sane 
number of boys. e 

2492. Dr. Traill.— But Professor Dougherty onlv 
proposes to give you the power ?— I don’t see anv 
objection to have the power. " 


William John Snowdon recalled. 


William John 2493. I wish to say that the difficulties of the boys 
Snowdon. only commence on leaving the institution. A great 
many employers of labour only give 2s. (id. a week, 
and that is totally inadequate to support a boy. 

2494. Professor Dougherty. — Have you any ex- 
perience of a feeling on the part of employers against 
taking, as apprentices, boys educated in this insti- 
tution? — -There is very little difficulty in getting the 
boys apprenticed so soon as they are ready to be 
apprenticed. We got ten boys apprenticed during 
summer, and I believe we could, if we had them, have 
got more. 

2495. Mr. Naish. — To what trades ? — Some to 
smiths, some to coach building, some to printing, some 
to one trade, some to another. 


2496. How many went to the printing trade?— I 
could not say exactly. 

2497. Professor Dougherty. — You don’t give 
technical instruction in the school ?— The only thin» 
besides the ordinary reading, writing, and arithmetic 
&c., is science. We give a little teaching in science. ’ 

2498. Do you teach the use of tools, the nature of 
materials, or the like?— At one time tailoring and 
shoemaking were taught in the institution, but we 
found that materials and the payment of the master 
tailor and shoemaker cost more than the shoes and 
clothes could be purchased for, and, therefore, there 
was no economy. 

2499. Do you know how much is spent per annum 
keeping your beautiful gardens ? — I think probably 
£60 or £80 ; the Secretary could tell that better. 


Sir Edward 
Reid. ^ 


Sir Edwa/rd Reid recalled. 


2500. Mr. Naish.— W hat was the amount laid out 
on the grounds last year? — £74 19s. lie/., which in- 
cludes the cost of keeping up the garden. 

2501. Professor Dougherty. — Did any of your boys 
become gardeners after leaving the institution ?— Only 
one. 

2502. Would you not think it a useful expenditure 
of part of your funds to pi-ovide some technical in- 
struction in the institution? — I believe the trustees 
ask power to do so. 

2503. Is not that connected with an other proposal — 
the discontinuance of the institution on its present 
basis? 

Mr. Shaw. — Oh, no, that is not so. 

2504. Dr. Traill. — Were you a trustee of the 
institution formerly ? — I was trustee for twenty-one 
years before I was elected Secretary. 


2505. When were you elected Secretary ? — In Jan- 
uary, 1877. I was trustee from 4th July, 1856. 

2506. Who was your predecessor? — Mr. Pitt Skipton. 

2507. What are the duties of Secretary ? — They are 
defined in the printed paper which is before you, at 
page 14 of the By-Laws. 

2508. Do you get any salary for being Secretary? 
- -Yes ; £80. 

2509. What salary did your predecessor get ? — The 
same. He had £90 the last year, but it was only for 
the one year. 

2510. What expenditure of time does the duties of 
the office entail upon you ? — Indeed 1 could not tell you 
how much. It varies greatly. The duties of pre- 
paring for this Commission have greatly increased 
my labours for twelve months before. 

2511. Do you visit the institution every week 1— 
Three times every week. 


Alexander Black sworn and examined. 


2512. Mr. Naish. — Are you one of the trustees of 
Gwyn’s Institution ? — I am. 

2513. What powers do the trustees consider they 
ought to have with regard to religious instruction ? — 
You have a scheme thex-e which I appx-ove of. 

2514. How does the power to appoint three ebap- 
laxns with full powers over the x’eligious education of 
the boys and the selection of books for such education 
bear on the this question of reading the Bible without 
note or comment. Do you intend that the Roman 
Catholic chaplain should have the powex - of making 
the Roman Catholic children read the Douay Bible ? 
— The trustees have no objection to that. 

2515. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — It is the desire of the 
trustees to provide an efficient teacher for giving 
religious instruction to the Catholic boys ?— 
Certainly. 

2516. And also to provide for the observance of 
Catholic practices ? — Certainly. 


2517. You propose to take power under the scheme 
to discontinue the chaplains; why do you do that?— 
If they gave us trouble we could dismiss them. 

2518. Dr. Traill. — You don’t take power to pay 
them ? — I expect they will have to be paid. 

2519. Would it not be better to add that? — I think 
it would be better not. 

2520. Mr. Shaw. — There never has been any 
trouble in the institution about proselytism 1 — It has 
never been the ease. 

2521. Mr. Naish. — You propose to take power to 
discontinue the present buildings ? — That is not likely 
to take place. 

2522. How many of the trastees hold that view — 
that it is not likely l —All except two or three. 

2523. Professor Dougherty. — Are any of the 
trastees here who take an opposite view? — Not 
here. 

2524. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I f the boarding out 
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became a great success it might be desirable 
^discontinue the use of the buildings 1 — Only on 


^05 25° U Pro f e ssor Dougherty.— Could you give us 
■ j ' 0 f the capital value of the institution and 
“ „ds attached 1 — It is valued at £9,609. 

° 2526 That- is the house and grounds, but what is 

the value of the fields 1— . . . 

Mr Shaw. The fields are no part of the institution 

aud they are not used for the purposes of the institu- 
tion • they are let for grazing. 

0527. Professor Dougherty. — What is the income 
from that letting 1 — 

Mr Shaw. £30. The house and school including 

the lands and premises are valued at £9,609. 

2528. Professor Dougherty. — What is your ex- 
perience of the boys who have been educated in 
(Jwyn’s Institution 1 — 

Witness . — So far as my experience goes it is 


satisfactory, taking into account the class of boys we Cct. 8. 1888. 
get, the lowest. 

2529. To what do you attribute this great desire to g{®^ n ' ,er 
go into the printing trade ? — They get more money. 

2530. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — They get 3s. 6c?. a week 
instead of 2s. 6c?. 1 — Yes. 

2531. Professor Dougherty.— ? Would it not be de- 
sirable to give a larger apprentice fee 1 — They have to 
get clothes. They get two suits on leaving the insti- 
tution. 

2532. Dr. Traill. — How many boys go out of the 
institution every year ? 

Mr. Shaw. — On an average ten boys leave every 
year. You will find a very full account in the state- 
ment put in by Sir Edward Reid. (To witness) — In 
your experience is there any instance of an applica- 
tion being refused for want of funds 1 — No : and very 
often when we had our full limit of sixty we have 
taken occasionally sixty-three or sixty-four. 


YOUNG’S CHARITY. 


2533. Mr. John Cooke (instructed by Mr. Forrest 
Eeid) appeared on behalf of the executors of Joseph 
Young, the founder of this charity. 

Joseph Young, by his will, dated 10th December, 
1842, left a life interest in all his property to a number 
of legatees, and on the death of each legatee the share 
of such legatee was to go over to found a school ; and 
when the sum should amount to £500, or a sufficient 
sum in the discretion of the trustees, they were to 
proceed to form a school. £500 was the sum men- 
tioned for the buildings, but it would have been idle to 
put up buildings unless the fimds had accumulated suffi- 
ciently to endow the buildings or to put them in order. 
There is a clause in the will which regulates the en- 
dowment of the school. The will provides that the 
cost of erection shall not exceed £500. The institu- 
tion is to be for the purpose of clothing, maintaining, 
and educating, under the age of sixteen, so many 
female children as the amount of the bequest would 
from time to time enable his trustees to support ; the 
said children to belong to parents resident in and 
belonging to the city and Liberties of Londonderry. 
He named amongst other trustees the senior officiating 
minister belonging to the Presbyterian meeting-house in 
the city of Londonderry, and the covenanting minister 
in the city of Londonderry. The senior officiating 
minister of the First Presbyterian Church is at present 
the Rev. Robert Ross, Moderator of the General 
Assembly. The second trustee mentioned was the 
senior officiating minister of the covenanting church, 
formerly in Fountain-street, but which has been 
changed from Fountain-street to Clarendon-street. Mr. 
Young died in January, 1843, at a comparatively early 
age, but his nephews and nieces, and other legatees 
to whom he left his property, have been very long-lived, 
aud the net result is that the amountatpresentaccumul- 
ated is £11,801 18s. 2c?. invested in various securities 
in the names of the present executors, Mr. John 
Cooke and Mr. Joseph Cooke, and producing an 
annual income of £514 13s. 6c?. This sum of £11,801 
has been accumulated as follows : after the payment 
of certain small fixed annuities, the residue of the 
income of the testator’s property was divisable, under 
his will, among his ^nephews and nieces, as life 
annuitants, who numbered fifteen at his death ; as 
any annuitant died the share of the income which 
otherwise would have been payable to him or her, if 
.vnng, was carried over to form the above fund. 
During the first twenty years only one annuitant 
died, consequently the fund grew slowly. By invest- 
ments the fund was increased, and the interest now 
represents almost half of the above amount accu- 
mulated. It has arrived at a stage when it would 
rapidly increase. Only four of the life annuitants out 
of the fifteen whose annuities come out of the residue 


are dead. The aggregate shares of these four 
annuitants, and of four fixed annuitants who got 
£20 each — who are since dead — for the last year 
amounted to £271, ancl in consequence the income is 
£785 13s. 6c?., available for the present purposes of 
this institution. In addition to this, £849 10s. per 
annum, less the above £271, is available for and 
applied to the payment of existing life annuities, so 
that the total income of the fund is about £1,363 
nett, and .that is eventually all to go to the charity, 
with the exception of one annuity which is given to the 
poor of a certain congregation, £7 a year, and another 
fund as to which there will be a question whether it 
will go to the charity or not. The trustees are trying 
to husband these funds to the utmost of their power. 
They have been in receipt of good interest from invest- 
ments. £514 is an average of 4J per cent, on the 
capital, and in our scheme we ask for certain powers 
of investment. Some of them may be larger than the 
Commissioners will grant, but we ask that the pre- 
sent investments should not be changed until a suitable 
opportunity arises. The other portion of the funds, • 
the income of which is £849 10s., going at present to 
the legatees, is subject to the same remark. The 
money is invested partly in land and partly in pro- 
perty in perpetuity, and part on terminable leases, 
some on bonds, and some in Russian railway securities, 
guaranteed by the Russian Government. In addition 
there are monies lent on two bonds which were 
invested in that way by Mr. Young, and have since 
continued. Then there is certain property held on 
terminable leases, all in the City of Derry — house 
property that must be looked after and kept up, 
such as the cattle market and Strand-street. The 
house property produces £626 ; it is subject to a head 
rent of £177, in addition to taxes. All this house 
property was held by the late Mr. Young, and by 
him invested in at the time of his death. These in- 
vestments represent the original endowment and all 
accumulations from the shares of those legatees who 
have died. 

2534. Professor Dougherty. — The gross amount 
of the shares that have been carried over is only about 
£6,000, and it is by investment that it has been brought 
up to £1 1,800. 

2535. Mr. Naisii. — What do they propose about 
building the school 1 

Mr. Cooke . — You will see that £500 is the amount 
allowed by the testator for a building, and they ask for 
powers to increase that to £1 ,000. The trustees think 
that the increase in the price of labour would at least 
amount to the difference. 

2536. Dr. Traill. — Is that for a boarding school 
or day school 1 


* Appendix E , No. VII., p. 310. 
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Mr. Cooke ,— -They ask for powers to take a building 
lease and to proceed with this school at once as a 
boarding school for children under the age of 
sixteen. The scheme sent in is the gist of the opinion 
of the trustees as to the way in which this charity 
should be carried out. They propose to call them- 
selves “The Trustees and Governors of Young’s 
School.” That was*the name given to it by the will. 
They don’t think they should call it a charity, which 
is generally regarded as an objectionable name. They 
then ask to have it incorporated and to have the 
governing body settled — the present executors, these 
two clergymen and three merchants of the city of 
Londonderry. J 

2537. Professor Dougherty.— All the trustees 
named in the will were Presbyterians— Mr. Youn^ 
was a Presbyterian I believe ? 

Mr. Cooke .— He was a Covenanter. It is now 
called the Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

2538. Professor Dougherty.— He was a Presby- 
terian, his executors were Presbyterians, and the two 
clergymen to whom the management was given were 
also Presbyterians. Has there being any . difference 
ot opinion about the meaning of the phrase “ the 
Church ?° ffiClatmg Clergyman ” of the Presbyterian 

+ K 3 ? r A <700i l e -~? :here has not ' 14 is onl J r latterly 
tiiat there has been any consultation about it. It 
was understood it would be the Rev. Mr. Ross 


Mr. Forrest Act'd.— Public opinion was to some 
extent that it was the senior minister of the Presby- 
terian church in Londonderry. I have brought the 
probate here. 

Mr. Cooke. The first is the senior officiating Pres- 
byterian clergyman belonging to the Presbyterian 
meeting house in Derry. The next is the officiating 
minister of the Covenating meeting house in Fountain- 
street. W e have a clause which provides that the trus- 
tees shall have the power to say who holds the office of 
senior officiating Presbyterian clergyman belonging 
to the Presbyterian meeting house in Londonerry.” 

2539. Dr. Traill.— I s it to be limited to one body 
ot Presbyterians, or is it open to both ? 

Mr. Cooke. Both, certainly. We also ask power to 
receive donations. Three governors may be so an- 
pointed. That would make ten. It is not likely that 

open W1 1 get thCm ’ bllt tbey want to leave ifc 

2540. Mr. Naish.— Suppose some of these merchants 

die do you propose that the remainder of the body 
ot trustees should co-opt a successor ? J 

Mr. Cooke . — That is the intention. 

2541 Mr. Naish— I don’t think it is very 

sra sj ; Y » “* >» 

Mr. Cooke. The scheme was not referred back to 

tlTV l ^T 10n after , bein § bef °re the trustees 
trom want of time, but the intention was that the 
remaining trustees should co-opt. 

2542 Mr. Naish.— W hat is the meaning of the 
words senior officiating minister of the Presbyterian 


church in Deny,'.' does it, mean the . 

officiating clergyman ? «cuul senior 

Mr. Cooke. — No, I don’t think “senior u 
minister means the oldest clergyman. °™ cia bng 

2543. Professor Dougherty— Or would it 

the minister longest in Derry ? 6 mean 

Mr. Cooke . — I don’t think so. 

2544. Mr. Naish— Or the oldest man i 

2545. Dr. Traill— I t would be bett*,. 

any ambiguity on the subject. t0 remove 

Mr. Cooke. — That is provided for where • 
given to the trustees to elect. power is 

2546. Dr. Traill— But one body of trusted 

decide one way and another another! S may 

Mr, Cooke. Tile trustees are against Win, , 
large body, as m such oases tie office is generic 
considered merely honorary. Their object 7 
keep a small board with men who had a r eJ j^Je£ 

254.7, Professor Dougherty. — The object, of tl™ 
endowment are not dissimilar to those of <W 
Endowment Did yon consider whether an s„X 
Elation of the two governing bodies could be carried 
out keeping the endowments entirely distinct) d 
Mr. Ooofa -They did but it did not come before 
them formally. Gwyn's were opposed to it. K 
opinion was that the only advantage in adopting such 
a course would be to save expenses, and they could 
not see how that could be effected. J ° 1 

,, 25 A 8 - 4 .- Pr0fe i S0r Dougherty— The material for 
constituting efficient governing bodies in Derry is 
hmitecn-I say that without disparagement to Derry 
Mr. Cooke. That may be, but one man could seiwe 
on two boards. 

2549. Professor Dougherty— B usy men don’t like 
to have double duty imposed on them in that way 

Mn Cooke. But I think that if you look to 
Gwyns board you will find that not one half 
possibly not one-third attend. 

2550. Mr. Naish— H ave the trustees considered 
yet where they would build the school ? 

■ rh f y P r °Pose to take a house on rent, 

just to start it m that way. ’ 

JS? 1 .' ? r - 1 N f, ISn \' _0r have the y considered the 

gl !'\ the , cllal ; lty would be able to support? 
Mi. Forrest Reid.— They have not. 1 

till+i C °-Z k A ~ rb T C ? ,ld not have an idea of that 
till they had an idea how the funds would be now 
invested. If put in Government Securities it would 
go down one-tlnrd. 

2552. Mr. Naisii— Have you considered when you 
would commence operations ? 

Mr. Forrest Reid . — We propose to commence as 
soon as our scheme is settled. 

2553. Mr. Naish. — Before we settle the scheme it 
w ? u f d be ver y advisable for the trustees to consider 
whether they would build a school or not, and also 
where they would build it, and what the number of 
girls would be. 

2554. Professor Dougherty— You don’t take 
power to adopt the boarding out system ? 

Mr. Cooke. —No. We don’t approve of that. 


Joseph Cooke, 
esq. 


Joseph Cooke, Es 

2555. Mr. Naish. — You are one of + 

Mr. Young’s will ?_I am the eX<?CUt ° rS 

2556. When do you think it would be advisable 
start this institution t-We were thinking of cm 
schemcf immediately after the settlemfnt of tl 

2557. Have you considered whether it would I 

3? ?he 6 \° " h ° USe ° r t0 co “e ; 

tl a ve7 T t t , rus , te !l bave not bad much talk aboi 
build! 1 h6y mtend to take gi'cund an 

2558. Or would it be practicable to get a hous 


sworn and examined. 

m Derry already built that would answer 1 — We might 
do whichever would be most economical. 

2559. I presume it is a matter you would be able to 
consider and upon which you could give us your views 

more we settle the scheme? — Yes. Itwoukl not be very 
difficult to get a piece of ground. W e have been thinking 
ot grounds at Gwyn’s, if they had any ground to spare. 

2560. Do you mean in their neighbourhood? — Yes, 
or on their grounds. 

2561. You have not considered the number of 
children you would be able to take in ?— The present 
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income is about £785. That would, no doubt, be 

“S^What class of children do you propose to take 
i n l— Female orphan children. 

2563. Girls of the same class as the boys m 

„ ig'ij y eS) wiving orphans the preference. 

2564 . Professor Dougherty. — A re you limited to 

01 25 gg 3 Are you limited to a particular class? — No. 

2565a. Dr. Traill. — A re you limited to any de- 
nomination? — We are not. . 

2566. Mr. Naisii. — Y ou propose opening it to all 
denominations in the same manner as Gwyn’s?— 

^2567. Professor Dougherty. — D o you propose to 
retain the governing body as originally nominated by 
the testator? — Yes. 

2568. Dr. Traill. — D o you think a boarding 
school works as well as a day school with a mixture 
of all denominations ? — I think so. 

2569. Professor Dougherty. — T here has been no 
objection to Gwyn’s from that point of view ? — No. 

2570. Dr. Traill. — W hat number, roughly speak- 
in", do you expect you will be able to provide for ? — 
With £700 I should say about 25. The buildings 
would come out of it first. 

2571. You propose only £1,000 for buildings? — 
Yes. 

2572. Does that include the land ? — No. 

2573. Have you taken power in the scheme for the 
purchase of land ? — No. 

Mr. Goolce, b.l. — W e ask for power to take on 
lease. 

2574. Dr. Traill. — W ould it not be a very poor 
building for £1,000 ? — Well it would, but it could be 
enlarged. 

2575. Mr. Naish. — I believe Mr. Young was a 
relative of yours? — Yes, my uncle : I knew him since 
I was a boy — my brother and I since we came from 
school. 

2576. Did he speak to you about the idea he had of 
his school? — I think he had Gwyn’s in his mind. 
That was a school for boys, and it was put before him 
that there should be a similar school for girls. 

2577. Did he ever say anything to you as to the 
class of girls that were intended to be benefited ? — No, 
except that it should be orphan girls, or girls that re- 
quired assistance. 

2578. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — H e has not given any 
indication in his will that he intended the institution 
for orphan girls ? — The word orphan is not mentioned. 

2579. Is there any indication that he intended it 
for primary education? — No. 

2580. Then the endowment is open for any kind of 
education which the trustees might think fit to apply 
it to? — I think the governors should have a discus- 
sion as to that. 

2581. Have you considered whether it would be 
advisable to apply some portion of the endowment to 
Intermediate education? — I think technical educa- 
tion, sewing, washing, and industrial education would 
be desirable. 

2582. Professor Dougherty. — T o prepare girls for 
teaching would be a kind of technical education ? — If 
there were any clever girls they might be trained for 
teachers. 

2583. Dr. Traill. — D o you think his intention 
was to give Intermediate education, or was it more for 
the poorer class? — I think it was more intended for 
poor girls. 

2584. Does he use the words “poor girls?” — No. 

2585. Professor Dougherty. — D id you consider 
that question of amalgamation of the governing 
bodies?— Yes. 

2586. And you were unfavourable to it ? — Yes. 

2587. Do you think the principle of representation 
could be adopted in the constitution of this governing 
body ? — In what way ? 

2588. Giving the presbytery of Derry the right of 


representation, or the ministers of the Presbyterian Oct. 8, 1886 . 
Church in Derry ? — I see no objection. But we think Joseph Cooke, 
two clergymen would be enough with three merchants, esq. 

2589. Why merchants? — Because we think two 
clergymen enough. 

2590. But there are people who are not ministers, 
and who yet cannot be called merchants ? — It was 
following Gwyn’s course. 

2591. Would there be any objection to substituting 
the term citizens for merchants ? — No. 

2592. Mr. Naisii. — I presume much more facilities 
exist now for giving primary education to girls than 
at the time when Mr. Young died ? — I think there 

2593. Ts there a model school in Derry ? — Yes. 

2594. Mr. Naish. — I s there any institution in 
Derry for poor girls, orphans for whom there is no 
other provision? — There is none. 

2595. Or for the higher class of girls ? — No. 

2596. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — S eeing that the testator 
gave no indication that he intended the endowment 
for primary education, and seeing that it amounts to 
so large a figure as £700 a year, and that it will even- 
tually reach above £1,600 a year, have you any ob- 
jection to applying a portion of it to Intermediate 
education? — I see no objection if those who would be 
selected were destitute, or wei - e depending on that. 

2597. Dr. Traill. — W ould you think it a good 
thing if the clever girls were assisted to go on and 
obtain an Intermediate education ? — I think it would. 

2598. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I f a portion of the en- 
dowment wei - e applied to orphans, have you considered 
whether the boarding-out system might not be 
adopted? — I think it was not the intention of the 
testator in this case. 

2599. He had the example of Gwyn’s Institution 
before him ? — Yes. 

2600. And we have been told by some of the 
governors of Gwyn’s Institution that they thought it 
might be desirable to adopt the boarding-out system ? 

— I think that is the opinion of a minority of the 
trustees. 

2601. Dr. Traill. — T hey have taken powers to do 
it? — Yes, they take ample powers, but they have not 
the slightest idea of carrying them out. 

2602. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — W ould not the endow- 
ment go farther by adopting the boarding-out system 
than by spending money on building a large institu- 
tion like Gwyn’s ? — There is no question about that. 

2603. And in the boarding-out system you could 
more easily solve the religious difficulty ? — Yes. 

2604. And you might have a good surplus available 
for Intermediate education ? — There is something in 
that. Howevei - , if you pass our scheme these are 
matters that might be changed again. I see there is 
provision for that by their approaching your body or 
the Commissioners of Charitable Donations and 
Bequests in Dublin. 

2605. Professor Dougherty. — Y ou are a large em- 
ployer of labour in Derry? — Yes. 

2606. Have you had any experience of the boys of 
Gwyn’s Institution ? — We have taken some of them as 
apprentices to sea, and we have generally found that 
they deserted before they served their time. 

2607. Professor Dougherty. — I notice that of a 
large number of boys apprenticed during the last 
twelve years not a single boy went to sea. That is 
rather strange in a great port like this ? — I recollect 
Mr. Skipton always came down to see to get his boys 
apprenticed to sea. 

2608. You have not had applications lately ? — No. 

2609. Is that because you objected ? — No, but we 
were not anxious. 

2610. Dr. Traill. — D on’t you think the boys 
deserted from not having been trained to it before 
they went to it ? — No, but they went to other ships as 
soon as they went to America. 

2611. Professor Dougherty. — T hey cultivated 
their self-reliance at the expense of some other moral 
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Joseph Cooke, 11 °t done the same thing? — We have givea up 

cs l- taking them altogether, because they don’t serve their 

time. 

2612. Then the one class was not worse than the 
other? — No. When wo want boys we take them at 
a nominal sum, and don’t bind them at all. 

2613. Do you consider the boys from Gwyn’s 
Institution much worse than those whom you take 
from their own homes? — There was not much 
difference. 

2614. When they went out to New York they 
went away? — Yes. 

2615. Dr. Traill. — Were they receiving any pay ? 
— The pay they get is board wages in port, and when 


first year. Gwyn’s was supposed to clothe th f® 
the first year. We gave them as much 
them afterwards— £20 to £25 for four ° thed 
their board. 0U1 and 

2616. And were they bound for four years?— Ye 

2617. How much would they get when th ev,i„c ^ 

their ship ?— Sometimes when seamen were S? 6 * 
they got a large sum for running home SCarco 

2618. What wages would such an apprentice i 

enMM to at tie expiration of hie ,*> 

£3 a month as an aole-bodied seaman, in addition 7 
hie boerd If he got to be second mote or iclte £ 
would get so much more, £4 10s. or £ 5 . e 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 
3/iss McKittip, sworn and examined. 


2610. Mr. Naisii. — You cany on a flourishing 
girls’ school here ? — Yes. 

2620. How long have you been carrying it on ?— 
Since 1877. 

2621. And what number of girls have you? On 

the roll, about 100 ; it has varied from 90 to 120. 

2622. How many board with you?— About 50. 

2623. From what pait of the country do they 
come?- From all parts of Ireland, and some from 
England and Scotland ; a good many from the north 
of Ireland. 

2624. As regards the day girls, I suppose they all 
come from Derry ? — Yes. 

2625. You have no endowment ?- — No. 

2626. Is there any endowment in Derry for the 
support of any school for the intermediate education 
of girls ? — No endowment for girls that are going in for 
the same class of education. 

2627. Outside the fees that are paid, you have 
nothing to look to except results fees?— Nothing I 
have been trying to move some of the London 
Companies to do something. 

2628. Have you been able to do so with any 
success?— It is just pending at present ; what I asked 
was, that they should give a sum of money over to 
the Commissioners. 

2629. Professor Dougherty.— And do they object 
to that? — One of the Companies intimated they would 
prefer some other scheme. They did not like to rive 
a large sum of money to be dealt with by a 
Commission. 

2630. Mr. Naish. — Is there any body in Deny that 
you could suggest, who could be intrusted with the 
duty of dividing the sum of money that might be so 
given amongst the different schools ?— That was dis- 
cussed, and it was suggested that a few men miriit be 
chosen as trustees. 

2631. Asa board ?— As a board; but it has not 
come to that point yet. 

2632. You have heard of this charity of Mr. Young, 
the money being left for the purpose of establishing a 
school at which girls under sixteen might be received 


and boarded ? — I think that if there v 


e any surplus 


money over, that if the term “poor girls” was elastic 
enough to include girls that were not the very poorest 
class, the money might be very usefully applied in the 
way of loans to girls going in for higher education. 
In Cambridge there is a loan fund. They will rive a 
loan for so many years without interest, and let the 
money be paid back when the girl gets a good 
situation. ° 

2633. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— Do you think that would 
be better than a system of exhibitions which would 
enable them to pay their fees?— Much better. 

2634. For how long would the loans be continued 
to each pupil ? — Three years. 

2635. And how long would be allowed lor repay- 


ment ?— In a certain proportion, according t 0 H,* 
salaries of the girls, and there is no legal obligation to 
repay. It is meant as a gift but to be repaid if possihl P 
Pttents «re not liable for it. There are to m», 
girls that have to prepare for teaching, and can’t find 
means to do it, that I think it would be a very -mod 
thing. J ° 

2636. Do you know, as a matter of fact, whether it 
is repaid in many cases ?— 1 know it is 

2637. There would be a difficulty in dealing with 

a fund of this land, to lend it out on such verv 
lax terms ? — There would. 1 

2638. You said you would prefer a system of 
loans to a system of exhibitions ?— Yes, because there 
are girls who cannot get exhibitions. They are not 
clever enough. 

2639. That is, if the exhibitions were to be riven 
by competition ? — Yes ; but there is no other way. 

2640. They might be given by nomination ?— Yes 
a very large number of girls who are coming to 
us cannot find means to continue their education 
Sometimes they went to the middle grade and could 
go no further, and they had to take very indifferent 
situations afterwards. 

. 2G41 - .Ho you think there is a greater want for 
intermediate education in Derry than for primary educa- 
tion ?— I think there is need for better provision for 
the existing intermediate schools in Derr}'. 

2642. Is there a greater need of endowments for 

intermediate education than for primary ? You had 

the evidence yesterday of the boys’ schools. There are 
three large schools for boys pretty fairly endowed, and 
there are three girls’ schools doing exactly the same 
work of the same description and having no endow- 
ment. 

2643. Then you think, as regards girls, at least, 
that there is a greater need of endowments for inter- 
mediate education than for primary ? — There is- I 
thought you meant the number of schools. 

2644. Are there many girls going to the model 
school ? — Yes. 

2645. What education do they get there? — Ordinary 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

2646. Are there many of those who would wish to 
get intermediate education ? — I was thinking of girls 
after that — those who want to go to the university. 
They get stuck at the univesity point. 

2647. Do you think there is no danger of forcing 
on too many girls into a university course ?— 1 don’t 
think there is. There is a lamentable want of good 
teachers. It is only since the Royal University and 
Intermediate came in that we could get anything like 
good teachers at all. 

2648. And you think that by means of university 
training abetter standard will be attained? — Yes; 
there are so many who go on for teaching that arc 
badly trained. 
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William Tillie, Esq., j.p., d.l., sworn and examined. 


0649 . Mr. Naish. — D o you wish to say anything 
to us as to the expediency of boarding out the boys at 
Gwrn’s Institution ? — My views are strongly in 
favour of the boarding out system altogether. 

* 2650. On what grounds 1 — On the grounds that it 
has been found to succeed in similar institutions — 
chiefly the large schools in Edinburgh — Heriot’s & 
Watt’s. Heriot’s has been discontinued as a school. 

2651. Professor Dougherty. — It has been continued 
as a day school, but discontinued as a boarding school ? 
—Yes ; I know some of the governors and they are 
all in favour of the working of the new principle. 
Another ground is the great success of the Irish 
Presbyterian Orphan Society which is entirely con- 
ducted on that principle, as being not only very 
economical but highly efficient, and producing, as we 
believe, a class of boys and girls better fitted to cope 
with what they meet with in after life. 

2652. Would the adoption of the boarding out 
system have any bearing on the religious difficulty 
which you now propose to solve by appointing three 
chaplains of the institution? — It would entirely 
supersede the necessity for that. They would be 
taught under the care of the minister’s of their own 
denomination. 

2653. Would you consider that a more satisfactory 
way of solving the religious difficulty ? — I certainly 
would. 

2654 Dr. Traill. — If they were all to be paid it 
would encroach on the funds ? — Of course it would en- 
croach considerably. 

2655. How much do you propose they should be 
paid ? — I don’t think that has been considered. 

2656. Professor Dougherty — As a matter of fact 
you don’t propose to pay them anything ?• — I did not 
say we did ; but I have no recollection of having 
agreed to pay them anything ; but I don’t think the 
governors would expect the chaplains to attend without 
payment. 

2657. You have great experience as a large em- 
ployer of labour ? — Yes. 

2658. Have you had boys from this institution ? — 
Yes. 

2659. Give us your experience of them ? — You can 
gather it from the fact that I would not have any 
more of them ; and those I have had have been so 
troublesome that there was no getting any good of 
them. 

2660. Dr. Traill. — What was the business ? — A 
mechanical business — the repairing of sewing ma- 
chines. 

2661. Did that arise from the want of technical edu- 
cation ?— I don’t know that that would be the cause of 
it, although technical education would be of great 
value. It was not that so much as the great difficulty 
we had in keeping them under control. 

2662. The want of discipline in fact? — Yes. 

2663. Do you think that arises from any want of 
discipline in the institution ? — I don't know what it 
is. You would not say there was anything in the 


institution to cause that. I know one or two boys 
who were educated in the institution who turned out 
very well, but my experience has been invariably 
otherwise. 

2664. Mr. Naish. — W ould you attribute it to being 
brought up without any family influences ? — Without 
any family ties or any social influence. They are 
taken from a very low class in society. 

2665. Dr. Traill. — S till they are taken at an age 
that would give them a good opportunity. Would a 
drill sergeant be of any use ? — I don’t see how it would 
effect their morals. 

2666. Professor Dougherty. — D rill sergeants are 
not very efficient as moral instructors ? — No. 

2667. Dr. Traill. — W as it a moral deficiency or 
was it a want of business habits that you complained 
of? — It was rather a want of business habits. 

2668. Professor Dougherty. — I n the event of the 
Board deciding to adopt the boarding-out system how 
could the buildings be utilised? — It could be made 
into a school of art or a museum, and the grounds 
into a public park or for some other public purpose. 

2669. But in the event of any such proposal being 
adopted, Gwyn’s trustees would be entitled to the full 
value of the premises ? — No doubt of it. 

2670. We have had some evidence as to the cost of 
maintaining the grounds — do you think it a reason- 
able charge ? — The grounds must be maintained ; 
but as to the cost, I am not prepared to speak to 
that. 

2671. Do you think it was within the intention 
of the testator that there should be ornamental 
grounds such as there are at present ? — I could not 
say. 

2672. Could these grounds be sold in the event 
of your deciding to sell the place ? — I believe they 
could, and bring much more than what they cost. 

2673. I suppose they could be utilised for building 
purposes ? — Yes. 

2674. The value of the buildings and grounds is put 
down at £9,609, and of the freehold fields at Creggan 
£1,725 odd — do you think that a reasonable valuation 
or would you put the figures higher or lower? — I 
would be disposed to put the figures lower. Let me 
correct myself. Does that refer to the whole hind con- 
nected with the property ? 

2675. Let us take the Creggan fields — £1,725 — is 
that too high or too low ? — I would say that is an ex- 
treme price considering the backward situation. 

2676. Dr. Traill. — W hat would you value it at ? — 
I am not sure of the acreage. 

2677. Professor Dougherty. — T he acreage is not 
given, and it is said that was the cost piice. 

Mi - . Forrest B&id . — That was the cost price 30 years 
ago. 

Witness . — If I had the acreage I could test it by an- 
other. That was £600 for six acres. 

2678. Professor Dougherty. — T hen the house and 
grounds — these are valued at £9,609 ? — I should say 
that is fair. 


N 


Ocl. 8, 1886 

William Tillie, 
esq, j.p,, d.l. 
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— SATURDAY, 9th OCTOBER, 1886. 

At the Town Hall, Coleraine. 

Present : The Right Hon. J ohn Naish, J udicial Commissioner ; and the Rev. Gerald Molloy 
d.sc, F.R.U.I., Anthony Tbjili, Esq., LL.D, K.D., F.T.C.D, and Professor Dotohebiy ’ si! 
Assistant Commissioners. ’ 1 A ' 

The Assistant Secretary, N. D. Murphy, Junr., was in attendance. 


LAUREL HILL SCHOOL. 


Rev. James 
Stewart. 


The Rev. James Stew 

2679. Mr. Naish. — Y ou are Incumbent of the 

parish of Killowen, in which this school is situated 1 

Yes. 

2680. How long have you been Incumbent?— 
Nearly fourteen years. 

2681. When you first came to the parish, was this 
school working ? — It was. 

2682. Was it a boys’ or a girls’ school ? — I rather 
think it was a boys’ school. 

2683. Who was the master ? — James Tate. 

2684. Who appointed him do you know ? — I don’t 
know. 

2685. Of what religious denomination were the 
children attending it ? — I knew there were some 
children belonging to my church attending it, but I 
had no permission to enter the school at all. 

2686. Do you know whether any religious instruc- 
tion was given in the school ? — I rather think not. 

2687. Was it open to the children of all denomina- 
tions ? — I think so. 

2688. How long did it continue working after you 
came to the parish ? — For about three years. 

2689. And was it then closed? — Yes. 

2690 How long did it remain closed ?— About five 
or six years, and then it was re-opened. 

2691. What are the class of children attending it? 
— Very poor. 

2692. Was it connected with the National Board ? 
— No. 

2693. Were there in the parish any schools con- 
nected with the Board of National Education ? There 

was a Roman Catholic school connected with it, and 
Cranaghe Hill School. 

2694. Was there any Protestant school?— 1 The 
Model school in Coleraine is in my parish, but it is 
attended by all denominations. 

2695. What distance from Coleraine is Laurel Hill 
School? — About five minutes walk. 

2696. When was the school reopened?— About 
three years ago. 

2697. Since it was reopened have you been to it? 

I have gone into the school, but I have no power to 
interfere in anything. 

2698. You are aware that there is an endowment 
of £50 a year attached to the school ?■— I was told so. 

2699. Have you any suggestion to offer as to what 
would be the most beneficial way of utilising this 
school ? — The school when I came to the parish was 
very inefficient. The parish school of Killowen was 
taught by a mistress, and was very inefficient too. I 
put my school then under the National Board ; and 
when it became efficient the Laurel Hill School 
fell off. It was then under Mr. Henry Kyle. The 
Rev. Robert Kyle, succeeded him, and seeing that the 
children had left Laurel Hill School he proposed 
to me to unite the two, and we had some correspon- 
dence. I proposed terms to him under which I was 
quite willing to hand over my school to the Rev. 
Robert Kyle to be used for the Kyle foundation 

* Note — T his refers to those living in Killov 


art sworn and examined. 

National School, to be conducted under the National 
Board and to give the endowment to it. Mr Ky'le 
did not not see his way to accept this, and after some 
correspondence it ended in the proposal not beino 
carried out. He appointed a mistress to the schoof 
I visited it yesterday. There were about twenty 
children in it, mere infants. There are thirty-eight on 
the books— nineteen Church, seventeen Presbyterians 
and two Baptists. 

2700. What do you think would be the best thin" 
to do with this school ? — I asked the mistress was there 
Scripture reading in it, and she said there was. I 
asked if there was any catechism taught in it and she 
said “ no ; ” and I said I would wish to have the 
right to enter the school and to teach the catechism. 

2701. Is there a Roman Catholic school in your 
parish ? — There is. 

2702. Do you know how many children are in it? 
— I do not. 

2703. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — H ow many children are 
there in your school? — I have in my school six 
teachers and 230 children. 

2704. And about how many are there in the Roman 
Catholic school ? — About thirty. 

2705. What is the relative population?* — The 
relative population is— Church 600; Presbyterians 
300 ; Roman Catholics not more than 100. 

2706. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I s there a Presbyterian 
school distinct from the National school ? — No. 

2707. Professor Dougherty. — I s your parochial 
school a free school ? — No fees. 

2708. How is it maintained ? — Payments by the 
National Board, and Sir H. Bruce gives £10, and the 
Irish Society £12. 

2709. This school of Mr. Kyle’s is also a free school 1 
— Quite free. 

2710. Your proposal to Mr. Kyle was to make this 
a parochial endowment? — Yes. 

2711. is he a member of your Church ? — Yes. 

2712. Was his father a member of your Church?— 
He was a Presbyterian. 

2713. The gentleman who gave this endowment was 
also a Presbyterian? — Yes. 

2714. And his intention was to found a school open 
to all Protestant denominations? — I don’t know. 

2715. Dr. Traill. — W hat was the proposal you 
made to Mr. Kyle? — That the name of the school 
should be changed from the Killowen School to the 
Kyle Foundation School ; that the Rev. Robert Kyle 
should be patron, and that the rector should be manager, 
that the master should be paid £15 in addition to 
£10 from Sir Harvey Bruce, the assistant £20, and 
the workmistress £5 per annum— in all £40. That 
whenever the Rev. Robert Kyle or any person in 
whom the fund was vested, should cease to pay the 
£40 a year, he should ipso facto cease to be patron of 
the school, and it should revert to its present position 
simply as a National school. 

2716. Professor Dougherty. — I suppose he objected 
ren-street and Laurel Hill — J ames Stewakt. 
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hand over to you in that way an endowment that 
t0 s'left by a Presbyterian ? 

"*2717 Rev. Dr. Molloy. — What are the propor- 
• c of the children on the roll ? — Nineteen Church 
Siren seventeen Presbyterians, and two Baptists. 

C 2718 ’ Professor Dougherty. — Give us the propor- 
on the roll of your own school?— There are 230 
children, and I think there are about 190 or 170, I 
think of Church children, and about fifty Presbyte- 
rians/and about ten others. No Roman Catholics. 

2719. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Is there a need of more 
than two primary schools in the parish ?— Certainly 

n °2720. Would it appear to you a fair appropriation 


of this endowment if it were divided among the Oct. 9, 1886 . 

existing National schools in proportion to the number 

of the pupils in attendance at each ? — I don’t know f^ mea 
if it would be according to Mr. Kyle’s will. 

2721. Professor Dougherty. — Is there a Presby- 
terian school in the parish ? — There is not. 

2722. Dr. Traill.— How near is the nearest? — 

There is none in Coleraine. 

2723. Is there no school in the parish under Pres- 
byterian management ? — No. 

2724. Mr. Naish. — The lands of Tullyvannah are 
in the parish of Killowen ? — They are. 

2725. Are they near the centre of the parish? — 

The parish is but small in extent. 


Hunt IF. Leech, Esq., sworn and examined. 


2726. Mr. Naish. — You are solicitor to Mr. Kyle ? 
— Yes. 

2727. Does he live in England ? — Yes. 

2728. I take it he is not able to superintend or 
see after the working of this school ? — Not at present. 
He has let his former residence, Laurel Hill, to Mr. 
Robert Alexander, who has a right to hold it for his 
life, with power of surrender. 

2729. Where does Mr. Kyle live ? — At Cheltenham. 
He comes over here to receive rents, and look after his 
property. 

2730. Does he officiate as a clergyman ? — He does 
occasional duty. For instance, he informed me to-day 
by letter that he has duty for to-morrow which prevents 
him coming here to-day. 

2731. We are told the school was closed eleven 
years ago — were you here at the time 1 — I was, but I 
have no knowledge of the facts. 

2732. *Can you tell us whether the £50 a year 
which was to be applied to that school, has accumu- 
lated for the time the school was closed ? — I don’t 
know that; I can ascertain. 

2733. You are acquainted with Mr. Kyle? — Ses. 

2734. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — You don’t know of any 

accumulated fund? — No. The lands were devised 


by Mr. Robert Kyle to Henry Kyle with power of Hunt W. 
appointment. He appointed the lands to the Rev. Leech, esq- 
Robert Kyle, subject to certain charges. 

2735. Mr. Naish. — Do you think there is any use 
in keeping up this Laurel Hill school as a separate 
school ? — I don’t know. 

2736. Dr. Traill. — Do you know the locality? — 

I don’t even know the school. I know very little about 
the affairs of Killowen parish. 

2737. Do you know what the present expenditure 
on the school is ? — I think I have it here that it is 
£40 a year. 

2738. You know that the bequest is £50 a year? 

— Yes. 

2739. The trust appeared to contemplate the pur- 
chase of books ? — I don’t know how that is carried out. 

2740. It provides that the patron should nominate 
a schoolmaster as principal teacher, and in case a 
schoolmaster cannot be had, then a schoolmistress and 
the school was to be kept up as a charity school for 
poor children, free of all expense. His proposal is, 
therefore, that this school should be kept up as a 
separate school ? — It amounts to that, apparently. 

2741. The will was dated 1831, before the estab- 
lishment of the National Board of Education ? — Yes. 


The Rev. James Stewart recalled. 


2742. Dr. Traill. — Do you know the building ? — 
Ido. 

2743. Is it sufficient ? — It is good enough for all the 
children that are attending it. 

2744. Is it as good as the other National school? — 
It is not as good as mine. 

2745. There is a Roman Catholic school ? — I never 
was in it. 

2746. Could the building of this Laui-el Hill school 
be let ?— It could be let. 

2747. Professor Dougherty. — Do you think that 
the late Mr. Robert Kyle, who was a Presbyterian, 
contemplated the division of his money to the exclusion 
of the Presbyterians ? — The Presbyterian children are 
all at these schools. 

2748. Are there any Presbyterian children attend- 
ing these schools ? — Yes. 

2749. Are there any attending the Roman Catholic 
school ? — I don’t know. I think not. 

2750. You said attending these schools ? — I mean 
my own school. 

2751. Dr. Traill. — Are there any trustees of your 
school? — No trustees. 

2752. Then the clergymen of all denominations 
would have perfect access to it ? — Yes. 


2753. And therefore the Presbyterian children Be v. James 
would be exactly on the same terms as the Church Stewart, 
children ? — Yes. 

2754. Professor Dougherty. — You have the ad- 
ministration of the funds ? — I asked the Presbyterian 
clergyman there to come to my school and give religious 
instruction at the hours provided for religious instruc- 
tion; 

2755. Dr. Traill. — And does he? — He does not. 

I wish he would. 

2756. But if die school be vested he would have 
a right ? — He would have an absolute right. 

2757. Is there any provision for the religious in- 
struction of the children at present ? — They are given 
in charge of the- Presbyterian teachers. 

2758. And do they teach the Presbyterian cate- 
chism ? — Yes. 

2759. As well as the Bible? — The Presbyterian 
teachers attend to that. This year the Presbyterians 
held an examination of their children in my school. 

2760. In religious instruction? — In religious in- 
struction. 

2761. And were the results satisfactory ? — I believe 
they were. 


* Appendix B., No. VIII., p 310. 
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Drummond 
Grant, esq. 


Drummond Grant , Esq., sworn and examined. 


2762. Mr. Naish. — W hat do you think would be 
the best thing to be done with this school — do you 
consider it ought to be carried on as a separate primary 
school, or in what other way do you think it could be 
made the best use of ? — I think it ought to be carried 
on in keeping with the will. 

2763. What he substantially directed was that the 
school-house was to be kept up for ever as a public 

■ charity school, and he gave £50 a year for the pay- 
ment of the teacher? — Yes. 

2764. That will was made in 1831, before National 
Schools were established, and it is just possible that if 
he could have foreseen the establishment of the 
National Schools he would have left it differently. 
But do you think it would be better to keep it on as a 
separate school ? — I do. 

2765. Professor Dougherty. — D o you think there 
is room for a public charity school in Killowen 1 — For 
the size it is. 

2766. Dr. Traill. — H ow many does it hold ? — 30. 

2767. Would you put it under the National Board? 
— No. 

2768. Why would you not put it under the N ational 
Board ? — I believe it would be freer to teach the 
Protestant religion. 

2769. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — W hy do you think it was 
intended for the teaching of the Protestant religion ? 
From the fact that Mr. Kyle was a Protestant — from 
the views of Mr. Kyle. 

2770. It was to be free to all ; for the benefit of all ? 
— Yes ; but I think he intended that the Protestant 
religion should be taught in it. 

2771. There is no mention of that in the will ; but 
may not the Protestant religion be taught in a 
National School? — Not as I would wish it to be 
taught. 

2772. Dr. Traill. — D id you know Mr. Kyle? — 
No, but I knew Mr. Henry Kyle. 

2773. Did you ever converse with him on the 
subject? — No ; but I knew concerning the whole family 
being Presbyterian. 

2774. Professor Dougherty. — R obert Kyle was a 
Presbyterian ? — Yes. 

2775. And he directed in his will that a sum of 
money should be paid to the First Presbyterian 
Church to provide a pew for his family ? — He did. 

2776. Dr. Traill. — A nd do you think from that 
that he intended to confine it to Presbyterians ? — I 
t hink he intended the Protestants generally to be 
taught in it. 

2777. Professor Dougherty. — D on’t you think the 
Presbyterian people of Coleraine would consider it 
rather a strange way of dealing with this foundation, 
to divide it between the Episcopalians and Roman 
Catholics ? — I do. 

2778. Do you think it would be possible to use this 
fund for the education of poor children in the exist- 
ing National Schools in Coleraine and Killowen ? — I 
think it would be if it was in accordance with the 
testator’s desire. 

Rev. James Stewart . — Not in Coleraine. 

2779. Dr. Traill (to Witness ). — Did he intend the 
benefit of this endowment to go to Coleraine in any 
way ? — I don’t know. 

2780. Is Laurel Hill in the parish of Coleraine? 
— No. It is in the parish of Killowen. 

2781. Professor Dougherty.— B ut if the fund was 
utilised for the payment of fees in Coleraine Schools 
for Killowen children, the children of Killowen would 
have the benefit ? — No children come from Killowen 
to Coleraine. 

2782. Dr. Traill. — I s there any probability of a 
National School under Presbyterian management 
being established in Killowen ? — I heard one clergy- 
man about a year and a half ago say he would like to 
do so, but nothing has been done. 

2783. There might be room for three — I see that 


fifty Presbyterians, and ten of other denominating’ 

and that at the Roman Catholic School ; 

probably only thirty ? — I am not stating that as a 


evidence that the number of Presbyterians in Mr 
Stewart’s school is fifty, and in Laurel Hill Schorl 
fifteen. That is sixty-five. 0011001 

2785. Mr. Naish.— M r. Leech, we would be riad 
to have an account from Mr. Kyle of the application 
of this endowment from the period when the school 
was closed eleven years ago ; and also of the disburse 
incuts made during that time. 

2786. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — In the report of 1880 
I find it stated that the owner of the estate on which 
the rentcharge is fixed, writes—” I shall be riad to 
receive instructions as to the best way of applying 
the accruing endowment ”— do you know whether 
any such instructions were ever given? 

Mr. Leech . — I am afraid not. 


27S7. Dr. Traill. — Do you know whether there 
was any accumulation of the funds ? 

Mr. Leech. — I rather think there was some accu- 
mulation, but I could not say to what extent. The 
late Mr. Kyle was alive in 1878, and died in that 

2788. Mr. Naish. — We have here a balance sheet 
for 1885, and in it the balance coming from 1884 
appears to have been £6 3s. 9 d. 

Professor Dougherty. — The school was only re- 
opened very lately, three years ago. 

Rev. Dr. Molloy. — He says in his will — “ I will 
and direct that the present school-house on my lands 
of Tullyvannali, or another equally convenient, shall 
be for ever kept up as a public charity school ”— it 
appears from these words that it is not necessary, 
according to the intention of the testator, that the 
funds should be expended on the school house actually 
existing. They may be expended on another school- 
house equally convenient. 

2789. Professor Dougherty. — Buttheschool is to be 
under the control and supervision of the representative 
of Mr. Kyle ?— Yes. 

2790. Dr. Traill. — And that representative is now 
a Churchman ? — Yes. 

Mr. Leech. — I have ascertained that the school is 
under the management of the Church Education 
Society. The practical management of the school is 
non-sectarian, Protestant, and Christian. There is one 
schoolmistress with a salary of £40 a year, paid to her 
quarterly by Mrs. Alexander, the lady living in Laurel 
Hill House. 


2791. Dr. Traill. — Does Mr. Kyle transmit the 
money to her ? 

Mr. Leech. — Yes. She pays the sum quarterly and 
keeps the balance and provides the requisites. At 
present there is a balance of a little over £8, which 
Mr. Kyle would not touch but directs her to hold for 
repairs. 

2792. Professor Dougherty. — When was it put 
under the Church Education Society ? 

Mr. Leech . — I think on its re-opening. 

2793. Professor Dougherty. — Was it under the 
Church Education Society in the time of Mr. Kyle’s 
father ? 

Mr. Leech. — That I am not able to answer. 

2794. Dr. Traill. — Was the schoolmistress trained 
under the Church Education Society ? 

Mr. Leech , — No. She was trained by the National 
Board. 

2795. Professor Dougherty. — Is there any objec- 
tion to put it under the National Board ? 

Mr. Leech. — I don’t know. 

2796. Dr. Traill. — How can it be under the 
Church Education Society if it gets no money? 

Mr, Leech. — Under their inspection. 
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0-97. Dr. Traill. — There are no funds but this 
p-q' \vi ul t attendance is there at the school 1 

*Jlr Leech. There is an average attendance of 

thirty. There were twenty-nine last year, and I say 
. is not a very inadequate result for such a small sum. 
Mr Kyle, as a voluntary grant of his own, gave a free 
residence to the teacher. Mrs. Alexander informs me 
that she has never asked any child to come to the 
school. They never prosletyse either educationally or 

religiously. _ ,, . 

2798. professor Dougherty. — Is there religious 

instruction given in the school ? . 

Mr. Leech.— Yes ; the school is opened with the 
Lord’s Prayer, and another short prayer from the 
Prayer Book ; then a portion of Scripture is read, and 
durin" the day, at certain hour, there is religious in- 
struction, and the children are taught hymns. There 
is not any church catechism. Mr. Stewart was under 
a wron ff impression this morning as to the ages of the 
children. The children are of various ages. There 
are boys up to twelve and girls up to fifteen. There 
had been some considerably older than that, and the 
education is quite sufficient for girls in the rank of 
life of the girls that attend it, aud also as a preparatory 
school for boys. 

2799. Professor Dougherty. — Would you feel your- 
selves at liberty to accept the aid of the National 
Board for the purpose ol' improving the quality of the 
education ? 

Mr. Leech. — I cannot answer about that. I asked 
Mrs. Alexander, and sho says she is quite satisfied 
that they would be better by remaining as they are. 
I will read the last report by Mr. Roe. He says under 
the head of Laural Hill School : — “ My result of the 
inspection of this school on the 19th May, 1886, was, 
that there were 29 children examined ; 19 were 
advanced to higher classes which shows that the 


school is doing its work in a very good, average Oct. 9 . issg. 
manner since my visit in May, 1885. The course in- Drum ^ ul 
eludes dictation, figures, geography, drawing — the Gro^esq. 
drawing seemed to me to be excellent. All the 
children were very nice in manners and appearance, 
and the schoolroom and its belongings very clean and 
well kept.” 

Rev. James Stuart. — I told you before I did not 
visit the school. I went in yesterday and saw twenty- 
two children, aud saw that they were merely infants. 

I looked into the books. The ages werenot given but the 
religious denominations were — nineteen Church and 
fifteen Presbyterians. I may say in justification of Mr. 

Kyle, I know that within the last few years a very con- 
siderable outlay of money has been spent on the school 
in improving it. Mr. Kyle also applied some time ago 
to have that school put under the National Board. 

An official notice was sent to him, and I then wrote 
to see whether any modus vivendi could be obtained 
for an amalgamation of the two schools, but it ended 
in our not being able to agree. 

2800. Dr. Traill. — I thought you said there was 
no religious instruction given? 

Rev. James Stuart. — I did not say there was no 
religious instruction — no distinctive religious instruc- 
tion — no catechism taught in the school. 

2801. Dt-Traill. — You only meant that there was 
no catechism taught ? 

Rev. James Stuart.— I was asked the question, did 
I believe there was religious instruction in the school 
many years ago. 

2802. Dr. Traill. — You only meant that the church 
catechism is not taught ? 

Rev. James Stuart. — Yes. 

2803. Dr. Traill. — And you admit now there is 
religious instruction % — To that extent. 


Miss Kathleen M‘Keown , sworn and examined. 


2804. Professor Dougherty. — Is that the pro- 
gramme under which you conduct the Laurel Hill 
School? — Yes. 

2805. Is it the programme of the Church Educa- 
tion Society ? — Yes. 

280G. How many pupils have you in the third class 
in that school ?— Five. 

2807. And these five, under this programme, are 
being taught the Church catechism ? — Yes, according 
to the rules. 

2808. So that the Chui’ch catechism is being taught 
in the school ? — The Commandments only. 

2809. Then you don’t adhere to this programme ? 
—We omit the catechism. 

2810. You have no children in the 6th class ? — 
No. 

2811. Or in the oth? — Yes. 


2812. Do you teach the 16 Articles of Belief with ^ c ! J \!‘ n hlel 
Scriptural proofs in the 5th class ? — Yes. 

2813. Have you any Presbyterians in that class? 

— They are all Presbyterians. 

2814. You omit the catechism in the 3rd, do you 
omit it in the 5th ? — I omit it in all classes. 

2815. You were trained under the National Board ? 

— Yes. 

2816. Would you have any objection to being re- 
placed under the National Board with all the advan- 
tages that teachers under the National Board have ? — 

I would not. I wish to make a correction about the 
16. Articles of Belief. I don’t teach them. 

2817. Then you omit the Church catechism owing 
to the children being Presbyterians? — Yes. 

2818. And you omit the 16 Articles also % — Yes. 


* RAINEY’S CHARITY, MAGHERAFELT. 


T he Rev. Thomas Jordan , sworn and examined. 


2819. Mi-. Naisii — Are you the Rector of Maghera- 
fclt ? — Yes. 

2820. What position do you hold in connexion 
with this school ? — I am a visitor of it under the Pri- 
mate. 

2821. How many visitors are there? — Two. The 
other is Mr. Cartwright, the agent of the Saltei-s’ 
Company. 

2822. IIow long Lave you been acting as visitor? — 
Since I became Rector in 1878. 

2823. Are you an ex-officio visitor as Rector of 


MagherafeltJ— And as representative of the* Pri 

2824. In point of fact, whoever is Rector of Maghera- 
felt is a visitor of the school ? — Yes. 

2825. How many children are attending at present ? 

There are twenty-six at present. The full number on 

the foundation comes to thirty. 

2826. Would you explain what the meaning of 
being “ on the foundation ” is — to what does it entitle 
a boy? — To free education, a suit of clothes, and 
to school requisites, free. 


» Append ; x 13. No. IX. (c), p. 31G. 
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2827. But he is not boarded ? — No. 
s 2828 - Are there any boarders in the school ? — The 
schoolmaster has had private boarders ; but there are 
no boarders on the foundation. 

2829. Has he any boarders at present? — No, he 
has not. 

2830. There are twenty-six boys at present on the 
foundation ; and thirty is the full number that is 
provided for under the trusts of the *will?_ Yes. May 
I explain? On the 1st of January and up to a few 
days ago our numbers were full. The thirty founda- 
tion boys were there. We admit to the foundation by 
a competitive examination. A few mornings ago we 
had eight candidates, and we had eight vacancies, and 
I thought at the time that it would be better to fill 
up only four of the vacancies, and to hold another com- 
petitive examination in a few days hence, in order to 
secure the best instructed boys for the foundation. 

2831. In addition to the boys that are on the 
foundation are there other boys attending ? — Yes : the 
pay boys. 

2832. How many pay boys are there ?— We have 
twelve pay boys at present— on the 5th of October. 

2833. What do these pay boys pay? — Some 10s., 
some 15s., and some 21s. a quarter. 

2834. What are the ages of the boys attending the 
school %— The ages would vary. I suppose from ten 
up to sixteen. 

2835. Dr. Traill. — Does that apply both to the 
foundation boys and to the pay boys?— 1 should say 


2836. Mr. Naish.— I find that by the fChanccry 
scheme, instruction is to be given gratis to thirty boys 
—fifteen of whom shall from time to time be nominated 
by the Archbishop of Armagh for the time being, and 
fifteen by the Salters’ Company. That provides for 
nomination ; but you tell me that now the boys are 
admitted by competitive examination ? — When I came 
to Magherafelt, as Rector, in 1878, I was anxious to 
elevate the school if I possibly could ■ and I thought 
it would be better, instead of putting them in °by 
nomination, to elect the boys by examination. I sub- 
mitted my views to my co-trustee, Mr. Cartwright, 
and then I submitted them to the Primate of the day! 
The idea was approved of, and from 1879 the boys 
have been admitted to the foundation by competitive 
examination; and it has been open to all denominations 
from that time. 

2637. What are the religious denominations of the 
boys attending the school ?— On the 1st of January 
last there were fifteen Church, eight Presbyterians, 
and seven Roman Catholics. On the 5th of October 
when we had twenty-six, and when we did not fill up 
the last four, there were eleven Church, ten Presby- 
terians, and five Roman Catholics. J 

2838. Do all the boys attending it belong to the 
parish of Magherafelt ?— We have some few from the 
adjoining parishes. 

2839. Of course being day boys they cannot come 
from any considerable distance ?--' We have some from 
a considerable distance. I asked one boy, and he 
comes from a distance of four miles. 

Y 2840. Does he come in and out every day?— 

2841. Dr. Traill— Is that a foundation boy ?— I 
am afraid I cannot answer that. I am not quite sure 
with regard to that. 

2842. Mr. Naish. — C an you give us the religious 
denominations of the pay boys?— Six Church, four 
Presbyterian, and two Roman Catholics. 

2843. Could you give us the relative proportions of 
the different religious denominations in the parish of 
Magherafelt?— The parish of Magherafelt takes in 
the town of Magherafelt, and the surrounding town- 
lands. I could not give you it exactly. 

2844. We don’t want it exactly, but you can give 
us an approximate estimate ?— My own Church people 
in the civil parish are between 1,300 and 1,400 ; but 

* Appendix B., No. IX. (a), p. 311. 


a “ 0ther to0 I 

2846. Are they a third?— They are 

2847. Are there more Episcopalians or P, v 

tenans or Roman Catholics in the parish? T 7 ' 
sorry I have not the exact numbers ' 1 a » 

2848 Who is the present master t~Mr H P 
Kincaid, ji.a., Cambridge. E. 

2849. Who appointed him— was he master 

you came? — I found him there. I think he ^ en 
£l 1 ,,h ' risito - “<1 the approval "ItTe 

2850. Dr. Traill. — The scheme provides tw 

well-qualified teacher should be provided at w * “ 
petent salary— what is his salary ?— £150 anrll,* 
sides in the house. ’ and he re ’ 

2851. That is portion of the rentcharge of £m 

was™’ 11 t0theschool? -° h > no i I should say it 

2852. How is it paid ?— The school has been helped 

“ h ”“ “ 01 “»^ 

2853. We went to ascertain what the endowments 
of the school are, and what the amounts received from 
S', 8 ,?" C “P“J ta-e-I believe it is entitled™ 
£ 175 Irish currency ? — It is, 

2854. Out of what lands ?— I understand these lands 
are somewhere in the county Down. But the rent 

£?££? throush Mr 

T « - 5 ?’ ? oes ie it! — To “ta Primate 

1 think, and the Primate sends it to the Salters’ Com! 
pany. 

2856. So that ultimately this £161 10s. 9d. is re- 
ceived by the Salters’ Company ? — Yes 
• 2857 -Wm you tell us what the Saltern’ Company 
f | IVe Q to 1 , the , ®? h ° o1 The average voluntary grant of 
the baiters Company is I find over £300. 

2858. Is that exclusive of the £161 10s 9 d 
Yes. 

, . 2859. How much money then is actually spent on 
the school ?— For the last ten years the expenditure 
by the Salters Company on the school, on the teaching 
and expenses of it has been £3,489 9s. 9 d. 

2860. Which gives an average yearly expenditure 
by the Salters Company of £348 18s. lid.— is that 
over and above the £161 odd ?— It is over and above 
and exclusive of the payment on behalf of Rainey 
2S61. Professor Dougherty— T he Salters’ Com- 
pany m addition to the £350 that they spend on the 
teaching staff also transmit to you £161 10s. 9 d. re- 
presenting the original rentcharge %— So I understand, 
it is not paid through me. 

2862. Does the master in addition to the £150 per 

annum and free residence receive for his own use the 
fees paid by the pay boys?— So I understand. As 
you are speaking about the school residence the present 
™ Premises were placed on the ground at a cost 
1864 186*5 ® a * ters ' Com P an D about the year 

2863. Professor Dougherty— T he master’s resi- 
dence is on these premises ? — It is. 

288 ^ - Mr. Naish. — I presume ’ that the school 
building is in good order and repair now ?— Yes. 

2865. In addition to Mr. Kincaid what other 
masters are employed ? — There is one under master. 

2866. What is he paid ? — £80. 

2867. He does not live in the school? — He does 
not. He gets an aliquot part of the fees that are paid 
for the boys that pass under the Intel-mediate Educa- 
tion Act. The head master gets two-thirds. 

2868. The head master receives all the fees paid by 
the pay boys ? — So I understand. 

2869. Do you know what the results fees from the 
Intermediate Education Board were last year ? — I 
asked the master, and he gave me a copy of a paper 

t Appendix B. No. IX. (d), p. 318. 
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.. , T think had been sent in to the Endowed Schools 
*f a .• .: nne rs The amount of i-esults fees in 1883 
C ° mn £3 18s. odd; in 1884, £10 10s.; in 1885, 
£10 lls. 6cf. ; and in this present year, I presume, 
. w jjl he something more as some more have passed. 
T think they have passed five this year. 

2870. Professor Dougherty. — Five out of how 
way presented ! — I am afraid I cannot answer that ; 

bit only a small number went up. 

2871. Mr. Naisii. — Could you tell us what the 
course of instruction in the school is ! — English, 
French, Latin, Arithmetic and Algebra. 

2872. Dr. Traill. — No Greek ! — We have not very 
much Greek. It is given in our programme but we 
have not very much of it. We have Euclid. 

2873. Professor Dougherty. — I hope it is not a 
case of “small Latin and less Greek!” — We have 
natural philosophy, drawing, and practical geometry. 

2874. Mr. Naisii. — What do the boys that are 
educated in the school generally go to, can you tell 
US ?_A very fair number of them have been raised 
into professions and into the Civil Service. I find 
that we have several Trinity College men, some in the 
Queen’s Colleges, some in Edinburgh, and some in the 
Royal University. We have one a professor in a 
teaching institution in France. 

2875. Professor Dougherty. — Who is he! — J. 
Larkin. 

2876. Mr. Naisii. — What is lie a professor of! — 
Professor of English and Greek. 

2877. Do you think you would be able to obtain 
for us a return of the exact number of boys educated 
at this school who went to any of the universities, 
say within the last twenty years, specifying the 
university, whether the University of Dublin, or the 
Royal University, or the Queen’s University, and of 
the number of boys who passed into the Civil Service 
or the Army or Navy ; distinguishing between those 
who have gone direct to a university or public 
examination, and those who have not gone direct, and 
giving the date at which they left the school, and the 
date at which they entered a university or college, or 
passed any public examinations, and stating in each 
case whether in the meantime they got any other 
education 1 — At the present moment we have a boy, 
a Roman Catholic, going on to be a doctor. He is 
going through the Medical School in connexion with 
the Queen’s College, and he has been helped to do 
that by an exhibition of £40 connected with the 
school. 

2878. You mentioned that there was an exhibition 
in connection with the school ! — Yes. 

2879. What is the amount of it ! — £40 a year. 

2880. For how long — for one year! — For three 
years, on the condition that the holder who is enjoying 
the exhibition is passing through a college, and that a 
paper is sent up from his college showing that he is 
going on with his studies in a proper manner. 

2881. He is not obliged to go to any particular 
university 1 — No. 

2882. That is provided by the Salters’ Company 1 — 
Yes. 

2883. Professor Dougherty, — Could you tell us 
how this exhibition is awarded! — It is awarded by 
the Salters’ Company, but they always act upon the 
knowledge that they can procure from those who are 
acquainted with the school. 


2884. Is there a competitive examination ! — There 
is not. But each year we have an examination of the 
school and we know from the results of that exami- 
nation who the foremost boy is. 

2885. Then in point of fact the visitors nominate to 
this exhibition or scholarship! — I might say so, but 
acting on the knowledge and information they have 
with regard to the school. 

2886. I believe the Salters’ Company have sold 
their estate!— I am informed so. 

2887. Are you aware whether they intend to 
continue the endowment they have hitherto provided 


for the school! — I am not aware. These donations Out. 9, me. 
that they have been given from the building of the _ — — 
present premises, in 1864, have been voluntary; but j^an lloma3 
they are apart and of course are separate from the 
Rainey Foundation Trust. 

2888. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — When was the present 
head master appointed! — I think immediately after 
the present premises were built by the Salters’ Com- 
pany — I think, speaking roughly, about 1865. 

2889. In the Report of the Commission of 1880, I 
find that there is an unfavourable account given of 
the state of the school ! — Yes. 

2890. Can you tell us whether there has been an 
improvement since! — I was the means of bringing in 
this competition. I think I brought it in about 1879 ; 
and my opinion is that that plan of electing to the 
foundation has worked well, and has been the means 
of elevating our school. It has not done as much as 
we were sanguine enough to expect, but it has done a 
great deal of good. 

2891. I understand that the Primate has the 
right of nomination, that he exercises that right 
through you, and that you in making the nomination, 
select the boys by competitive examination 1 — Up to 
the year 1878, at the end of which year I came to 
Magherafelt, and so became a visitor of the school, 
the mode had been for the Rector of Magherafelt to 
put in half and the Manager of the Salters’ Estate to 
put in the other half, they having that privilege on 
account of the voluntary donation they gave to the 
school. The usage had been for the Rector to put 
in, generally, Church boys, as he was representing 
the Primate ; and, I understand, the usage, when Mr. 

Cartwright came to the estate, was for the agent to 
put in a Roman Catholic or Presbyterian, as they had 
all denominations on the Salter’s estate. On the new 
system being brought under my notice I suggested 
its adoption, and with the approval of the other 
authorities it was adopted. We have been in the 
habit of putting a notice in the shop windows giving 
notice that the competitive examination would be held 
on such a day, and that so many boys would be 
elected, from those who would present themselves, to 
the foundation of the school. 

2892. Professor Dougherty. — Is that (handing 
document to witness) a copy of the notice 1 — Oh, no, 
it is not. 

2893. You don’t happen to have a copy! — That 
may have been, but it is prior to my time. The 
notice is to the effect — The Rainey School Foundation. 

So many places are vacant. A competitive examination 
will be held on such and such a day, and at the place 
and hour named. Ten days notice is given. 

2894. Dr. Traill. — Do you only give the ten days 
notice 1 — As to its being ten or more I could not say. 

It was understood for a year before, so that the ten 
days, was only fixing the date. 

2895. Is it generally always in the same month of 
the year 1 — No. We always try to keep the number 
full, so that if a boy goes to business and a vacancy 
is left we get it filled up as soon as possible. 

2896. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Do you not think there 
is some disadvantage in that arrangement ; the boys 
cannot prepare satisfactorily for the examination, when 
they do not know for a sufficient time beforehand, 
what the date of the examination will be. Would it 
not be an improvement if you had the examination at 
a fixed date every year 1 — I don’t think that would 
answer the circumstances of the case. Some of our 
vacancies would be vacant for a considerable time. 

2897. Dr. Traill. — Gould you not fill them up in 
advance, so that the boy might drop in when they 
occur. How many vacancies have you in the year %— 

I could not say. 

2898. You had eight the other day! — And we 
filled four. 

2899. Was the result of the examination not 
sufficiently good 1 — I was afraid when I saw the num- 
ber of candidates — there being only eight candidates 
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for eight vacancies ; and I thought it better only to 
fill up four of the vacancies. 

2900. Professor Dougherty. — What length of 
notice did you give of this examination in 'which there 
was no competition ? — I could not say the date, but I 
think it would be about ten days. 

2901. In the shop windows of Magherafelt? — Yes. 
I myself saw it in one shop window; and I also 
spoke to some people about it. I spoke to one 
woman, and I told her the examination would be 
“ to-morrow, ’’and her sou appeared at the examination. 

2902. Did you think of communicating with the 
ministers of any of the other denominations ? — No, I 
did not. 

2903. Dr. Traill. — Did you send to any of the 
National School Teachers? — I did. 

2904. What was the religious denomination of the 
eight candidates that appeared ? — I am afraid I cannot 
answer that. 

2905. Can you tell us the religious denominations 
of the four that got in ? — I think one Presbyterian, 
one Roman Catholic, and I think one Churchman. I 
thought it a matter of conscientious duty that I should 
never ask that question at all. And when I began 
this examination iirst I remained in the outer room. 
I have had some difficulty in getting examiners, and I 
had to examine myself. My rule is to make no 
inquiry as to religious denomination till after the 
examination for admission. 

290C. Professor Dougherty. — Who were the 
examiners when you had to call in foreign aid ? — The 
Incumbent of Castledawson and the Incumbent of 
Knockcloghrim. 

2907. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — The number of your 
Catholic children appears to have increased — you have 
seven out of a total of 30 foundation boys, and two 
pay boys out of a total of 12 ?— On the first of January 
we had seven, and on the 5th of October we have 
five. 

2908. Are these Roman Catholics taught the 
Scriptures ? — No ; we don’t interfere with them in 
that respect. 

2909. They are exempted from the necessity of 

being present at the reading of the Scriptures? 

Certainly. 

2910. Do you accept the clause adopted by the 
Intermediate Education Board — what is called the 
Conscience clause ? — Certainly. 

2911. Have you sent in a scheme ? — No; we have 
not sent in a scheme, for we were so conscious that 
we were right that we thought the bettor way would 
be to continue. 

2912. You wished to be let alone? — Yes. With 
regard to the Conscience clause and the previous 
question you asked me, the idea was that according to 
our trust it rests on a Protestant and Scriptural basis. 
The school was to be opened with prayer each morn- 
ing, and was to be followed by reading of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

2913. Professor Dougherty. — Was Mr. Rainey a 
Protestant? — I presume from these arrangements that 
he must have been. I could not say what denomi- 
nation. 

2914. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— Do you think that prayer 
and the Scriptures are unknown outside the Protestant 
church?— Oh, no. 

2915. Professor Dougherty.— Is there any Psalm 
singing now ? — No. Under the scheme in Chancery 
it was stated that the school was to have a harmonium. 

2916. We may take it you have abolished the Psalm 
singing?— Well, I looked into the school report the 
other day at Armagh — the school report of 1858 or 
1859— and I saw an extract of Mr. Rainey’s Will of 
1707. The extract is copied from the Will into the 
published Report of 1858. According to this it was 
provided that “ if any master appointed under 
the trust was an unfit person he was to be ousted, and 
another was to be written for to the Presbytery or to 
the Synod of Ulster.” When I saw this extract 


in the published report of 1858, 1 looked over a , , 
records that I had been entrusted with, with reStl° d 
the school, and I saw it had been contemplated hi m 
R ainey that help should be got for the canS? ! Ir ; 
his Will by an Aet of Parliament; Ztv S ,T 0 
Parliament ™ passed in the 2nd of Oeoree IT .1 
ebjeot being to render the elmrity more effectual "and 
the Act of Parliament assigns £175. Tmh 
to Hugh Boulter, who was Primate from 17 uT 
1742, the money to be paid to him as Primate, and to 
those who would come after him, in two lialfvearl 
payments for the maintaining and educating of twmtl 
four boys, on the trusts of Rainey’s Will. " 

2917. There is no mention of the Presbyterians in 
the Act of Parliament ?— Not as far as I know— I am 
not aware of it. I have not read the whole of the 
Act of Parliament, but I have read those parts. 

2918. So that Parliament would appear to have 
carried out the provisions of the Will by setting them 
aside altogether ? — I find from the old records that an 
opinion was obtained from Sergeant Warren, in 1848 
and in that Sei-geant Warren gave the opinion that’ 
under the provisions of the *Act of George II. the 
Primate is entitled to receive the rent-charge of £175 
late currency, to be applied by his Grace for the trusts 
that are specified in Mr. Rainey’s Will, that if the 
lands were still in the possession of any of the de- 
scendants of the devisee, he thought such persons would 
be entitled to nominate the boys to be admitted 
to the school; but as the property had passed 
into the hands of strangers he thought the entire 
management had devolved on the Primate. That 
opinion is signed by Sergeant Warren, on the 14th of 
April, 1849. Up to that there was a boarding school 
of a very humble character there, and it was found by 
the Primate and the Rector that the education was 
not of as elevated a kind as it might be. Accordingly 
the Chancery Scheme of 1862 was prepared, and in 
1863 it was approved of. The Salters’ Company then 
came forward and put the present tasteful buildings 
on the ground. 

2919. Have you any provision for apprentice fees? 
—One of the trusts of the Will was that the boys 
were to be bound as apprentices to such trades or 
occupations as should be deemed fit. I am not aware 
of anything being done to carry out that. 

2920. Has the school lost everything of an indus- 
trial character?— Several of our boys go to industrial 
employments, but we have no trades taught in it. 

2921. What provision doyou makeforthe religious 
instruction of the boys in the school ? — I attend always 
on Wednesday mornings from 10 to half-past 10 
o’clock for the instruction of Church boys. I have 
two classes, senior and junior. I go into the class- 
room and my boys come into me. I understand that 
the under-master has instruction in the Holy Scrip- 
tures for half an hour on Monday and Tuesday fertile 
Church boys, but for them only. 

2922. In point of fact the boys belonging to the 
other religious denominations receive no religious 
instruction in the school ? — Well, that is so. 

2923. Have you ever thought of providing for tho 
religious instruction of the Presbyterian boys?— That 
has never been brought under my observation. 

2924. It did not strike yourself as a reasonable 
thing to do ? — It would occur to me that it would be 
more natural for an advance of that sort to have come 
from the clergyman of their own body. 

2925. That is a question of sentiment, and he may 
take a different view. This school is an Intermediate 
school as at present conducted ? — Yes. 

2926. Do all the boys in Magherafelt who wish for 
Intermediate education attend this school? — At present 
I know one who goes to a village some few miles from 
us. I really don’t know why. That is the only one 
I know of. 

2927. He belongs to your own Church ? — He does 

2928. But you cannot speak for the children of 
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other denominations ? — I might if I had made inquiries, 
but I don’t know of any more at present. 

2929. Do you know this circular ? — I think I can 
tax my memory with having seen a circular of Mr. 
Kincaid’s something in the spirit of that. 

2930. Does this circular correctly describe the 
instruction given when it says that it comprises, 
“Classics, Mathematics, English, Natural Science, 
French, German, and Drawing” — are these taught at 
present in the school ? — I could not say that German is 
taught. 

2931. Could you tell us how many boys are learning 
classics, distinguishing the boys learning Latin only 
from those learning both Latin and Greek 1 — I am 
afraid indeed I cannot answer that. I know there are 
some, certainly ; and I think it would be quite correct 
and quite truthful, if I would say that several were 
at Latin. 

2932. Could you tell us how many are learning both 
Latin and Greek ? — As to Greek, I don’t think we are 
very strong in that. But if it is not departing from 
your question, I think I could safely say that several 
are learning French. 

2933. Are you not one of the visitors ? — I am. 

2934. Specially charged with the management of 
the school ? — My idea was that we were very much 
safe guarded with regard to it by sending up the boys 
from year to year to the Intermediate examinations. 

2935. Well, how many boys have you presented at 
the Intermediate examinations ? — As to the numbers 
that went up I could not say, but those who passed. 

2936. Take those who passed in 1879? — Two — 
one foundation and one pay. 

2937. How many pupils were in the school at that 
date? — Speaking roughly, I would say forty. 

2938. In 1880 ? — Five passed. 

2939. Out of how many pupils ? — I presume about 
the same number. Seven boys went up to examina- 
tion. I am speaking now of both sides of the school 
together — both the foundation side and the pay 
side. In 1881, four boys passed ; in 1882, one ; in 
1883, three; in 1884, five; in 1885, four; in 1886, 

2940. And I suppose we may take the average at- 
tendance during those years as about forty ?- -Speak- 
ing roughly, I would say so. 


2941. Out of a total of 320 pupils who have been 
in the school since the Intermediate examinations 
began you have passed twenty-nine ? •- (No answer). 

2942. With your experience of teaching— I pre- 
sume you were acquainted with these numbers that 
passed from year to year— would you say that the re- 
sult was satisfactory f— Well, sir, as I have said, I 
have had the honour of being a teacher when I was 
younger than I am now, and I would say that the 
school at that time was under the difficulties of my 
effort to improve the school. I was trying to get 
through a transition state from a lower to a higher 
platform, and the school I would say was intermediate 
between the elementary National School and what 1 
would call the classical schools of the country, and if 
I might be allowed to answer a question rouglilv and 
generally I would say that it carries out its duties 
, *y wel1 Wlt h regard to a reasonable number of the 
boys. 

2943. Iu your opinion does it meet the wants of the 
people of Magherafelt in the matter of Intermediate 
education ? — It strikes me that it does fairly well. I 
wish to explain. My idea with regard to the school 
nas been, as I have ventured to express it, that it was 
on a Protestant and Scriptural foundation, as far as 
the trust money went, and it was in consequence of 
the voluntary donations granted by the Salters’ Com- 

I , We ' Vere able t0 extend the advantages of 

own Ss 1 in With own desire a “ d “7 


2944. Mr. Shaw 


(to witness).— You say that the 


school premises cost £1,332, which was paid by the 
Salters’ Company ? — So I understand. 

2945. Could you tell us in whom these premises are 
vested ? — So far as I know the present owners of these 
would be the donors. 

2946. The Salters’ Company? — I understand they 
had an interview with his Grace at Armagh, and as a 
consequence of that these premises were built on the 
Salters Company’s lands. 

2947. Do you know that the first clause of the 
scheme which was passed by the Court of Chancery in 
1863 provided that as soon as these premises were 
built they were to be conveyed to trustees, or other- 
wise legally secured to the school in perpetuity — have 
any trustees been appointed, or has there been any 
conveyance — is there any trustee in whom these 
schools are vested except the Salters’ Company? — I am 
not aware. 

2948. You have told us that the Archbishop of 
Armagh under the scheme is the sole governor of this 
institution — does the Archbishop exercise any per- 
sonal supervision over the school at all ? — Always. 

2949. In what way? — I have constantly heard from 
him on the subject ; and when I ventured, in co-oper- 
ation with my co-visitor to bring in that plan, I placed 
it under the supervision of his Grace, at once ; and I 
should not have dared at all to act without his ap- 
proval, and I have even had conversations with him 
on the subject. 

2950. Can you mention any occasion on which the 
Archbishop put his veto on anything that you or Mi-. 
Cartwright proposed in relation to the school ? — Mr. 
Cartwright and I are persons of some experience, and 
we were very careful what we put forward that we 
would not press on the valuable time of the Arch- 
bishop. 

2951. Practically you are the governors of the 
school ? — We are spoken of as the two visitors. 

2952. You get his Grace’s formal assent to any- 
thing you propose ? — Yes. 

2953. You always do get it as matter of course? — 

I would not say as a matter of course, but as a matter 
of reason, and falling in with a reasonable proposal. 

2954. Do you think the school would have the 
confidence of the people of Magherafelt if the Govern- 
ing Body were put on a wider basis ? — As far as my 
opinion goes I would say it would not. It is an 
egotistical thing for me to say so ; but you have asked 
me and I must give my opinion. We have done our 
best with regard to that charity, and all denominations 
have a fair field and no favour. 

2955. You are perfectly satisfied with the present 
condition of things ; but suppose if a larger Govern- 
ing Body were suggested or proposed — a body in 
which other denominations would be represented — 
would that conduce to the benefit of the school, or 
would it injure the school ? — I think that everything 
is done with the present money the school has that 
can be done for the proper management ; and anythin" 
of that sort would appear to me to be quite in the 
teeth of a long course of legislation that has bein" 
going on for a hundred years. 

2956. But as to the practical working of the 
school, do you think it would improve the position of 
the school in Magherafelt, supposing that Presbyterians 
were represented on the board ? — I can only say what 
I have said already, that I think it is a fairly useful 
school, and fairly well managed, and it does not 
suggest itself to my mind that there should be any- 
thing in the direction you are urging. 

2957. You think that a substitution of the reference 
to the Synod of Ulster by placing the management in 
the hands of the Archbishop was right? — I have nothin" 
to do with that. That was done under the Parliament 
more than 100 years ago; and it was sanctioned by 
legislation that has followed year by year in an un- 
broken course, and I think it would be very indecorous 
of me to express an opinion in the face of that. 
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2958. Mr. Naish. — You are agent of the Salters’ 
Company ? — Yes ; I was appointed in 1869. 

2959. At the time you were appointed was the 
connexion between Rainey’s School and the Salters’ 
Company the same as it is now ? — Yes. When I was 
appointed I found the school in full operation as it is 
now, presided over by a graduate of Cambridge as head 
master. 

2960. That is Mr. Kincaid? — Yes. T looked to 
the head master as having such a deep interest in the 
school that he would be the best person and the most 
likely person to push the interests of education in the 
school ; and I thought it was my duty therefore to 
strengthen his hands in every way I could, without 
interfering personally with the detailed management 
of the school. I found that at that time the Rector of 
Magherafelt, the Rev. Mr. Hogan, under the Primate 
of Armagh, was the co-visitor, and took a great 
interest in the school. It was a purely charitable 
school for the very humblest class of boys, because 
thirty were provided with clothing. The influence of 
the education was injurious, because in picking the 
boys the least informed and least educated were put 
in. I always felt anxious to see some modification of 
that, but I never could manage it. As he was the 
Rector of the Parish, hehad fifteen nominations. I used 
my nominations always by giving them to applicants of 
the Presbyterian and Roman Catholic persuasions, so 
as to extend the benefit of the school over a larger circle. 
That continued the mode of nomination in the 
school until Dr. Jordan came, and then — whether it 
was he or I suggested it first I don’t know — it was 
arranged between us that we should apply to the 
Primate, and get the approbation of the Salters’ 
Company to a change that, instead of my exercising 
the patronage and he exercising the patronage, the 
nomination should be by public competition. The 
Primate and the Salters’ Company agreed to that. I 
then asked Dr. Jordan to get a gentleman connected 
with the Presbyterian persuasion to take a part in the 
examinations. The Rev. Mr. Elliott consented, and 
he always came very kindly and helped to conduct the 
examinations, and upon the report of Mr. Elliott and 
Dr. Jordan the nominations were made. Once Mr. 
Elliott left, Dr. Jordan was not able to get a 
Presbyterian to conduct the examination. 

2961. Professor Dougherty. — You Iwree a good 
supply of Presbyterian ministers in the neighbourhood 
of Magherafelt ? — Yes. I am only sorry that they have 
not taken a greater interest in the school. 

2962. Mr. Naish. — Will you tell us the financial 
state of the school ? — The expenses of the school are 
all paid by the Salters’ Company. 

2963. The rentcharge is received by you ? — No ; 
the rentcharge is paid to the Primate of Armagh. 
Every year there is a public examination of the school, 
and the report I send to the Primate and the Salters’ 
Company, and the Primate being satisfied, 1 believe 
orders the endowment to be paid over to the Salters’ 
Company. 

2964. Then all the money comes from the Salters’ 
Company to be paid through you? — Yes. To facili- 
tate your investigation I have put on paper, which I 
will hand in, a f detailed statement of the expenditure 
all through. At the first inception of the new 
management, the Salters’ Company agreed to rebuild 
the school house. They built an excellent school room 
with a teacher’s dwelling, and the whole is in good 
order. 

2965. How much was expended on the building ? 
£1,332. 

2966. What has been the annual expenditure on 
teachers and requisites ? — The f annual expenditure 
during the last eleven years was £348 18s. lid. 

2967. You are aware that the rentcharge is £161 
10s. dd., so that I take it that the actual expenditure 
of the Salters’ Company is £348 18s. lid. less that 
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t.p., sworn and examined. 

£161 10s. 9d.?— I would not say that. There are 
expenses for collection. You may take it at £150 

2968. Then the expenditure, on an average is „nrW 

£200 ?— The total expenditure has been £7,063 during 
the time I have known it. ° 

2969. Does the estate of the Salters’ Company )i e 
around Magherafelt, and comprise Magherafelt? 
Yes. 

2970. And as I understand, they have now sold 
their estate? — Nearly all. 

2971. Are they making any provision for the future 
keeping up of the school?— I cannot answer that now 
I believe they will. The arrangements are just now 
in a state of transition, and they are not yet made. 

2972. Dr. Traill. — Have you had any communi- 

cation with the Company about this question of re- 
serving a fund for the maintenance of the school ? 

Merely the general one that I have asked them to 
make provision for all existing interests. 

2973. Do you mean by existing interests, only the 
personal interests of the masters or the preserving of 
the endowment in perpetuity ?— The interests of°the 
people in the district who have an interest in the charity. 

2974. Mr. Naish. — Taking the attendance at the 
school, could you tell us whether the relative propor- 
tions of the religious denominations of the boys attend- 
ing it correspond with the relative proportion of the 
inhabitants ? — Except the Catholics ; the Catholics 
did not attend it. I was very anxious to get it ex- 
tended to the Catholics. The priest was not able to 
take it up, because at that time the question of 
Catholic education was under the consideration of the 
Church, and he did not know exactly what step to 
take. But, lately, more Catholic children have come. 
There are now eight Catholics. 

2975. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Is the Catholic priest 
allowed to go into the school and instruct the children 
of his own denomination in the school? — Oh, cer- 
tainly. 

297 6. Dr. Traill. — Have you communicated with 
the Presbyterian ministers in the same way ? — I made 
no communication. 

2977. Have you communicated with the Roman 
Catholic priest ?— I have spoken to him, but the diffi- 
culty existed that I have mentioned. 

2978. But the same difficulty would not exist with 
regard to the Presbyterian ministers — did you not call 
their attention to it ? — I had no communication with 
any of them except Mr. Elliott. 

2979. Did he give religious instruction during the 
time he was there ? — Not formally. 

2980. Did you mention that it was open to him to 
do so ? — I explained to him that there was a class-room 
to be used for the purpose of separate religious instruc- 
tion. 

2981. Professor Dougherty. — Is it your evidence 
that Mr. Elliott, the Presbyterian minister of Maghera- 
felt, consented to assist you in giving religious instruc- 
tion to the pupils ? — No. 

2982. He declined to assist you in giving religious 
instruction ? — He did not decline. 

2983. Mr. Naish. — We all know the great interest 
you have taken in education since you came to 
Magherafelt? — I helped the school, by getting the Com- 
2 >any to give that exhibition. I asked at first, at the 
request of Mr. Gibson, the barrister, to get it for the 
Magee College. It ended by getting the exhibition, 
but tenable at any university. 

2984. Professer Dougherty. — Talcing an interest 
in education, I suppose you watched the progress of 
the school under this head master? — The general 
progress. 

2985. Did you think the results satisfactory? — No; 
I have been very much disheartened at the want of 
success of the school since we got it under the Inter 
mediate Education Board. The head master explained 
it in this way. — The boys all belong to a poor class 
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that cannot afford to remain long enough at school, 
but must go to labour. 

2986. You have seen this circular ? — Yes ; we 
hoped by issuing it to draw abetter class. We hoped 
that in connexion with the Intermediate Education 
we should raise the status of the boys. 

2987. Then we may assume you have not been suc- 
cessful in attracting to Magherafelt boys that are 
desirous of receiving intermediate education? — Oh, 
yes ; we have been, to some extent. 

2988. Will you give us your views as to the causes 
that have led to these unsatisfactory results t — The 
principal cause of the failure, as a middle class school, 
has been a want of confidence on the part of the 
Presbyterian parents. 

2989. You have a large Presbyterian population ? — 
Yes. 

2990. And I suppose you would be in favour of a 
local governing body on which the Presbyterians 
would be fairly represented ? — Certainly ; I think it 
would conduce to the objects of education if all were 
represented on the governing body. But my hands 
were tied. I trusted to the high character of the head 
master to advance the interests of the school, and 
if yon interfere with the head master of a school in 
his management you undoubtedly do damage. 

2991. Dr. Traill. — Have you got details of the 
distribution of the population of the district? — No; 
I have not. Roughly I can tell you, I have always 
estimated that about one-half are Catholics, and of 
the remaining portion five-ninths are Church and 
four-ninths Presbyterians. 

2992. Professor Dougherty. — Are the school build- 
ings vested in trustees? — I don’t believe they are. I 
should have no doubt that they would have them 
transferred to trustees if they were asked. 

2993. Or to a new governing body ? — Yes. 

2994. You have also a rent charge of .£175 yearly ? 
— I think it is about £150 a year that is remitted. 

2995. And a voluntary grant that has been about 
£200 a year on an average ? — The amount has varied, 
because they paid all the necessary expenses of the 
school. (Document handed in.) 

2996. Does that represent the total income of the 
school? — The head master is paid £150 a year, to- 
gether with all the tuition fees from the pupils, and 
under this scheme he was to take six boarders in the 
house that the Salters’ Company had built. 

2997. You did everything you could for him ? — 
Everything we could. 

2998. In the year 1858 the school had a farm of 
land attached to it — can you tell us whether that farm 
is still in possession of the school ? — It was not a farm 
of land belonging to the school. It was a piece of town 
parks of Magherafelt rented by the school. 

2999. Does the school master still retain possession 
of that ? — No. The Company resumed possession of 
it when the new arrangement was made, because the 
industrial education was a failure. 

3000. What was the extent of these town parks ? — 
About thirty acres. 

3001. And what was the average rent of town parks 
at Magherafelt ? — The average rent was 45s. an acre. 

3002. Was tenant-right recognized before the Land 
Act?— Not in town parks. 

3003. Was there free sale? — Not recognized by the 
landlords. 

3004. But it took place as a matter of fact ? — Not 
to my knowledge. On the re-organization of the 
school the Salters’ Company built these nice buildings, 
and thought it was an advantage to make it a classical 
school in place of a school for agricultural teaching. 

3005. Mr. Naish. — D o you know how many 
warders the master has at present? — None, I am 
sorry to say. 

3006. Dr. Traill. — I suppose the Salters’ Company 
thought that the expenditure of £1,332 on the build- 
ings was ample compensation for the land they took 


away ? — They agreed with the Primate to build a 
school adequate to the wants of the neighbourhood. 

3007. Mr. Naisii. — I don’t know whether you are 
aware that the will of the founder provides that the 
boys were to receive an industrial education? — I 
know nothing about it. 

3008. It provides that “ the first eight boys shall 
be bound to such trades or occupations as shall be most 
meet and fit for their genius ” — in the district as it 
exists at present, would you consider that a school for 
what is now called technical education — or would a 
school for intermediate education be the better? — For 
the real welfare of the district a technical school 
would be much better, for unfortunately all our boys aim 
at something higher than handicrafts. They all want 
to go to the law or some other profession. They over- 
stock the professions. 

3009. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — W hat do you think is the 
reason that the larger proportion aim at a professional 
career ? —The ambition to get on in the world. 

3010. Or is it due to the fact that most of the 
schools are framed on the principle of giving a classical 
education, and that there is a deficiency of schools for 
preparing them for an industrial or commercial career ? 
— Certainly. 

3011. If there was a school in Magherafelt capable 
of giving a good industrial and commercial education 
do you think there would be a sufficient number of 
boys to take advantage of such a school ? — If there was 
a technical school — a mere industrial school would 
mean a mere agricultural school — if there was a 
technical school I am certain there would be an attend- 
ance. 

3012. Dr. Traill. — D o you mean for teaching 
trades ? — Yes. 

3013. And some of the fundamental principles on 
which manufactures are based, such as chemistry, &c. ? 
—Yes. 

3014. Professor Dougherty. — H ave you any manu- 
factures in Magherafelt ? — Handloom weaving and 
embroidery work. 

3015. At most you could only teach the use of 
tools ? — I merely said that the establishment of tech- 
nical schools would be an advantage, in that they 
would enable boys to earn their living at trades. 

3016. Mr. Naish. — I find, in the report of 1880, 
that the endowments are stated to be this rentcharge 
and £600 accumulations thereof invested in consols, 
and producing £18 18s. Gd. per annum — do you 
know anything about that fund ? — I never heard of 
that. The person who could give you information 
about that is Mr. Dobbyn. 

Rev. Mi'. Jordan . — I heard some short time ago 
from the Primate — he mentioned that there was a 
small sum of money in the Government Funds. 

3017. Mr. Naish. — D id he tell you that he sent 
the interest of that to the Salters’ Company ? 

Rev. Mr. Jordan . — He told me that he had called 
on Mr. Dobbyn, and that the payment of the £161 
had been sent; and he said that there was a small 
sum in Government security. 

3018. Professor Dougherty. — D id he say that the 
dividends were sent to the Salters’ Company ? — No; 
on the contrary, I understood that that was a separate 
thing, and had not been touched. 

3019. Rev. Dr. Molloy — (T o witness ). — Is there 
any school in Magherafelt except Rainey’s school ? — 
Only the National school. 

3020. [Reads from report of 1880 a statement that 
there was a good classical school in the town.] — Was 
there any such school in 1 880 ? — There was, but I 
don’t think it was attached to the church. 

302 1 . Mr. Shaw. — Could you tell us what the 
clothing costs in the year ? — The average attendance 
at the school has been about fifty-two — the foundation 
boys about thirty. The clothing and allowances to 
the boys about £3 each. They get a suit of clothes, a 
cap, and boots, and all their books found. 

3022. It would come to about £100 ? — I have not 
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known any instance in winch I have had a request became the nominator of the punils 
from the head master that the Company have refused, of the schoolmaster and Lad the general app ? mter 
Their anxiety was to have the school as useful as dence and control of the school The S i ,pe t riuten ' 
they could make it. They paid the bills of the school. I would wish to sWthe of is-fcS 


r any restriction. 


building was to be vested in trustees, for the benefit!' 
the school. T think the. vaw 7 . enefifc 


3023. Dr. Traill. — That £100 was included in the ^he school. I think the very first thing that mi»n 

£300 1 — All included. be done is to secure these. As it stands at present 

3024. One hundred pound per annum 1 — I could pi ' 0 l, erfc y of the Salters’ 

only answer it in that way ; bat I believe the clothing m “ °"6‘?SS to tie Company 

£3 a vea.r for „, 1 , bo. “ ««*• “ Commission should cvenfe 


costs about £3 a year for each boy. 


,, a Governing Body, and incorporate them, and vesttL 

302a. Mr. Shaw . — I represent the Intermediate property in them The Presbyterians feel that n „ ™ e 
Education Committee of the General Assembly. 1 dowment which was clearly intended to be under th 
have a very brief statement to make in relation to superintendence of their members has been divert i 
this endowment. In the first place we say that this wholly from its purpose, and that they have 1 , ** 
endowment in its inception was a purely Presbyterian denied any share in the management of this seW? 
endowment Rainey was a Presbyterian— an elder This is, I think, a plain and palpable grievance ™ 
of the Presbyterian Church for a great many years which I need not dilate. They have been wholly that 
before his death, and m his will he made provision out from the management of a school which wo . 
that the instruction of the boys in this school should founded by one of their own number and which wo 

be under the superintendence and control of the clearly intended to be under Presbyterian infl, 

Presbvte.rianCbiirf.il' liomnu l» intimate 'rii„ c . r •! 


Psalms, were to be appointed by the Presbytery As compared with the Episcopalians the Presbyterians 
ot ulster ; and he also provides that if any master stand about seven to five. When you remember that 
appointed be found defective he is to be outed the Presbyterians of that district belong in very lar»p 
and another written for to the Presbytery of proportion to the chiss that seek intermediate educa 

Ulster. In one part of the will there is a small tion, that they belong, as a general rule, neither to the 
s " m ° f a year left- for the Presbyterian minister higher class that send their children to schools of a 
of Magherafelt, which also indicates that he was a higher class than this, nor to the very lowest class 
Presbyterian. The Act of Parliament was passed who send their children to the primary schools but 
in the 11th of George II., and Mr. Jordan seems to that they belong to the middle class who send their 
me to be under a mistake as lo the legal con- children to the intermediate schools of the district and 
struction of that Act when he assumes that it when you see that the Presbyterians have not taken 
vested in the Primate the government of the school, advantage of this school to any extent in proportion to 
It, m my opinion, merely made the Archbishop the their numbers, I think you will see that the reason is 
conduit pipe to receive the money. There is no power that they feel that they have not been properly treated 
given to lnm of any kind in relation to the govern- with regard to it. It is perfectly clear that the Arch- 
ment of the school. It says that “ Whereas the vents bishop of Armagh lias nothing to do with the o-overn- 
appueablo to the said charity are more likely to be ment of the school. 

duly exacted if the same are made payable to the 3026. Mr. Naisii. — What do you propose the 
Archbishop of Armagh for the time being, in whose Governing Body should consist of 1 
dioceses the charitable foundation is,” and Ihen it Mr. Shaw . — We propose that it should be wholly 
provides that the rents are to be paid to the Arch- and entirely a local body — men on the spot who will 
bishop of Armagh, and he is to apply it “for the take an interest in the school, and who will be there 
supporting, maintaining, educating, and placing out to to visit the school. We propose that the body shall 
trades or occupations twenty-four boys under the consist of Presbyterians, and members of the Protes- 


; vested in the hands of those who enjoy the estate Presbyterians stand in the proportion of about 
tor the time being— “ My executors or those that are two to one, and have a much larger proportion 
m possession of the estate.” So that the power was of those who are likely to send their children 
continued under the Act of Parliament, and the Arch- to a school of this kind. There are two Pres- 
bishop simply received the rents for the purpose of byterian ministers, and we propose that the rector 
applying them to the trusts of the will ; and retain- should continue to be a governor, that the two Pres- 
lng the power of nomination as it stood. That was byterian ministers should also be governors, and 
the charter of the school till the passing of the scheme that there should be associated with them three lay- 
lu 1603, and whatever the dealing with the trust, men— two Presbyterians, and one Protestant Episco- 
whatever the malversation, nobody could plead that palian, the two Presbyterians to be appointed by the 
they did it under an Act of Parliament, Anything two Presbyterian congregations, and the third layman 
t o/-V VaS d ° ne contraveution of tlle w iH down to by the Protestant Episcopal laymen, in whatever way 
1863 was not done under the Act of Parliament; but they think best. We think that a governing body of 
" as done in express contravention of the will, without that sort, representing the population who are inte- 
® xcus ® wllatever - But wlien we comc down to rested in education, would be a governing body that 
1863, a scheme was passed by the Court of Chancery, would recommend it to the population, and that would 
and how that scheme ever passed the Court of Chancery make the school an efficient school. We don’t pro- 
m this country, under the conditions ol the will and pose that there should be any Roman Catholic Gover- 
ol the Act ot Parliament, unless under some extra- nors on the Board, for the simple reason that we Con- 
or dinary misapprehension as to the conditions of the sider this a Protestant endowment. There is no 
trust, I cannot imagine. That scheme vested the indication in the will of the testator, except this I 
funds m the Archbishop of Armagh, gave him the have referred to, making the Presbytery of Ulster the 
nomination of the pupils, the direction and control of body to be referred to for the appointment of the men 
the school, and the appointment of the schoolmaster, who were to conduct the religious education of the 
It was done clearly under a total misapprehension, pupils— there is no indication of a desire for deno- 
whicii cannot have been brought before the Court, minational education, but there is of Protestant edu- 
However, that scheme is there, and since 1 863, cation. The preparations for reading the Scriptures, 
undoubtedly under that scheme the Archbishop the singing of Dsalms, the conducting of prayers morn- 
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in* and evening, all show this. And although, of 
course, Catholic boys would be admissible to the 
school, and to share in the benefits of the education, 

3027. Dr. Traill. — Would you give them a con- 
science clause ? 

Mr. Shaw. — Certainly. We would give them every 
facility for attending the school, and without inter- 
ference with their religious opinions. 

3028. Rev. Dr-. Molloy. — Why do you come to the 
conclusion that it was to be a Protestant school be- 
cause the Scriptures are to be read, psalms to be sung, 
and prayers to be said ? 

Mr. Shaw. — “Morning and evening, by two men to 
he appointed by the Presbytery of Ulster — two old and 
grave men, such as fear God,” &c. 

3029. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Might not Catholic mem- 
bers of the board be able to take part in the general 
management of the school, leaving to the Presbytery of 
Ulster the right of appointing religious teachers for 
their own denomination 1 

Mr. Shaw. — We don’t propose that the Presbytery of 
Ulster should exercise this power, or any other power. 

I am only using this to show that the testator intended 
this to be a Presbyterian endowment. 

3030. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — As regards the provision 
in the will about “ the Presbytery of Ulster,” you pro- 
pose to set that aside 1 

Mr. Shaw. — I propose to set that aside. 

3031. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — What remains then to 
prevent Catholics from being members of the Board 1 

Mr. Shaw. — Only the general contents that would 
indicate that it was to be a Protestant institution. 

3032. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Why should reference to 
the Presbytery of Ulster oxclude Catholics from the 
Board any more than it would exclude Protestant 
Episcopalians! 

Mr. Shaw. — The Protestants of no denomination 
have the same obiection to join in the religious exer- 
cises of another denomination that the Catholics have. 

3033. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — But you propose not to 
give effect to that clause about the Presbytery of Ulster. 

Mr. Slw.iv. — Yes, because T consider that to be a 
requirement not in accordance with the modern re- 
quirements of the institution. Originally this was 
intended to be an institution something like- Gwyn’s 
in Derry, where the pupils were to be boarded in the 
house. The appointing of two old, grave men would 
be rather out of place in such a school as we propose 
to have ; but we think the founder of the school 
clearly indicates his intention of what he intended the 
school to be ; and although if this school had not been 
diverted from its original purpose, and made an Epis- 
copalian school, I think we would have been perfectly 


entitled to claim it as a Px-esbyterian school. We Oct. 9 , xssa. 
don’t propose to do that. Although we have been de- — - 
prived of this endowment, they don’t wish now to J ' J ' Shaw - 
make it exclusive. 

3034. Dr. Traill. — Would they not be satisfied 
with an equal representation on the governing body ? 

Mi-. Shaw . — They would not. 

3035. Dr. Traill. — Why so ? 

Mi-. Shaw. — Because of their numbers in the dis- 
trict. 

3036. Dr. Traill. — You propose to make it four to 
two, and the representation according to the popula- 
tion would be four to three. The nearest whole num- 
ber is twenty to fifteen. 

Mr. Shaw. — The Episcopalian population contains 
two strata, one below and the other above the class 
that require Intermediate education — partly the 
stratum of gentry at the cop, and partly the lowest 
class of the population at the bottom. And that 
class of the population do not require Intermediate 
education in anything like the same proportion. 

3037. Dr. Traill. — Suppose you exclude the higher 
stratum, the remainder would be poorer than the 
Presbyterians 

Mr. Shaw . — Yes. 

3038. Dr. Traill. — Does not Mr. Rainey’s will 
show that he intended it for the poor? 

Mr. Shaw. — We are not going to carry out Mr. 

Rainey’s will. 

3039. Dr. Tiiaill. — Except where it suits you. 

Mr. Shaw . — We are trying to make it most useful 

to Magherafelt at the present time. We say that can 
best be done by making a higher class school ; and we 
say \ hat that can be done by placing it under ago-’ 
verning body such as Mr. Rainey’s will would have 
had it under. 

3040. Dr. Traill. — Do I understand you that Mr. 

Rainey’s will points to Intermediate education rather 
than to primary education ? 

Mr. Shaw . — No. But that has been wholly gone 
away from in the past, and owing to the change of 
circumstances, we must take the thing as we have it. 

We think we can best apply the fund for an inter- 
mediate school. We have the founder’s intentions, 
which point to its being a Presbyterian endowment. 

They don’t want the whole management. 

3041. Dr. Traill. — Would not they have it if they 
had two to one ? 

Mr. Shaw . — Oh, no. You must carry that prin- 
ciple a great deal farther, because there are a great 
deal more boards in this country in which the Epis- 
copalians have the predominance, than those on which 
the Presbyterians have the predominance. 


The Rev. Alexander Montgomery sworn and examined. 


3042. Mr. Shaw. — I believe you are one of tl 
Presbyterian ministers of Magherafelt ? — I a: 
minister of the First Congregation there. 

3043. How long have you been in Magherafelt ?- 
About 32 years. 

3044. And you have been acquainted all that tin 
with the working of the school known as Rainey 
Uiamy !— I have not been intimately acquainted wil 
it, because during the whole of the thirty-two yea: 

nevei was asked to visit the school, or to be presei 
at the examinations. 

3045. You were in Magherafelt at the time tl 
s ™ Passed in 1863 1 — I was. 

VT Dld y_ ou know anything of the passing < 

qni~ e n°V knew nothin S of it whatever. 

. V9e ■ Cou,d you tell us if any public intimatio 
* 5T iuterGSt such as y°" represent i 
aever hclrd of it 6 paSSmg ° f this scheme afc all ?— 
^3018. Sen got no notice of the proceedings %- 

01 9. If. your opinion does the school under il 


present management command the confidence of the 
population of Magherafelt generally ? — Certainly not. 

3050. Can you suggest to the Commissioners any' 
manner in which the school could be made to command 
the confidence of the population ? — Allow me in expla- 
nation of my last answer, to state that within the last 
three or four years, eighteen boys have gone five miles 
to Moneymore rather than go to Magherafelt school. 
Every one of these, I believe, would have remained in 
Magherafelt, if the school had commanded the con- 
fidence of the Presbyterians and of the public. 

3051. Dr. Traill. — H ad they been at the school ? — 
No ; there was a strong feeling among the Presby- 
terians in regard to that foundation, that they had not 
been fairly dealt with. 

3052. You said the boys went to Moneymore be 
cause they had no confidence in Rainey’s school— -■ 
explain wliat you mean by their having no confidence ? 
— I mean their parents, of course. I mean that then- 
parents had no confidence. They considered that tin; 
Presbyterians had been badly treated in regard to the 
foundation, and I know there was a geneiwl feeling 


lltiv. A f v - 

andcr Mon!- 

goux-iT. 
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that they would not wish to have anything to do with 
the school as long as this continued. 

3053. Did the parents know the nature of Rainey’s 
will ? — Some of them knew it well. 

3054. Was it the bad teaching in the school that 
made them go to Moneymore ? — I don't think it was 
as much as the feeling I have referred to. 

3055. In Moneymore school are Latin and Greek 
taught ? —Yes. 

3056. Would not that be a very good reason for 
going there when Greek was not taught in Rainey’s 
school?— I don’t know whether Greek was taught in 
Rainey’s school. 

3057. Would not that be a very good reason for 
going to the other school ? — Yes. 

3058. Can you say whether it was because all the 
boys were acquainted with all the provisions of Rainey’s 
will, and because they were acquainted with all the 
grievances of the Presbyterians, that they went to 
Moneymore school insteadof to Rainey’s ?— Some of the 
parents were acquainted with Rainey’s will, and were 
dissatisfied. Some would not go or be sent to Rainey’s 
school, because they supposed that we had not been 
fairly treated in it, and also because they supposed 
the education was better at Moneymore. Mr. Cart- 
wright regretted that we had taken no interest in the 
school. I never was asked for thirty-two years to 
attend an examination in the school. 

3059. Did you ever ask Mr. Cartwright or Mr. 
J ordan any question about the Presbyterian boys that 
were there, or about their religious instruction ; or 
did you ever seek to look after their religious instruc- 
tion ? — I did not. T thought it desirable to keep away 
from the school under the circumstances. 

3060. Is there a National school in Magherafelt? — 
There is. There are six National schools in Maghera- 
felt. Two Presbyterian, two Episcopalian, and two 
Roman Catholic. 

3061. Are there any Presbyterian boys there? — 
There are. 

3062. You would not look after the boys in any 
school that was not under your own management ? — I 
don’t say that; but the system is — a number of National 
schools are under Episcopalian management, a number 
under Presbyterian management, and a number under 
Roman Catholic management; and, generally speaking, 
the clergymen of each denomination attend to their 
own children only. 

3063. And what becomes of the religious instruction 
of those at other schools ? — That is left to their own 
parents or their clergy. 

3064. Professor Dougherty. — Can you tell us, 
the opinion of the people you represent, as to the 
efficiency of the education given in this school ? — So 
far as I am aware there is not a high opinion enter- 
tained in regal'd to the education given in the school. 

3065. Do you think the efficiency of the school, as 
a place of education, would be increased by the forma- 
tion of such a governing body as has been proposed, on 
which the different denominations might be fairly 
represented? — I do. 

3066. We have heard that Mr. Rainey was a 
Presbyterian — have you any direct evidence of that ? 
— The old session book of the Presbyterian church of 
Dawson’s Bridge, as it was called then— now Castle- 
dawson — in that Mr. Hugh Rainey is represented as 
a ruling elder, who attended for a number of years the 
several meetings of the session, and who also repre- 
sented the session of Dawson’s Bridge at meetings of 
Presbytery. 

3067. Could you give us evidence as to the dates of 
these meetings ? — I took down the number of times 
Mr. Rainey is represented as being present at meetings 
as an elder. 

3068. Mr. Naisii. — Between what dates do they 
range? — 26th November, 1703, to 30th April, 1708. 

3069. Dr. Traill. — How many attendances do you 
say during that time ? 

3070. Mr. Shcuw . — The last date is April 11th, 


r that > and the 


1707. Mr. Rainey died shortly after 
probate is dated 19th May, 1708. 

3071. Dr. Traill. There is no doubt h a . • 
that ho was a Presbyterian.— (7b 

do you account for the fact that there are ten 
tenans in the School, and eleven Church of T.„i . 
boys, if the Presbyterians of the district have noT* 
fidence in the school?-I have understood that exertion 
have been made again and again to induce Presbvtol 
boys to attend the school. yteuan 

3072. Do you mean illegitimate exertions ?— N 0 

3073. Then what do you mean ?— Exertions for the 
purpose of giving it the colour of a mixed school 

3074. Have you heard Mr. Jordan’s evidence about 
the improvement he has tried to effect in the schoo 
by giving the nominations by competitive examine 
tions? — Yes. 

in it° 75 ’ D0 y ° U appi ’° Ve ° f tllat ■— 1 ^ok no interest 


3076. Did you approve of it as a change from the 
past system of the rector’s nominating, to a system 
in which the members of your Church had an equal 
chance with anyone else ?— I suppose it was an im- 
provement. 

3077. Professor Dougherty.— Which do you 
prefer, a system of nomination pure and simple, or a 
system of competitive examinations notice of which 
is given in a shop window in Magherafelt ? — I 
attach no importance to that notice. I never saw them. 

3078. Dr. Traill. — Did you ever hear of them? 
— I never saw them, nor heard of them. 

3079. Did the Presbyterian boys see them when 
ten of them got in ? — Efforts were made to get them in. 

3080. What kind of efforts — do you mean efforts 
besides the advertisements ? — Yes. 

3081. Do you mean visiting from house to house? 
— Mr. Cartwright spoke to myself to endeavour to 
get boys to the school. 

3082. There is no harm in that ? — No harm. 

3083. Did Mr. Jordan go to any of your people to 
get their sons to go to the school ?— I think that Mr. 
Cartwright had no right to ask me anything of the 
kind, because if he knew the original basis of the 
charity, and knew the manner in which we had been 
treated, he ought not to have done so. 

3084. You are aware that the Salters’ Company 
give a higher endowment than the original one? — Yes, 
I have heard so to-day. 

3085. Then would it not be a natural thing for 
him to do ? — That would be for his own consideration. 

3086. Would it not be a natural thing for him to 
do — you seem to have impeached his conduct?— No, 
You asked me if influence had been used, and I told 
you the facts. 

3087. You don’t think there was any unfair in- 
fluence ? — No, perfectly fair. 

3088. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Do you wish the edu- 
cation in this school to be made available to children 
of all denominations ? — Decidedly. 

3089. Have you any objection to what is called the 
conscience clause approved of by the Intermediate 
Education Board?— Oh, no objection whatever. I 
think there should be no unnecessary restriction that 
would tend to exclude any denomination from the 
school. 

3090. Would you exclude any denomination from 
the governing body? — That is a question I feel a 
little delicacy about, inasmuch as the conditions of 
the will itself seem to exclude Roman Catholics. 

3091 . But except in so far as the will may be found to 
exclude them, you would not exclude any denomina- 
tion from the governing body ? — I would hesitate to 
answer that in the affirmative. 

3092. Supposing the will does not exclude them, 
should you consider that they ought to be excluded ? 
— I certainly would not. 

3093. Dr. Traill.— D o you think the will excludes 
Roman Catholics ? — I don’t think it was contemplated 
that they should be included. 
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3094. Do you think it excluded them ? — I think it 
xcludecl them from the management, but not the 
6 holars. Perhaps you would allow me to mention, just 
* a foil to what Dr. Jordan mentioned, that within 


three or four years 18 boys have gone up to the 
Intermediate school in Moneymore from the neigh- 
bourhood of Magherafelt. 


Oct. 9, 1886. 
Rev. Alex- 
gomery. 


John Glover sworn and examined. 


3095. Mr. Naish. — W hat do you wish to state to the 
Commission? — I have been in Magherafelt for 30 
years. I think this school would be a useful school if 
it were made a good intermediate school, at present 
it is a primary school. 

3096. Is it your opinion that it would be better 
to have it carried on as an intermediate school than as 
a technical school ? — Certainly. We have no arts or 
manufactures. Our people must go to Belfast to learn 
these practically. 

3097. Mr. Naish. — T hat is a matter we shall have 
to take into consideration. If Mr. Rainey intended 
this to be an industrial school we should have to con- 
sider whether we should not keep it as a school for the 
class for whom he intended it. 

3098. Dr. Traill (to Witness ). — Do you mean that 
it should not be retained for the poorer class but 
for boys going to college — do you. think it was the 
intention of Mr. Rainey that it should be for boys 
going to college ? — I think not, but the poorer classes 
are now provided for by the National schools. 

3099. Professor Dougherty. — D o you think it 
possible to cany out the intentions of Mr. Rainey as 
expressed in the will? — I think it would be sheer 
waste of money. The intention was that the boys 
were to be educated in the house which he had built 
himself, and that they were to be there learned trades in 
that house, and that they were to be apprenticed out 
to trades in the town and neighbourhood. 

3100. Dr. Traill.— A nd yon think it would be 
sheer waste of money to attempt to do that ? — Yes. 
The original intention, so far as teaching trades is con- 
cerned, has been abandoned, and the education con- 
templated by Mr. Rainey seems to have been purely 
religious on the Presbyterian system. 

3101. Mr. Naisii. — D o you think the Roman 
Catholics ought to be represented on the governing 
body ? — Certainly. 

3102. Dr. Traill. — I n what proportion ? — Two. 

3103. Out of how many ? — Eight. 

3104. Mr. Naish.— How many to the Presby- 
terians ? — Four. 

3105. And two to the Episcopalians? — Yes. 

3106. Professor Dougherty. — I s there any con- 
siderable desire amongst the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of the neighbourhood for Intermediate Education ? 
—Yes, a great many are preparing to go to professions. 

3107. And they would have no objection to go to 
such a school as this? — I think not. 

3108. Dr. Traill. — W here have they to go to 
at present ? — They have to go to Moneymore, Armagh, 
Blackrock or Belfast. 

3109. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — T he number of Catholic 
pupils is seven out of twenty-eight— that is about one 
in four ? — Yes. 

1110. And you propose that there should be two 
Catholic members of the governing body out of eight? 
— Yes. 

3111. Professor Dougherty. — W ould you propose 

to exclude religious education from the school? Yes. 

3112. Can you speak as to the efficiency of the 
education at present given in Rainey’s school? — 
1 sent a son of my own to it, and I took him from it and 


sent him to Moneymore ; and then had to send him John Glover, 
to Belfast. 

3113. I suppose you were not satisfied with the 
teaching ? — The master is a very good classical scholar ; 
but the school is so hampered with the charity boys 
that it is impossible to teach classics. He has thirty 
charity boys, and he cannot form classes to get up the 
classical school. I look upon him as a very high class 
teacher indeed, but he is so clogged by the conditions 
of the school and the present patronage that he cannot 
efficiently conduct a classical education. 

3114. Did you ever hear of these competitive ex- 
aminations ? — No. 

3115. Dr. Traill. — Y ou found that the education 
in classics was not sufficient for your boys? — Yes. 

3116. And that the master was so hampered by 
these charity boys that he could not give them a good 
classical education ? — I think he is a very high class 
man. but he is lost in the system he has to carry out. 

3117. Do you know anything about Rainey’s will ? 

— Yes. I have read it, and the Act of Parliament. 

3118. And did that affect you in taking away your 
boys ? — No. 

3119. Mr. Shaw . — Do you know anything about 
the farm ? — The farm was taken possession of by the 
Company. 

3120. Dr. Traill. — D o you think they gave an 
equivalent ? — I think they gave more than an equiva- 
lent, if they had vested the buildings, which they ha venot. 

3121. Were they ever asked to do so ? — They have 
not done it. 

Mr. Cartwright . — They were never asked. 

3122. Mr. Shaw . — What became of the house? — 

It was thrown down — the house that Rainey built for 
the charity. 

3123. Dr. Traill. — A nd is the present site a 
different site? — Well, it is almost on an adjoining 
piece of ground. 

3124. Is it as good a site ? — It is better. 

Mr. Cartwright . — If you will allow me to mention 
a matter. It strikes me as very surprising that the 
gentleman who spoke did not know anything about * 
the examinations. The head master keeps a list of 
all applicants, and they are told when the examination 
will take place, and the master lets all the boys know 
the date fixed for the examination. 

3125. Dr. Traill. — S o they have a general know- 
ledge a long time before the examination takes place? 

— Yes ; and the notice is merely fixing the date. 

3126. Professor Dougherty.— N o notice is given to 
anybody who does not put down his name on the list? 

— The notice is given as great publicity as possible. 

3127. We had Mr. Jordan’s evidence that he only 
saw one notice in a shop window. 

Rev. Mr. Jordan . — I mentioned that I myself saw 
one notice in a shop window. I mentioned that as a 
proof that notice was given. There may have been 
ever so many more. 

3128. Dr. Traill. — D o you know how many were 
printed ? 

Rev. Mr. Jordan . — I don’t know. 

3129. Dr. Traill. — W ere they always printed ? 

Rev. Mr. Jordan . — I don’t know. 


The Rev. James M'Grenahan sworn and examined, 
in Ma^iiaafelU^ 1 ^ ^ ^ >resb J te ” an min ister tions, and I never wa 

year 31 H °' V l0nS liave J ou ljeen there?— Over a 

y°. u know anything of the working of the 
school Nothing. There have been several examina- 


asked to be present at any of 


them. 

3133. Or to give religious instruction ? — No. 

3134. Professor Dougherty. — You are the suc- 
cessor to Mr. Elliott? — Yes. 

3135. Mr. Shaw . — Has the school the confidence of 


Rev. James 
M‘Grenahan. 
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Rev. James 
M'Grenaban. 


the Presbyterian population there ? — Speaking for my 
own congregation, so far as I have heard, it has not. 
I have heal’d since 1 came that Mr. Rainey was a 
Presbyterian, and that the Presbyterians should have 
had it ; and that several Presbyterians have sent their 
boys elsewhere. 


boys and eleven Church boys?— I should in yUa ' i#n 
the names of the Presbyterian bovs t ^i W have 
one. 1 have heard there are Plymouth BrSf k "° w 

3137. Mr. fc.- You don’t cXpw f-T, 
thren Presbyterians ? — No. ymouth Bre- 


Rev. Thomas 
Jordan. 


The Rev. Thomas Jordan recalled. 


3138. Professor Dougherty. — How do you arrive 
at a knowledge of the religious denominations of the 
boys attending your school?— Tt is entered by the 
master in the book, only the name and age and re- 
ligious denomination. 

3139. Who gives that information ? — I presume 
the boy himself. 

3140. Does he give it at the date of the application 
for admission to the school ? — Oh, no. I explained in 
my evidence that I made it a rale never to ask any 
boy that presented himself what his religious de- 
nomination was till he gained admission at the exami- 
nation, and then I gave instructions to Mr. Kincaid 
to enter the religious denomination, as I have said. 

3141. Does the Master enter all the Protestants 
who are not Churchmen as Presbyterians? — I really 
don’t know anything with regard to that. It is the 
three denominations we have to do with. 

3142. And you only recognise these three ? — Speak- 
ing generally we have only three denominations to do 


SET Church, the Presbyterian, end the R„ m „ 

Salters Company from the Archbishop ot tLa 
the amount paid by them for maste.V salaries, Xf 
the amount for incidental expenses If 
also furnish us with a statement for each year ft™ 
1862, wo should be glad to have it. And w„ , ‘ ” 
Mr. Cartwright, that you will not lose sight of who 
you have stated to impress on the Salters' Company 
the desirability of the continuance of their grants l 
education, now that they are selling then- estate. 

Mr. Cartwright . — If you are going beyond 1869 I 
shall have to gc to London. 

3144. Mr. Na IS h— W ell, 1869 will do. Could 
you give us a separate return of the amount expended 
on clothing ? 1 

Mr. Cartwright. — Yes. 


Drv 

G:.l 


'monel 
t, lisq. 


COLERAINE ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION. 
Drummond Grant , Esq., sworn and examined. 


3145. Mr. Naisii.— Y ou are secretary of the Cole- 
raine Academical Institution?— I have been honorary 
secretary for about eight years. 

3146. How long has the Institution been estab- 
lished? — Since 1860. 

3147. Was it built in that year?— It was built 
before that ; it was opened in that year. 

3148. How many boarders are there? — At present 
there are 67 boarders and 71 day pupils, making 138 
altogether. 

3149. From what parts of Ireland ?— From as 
far south as Carlow, a good many from Dublin, 
and a great many from the neighbourhood round 
about. 

3 1 50. What are the ages of the boarders?— Fourteen 
would be the average age. 

3151. Up to what age do they generally remain at 
school ? — From about ten to eighteen. 

3152. Where do the day scholars come from? 

Some as far as from Garvagh. 

3153. Is there a train there? — Yes. 

3154. And they come in and out by train?— They 
do, and from Ballymoney, and elsewhere 

3155. How did the school come to be originally es- 
tablished ? — By subscriptions from the people of 
the neighbourhood. There was a general desire to 
have a classical and mathematical academy for 
Coleraine. 

3156. How much were the subscriptions ? The 

public subscriptions were originally £2,398. There 
was an additional subscription for a sanitorium of 
£331 and by a bazaar in Coleraine, £1,065 was 
raised, making a total of £3,794. 

3157. Did the Irish Society contribute anythin"? 

They gave us originally £1,000. 

3158. That is not included in what you have men- 
tioned? — No. The Irish Society besides the £1,000 
have given us grants, I exclude the sums for teachin" 
at present. For building grants they gave £750, the 
Cloth workers’ Company gave £910, the Ironmongers’ 
Company £100, and the Fishmongers’ Company £25. 

3159. Was all that expended on the building ?— 
Yes, and mere. 


3160. Is the building in debt? — £700 in debt 
We have spent on the building £7,598. 

3161. At present what is the annual income of the 
school? — Perhaps I ought to have mentioned that the 
lease we have from the Clothworkers’ Company is for 
999 years. 

3162. At what rent? — Is. a year. 

3163. What is the extent of the grounds ?— Five 
acres. 

3164. Are the entire of these grounds now used in 
connexion with the school ? — Yes. 

3 1 65. Dr. Traill.— What do you value them at ?— 
I don’t know the value of it at all. 

3166. Mr. Naisii. — What is your teaching staff?— 
We have first of all a head master, six assistant 
masters, and one pupil teacher. 

3167. What are they paid? — We pay the masters 

£730. r 3 

3168. You mean, pay the head master? — No, but 
I mean the assistant masters. The head master gets 
£200 from the Irish Society ; £100 is what they call 
a perpetual grant, and another £100 has been given 
conditionally on Mr. Houston remaining with us; 
and according to an arrangement made by his own 
request, he accepts the balance of all our funds, after 
deducting all the working expenses, and £100 a year 
for maintenance of buildings, with £50 for sinking 
fund and interest on debt. 

3169. He has a free house ? — He has. 

3170. Dr. Traill. — Have you anything to do 
with the boarders ? — We get their tuition fees. 

3171. Mr. Naisii. — What is the balance of his 
salary made up from ? — The balance is the remainder 
of the school fees after deducting the expenses I have 
already named. 

3172. In addition to that he had whatever profit 
there was from the boarders? — Yes. 

3173. Did he get any results fees ? — They go to the 
head master direct. 

3174. What are the assistant masters paid ?— The 
Committee pay the assistant masters £730. I under- 
stand that Mr. Houston pays them something extra 
himself, but of that we have no cognizance. The 
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mathematical master is paid £145, the classical 
master, £145 ; modern languages, £125; English, 
f 125 • assistant classical and English, £110 ; assistant 
English, £80. 

3175. Do they live out of the school ? — Some of 
them do,' and some of them hoard with Mr. Houston. 
3170. You have nothing to say to that? — No. 

3177. Do you get any assistance from the Irish 
Society towards payments of these salaries ? — We get 
no assistance except the £200 a year. Occasionally 
they have given us grants, but these have been for 
the buildings. 

3178. Dr. Traill. — T hat £200 is not included in 
the £730 ? — No. 

3179. Mr. Naisii. — W hat is the amount of the 
fees that are payable by the students ? — Day boys, one 
and a-quarter guineas in the lower school per quarter, 
two guiueas in the middle school, two and a-half 
guineas in the upper school. The boarders pay nine 
guineas under twelve years of age, ten and a-half 
guineas over twelve years of age. 

3180. Could you tell us what the entire amount of 
fees received during the last year was ? — Last year 
the educational fees from boarders and day pupils 
was £1,198. 

3181. And I understand that out of the money so 
paid by them Mr. Houston accounts to the Committee 
for the tuition fees ? — Yes. 

3182. At exactly the same rates ? — Yes. 

3183. Can you tell what is the amount of the 
fees paid by the day boys and the tuition fees of the 
boarders? — Last year the amount was £1,198, and the 
average for six years was £1,140. 

3184. The average appears to have been kept up 
pretty regularly ? — Yes. 

3185. Independent of that £200 a year from the 
Irish Society, and the monies received from the 
students, have the trustees any source of income ? — 
None ; except two scholarships. 

3186. What are they? — The Clothworkers’ of £50 

3187. How long does it last ? — It lasts for ever. 

3188. How long is it tenable? — Three years. 

3189. They must give £150? — No, they gave us 
£1,000. We get £50 a year out of it. It is paid in 
instalments over three years. 

3190. The holder of it gets £16 odd yearly? — Yes. 

3191. Have you any other scholarship ? — A scholar- 
ship given by Mr. Cochran, of £10 a year. 

3192. Do holders of the scholarships remain pupils 
of the school, or do they get this when they go to a 
university? — For the Clothworkers’ scholarship the 
students mnstgo to a university, but notfor the Cochran. 

3193. P«ev. Dr. Molloy.— T hey are bound to go to 
a university college ? — Yes. 

3194. Can they select their own college ? — They can . 

3195. It is only required that it shall be a uni- 
versity college ? — That is so. 

3196. Mr. Naish. — A s regards the Cochran Exhi- 
bition, how is it held ? — It is held by two trustees in 
Coleraine. 

3197. But as regards the boys in the school, how is 
it awarded?— The examination is in the discretion of 
the head master. 

3198. The result of competitive examination? — Yes. 

3199. Is it given to a boy in the school ?— Mr. 
Walker can state about that. 

3200. I believe the trustees are satisfied with tlie 
present condition of the s;hool ? — Quite satisfied. 

3201. Is there any proposal that you can bring 
before us as to anything we could do for you ?— Our 
deed of trust was altered last year. 

3202. How ?— Our former deed gave us power to 
ader it. We had the opinion of Mr. Bewley, q.c., 
upon the alterations we made. 

3203. And they were carried out by a fresh deed ?— 
All subscribers of £50 and upwards, and their heirs- 
at-law, and all subscribers of £10, are members 
ot the institution, and are eligible to be elected on 
the Managing Committee. 


3204. How were the Committee of Management 
selected ? — They were elected annually by the members 
of the Institution. They consist of twelve elected 
members, and of all the ministers of the Protestant 
Churches in Coleraine and Killowen. 

3205. Both Episcopalian, Independent, and 
Methodist ? — Yes. 

3206. Are they all ex-officio members ? — Yes. 

3207. Dr. Traill. — W hat was the alteration you 
made in the deed last year ? — The difficulty we found 
was in electing members for the Committee of 
Management. We were not quite sure whether we 
could elect anyone, or whether they must be members 
of the Institution. That was our difficulty. We 
altered that, so that we could elect any gentleman who 
was within nine miles of Coleraine, provided he was a 
Protestant. 

3208. Without being a subscriber? — Yes. 

3209. Dr. Traill. — T he conditions of the scholar- 
ship are, “ Every person to whom such scholarship 
shall have been awarded shall hold the same for the 
term of three years from the time when the same shall 
have been so awarded, as aforesaid, if he shall within 
one year of that time enter one of the universities,” 
that shows that it is tenable for three years. It is to 
be forfeited if he shall not enter such university or shall 
leave such university before three years shall have 
expired. 

3210. Mr. Naish. — C an you tell us the religious 
denominations of the 138 boys at the school? — 100 
Presbyterian, 33 Church of Ireland, three Methodist, 
one Baptist, and one Homan Catholic. 

3211. What are the powers of the Committee of 
Management ? — They have to do with all the internal 
management of the school, the appointing of masters, 
the dismissing of masters, appointing of head 
master, <fcc. 

3212. Do they visit the school? — They do. There 
is nothing compelling them to visit it in the deed. As 
a matter of fact they do visit the school. We have, 
for instance, a building committee. 

3213. Dr. Traill. — W hen you say they appoint 
and dismiss masters, is that in consultation with the 
head master — would you appoint an assistant master 
without consulting with the head mastei ? — We could, 
but we would not. 

3214. Mr. Naish. — I presume the trustees are not 
incorporated ? — No. 

3215. Are they anxious to be incorporated ? — The 
question has never been before them. Last year we 
appointed new trustees. 

3216. What did that cost you ? — The making of the 
new deed and appointing new trustees only cost us £30. 

3217. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — A re you satisfied with 
the present constitution ? — Perfectly satisfied. 

3218. Professor Dougherty. — C ould you give us 
the composition of the governing body as regards the 
religious denominations of the members ? — Twelve of 
the governing body are Presbyterian and two Church 
of Ireland. These are the elected members. These 
are elected by the members of the institution. Of the 
ex-officio members three are Presbyterian, three Church 
of Ireland, one Independent, one Methodist, and one 
Baptist. 

3219. The Presbyterians have a majority in the 
governing body ? — A great majority. 

3220. But it is fairly constituted as regards the 
various denominations, taking into account their con- 
tributions and their interest in the school ? — It is, I 
am sure. 

3221. And it works very well? — Yes. 

3222. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Y ou accept the con- 
science clause of the Intermediate Board, I think ? — 

I am not aware. 

3223. You send up your students to the Interme- 
diate examinations? — Yes. 

3224. Then the head master has to sign the con- 
science clause ? — I presume so. 

3225 Is the one Roman Catholic a boarder or a 
day boy ? — A day boy. 

P 


Oct. 9. 1880 
Grant, esq. 
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Rev. Robert 
Walker. 


The Rev. Robert Wallcer sworn and examined. 


3226; Mr. Naish. — Are you one of the assistant 
masters of the Academical Institution? — Yes. 

3227. What branch do you teach there ? — Mathe- 
matics. 

3228. I understood from Mr. Grant that Mr. 
Houston divides with the assistant masters the results 
fees obtainedfrom the Intermediate Education Board? — 
He gives each master ninety-five per cent, of the results 
fees. He reserves five per cent, for entering the boys. 

3229. He takes no part of it himself? — I think not. 
In one case the arrangement is one-fifth to the head 
master, and four-fifths to the assistant master. 

3230. Dr. Traill.— Is there anything you wish to 
say on behalf of Mr. Houston, who is absent. Have 
you any suggestion that you would like to make t 
About the course for the Clothworkers’ scholarships it 
is arranged in this way : they are the same as for the 
Junior Exhibition course in T.C.D., or the first year’s 
course in the Queen’s College course, or, since that, 
in the Royal University. 

3231. You say they are based on that ? — Yes. We 
take up everything — classics, mathematics, English, 
French. There are no extra subjects. We have of 
late had in T.C.D., a mathematical and classical 
sizarship, junior and senior exhibitions, sometimes 
first place, a science scholarship, a mathematical 
studentship in 1884. 

3232. Take this year at the Intermediate Examina- 
tions ? — Three medals, five exhibitions, and ten prizes 
in books. 

3233. Could you give us shortly any opinions that 
you have formed with regard to the claims of this 


i reflistrilmtioa of e*,; 


institution if there i 
ments. 

Mr. Z««A_We hove a most flourishing , c hool 
Wo have striven to kee,, do™ the fees as le,v „ Tt 
sible— both the boarding fees and the day boys' fL. 
and tve think the suriiess of the school has £ 
wonderful. From Belfast on one side to Derry T 
the other, there is no such school. We think w 
have a claim to any funds that are goino- \y e i e 
done all we could. The school is in debt ; and all 
th 0 * 00 ? ?t et “ £20 ° a y ear from the Irish Society 

3234 Dr. Traill.— I n what form would you wisl, 
to get the money paid ; as results fees or as an addition 
to the assistant masters’ salaries. 

Mr. Leech . — I think it could not be better <dven 
than to supplement the head master’s salary. ° 

3235. Mr. Naish — I am sorry to say that we have 
got very little money at our disposal. 

Mr. Grant . — I think it would be the opinion of the 
Committee that the governing body should be incor- 
porated. 

Mr. Naish.— Once you were incorporated it would 
be unnecessary to have a fresh deed on the death of 
any of your trustees. If you were incorporated as the 
Coleraine Academical Institution it would not he 
necessary ever afterwards to have a new trust deed. 

Mr. Grant . — I think the Committee would like to 
be incorporated. 

3236. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— Perhaps you had better 
consult with the Committee and let us know their 
wishes in the matter. 

The inquiry then terminated. 


“■«_>*»*■ PUBLIC SITTINGS- TUESDAY, OCTOBER 12™, 1886. 

At the Courthouse, Belfast. 

Present The Right Hon. Lord Justice FitzGibbon, and the Right Hon. John Naish, Judicial 
Commissioners ; and the Rev. Gerald Molloy, d.d., d.sc., f.r.u.l, Anthony Traill, Esq., ll.d., 
m.d., F.T.C.D., and Professor Dougherty, m.a.. Assistant Commissioners. 

The Assistant Secretary, N. D. Murphy, Jun., was in attendance. 


Rev. George 
MacFarlaml. 


Lord J ustice FitzGibbon made an introductory statement. 
LILLIPUT STREET SCHOOLS. 

The Rev. George MacFarland sworn and examined. 


3237. Lord Justice FizGibbon.— What is your con- 
nection with the Lilliput-street Schools ? — I am at pre- 
sent Session Clerk in Rosemary-street Presbyterian 
Church. 

3238. Are the schools attached to that congrega- 
tion ? — They are. 

3239. What is the nature of the connection ? — Miss 
Sloan, in 1862, left a bequest of £500. [Reads ex- 
tract from will handed in.] 

3240. Was that the first endowment of the school ? 
— -Yes ; and in 1871 Mr. Hugh Currie, in order to 
give additional effect to this bequest, erected schools at 
Lilliput-street at a cost of £500. The congregation 
assisted in the erection, and the following is a minute 
oftheSession Book in reference thereto : — “ 3rd August, 
1871. The Session accept with much gratitude the 
gift of their brother, Mr. Hugh Currie, and order 
that the school to be erected with the £500 of his 
bequest shall be called the Currie School.” 

3241. Was the school then in operation in connec- 
tion with the congregation? — There was a school, 
but it was in an unsuitable position. 

3242. What became of the old schools ? — They are 
under and are part of the church buildings. 

3243. What other money was spent on the build- 
ings? — There were a few hundred pounds — £120 at 
least, and I think other sums. 

3244. Were these obtained by subscription from 
the congregation ? — Yes. 

3245. In what is Miss Sloan’s money invested? — 
£400 in Four and a-Half per cent. Preference Stock 


of the Belfast and Northern Counties Railway Com- 
pany, and £100 in Four and a-Half per Cent. Prefer- 
ence Shares of the Ulster Railway Company, now 
known as the Great Northern Railway Company. 

3246. Who are the holders ? — Hugh Currie, Archi- 
bald Kent, and Rev. John Macnaughtan are the re- 
gistered holders of £400 of this stock. Mr. Mac- 
naughtan and Mr. Currie are dead. 

3247. Have you transferred the stock to new trus- 
tees ? — Not yet, but it is about to be transferred. 
The other £100 is in the names of Mr. Kent and the 
Rev. -John Macnaughtan. 

3248. In whom are the lands vested on which the 
schools are built ? — In the same trustees, I think. 

3249. Has any conveyance been executed to them? 
— I believe not yet. 

3250. Can you tell us to whom the property was 
originally conveyed ? 

Mr. Kent. — From William C’osgrave to John Mac- 
naughtan and myself. Mr. Macnaughtan is dead. 

3251. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— Then it is vested 
in Mr. Kent alone as the survivor of Messrs. Kent, 
Macnaughtan, and Currie. Is it held in perpetuity or 
for 999 years? 

Mr. Kent. — We have the lease here. I think it is 
in perpetuity. 

3252. Have you any other endowment? 

Witness. — None for education. We publish every 

year a statement of receipts and expenditure for these 
schools. These are the congregational reports (handed 
in) for the last four years. 
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Archibald Kent sworn and examined. 


Oct. 12, 1RS6. 


3253. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Are you one of 
the elders of the Rosemary-street congregation % — I 
have been for over twenty years. 

3254. And you are the surviving trustee of this 
property ? — Yes. 

1 3255. Do you take an interest in the school ? — I 
W as the manager of the school since the buildings 
were erected. 

3256. What schools are there at present? — The 
girls’ school, boys’ school, and the infants’ school. 

3257. Are they in connection with the National 

Board?— Yes. 

3258. How many pupils are there at present ? — 
370 to 380, but there are 500 on the rolls. 

3259. What denominations do the pupils belong 

to? They are principally Presbyterians, but there 

are some Episcopalians. I don’t think there are any 
Roman Catholics. 

3260. Do the children of your congregation attend 
these schools? — Very few, indeed. It is not expected 
that they should. 

3261. Are your schools near the church? — No. 
They are nearly a mile from it. The intention in 
building the schools was because we had that endow- 
ment. We wished to have these schools in the most 
useful locality. 

3262. Where is the school ? — It is near the Belfast 
and Northern Counties Railway, in the York-street 
direction. 

3263. Where is Rosemary-street? — In the centre 
of the town. 

3264. What teachers are there? — There are thir- 
teen teachers at present in the school, including moni- 
tors and monitresses. 

3265. Who appoints .and removes them? — Myself. 

3266. Does the committee of the congregation leave 
the management of the school in your hands? — 
Entirely. 

3267. Who are the patrons ? — I am supposed to be 
the patron. 

3268. What are the duties of these trustees who 
have been appointed ? — They have little to do with 
the schools. We have a committee of the congregation 
that works along with myself in the administration 
of the affairs of the schools. 


3269. Howare they appointed ? — They are appointed 
by the congregation. 

3270. Do they take an active part? — They take a 
leading part in it; but anything in regard to the 
teachers leaving or appointing of new teachers, of 
course I take them into my own hands as manager. 

3271. Is there any intermediate teaching ? — -No. 

3272. Dr. Traill. — Would the building hold 500 ? 
—It would hold more ; it has been enlarged twice. It 
would hold between 500 and 600. 

3273. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Is there any deed 
of trust ? — Except Miss Sloan’s will and the minutes 
of the session, we have no trust deed ; but the Sloan 
endowment goes a very small way in supporting these 
schools. 

3274. How are they maintained otherwise ? — By 
voluntary subscriptions by the congregation. 

3275. About how much does the congregation con- 
„ ri ™ to the year? — In 1883 we contributed over 
A100 for a new class-room. 

W?^i h*r. Traill. — That is capital expenditure. 

, at do you subscribe every year for the support of 
ie schools ? — You will see that in the reports. 

Rev. Mr. Park. — There is no regular subscription 
»y the congregation ; but when the schools go behind, 
debt ^ C ° mes to t le congregation and they pay the 

age 1^' l ^' IlAILL- — How much is that on the aver- 

Rev. Mr. Park. — About £15 a year, 
il Knm It would be more than that. It would 
be about £30 a year. 


Rev. Mr. Park. — The repairs are the heaviest Archibald 
item. Kent. 

3278. Professor Dougherty. — Do you know the 
classification of the teachers ? — I think two of 
them are first of the first, and two of them second 
class. 

3279. Dr. Traill. — You hold the school as repre- 
sentatives of Miss Sloan? 

Rev. Mr. MacFarland. — Yes ; there have been new 
trustees appointed. Mr. Park, in accordance with the 
will, is one, and I believe I have been appointed as 
another. The appointment was only made a few days 
ago, and the debentures will be transferred. 

3280. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — This is an endow- 
ment with which nobody has anything to do except 
the Rosemary-street congregation. A member of the 
congregation gave the first endowment; the buildings 
were afterwards given by another, and the whole 
thing is now under the management of one of the 
elders, the subscribers being members also. It is 
plainly a congregational endowment. At the same 
time it is in a dangerous position, legally speaking. 

The buildings and some of the securities are vested in 
one surviving trustee, and though other trustees have 
been appointed, the property has not yet been con- 
veyed to them. The endowment is not exempt from 
our jurisdiction, because it is not limited to pupils of 
one denomination ; but although not legally, it is 
practically so, and is in the same position as many 
Episcopalian endowments and as the vast majority of 
Roman Catholic endowments. A scheme settled under 
the Act would enable the trustees, when incor- 
porated, to take over the property and manage their 
schools as they may think desirable. It will be under- 
stood that if we settled any scheme it would be our 
endeavour to make the schools legally what they are 
practically, congregational schools. We would not 
force a scheme upon the trustees in a case of this kind 
where the endowment has been reasonably well ma- 
naged; but, for the reasons I have mentioned, we 
would strongly advise those interested in this insti- 
tution to have a scheme framed. 

3281. Dr. Traill. — Who is the present minister of 
the congregation ? 

Rev. William Park. — I am. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — In the will of Miss 
Sloan it is provided that the minister of the congrega- 
tion shall be a trustee. 

3282. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — In the event of 
our formulating a scheme, what number of trustees 
would be advantageous ? 

Rev Mr. MacFa/rland. — Three is the number in Miss 
Sloan’s will. 

3283. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — We don’t like 
to incorporate less than seven. 

Rev. Mr. MacFarland. — There would be no 
difficulty in getting seven suitable persons. 

3284. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Would it be 
better that they should be appointed from year to 
year, or for life ? 

Rev. Mr. MacFarland. — I should say for life. 

3285. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — But if you 
appoint a man for life, and he becomes inefficient, you 
cannot get rid of him ? 

Rev. Mr. Park. — That is, I think, more a matter 
for you than for us. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — In the event of our 
getting a draft scheme for you, the provisions of that 
kind will not be drawn without communicating with 
you in the first instance, and when they have been 
published, we will be happy to receive suggestions. 

3286. Dr. Traill. — In what way would you select 
laymen on this board ? 

Rev. Mr. Park. — It is only by accident that Mr. 
MacFarland is on it. He is Secretary of the Board of 
Missions, and he is a member of our church. 

P 2 
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3287. Mr. J. J. Shaw. — For the Board of Manage- 
ment I wish to suggest some points in the scheme 
under which the Board at present conduct the Insti- 
tution, which they think might be amended. The 
present constitution of the Institution is contained 
in a private Act of Parliament of 1810. That 
Act incorporated a number of gentlemen named 
and all other's who should at any time subscribe 
£22 15s. Irish, or upwards to the funds to carry on 
the Belfast Academical Institution, which was 
established for affording a classical and commercial 
education and other branches of education defined in 
the Act. The Institution was founded and has been 
always conducted as a purely secular institution. No 
education is provided except in strictly secular 
subjects ; and the proprietors are of opinion that it 
should continue to be so conducted. The trustees 
who were incorporated by the Act of Parliament had 
already got a grant from Lord Donegal of the lands on 
which the buildings are- situated : seven acres of land 
which at that time was waste, but is now almost in 
the centre of the town, and is fast becoming very 
valuable. The rent reserved was £24 13s. Irish, 
being £22 1 os. 1 d. present currency. The school build- 
ings were finished in 1815 at a cost of £29,000. After 
they were erected the governing body got a grant of 
£1,500 Irish, per year, for the endowment of professors. 
This was withdrawn in 1816 and renewed in 1824, 
and was withdrawn finally in 1849. In 1834 the 
Government gave a grant of £2,000 for the building 
of the northern wing. This grant was not for the 
purposes of the school as now conducted, but for 
higher education — a great number of young men 
were taught for the Presbyterian ministry, and others 
for mercantile and other pursuits. In 1849 on the 
establishment of the Queen’s Colleges the grant was 
withdrawn and the school has been a classical and 
commercial school ever since. 

3288. Lord Justice FitzGibbox.- -Has the depart- 
ment for preparing students for the ministry been dis- 
continued ? 

Mr. Shaw. — Entirely since 1849. It was never 
part of the institution. The professors were provided 
by the Synod of Ulster. 

3289. Professor Dougherty. — There was a depart- 
ment in which the professors taught classics and mathe- 
matics ; and the Synod of Ulster and the Remonstrant 
Synod had professors who taught divinity, and prepared 
young men for the ministry of their respective chui'clies. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — That is not mentioned 
in the statute. 

3290. Professor Dougherty. — It was outside the 
Institution 1 

Mr. Shaw. — Yes. 

3291. Professor Dougherty. — The original plan of 
the Institution was to provide a University college, 
and an Intermediate school ? 

Mr. Shaw. — Exactly. But the foundation of the 
Queen’s College put an end to the college. 

3292. Mr. Naish. — How is the present Board of 
Governors constituted. 

Mr. Shaw. — The proprietors consist of those who 
have contributed £22 15*-. or upwards (Irish). They 
have the power of transferring their rights inter vivos, 
but not the power of bequeathing, and a considerable 
number have lapsed. 

3293. Mr. Naish. — What are the powers of the 
proprietors ? 

Mr. Shaw. — To elect managers and visitors. They 
meet every year on the first Tuesday in July, and 
they elect a president, four vice-presidents, a treasurer, 
a secretary, twenty managers, eight elected visitors, 
and three auditors ; and, in addition, there are a num- 
ber of ex-officio visitors. Although in the Act the 
Board of Management and the visitors are treated as 
distinct bodies, yet practically they form a joint Board. 

3294. Dr. Traill. — What does it consist of? 

Mr. Shaw. — The president, vice-president, the trea- 
surer, and the secretary, twenty managers, ei®ht 


elected visitors, and a number of ex-officio visit™ 
including all the Members for the town of Belfast i! 
the Members for the county of Down, and S’*? 
Members for the county of Antrim, the t 

Belfast, the Primate of Ireland, the MarquL, °! 
Donegal, the Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dram™ * 
the Provost of Trinity College, and the Moderate? If 
the General Assembly. 01 

3295. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Do any of the 

take part in the management ? J m 

Mr. Shaw. — Not unless when there is a job to be 
done ; and we think it is very inexpedient that there 
shoo 1,1 be a multiplicity of ex-officio visitors who have 
absolutely no interest in the institution, and are simply 
brought in when there is a master to be appointed/ 3 

3296. Mr. Naish. — What are the powers of the 
visitors ? 

Mr. Shaw. — The visitors and managers, jointly 
have the power of electing the masters. The visitors 
under section 22 are to have authority to inspect all 
the departments of the Institution. With regard to 
the visitorial duties, I think there is not one instance 
of a single ex-officio visitor visiting the school to exa- 
mine the pupils, or to inquire into the Institution • 
but when a master is to be appointed they attend. ’ 

3297. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Does that ex- 
tend to them all ; because a good many of. them are 
local — one is the Bishop, and another is the Modera- 
tor of the General Assembly. 

Mr. Shaw. — I don’t know whether the Bishop ever 
visits the school for the purpose of inquiring into 
the Institution. The Moderator is a gentleman who 
often does not reside in Belfast. One proposition 
that we make is to abolish the ex-officio visitors, and 
in their place to give power to the governing body 
or Board of Managers to co-opt such members at their 
discretion as they might think fit to assist them. 
The governors have found that occasionally there are 
gentlemen who are not proprietors, and are not there- 
fore eligible, such as professors of the Queen’s College, 
and others who have educational experience, and 
whose presence on the Board would be a great advan- 
tage. They feel it would be a great benefit if they had 
the power to co-opt such gentlemen. 

3298. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Would you limit 
the power to the co-opting of specially qualified 
persons ? — If you introduce an unlimited power, you 
may put an end to subscriptions. 

Mr. Shaw. — W e would probably limit it to eightorten. 

3299. Mr. Naish. — How many are there at present 1 

Mr. Shaw. — There are eighteen ex-officio , and they 

can swamp the whole thing. There are only eight 
elected visitors. They go out every year. In relation 
to the governing body these are the principal recom- 
mendations we have to make. 

3300. Mr. Naish. — Is it the managers that elect 
the visitors, or is it the proprietors ? 

Mr. Shaw. — The proprietors elect both. 

3301. Mr. Naisii. — Then you propose to give the 
power of co-opting all to the managers ? 

Mr. Shaw. — All to the managers. 

3302. Dr. Traill. — For how long? 

Mr. Shaw. — Practically the managers hold office for 
four years. 

3303. Mr. Naisii. — What are the duties of the 
managers ? 


Mr. Shaw . — To superintend the financial manage- 
ment and the Institution generally, and also, in con- 
junction with the visitors, to elect masters. 

3304. Mr. Naish. — What duties do the visitors 
discharge as such ? 

Mr. Shaw . — They should visit the school, hut 
practically the joint Board of Managers and visitors do 
the whole thing. 

3305. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — They are not like 
the visitors of a university ? 

Mr. Shaw . — No ; they have no judicial power. 

3306. Dr. Traill.— What are the duties of the 
vice-presidents ? 
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jlr Shaw. At the meetings of the managers they 

. e jjje c hair in the absence of the president. The 
ext matter is that under the Act the Board have no 
“ er to demise any part of their lands for more than 
thirty-one years, and they wish to get a much larger 
power of demising or alienating their lands. 

3507. Mr. Naish. — What is the extent of land at 
present' connected with the Institution ? 

Mr. Shazo. — The seven acres I referred to, and pre- 
mises in Barrack-street, held in fee, which are let at 
present to the Poor Law Guardians on a lease for 
thirty-one years. They have also a share in some 
premises in Ann-street. 

3308. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — How do they 
hold that property ? 

Mr. Shaw. — They got Ann-street under a will, and 
Barrack-street property they obtained by purchase. 
They have let the north wing of the Institution to the 
School of Art for thirty-one years. I believe it pro- 
duces a net rent of about £90 a year. The managers 
think they could make their premises very much more 
available for the purposes of the endowment if they had 
power to let for an indefinite number of years or for 
lives, or in fee farm. They next want a larger power of 
investment, so as to be able to invest their funds in 
more paying securities than Government stock ; for 
example, in the Belfast Harbour and Corporation 
bonds. 

3309. Mr. Naish. — What are their present powers ? 


Mr. Shaw. — They have no defined powers but Oct. 12 , me. 
simply the ordinaiy powers of trustees. — 

3310. Dr. Traill. — They are willing to stand or 
fall by the success of Belfast. 

Mr. Shaw. — They are willing to stand or fail by 
Belfast Harbour, at any rate. There is another 
matter. When the Board of Managers make by-laws 
for the management of the school they are obliged to 
have them approved by the Lord Lieutenant and 
Privy Council. They think that an unnecessary- 
restriction. Practically it has had the effect that the 
by-laws made in 1810 are in existence still. 

3311. Dr. Traill. — How was the £29,000 for the 
cost of the buildings obtained 1 

Mr. Shaw. — By public subscription. 

3312. Dr. Traill. — Was there any public meeting 1 

Mr. Shaw. — No. The Marquess of Donegal gave 

£568 15s., and the Marquess of Downshire £227 10s. 
and other subscriptions from the merchants of Belfast 
and others. 

3313. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — How are the 
masters and the governing body related to each other. 

Mr. Shaw. — There are five masters who have co- 
ordinate jurisdiction in the school ; and there is a 
board of masters, with a president, who hold office for 
one year, and meet every week, or oftener if necessary. 

3314. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Is it constituted 
under the Act of Parliament ? 

Mr. Shaw. — No, nor under any law. It has grown 
up inside the Institution. 


Adam DuJ/ln, Esq., m. 

3315. Lord JusticeFlTzGiBBON. — V ou are oneof the 
vice-presidents of the Academical Institution ? — I am. 

3316. How long have you held that office? — Since 
I held the office of secretary. I was honorary 
secretary from 1877 to 1885, and then I was appointed 
one of the vice-presidents. 

3317. Do you take an active part in the management 
of the Institution? — Yes, I attend most of the meetings. 

3318. How often do the Board meet ? — Ordinarily, 
only once a month, and ofteDer if there is any special 
business. 

3319. You have a grant of land from Lord Done- 
gal ? — Yes. A grant of seven acres in the centre of 
Belfast on which the schools are built. It is made in 
perpetuity to the incorporated body. 

3320. The rent is £22 15s. lcf. 1— Yes. 

3321. What other landed property have you ? — The 
only other landed property which is vested in the 
governing body is, I believe, the Barrack-street pro- 
perty which was purchased for a medical school, and 
not being required for that purpose is now let to the 
Poor Law Guardians for £60 a year. It is held for 
a lease for lives renewable for ever subject to about 
£11 Is. Id. a year. 

3322. You receive income from property bequeathed 
by John Park? — The bequest of John Park came 
to the Institution in 1818. Under his -will we are 
entitled to one-third of the net annual income. That 
has up to the present date been between £38 and £40. 
We have nothing to do with the management of the 
estate, but simply receive our share. 

3323. Who' receives the other shares of the pro- 
perty ? — One-third is given to a chai-itable society, 
and the Lancasterian School, I believe, receives the 
other third. The property has recently been re-let, 
and will produce £240 a year. 

3324. How are the lettings made ? — The last letting 
was made the other day, under the Commissioners of 
Charitable Donations and Bequests. Our share will 
now be £80 a year. 

3325. Have you any general funds? — There is a sum 
of £300; the Porter exhibition fund, £2.000 in Govern- 
ment 3 per cent, stock. We have also the Charters’ 
Fund of 6,000 dols., bonds in the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York, which came to us in that shape. 

3326. Professor Dougherty. — What interest do 
those bonds pay ?— Six per cent. 


.A., sworn and examined. 

3327. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Who holds that ? 
The shares are in the hands of the treasurer, Mr. Henry 
M'Cance. Miss Charters, the donor, is still living. 

3328. Dr. Traill. — What is the date of the grant? 
—1876. 

3329. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What other 
funds have you ? — The Campbell Fund, £1,000 
ordinary stock of the Great Northern Railway. 

3330. — What is the trust of the Charters money? — 
It produces from £60 to £70 a year. Under the trust 
deed, it is to be applied for the free education of four 
pupils selected by examination from the Model school, 
and who are to be educated free at the Institution. 

3331. What are the trusts of the Porter exhibition 
fimd ? — It provides two prizes of £25 each annually, to 
be open to pupils of the Royal Belfast Academical 
Institution, and to be conferred upon such pupils as 
shall become candidates therefor, according to their 
respective excellences in the several branches of in- 
struction which shall from time to time be determined 
upon by the said trustees of the said fund, and with 
such rules and regulations as the said trustees shall 
from time to time authorize and promulgate for the 
regulation of the said exhibitions. 

3332. The Campbell Fund of £1,000 — is that regu- 
lated also by a trust deed ? 

Mr. Shaw . — Yes. It is to provide for the free edu- 
cation of two pupils who are selected from the Belfast 
Model School or the Carrickfergus Model School. 

3333. The Blaine Fund of £250? — That is invested 
in debenture stock of the Ballymena and Larne 
Railway Company. It was originated in 1884 as a 
memorial fund got up by the boys of the Institution. 

3334. Dr. Traill. — How is the £250 applied ? — 
The intei-est of it is given to the pupil in the senior 
grade of the English department, who shall have ob- 
tained at the Intermediate examination for the current 
year the highest number of marks in English subjects. 
There are two other special funds ; theTennent fund and 
the Drennan fund which are applied in special prizes. 

3335. Mr. Naisii. — What is the entire amount that 
is available for exhibitions and prizes ? — I have not 
made it up. Our gross income is £380. 

3336. Mr. Naish. — Independent of these special 
exhibitions and prizes ? — Yes. 

3337. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — How is that 
£380 made up?— Largely from rents. Some of the 


Adam Duffin, 
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masters pay a rent for the use of the school rooms ; 
we get about £90 for the class rooms, and £90 more 
from the Government School of Art. 

3338. What tenure has the Government School of 
Art? — The residue of thirty-one years. 


master arrange the course for K; 
or do they arrange all in consults.^ 7 re- 


arrange with each other. consu * ta ^ on ? — They 

3361. Rave the Board any jurisdiction 


„„„„ . masters in that respect ? TIip nnok™ ,, over *hi 

3339. Are not all these lands available for building the jurisdiction. b<dd entirely 

purposes?— Portion of them might, but in all pro- ~ “ 


bability they would not be trenched upon unless *the efficient?—6urremedywouMl3eta e di > «»io C ^ii ec ^ eiu - 
school was removed. 33G3 Would ° cu& I llac e the niastei 

3340. You seek power to let % Yes. But we are We have considered the questiot fJLZmth rf 
limited, so far as the school grounds are concerned, to a head master, and we have come n, y ° f b , avm i 
lettmg for educational purposes. There was a proposal that it is not desirable to alter the exisLTJ 5 T* 0 ’ 
to establish a technical school. We probably could Each master is interested not only in his J f 
have given them a site, but we were unable to give them ment, but in the general welfare of the school C epart ' 


3363. Would you' have that ' power ?^CeE‘'‘ 
ered the question frequently o?k a 2 j 
^ o,.o „,o ovuuui gtuuuus are concerned, 10 a neao master, and we have come to § 

to es^ ^here was a proposal that it knot desirable to alter the exilLg^if 


’ that master’s 
s m communication with 


* *£$"*}"* t0r *r rhein. 3364. If he l.S, got Vo'poww' ‘tT^ZS’ 

3341 How are the premises in Barrack-street let? master, in what does his interest • notler 
~ U wu’° ne yeaiS ’ fl ’° m 1860 ‘ department consist?— He is i 

66&Z. What are your arrangements about pupils’ members of the Board 

-i; of £xins fees woSdtiZhLT:^ pul, i° 1 -w 

3343. Are tho fees ultogether received l.y the exercised by the Boarfof EteZte 
masters f They are received by the musters. Some 3366. Lord Justice fcrXmZ JS 


, _ . „ FitzGxbbon. — I f yv/ll >vclt , aDI „ 

to frame a satisfactory constitution for your governiiw 
body you would prefer that full powers lould g 
given to them ?— Quite so. 

No 67 t£ R‘f re v,T^ hinSelS f, y ° U Want t0 ment ^? 
w Jhe Board had originally not intended to come 
before the Endowment Commissioners. 

33G8. Mr. Naish.— C laiming exemption as bem* 

muen uoes ne receive '! — ,tiZU a year. founded by subscription ? Yes i ° 

^° rd Justice FitzGibbon. — W hat is he paid to say that we will be <dad to have their assistiirf ^^ 
a U ceriit'?o U6 t 1 T gene ? flmd ’ bu ,V tllink we W 3369 - What “ the present number of proStors ? 
mS" r^r. 011 th , 6 maSters fees t0 hel P us - - 150 - But thafc ^ redly only nominally so form 
are a tbeSC leV16S re S ulatecI *—■ By the of them don’t reside in the country. 7 ’ 7 

3^8 Whr gerS ;i 4 . c 3370. * roust be pretty clear that you v 

3348. Where is the system to be found in writing? 1 " " ■* — - J 


time ago we appointed an officer as registrar. He .u 
at the same time secretary to the joint Board of 
Managers and visitors, and also secretary to the Board 
of Masters. He receives the fees from the pupils, and 
accounts to the masters for their proportions on the basis 
of the amounts received for their particular schools. 

3344. Dr. Traill— Is he a paid officer?— Yes. 


i half 


— In the minutes of the Board. 

3349. When did it begin?— About two and 
years ago. 

3350. Have you any power to appoint a registrar 
in that way ? — We have power to appoint our secretary, 
and we consolidated the offices. We found it a con- 
venient arrangement. 

3351. How many attend the monthly meetings? 

The ordinary meetings, about eight. 


this Act of Parliament?— We have been so advised. 

3371. About how many of the present pro- 

prietors represent original proprietors, and how 
many personally subscribed ?— Oh, very few are sub- 
scribers. They are nearly all descendants of original 
proprietors. ° 

3372. Do your Board think that on the whole it is 
best to leave the constitution as it is in that respect? 
—Yes. I find that the scheme works practically well 
Our real difficulty is to find men in Belfast who would 


3352. How many are qualified to attend ? — Thirty- take an interest in the school 

five, irrespective of the cx-oftcio visitors. 3373. Dr. Traill.-How many proprietors who 

3353, And their number ?— I think about eighteen are not managers or visitors attend these elections?— 
3354 en Wt do d vo * SUmm ° n tbem ’ “ P°! nt „ of fa ° fc - ^n the occasion of the election at the annual meeting 

owfv. 4 ' f d y ou propose us to franchise for the there would be three times the number. I have seen 

election of luture members of the Board?— The Board fifty or sixty present. naveseen 


discussed that question, and they came to the wu- 
clusion that they would prefer not to have any alter- 
tdion in the franchise, or in the flowers of proprietors. 
But we have found it very inconvenient not to be able 


3374. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — It seems not 
only a very complicated but a very perishable body 
— do you approve of this power of assigning by deed, 
a share in the management of an educational insti- 


£ «■*» *-®« w objections "to it' ; SSTdS SZ 

to act, but who were not piopnetors ; and they came what sort of body we are to °et otherwise 
to the conclusion that it would be desirable to have the 3375. Mr. Naish— D id you consider any other 

power to elect such gentlemen, to the number of ten, scheme for the establishment ^f a governing body?- 

It was considered by the Board, bufthe great majority 
to IM .; , tlCr S ° fr0 " re " of the Bo ” d b « stobnlj m fnvonr of holding 

f ? ff y flT6 ye f to the P rese, “ constitution ,4h simply the powe? 
3356 They could not l.nve any longer term than of enlarging it by Bringing in other outside genl omen 
those who elected them 1— They are a continuous who take an interest in education. ^ 

33W Tld S T,';Zr^iS e " S - r. SS16 - Ior ' 1 JncS'c h'mOlBEOil.— But with the 

to relate tee no™f T Z T' —Do 7 “, P ‘?r Se P 0 ™ also of &rtIle ‘' increasing it by persons sub- 

toretamthepowerofqiialifymgbyi payment?— Yes. scribing money?— Yes. 

,-u £pni„?nn tht ILL ' _ u HaVe f y0U f ° Und any difficulfc y 3377. Do you think if money were really wanted, 
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assigned his interest the qualification lapses. 

3359. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What part do 
the Board take in prescribing the curriculum? — None • 
it is practically left to the masters. We lately estab- 
lished a physical science school, and we take a very 
active part in arranging for that, but we don’t inter- 
fere with the curriculum. 


purposes. 

3378. Dr. Traill. — If persons were inclined to take 
an interest in the Institution would it not rather stop 
their subscriptions if you had the power to elect them 
irrespective of such subscriptions ? — I don’t think so. 

3379. Would it be better to make the subscription 
lower ? — No, the Board were decidedly against making 
it lower. 
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3380. What is it at present? — Twenty guineas. 
That does not qualify for vice-presidents. 

3381. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I see that in 
January, 1886, you had four vice-presidents, of whom 
one is to vacate office at the end of each year, 1836, 
1887 1888, 1889 ; five of the managers and two of 
the visitors vacate in each year, making their term of 
office also for four years ? — Practically. 

3382. As a rule how many people attend when 
these offices are to be filled ? — I should say about fifty. 

3383. Then that meeting is well attended ? — Yes. 
It is the annual meeting of the proprietors. 

3384. To what number do you desire to keep up 
the proprietors ? — We have not thought of limiting it. 

3385. But surely the body ought to be kept up to a 
minimum ? — That point was not considered at all. 

3386. But your body of proprietors is a diminishing 
body ?— It is. 

3387. And what will become of your Institution if 
that body falls away ? — If it falls away to a very small 
number we should be in a very awkward position. 

3388. Our object in preparing a charter for you 
would be to secure that it should be permanent. Can 
you suggest any source from which, if necessity arose, 
the body of proprietors could be increased ? — If it fell to 
a certain number we might have the power of electing. 

3389. Dr. Traill. — If it fell to twenty-one would 
you reduce the subscriptions to 10 guineas, and try if 
that would increase the number ? — I don’t think that 
would do any good. 

3390. But if the body continues dying you will not 
have the number of fifty attending the meetings ? — 
That has not been considered. 

3391. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are not 
taking power to co-opt proprietors ? — No. But power 
to the Board of Managers to co-opt gentlemen who 
are not proprietors. 

3392. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — How many have quali- 
fied within the last two years by subscribing twenty 
guineas ? — Not any within the last two years. 

3393. Then your whole constitution might gradually 
expire? — If we did not take precautions against it. 

3394. What would you say to a scheme in which, 
first, the distinction between managers and visitors 
would be abolished ; secondly, a certain number of 
the managers should be elected by the proprietors, and 
a certain number should be constituted otherwise ? — 
That is exactly what we propose. 

3395. Then further : that the right of election 
enjoyed by the proprietors should be made, in some 
way, to depend upon their numbers ; so that, if the 


number of proprietors got smaller, the number of man- Oct. 12 , 
agers whom they could elect would also get smaller ? A(lat “jjj 
— I think it would be very desirable if some way 
could be found to keep up the number of proprietors 

3396. How many proprietors are there? — About 
150. 

3397. And how many managers are there? — At 
presen t we have a president, twenty managers, four vice- 
presi dents, eight visitors, a secretary, and a treasurer. 

3398. It is possible that the number of proprietors 
may, in course of time, be reduced to fifteen, or to five, 
or to one ; what would happen then ? — We have not 
contemplated that at all. 

3399. Would you object to make the power of 
election depend on the number of proprietors, and to 
make it cease altogether when they would fall below 
a certain fixed number ? — The entire board would be 
kept up by co-option among themselves. 

3400. By co-option, or by some other method of elec- 
tion — do you think the system of co-option the best ? 

— 1 think so at present. 

3401. But you don’t like ex-officios 1 — No. 

3402. One difficulty about co-option is, that a Board 
recruited entirely by co-option is likely to get into 
a certain groove. After twenty or thirty years its 
methods become stereotyped, and it languishes for want 
of new blood ? — No doubt. 

3403. Dr. Traill. — You proposed co-option only 
for a fixed time ? — Yes. 

3404. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Do you not think that 
a Board of which all the new members are chosen by 
co-option is in danger of remaining stationary, and not 
advancing with the progress of the times ? — No doubt 
there is that tendency. We have felt it already to 
a certain extent. Dr. Drennan will be able to tell 
you better about these things. 

3405. Professor Dougherty. — Are there any public 
bodies in Belfast interested in education, to which you 
might give representation on your governing body ? — 

I don’t know ; except the Queen’s College. The others 
are religious bodies. 

3406. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Your proprietors 
belong to all denominations ? — The body of proprietors 
is largely Unitarian. Of the others, a considerable 
number are Presbyterians, and a few Episcopalians ; 
but there are no Catholics. We endeavour, as far as 
possible, to avoid taking religious denominations into 
account. 

3407. Professor Dougherty. — That is a charac- 
teristic of Belfast institutions, I believe? — I think 
it is. 


Dr. Robert Steen sworn and examined. 


3408. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What is your 
position in the Academical Institution? — I am classi- 
cal master. 

3409. How many masters are co-ordinate with you ? 
—Five altogether. There were formerly, I think, 
six — classical, mathematical, English, modern lan- 
guages, writing, and natural science. One of these 
has fallen out. The natural science master is not 
allowed to sit at our Board. This is a new arrange- 
ment. 

3410. When was the arrangement made by which 
the numoer of independent head masters was reduced 
from six to five? — On the appointment of the master 
of physical science the managers directed that he was 
not to sit on our Board. 

3411. Why did they select the master of physical 
science ?— Because he is there only a short time, during 
one or two hours at once. 

3412. Mr. Ruffin. — He is not exclusively in the em- 

P of the institution ; he has other work to do. 

3413. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What is the 
reason of his exclusion ? 

Mr. Ruffin. — That he was not exclusively devoting 
his time to the institution. 

^5^' ^ r - Shaw . — He is only a visiting teacher? 

Mr. Ruffin.- -Yes. 


3415. Do the five remaining head masters give their 
time exclusively to the institution? — Yes. 

3416. How do the masters divide the subjects 
between them?— There are seven periods in the day, 
each period of 40 minutes. When a pupil comes he 
gives his name to the registrar, and his parents will say 
perhaps that this boy is to be educated for college, 
and then the registrar arranges his hours subject to 
our wishes. Or, perhaps, the parents might say the boy 
is to receive an exclusively business education, or be 
taught in any other branch of learning they may desire, 
and the registrar being familiar with our arrangements 
can arrange the boy’s hours in a few minutes. 

3417. How did you arrange for pupils who are in 
different stages of proficiency ? — We have certain hours 
for beginners, and the registrar is acquainted with 
that ; we keep him acquainted with our arrangements, 
so he knows what is taught in each school at each 
period. 

3418. What is the arrangement with regard to the 
fees ? — The registrar receives all the fees and pays them 
back to us with a certain deduction for collection. 

3419. How are the fees divided between the head 
masters ? — Each master gets according to the number 
of pupils he has. It is very seldom that a boy attends 
all the subjects. Three is the usual number. 


Dr. Robert 
Steen. 
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3420. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I find in your 
report that the number in classics is 165, mathematics 
214, English 206, modem languages 125, writing 111, 
physical science 46 — what is the meaning of the divi- 
sion of writing ? — There is a teacher of writing, and he, 
in point of fact is one of our head masters ; but he does 
not often come to our meetings, because the matters 
that come up for deliberation don’t concern that depart- 
ment much, but he may come and does come to our 
meetings in matters of discipline. 

3421. Does he teach writing only? — And book- 
keeping. 

3422. I see the preparatory school has twenty boys'? 
— That is only indirectly connected with us ; it is 
taught by a lady. It is in a different part of the 
buildings altogether. They don’t mix with our boys. 

3423. How is the lady paid ? — By salary. 

3424. Gymnasium class 39 — what is the consti- 
tution of that ? — That is taught by a sergeant of the 
barracks. 

3425. Is tli ere a separate fee chai god for th at ?- - Y es. 

3426. And his salary is paid out of the fees'? — Yes. 
We used to have a drawing school, but when the 
School of Art was started the drawing school was dis- 
continued. The School of Art has no connexion with 
the Institution, it only rents portion of our buildings ; 
we have no authority over it. Our boys have the 
privilege of attending it. 

3427. Dr. Traill. — Free? — No. They pay 12s. Gd. 
a quarter. 

3428. Can anyone go there ? — Yes. 

3429. How many attend the School of Art? — 
Thirty-four. 

Lord Justice Fitz Gibbon reads report. 

3430. The average attendance is about 240, and at 
the examination held by the Intermediate Education 
Board, forty-nine pupils of the Institution passed in 
the various grades ; thirteen gained or retained exhi- 
bitions ; fifteen got prizes ; and one a silver medal. 
The Board of Managers received £175 7s. in respect 
of result fees. (To witness). — What arrangements are 
made about these fees ? — They are paid to the Board 
of Managers, but they refund them to us after taking 
a small percentage for the trouble. 

3431. Then practically the premises are provided 
by the Board, and the teaching is provided by the 
masters, in return for the fees? — Yes. 

3432. Do you think this arrangement of five 
masters, independent of each other, a good one ? — I 
think it works fairly well. Mr. Duffin suggested the 
evil that might be suggested in the other case. Sup- 
pose we had a head master, who was also incompetent, 
it would be an incubus on the whole place, whereas 
each master is independent in his own place. 

3433. What are the matters that come before you 
as a Board of Masters ? — A great variety of matters 
connected with games, and the different points con- 
nected with intermediate, education. Then, the boys 
going to college, and cases of discipline, and other 
matters, having reference to the working of the college 
occasionally crop up. 

3434. How do you arrange the horn’s for boys who 
show more proficiency in one branch than in another? 
— We do it in a very friendly manner. There has 
never been a misunderstanding. 

3435. Bur sometimes a difference of opinion ?— There 
might be a slight difference of opinion. 

3436. How do you settle it? — Give and take. 

3437. Dr. Traill. — If a boy goes for a longer 
period to any one teacher, is that teacher allowed any- 
thing extra? — Three periods is the allotted number. If 
the boy goes four periods the teacher is allowed a 
slight increase. I have a boy who goes four periods. 

3438. That is out of the seven periods of forty 
minutes each ? — Yes. 

3439. How many periods would an ordinary boy 
attend ? — Two. 

3440. If there were tlmee the master would get 
nothing extra ? — No. 

3441. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Your average at- 


tendance i 


i zoo. I he lai 


mathematics, 214, and the next krgertis KtToof? 
How does .t occur that a considerable pmporti^; 
boys do not loam efiher English or maWmaticfl 
The reason is that the mathematical master «ets all tiT 
business boys ; they naturally go for mathematics' h! 
teaches arithmetic, and he also gets college boys ' 

314 2. But there are only 1 11 in the writing d.Mrt. 
ment!— I don t think there is a boy in the institetin 
who goes m for all. ‘ 1 

3 443. Does a boy get promoted from one. of these to 
another?— The Intermediate system of education has 
classified us very well. We have a junior, a middle 
and a senior classification, matriculation and scholar’ 
ship These are the five classes, and in addition 
to them 1 have several beginners classes. 

3444. You teach five different classes ?— Yes with 
my assistants. 


^ 3445. There are only 206 boys learning English ?— 
Yes. ° 

3446. Where are the remaining thirty to be found? 
- There are twenty in the preparatory school. 

3447. Professor Dougherty.— Y ou send boys from 

each of these departments into the others ? Yes. 

3448. And a boy will take mathematics at one 
school and English somewhere else ? — We found that 
that did not work well, and we insisted that the boys 
shall attend during the entire school horn's. 

3449. And the boy who is not in the writing class 
is not being taught writing at all ? — No. ° 

3450. Kev. Dr. Molloy. — I s it left to boys to 
choose whether they will learn writing or not ?--It is 
left to their parents. 

3451. Do you find that the Intermediate Education 
system has discouraged writing ? — Very much. The 
writing master was complaining to me on the subject. 

3452. Have you found that their skill in writing 

has fallen off under the action of that system? I 

think so. 

3453. Professor Dougherty. — D o the boys pre- 
paring for professions think it necessary to attend the 
writing class ? — Boys preparing for professions in my 
school are over fifteen, sixteen, eighteen, and twenty 
years of age. 

3454. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — W ould you put 
boys over fifteen to write copies ? — No ; at twelve they 
cease to write copies. 

3455. Only 125 ai’e in the modern languages depart- 
ment — how do you account for so few of the commercial 
class learning modern languages? — That is a much 
larger number than formerly. The Intermediate 

. department has helped that. You must remember 
that a great many of the pupils are little boys. A 
boy comes to us at ten or eleven years of age, and 
he will be learning only English, writing, and 
arithmetic, and the modern languages come in 
afterwards. 

3456. Dr. Traill.— Do you take charge both of the 
advanced and the elementary boys? — Yes; I take 
charge of both. 

3457. Would it not be much better if you had an 
assistant to take charge of the younger boys ? — Yes, I 
have several assistants. 

3458. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — How many 
classical assistants are there ? — Two. 

3459. And mathematical ? — Two. 

3460. And English ? — Two also. 

3461. In modern languages? — One only, for a short 
time. 

3462. Are all modern languages taught by the same 
teacher ? — He is appointed to teach French, German, 
and Italian. He has no Italian pupils. 

3463. Is he an Englishman? — Yes, and we find it 
works well. He was in Leipsic for five years. 

3464. Di\ Traill. — H as he recentlybeen appointed? 
— Twelve years ago. 

3465. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — I s it your expe- 
rience that an English-speaking teacher can teach a 
foreign language better in this country than a foreign 


teacher? — It is. 
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3466. Is there any assistant in the writing school ? 
—No. 

3467. Or in the preparatory department ? — No. 

3468. How are the salaries of the assistant teachers 
regulated ? — They are paid by the masters who employ 
them, and pay them out of the fees. 

3469. Is it left to each master to say whether he will 
employ an assistant or not? — lb is. It is his interest 
to have an efficient assistant. 

3470. Dr. Traill. — Are the assistants appointed by 
the masters ? — Yes. 

3471. Is there no check by the Board on the salary 1 
—No. 

3472. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Nor any compul- 
sion by the Board to employ an assistant? — No. It 
is looked upon as a matter of course that every master 
will employ an assistant, if he requires one. 

3473. And the question whether he requires it or 
not is left to himself ? — Yes. 

3474. Professor Dougherty. — I suppose the com- 
petition between schools in Belfast is sufficient to 
make it his interest to obtain adequate assistance ? — 
Yes. 

3475. Dr. Traill. — Was that the case before as 
much as it is now ? — There are three public schools 
here now, and the masters of all of them do their 
best. 


building situated on the Antrim-road, and the Metho- 
dist College. 

3493. These have come into more active competi- 
tion with you since 1880? — Well, the Methodist Col- 
lege was up before that time, but the Belfast Academy 
has a fine new building. 

3494. About how much is the average fee for day 
boys ? — From ,£12 to £16 a year. 

3495. Do you find any inability or unwillingness 
to pay so high fees ? — There are so many other schools 
and good schools in the town where the fees are not so 
high, that parents have ample means of getting their 
children educated for a smaller sum if they desire it. 
The Model School gives a very good education, a great 
many boys go there. 

3496. Are there many other schools besides the 
Model School, in which the fees are much less than in 
the institution ? — There is a private school conducted 
by a Mr. Pyper, which is largely in the nature of a 
commercial school, and where I believe the fees are 
not so high. He gets a large number of boys. 

3497. Are the fees in the Belfast Academy and the 
Methodist College the same as yours ? — I believe we 
are just about the same. 

3498. Then, as a matter of fact, the people don’t 
consider ten to fourteen guineas too much ? — They do 
not. 


3476. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Have you a list of the 
students that have gone to a university college from 
your school? — No. 

3477. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Do you know 
what proportion go to universities ? — No, but I think 
I have sent on an average twenty-five to the Queen’s 
College— from twenty-five to thirty for matricula- 
tion. 

3478. I suppose that substantially these would be 
all that matriculated ? — Yes. 

3479. How many would that represent out of the 
number that attend the school — if you have 165 and 
each boy is with you five years, it would be nearly the 
whole of them ? 

3480. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— W hat is the average 
time the boys stay with you ?— That varies ; a great 
many of the boys come up from the country after 
having been partly educated there. 

3481. Could you tell us what the average would 
be?— I would say three or four years. Do you mean 
at the Institution altogether ? 

3482. In your class ? — It varies very much. 

3483. From three to four years? — From three to 
four years. 

3484. Dr. Traill. — How many do you have in a 
class at a time ? — That varies very much. The more 
advanced the class the fewer the number. 

3485. How many have you in the junior grade? I 

have a large class, about forty ; it is rather a large 
class. ° 


3486. In the middle grade ? — Twenty-five. 

3487. And in the senior? — About a dozen. 

3488. How many will the assistant master have ?— 
From a dozen to twenty. 

3489. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— What are th. 
arrangements about boarding pupils?— There are tw< 
houses in the institution. I live in one and the En«- 
iish master lives in the other, and we take boarders 
f e nave lar S e accommodation, but being in the centre 

ot a town a boarding school is not much required. 
1 have only fourteen and the English master only ten 
at present. J 

on 3 4.',„n 0b f? e . th *! ; “ 1880 tte «"«"> number 

Sn. w f * h ? ‘“‘'“'on ™ 230. Has it been 
nsm a or falling since ?— I think it has been a little 
larger smee that date, but it was larger a few 
i£. 1 “ “ n0W ’ 11181,8 h,s Iteen more eompeti- 


3499. What is the fee paid by the boarders ? — The 
boarders pay forty guineas a year exclusive of fees, 
and in my boarding prospectus I put it down as .£60 
per annum, to give the parents a rough idea of what it 
will cost. With boarders there are a number of 
extras, such as dancing, etc. 

3500. Is the boarding an entirely private specu- 
lation of the masters ? — Entirely. 

3501. You have a prospectus ? — Yes. (Prospectus 
handed in.) 

3502. Dr. Traill. — D oes each master issue a 
separate prospectus? — Each prospectus is just the 
same. 

3503. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Y our school appears to 
be nearly in the same condition as it was five years 
ago at the time of the last Commission ? — Pretty much 
the same. 

3504. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I n 1880 the at- 
tendance was said to have fallen off in consequence of 
the increased number of denominational schools, and 
amongst others, there were mentioned — St. Malachy’s 
College, the Methodist College, and the Church of 
Ireland College, then recently established — what 
school is that? — That school has ceased to exist. 

3505. Dr. Traill.— T hat was Mr. Butler’s school ? 
— Yes. 

3506. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — O n the other 
hand, the Belfast Academy has been established since ? 
— In a splendid building. 

3507. And, notwithstanding, your numbers have 
increased from 230 on the roll in 1880 to an average 
attendance now of 236 ? — Yes. 

3508. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — W hat effect, on the whole, 
has been produced on Intermediate education in Ire- 
land by the establishment of the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board ; favourable or the contrary ? — I think it 
has been favourable on the whole. It has given an 
impetus to education, whether a healthy one or not. 
But it has given an impetus to education. 

3509. Your pupils have been very successful? 

Yes. They got twelve exhibitions this year, the largest 
number of any school in Ireland. 

3510. Do you consider that the success of your 
pupils at these examinations is a satisfactory evidence 

of the efficiency of the teaching in your school ? I 

think it affords a very fair test of our teaching. 

3511. Is there any better test that you could refer 
to ? — I don’t know of any. 


the , scLools compete wi 
y • The Belfast Academy, which lias a ne 


3512. Professor Dougherty. — Is there any better 
test that you could suggest ? — I don’t believe in the 
Intermediate system of education as the best possible 


Q 
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n 7 “ other matters of discussion. 

3tcen° bert 3513. Dr. Traill. — Do you find that you have to 
prepare two short courses for it 1 ? — Well, that to some 
extent. I am opposed in theory to all rewards for 
education to boys. 

3514. Professor Dougherty. — You would like 
virtue to be its own reward ? — I am opposed to prizes 
entirely. 

3515. Could you give us an idea of the value of the 
prizes you obtained at the recent Intermediate exami- 
nations ? 

3516. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The amount of 
results fees is £75 7s. Bur if you were to add the 
rewards in the Royal University you would have a 
very large sum. What is your objection to rewards 
for education ? — I taught a very considerable part of 
my life in a country which is much distinguished for 
educational proficiency — in Germany — and I have 
been led to adopt their views. 

3517. Do you know of any successful institution 
in England or Ireland in which there are no prizes ? — 
I do not. 

3518. If you had to establish a school for yourself, 
would you establish the system of no prizes ? — I would. 
In Germany, for example in the German universities, 
there is plenty of money, but it is given to indigent 
students in a way that does not hurt their pride. 
They get in the most private manner what is called 
a “Testimonium pauper tatis and I know many 
pupils of our institutions who get prizes whose parents 
don’t require the money at all. 

3519. Professor Dougherty. — I think you told us 
the cost of providing assistant teachers has greatly 
increased in your time ? — Yes. 

3520. Have the fees of your pupils increased ? — No, 
but the number of my pupils has increased ; I had 
only thirty-four when I commenced. 

3521. Dr. Traill.— Do the results fees help you 
in this respect ? — They do. 

2522. Do you divide these with the assistant 
masters ? — No. 

3523. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — In the interests 
of education generally, whether would your experience 
lead you to say that additional money ought to go 
towards increasing prizes or increasing payment to 
the teachers ? — As I have said ah-eady, I don’t approve 
of the prizes system ; and, in regard to the masters, it 
could hardly be expected that I would express any 
objection — but I don’t consider that I was entitled to 
results fees. I had been well enough paid for my 
work before, and I was perfectly satisfied. Speaking 
of the North of Ireland I may mention this, that at 
the time the Intermediate Education Act was brought 
into operation it was expected that it would increase 
the number of schools in small country towns. It has 
not had that effect, at least in the North of Ireland, 
to any great extent. The fact is that schools arranged 
just like our own institutions have reaped the advan- 
tage of that Act of Parliament, and, in point of fact, 
some of the schools that were established in small 
towns have ceased to exist. 

3524. Professor Dougherty. — Putting out of view 
your own personal interest, would you think it de- 
sirable in the interest of education and in the interests 
of the population of Ulster to iucrease the number of 
small schools in the province ? — I would say that every 
town, such as Ballymena, and towns from 6,000 in- 
habitants and upwards ought to have a good interme- 
diate school. 

3525. Lox-d Justice FitzGibbon. — The evidence we 
have got up to the present is rather different from 
what you appear to think. We have it in evidence 
that in Strabane, Limavady, Colex-aine, Lurgan, and 
Liffox - d schools have been established or have increased 
since the Intermediate Education Act was passed ? — 
Lurgan has a vexy large endowment. 

3526. It has not an endowment sufficient to keep 
it up as a school, and Strabane has no endowment at 


all 1—1 know that some of the intermediate schools 
have succeeded. 

3527. Dr. Traill. — And on the other hand a good 
many others have failed 1 — Yes. 

3528. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Should you think it an 
advantage if Ulster were excluded from the operation 
of the Intermediate Education Board! — No ; not as 
things aro at present constituted. 

3529. Seeing that Ulster is well provided with 
fairly endowed schools, and believing, as you do, that 
it is not desirable to give boys px-izes and exhibitions 
do you think it would be desirable to shut out Ulster 
from the operation of the Intex-mediate Education Act! 
— I would not go so far as that. 

3530. Px'ofessor Dougherty. — Had those Ulster 
schools, which failed, any endowment for intermediate 
education 1 — No ; I refer to such places as Saintfield 
Ballinahinch, and Downpatrick. I kxxow that inter- 
mediate schools were attempted there with the ex- 
pectation that results fees would enable them to keep 
afloat ; but the number of pupils they got was so small 
that the x-esults fees were very small ; and in con- 
sequence I know that in some of these places the 
schools have been closed. 

3531. Rev: Dr. Molloy. — You concur in the view, 
that the system has operated in favour of the lai’ge 
schools and to the disadvantage of the small 1 — Yes. 

3532. But do you not think that it is desirable to 
have good large schools throughout the country 
generally! — Large towns should always have large 
well-equipped schools ; but the small country towns 
ought to have an intex-mediate school where tire boys 
of the neighbourhood could get an education to fit 
them for college. I know, for example, that the 
school in Coleraine has been a great blessing to the. 
entire neighbourhood. 

3533. Dr. Traill. — Do you think that that school 
ought to have an endowment, or that it should be left 
to the operation of the principles of free trade?— I 
would not object to the endowment at all. If we 
could get an endowment I would not object. 

3534. If there was an endowment would you say 
whether it ought to go to increasing the salaries of. 
head masters, or to the assistant masters ? — I think it, 
could be applied to increasing the head master’s salary, 
the assistant masters’, and to all the purposes of the 
school — the establishment of a gymnasixmx, for ex- 
ample. We have a very fine gymnasium that cost 
£700. 

3535. Px-ofessor Dougherty. — If there was a fund 
available, do you think that the results of the Inter- 
mediate Education examinations would furnish a fair 
test for the distribution of the endowment ? — I think 
it would furnish as good a test as you could get. 

3536. Dr. Traill. — But would not that be opposed 
to what you have said — that the working of the Act 
is in favour of the larger schools? — Well, some of the 
largest schools have withdrawn entirely from the 
Intermediate — Armagh for instance. 

3537. That is from thedifficulty of prepax-ing theboys 
for college at the same time as for the Intermediate ? 

3538. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — That has been 
stated ; but whether it is the fact is another matter. 

3539. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Have you prepared 
students successfully for both ? — Yes. 

3540. You therefore don’t find that preparation for 
the Intermediate examinations is incompatible with 
preparation for the University ? — No. 

3541. Dr. Traill. — If you prepare them for the 
Intermediate Examinations must you not limit yourself 
to the books prescribed for the Intex-mediate Education 
course ? — The way we do is, that the boy going to college 
after he finishes the Intermediate stays another year. 

3542. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What is thereto 

prevent him from getting it over at sixteen ? — Nothing. 
The limit of the junior grade is sixteen; but he may. 
do it at fourteen. ; 

3543. Professor Dougherty. — But it is against the 
intex-est of the average boy to go in too early ? — Yes. - 
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3544. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You have pre- 
pared boys for Trinity College ? — Yes, but we send 
very few to Trinity College. 

3545. Dr. Traill. — How is that? — Although we 
are non-sectarian a great many of our pupils are 
Presbyterians, and are looking forward to the Church, 
and others to the Medical profession, and as Ulster is 
very largely Presbyterian, they naturally gravitate to 
Belfast. 

3546. Professor Dougherty. — Would you not say 
that the governing body of the Institution should be 
very largely Presbyterian also ? — I am very glad you 
have asked that question. I would like to say that all 
the masters of the institution are either Presbyterian 
or Episcopalian at present. I think that includes also 
the assistant masters. Perhaps it might interest you 
to know this, that when I was appointed we had a 
considerable number of Homan Catholic pupils. I 
have educated a large number of the Roman Catholics 
of Belfast, but that has entirely ceased. 

3347. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Since the es- 
tablishment of St. Malachy’s College ? — No ; Dr. 
Denvir, the bishop, was, all along, a very liberal 
minded man, and he did not object to their coming, 
but Dr. Dorrian, who succeeded him, thought differ- 
ently, and would not allow them to come. 

3548. Dr. Traill. — With regard to the Inter- 
mediate Examinations, is it not a fact that the students 
who have been most successful in the Intermediate 
Examinations have also been most successful in the 
University Examinations ? — I think it is. 

3549. And, therefore, the fact of their having been 
prepared here for the several grades of the Inter- 
mediate was no impediment to their success in Col- 
lege ? — No. 

3550. With regard to Trinity College are you aware 
that all the conditions that hindered the entrance of 
pupils of all religious denominations are entirely re- 
moved with regard to the prizes, and in every other 
way? — (No answer.) 

3551. Professor Dougherty. — Perhaps they pre- 
ferred native manufacture. 

3552. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — One of your boys 
obtained a junior entrance exhibition in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, of £25 a year for two years ; was he 
prepared entirely at your institution?—! believe he 
went up to a grinder for a month or two before he 
entered. 

3553. But only that ? — That was all. 

3554. Had he passed the Intermediate Examina- 
tion ? — I think so ; he was a mathematical boy. If 
you will just allow me to supplement what I have 
said, that all our teachers were either Presbyterians 
or Episcopalians; our English head master is an 
Independent. 

3555. Four boys are selected from the Model School 
for the Porter exhibitions ? — Yes. 


3556. How are they selected ? — A number of picked 
boys are sent to us, and we examine them. 

3557. How many are sent up? — Generally about a 
dozen, and we pick two. 

3558. It is amply competed for ? — Oh, yes, it is 
very much valued. 

3559. Who selects those who are to come forward ? 
The head master of the Model School. 

3560. There are scholarships at entrance to the 
Queen s College for pupils from your school? — Yes; 
that is a public competition in the Queen’s College 
alter matriculation is over. There are a number of 
valuable scholarships worth about £25 a year — five in 
literature, and five in science. 

3561. The best of these boys get £5 more from 
your funds? — Yes; the Drennan Fund and the 
■lament Fund. 


3562. Professor Dougherty. — W hat is the rela- 
tion of the boai’d of managers and the visitors to the 
teachers of the Institution ? — I may say they let us 
very much alone ; they don’t interfere with us. We 
send up a report every month of what we have been 
doing, or rather of any request we have to make of 
them, or any report we have to make, but that is very 
seldom. But they, in point of fact, leave us to our- 
selves very much. 

3563. With regard to the constitution of the board 
of managers and visitors, I should like to ask you 
whether it is as Presbyterian as the 1 school appears to 
be ? — When you ask me that question I am bound to 
answer you that it is not. 

3564. Do you know any public bodies in Belfast 
interested in education that might be represented on 
the board of managers of this Institution ; Mr. P uffi n 
mentioned the Professors of Queen’s College, and there 
may be others? — I am not prepared to answer that 
question off-hand. I daresay there are others, perhaps 
the Town Council, or perhaps some of the ecclesias- 
tical bodies. 

3565. Would you see any objection to a representa- 
tion of some of the ecclesiastical bodies on this board ? 
— I don’t see any objection. 

3566. Would you think it an advantage? — I per- 
sonally would. 

3567. Are you in favour of abandoning the ex-officio 
element in the board ? — I have no objection to that, 
because that ex-officio element was not a source of 
much strength to us. 

3568. They took no interest in the management of 
the Institution? — They only came very rarely, as you 
heard, at an election, when a master was to be ap- 
pointed. 

3569. Dr. Traill. — A re you in favour of the 
original constitution of the institution, one purely 
secular ? — I have been a pupil of the place myself. I 
have been brought up under it and I see no 
objection to it. 

3570. How do you reconcile that with your answer 
to Professor Dougherty that you see no objection to 
the representation of ecclesiastical bodies on the board ? 
— It might interest a wider .area, 

3571. Do you think they would be likely to 
favour an institution that gave purely secular instruc- 
tion ? — I only mentioned it in reply to Professor 
Dougherty. I mentioned the Town Council and the 
Queen’s College first. 

3572. Mr. Shaw . — Would not the Board of Manage- 
ment generally stropgly object to any ecclesiastical 
representation ? — They have heretofore. 

3573. Professor Dougherty; — D o you happen to 
know on what that objection is founded? — I am not 
prepared to answer that. 

3574. Mr. Shaw . — Is not it founded on the fact 

that the school was founded as a secular school ? 

Well, I think so. 

3575. Professor Dougherty.— B ut we find other 
secular schools throughout the country on which there 
are representatives of ecclesiastical bodies ? — That is 
the feeling. 

Mr. Shaw . — We put in a copy of the Act and of 
the by-laws and a list of the original subscribers. I 
have got copies of all the trust deeds in a separate 
brief which 1 will hand in. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I n all our proceedings 
we give the utmost possible publicity so as to prevent 
anything passing without the knowledge of anyone 
interested in the Institution. Any person who has 
an interest in the Institution will be entitled to see 
the draft scheme when it is prepared, and to send in 
objections to it, and to have them heard. 


Oct . 12, 1886. 

Dr. Robert 
Steen. 
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3576. Mr. J. J. Shaw . — I appear for the Board 
of Governors. The school is at present managed under 
a scheme which was settled by the Court of Chancery 
on the 1st of June, 1864. It was amended on the 
5th of May, 1876, so that it is a comparatively recent 
document. The scheme which has been lodged is 
somewhat more elaborate than the scheme settled by 
the Court, and contains some alterations in the form 
of the Governing Body, as well as other alterations. 
This school was founded between 1780 and 1786, by 
public subscriptions. The general object was to give 
a sound classical and mercantile education to the 
youth of the North of Ireland, especially the 
Presbyterian youth, and for the purpose also 
of educating young men to become Presbyterian 
ministers ; and on that basis subscriptions were 
collected. 

3577. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I see by your 
draft scheme that it goes farther back than 1780. In 
1770 there was a bequest from Arthur Maxwell of 
Drumbeg, in the county of Down, of £1,300. 

Mr. Sliaw . — That bequest of Mr. Maxwell was not 
for the Academy, but was given for the purpose of 
assisting the education of young men for ihe 
Presbyterian ministry. It was not until 1792 that 
we came into contact with that fund. The first 
establishment of the Academy was in 1786 when the 
trustees got a conveyance of what was the Old Linen 
Hall in Belfast, which stood at the corner of Donegall- 
street and York-street. The lease was for three lives 
and 99 years. A good deal of debt rested upon that 
building, because from time to time there was expendi- 
ture upon the premises which there were no funds to 
meet. About the time that Dr. Bryce was appointed 
principal there was a debt of £1,400, and to meet this 
a sum of £700 was lent by the Maxwell trustees, and 
£700 was advanced by Dr. Bryce. In 1829 £7 00 was 
advanced by Mr. William Tennant, with which a new 
lease was obtained from Lord Donegall, for lives 
renewable for ever, at the ground rent of £10 5s., of the 
premisesin Donegall-street, which theretofore had been 
held by a terminable lease for 99 years. That lease 
practically constituted the endowment of the Academy. 
That left a debt of about £2,000 on the Institution, 
but the sum of £700 lent by the Maxwell trustees was 
by the scheme of the Court of Chancery declai-ed not 
to be debt payable by the trustees. This Mr. Arthur 
Maxwell had left a sum of money for assisting poor 
Presbytei'ian congregations throughout the country and 
for assisting to educate Presbyterian ministers. The 
trustees of Arthur Maxwell being unable to cany out 
the scheme according to the bequest, lent the money 
without interest to the trustees of the Belfast 
Academy, and they held it without paying interest 
down to 1863, when Master Brooke’s report relieved 
them of all liability as to that debt. That money is 
their own now. Two free scholarships were founded, 
but that was entirely a voluntary act. The trustees 
wished to recognise the source from which the money 
came, and they founded two free scholarships to be 
called the Maxwell Scholarships for boys who intend 
to become ministers of the Presbyterian Church. In 
1863 a scheme was settled by the Court of Chancery, 
which is the foundation of that now lodged. There 
is an elective body, consisting of patrons, subscribers 
of 20 guineas and upwards. There were two 
classes of subscribers — namely, old subscribers of 50 
guineas and upwards, and new subscribers of 20 
guineas and upwards. The governing body are of 
opinion that it is needless to retain this distinction, 
and accordingly they propose to make the subscription 
ten guineas, and to make subscribers — old and new — 
members of the constituent body. This constituent 
body is to meet in the month of November in each 
year, to elect a warden, two vice-wardens, a treasurer, a 
secretary, and ten directors — five are to form a quorum 


— and they are to have the general management of 
all matters relating to the academy. They are to have 
charge of all financial arrangements, and to elect the 
head master and assistant masters, subject to this • 
The board of masters are to select from the list of 
candidates a leet of at least three and not more than 
five. This list is to be submitted to the council and 
they are to elect from that list if they think fit but 
they are to have power to elect outside of it if they 
think fit to do so. 

3578. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — How many is 
the governing body to consist of 1 

Mr. Shaw. — Fifteen. They are to have the 

election of the masters, subject to such advice as they 
may get from the board of masters. Then for the 
internal government of the institution and the teaching 
staff there are a principal, a vice-principal, and three 
masters — five altogether. These are to constitute the 

Board of Masters, who are to meet from time to time 
and take charge of the discipline of the school, and to 
have charge of the internal arrangements. The main 
difference between the scheme as lodged now and that 
settled by the Court of Chancery is this— In the 
scheme as settled by the Court of Chancery the board 
of masters with the council were the board of manage- 
ment. The masters were in fact ex-officio members of 
the council. The managers think that is an incon- 
venient arrangement. They think it better that the 
council should be independent of the masters altogether, 
because they think it inconvenient when matters come 
up to be discussed which perhaps relate to the personal 
interests. of the master's themselves that the masters 
should be present. Under the scheme as settled by 
the Court of Chancery the council elect the masters, but 
are restricted in their election to the short list prepared 
by the masters. They don’t wish to be restricted in 
that way. They are quite willing to take the list as 
a guide for themselves, but they don’t wish to be 
restricted in the choice of a master to that list. These 
practically are the changes that are made in the 
academy by this new draft scheme. 

3579. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Is there not 
some danger that under the proposed arrangements 
the masters may fall out of the management al- 
together ? 

Mr. Shaw . — The masters are left the entire manage- 
ment of the internal economy of the school. The only 
power that it is proposed to give them in the election 
of masters is the power of suggesting. I think that 
this section was probably the result of a compromise 
between those who considered that the council should 
have the appointment of the masters, and those who 
considered that the masters should have the selection 
of the candidates. The council, at any rate, are 
strongly of opinion that it would not be for the inte- 
rests of the institution that they should not have the 
power of selecting a man whom the masters don’t put 
upon the short list. 

3580. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — At present this 
proposal seems a halting between two opinions. If 
the masters sent forward two or three names, and the 
Council rejected these, and appointed somebody else, 
it would almost certainly lead to the masters not 
working harmoniously with their colleague. On the 
other hand the masters might select some one whom 
they knew would not be appointed, and send his name 
with that of the candidate whom they want, and who 
therefore must be appointed. Would it not be better 
to have it an absolute power in one body or the 
other 1 

Mr. Shaw . — The Council think it would be more 
advisable to simply give the appointment of the mas- 
ters to them, and to leave out altogether the provision 
as to the masters selecting a short list, which in the 
circumstances your Lordship has mentioned might be- 
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. „ ro ere farce. I think that the object of the 
“ cil bein" to keep the appointment of the masters 
■their own°hands, probably the most direct method 
. , oive it the power of appointment simphcilcr. 

15 3581. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— The Academy 
was in a state of transition at the time of the last 
Commission. 


Mr. Shaw . — They have taken new premises since Oct. 12 . iss;. 
then. This valuable property, which through Dr. 

Bryce’s efforts was converted into a fee-farm grant, 
has been let at very high rents for building purposes, 
and the Governors have taken a site in the north end 
of the town, where they have built a fine school, which 
is now in full working operation, with five masters. 


The Rev. Josias Alexander Chancellor sworn and examined. 


3582. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What is your 
official connection with the Academy ? — I have been 
honorary secretary for about ten years. 

3583. We have got a statement of your accounts, 
and I can ask you as to each item. In 1865 I find 
the original site of the Academy had been let at a 
gross annual rent of £955 — have any changes taken 
place since that time ? — We have sold certain portions 
of the property, reserving a smaller rent. 

3581. It is stated that the rent of certain holdings 
was £580, reducible to £180 in consideration of the 
payment of £8,000 in 1878, 1879, 1880, and 1881— 
That £180, I presume, is the rent now? — Yes. 

3585. Are all the properties portions of the original 
site ? — No. The Academy was originally in Academy- 
street, but the adjoining property in V ork street and 
Donegall-street had been bought from time to time. 

3586. What was done with the money by which 
the rent was fined down ? — It was added to the capi- 
tal by which we built the new premises. 

3587. What tenure has the tenant at the rent of 
£180 ? — He has the liberty of fining that down still 
farther, and in fact he has proposed to pay it all off 
soon. He holds in perpetuity. 

3588. How are York-street premises held ? — In per- 
petuity also, I think. 

3589. There is a rent of £120 payable out of Done- 
gall-street ? — Yes. The tenant paid a sum of money, 
which was also put to capital. 

3590. The tenants in York-street and Donegall- 
street hold in fee-farm ? — Yes. 

3591. Who owns your interest in these premises 1 
—We have three trustees. 

3592. How are they appointed ? — The patrons ap- 
point two trustees, and the head master, the principal, 
is a trustee appointed by the Council. 

3593. Have you transferred the property to your 
trustees, from time to time ? — Yes ; we have. 

3594. By deed? — Yes. 

3595. I presume one of your objects in having a 
Scheme would be to get rid of that by incorporating 
your governing body ? — Yes. 

3596. Have you any money funds ? — At present we 
have none. 

3597. It was stated in I860, that a subscription 
had been opened in 1865, by which £1,328 had been 
collected, which was lent on good security at call till 
1876. At the date of our inquiry in 1880, it was 
stated that this had been paid off, and that a sum 
remained of £1,128 7s. 9 d-., what has become of that? 
— That has been added to the capital account. 

3598. Has that been spent on the buildings ? — Not 
on the buildings alone. It was a rough piece of ground, 
and the money was expended from year to year on 
the grounds and on the buildings. 

3599. Did you stop at the capital ? — We have been 
spending our income more rapidly than we received 
it, and we have been overdrawing at the bank. 

3600. Do you owe anything except what you owe 
the bank ? — No. 

3601. From what source do you expect to repay 
that? — From our annual income. 

3602. From the fees of the pupils ? — No, but from 
our rents. 

3603. How much is your overdraft? — £207. 

3604. Have you any other income except your 
rents which appear to be now about £356 a year net ? 
— No. 


3605. Then the only property to be vested in your {*£*£• 
governing body are the premises? — Yes, and those chancellor, 
out of which we derive rents. 

3606. You are liable to a head rent of £143 10s. 
for the Academy premises? — Yes. 

3607. What is your title? — Nine hundred and 
ninety-nine years. 

3608. Your original lease was to the Rev. Reuben 
John Bryce, William Ewart, and Thomas Sinclair — 
are they all living?— They are all living, but Dr. 

Bryce having ceased to be principal, Dr. Collier has 
been appointed trustee in his place. 

3609. Then your property is vested in three living 
trustees ? — Yes. 

3610. What was your expenditure in round 
numbers on your new buildings? — At first, £11,000. 

Then we had to pay the architect’s fee, and several 
large sums, from money which belonged to the capital 
account, and we had to expend large sums on the 
grounds. 

3611. What would it be altogether? — I would say 
£11,750. This represents payments from year to 
year on the capital account. 

Mr. Shaw. — These are paid out of income. 

3612. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — We have par- 
ticulars of the expenditure of £750, from 18S0 to 
1886, in addition to ordinary expenditure, for furnish- 
ing, &c., from revenue — is this in addition to the 
£11,000? — Yes. 

3613. So that your premises cost you about £12,000? 

— Yes. 

3614. How are they kept in repair? — Our income 
is expended partly in that way. 

3615. Do you still hold yourselves bound by the 
provisions with reference to the Maxwell scholarships ? 

—We do. 

3616. Are these a charge on your buildings 1 —' They 
are a charge on the masters. No boys have latterly 
been sent forward to claim the scholarships. 

3617. What do you propose with regard to these 
in your new Scheme? — We don’t propose anything. 

We consider ourselves bound to educate two boys if 
they are sent to us. But in the meantime the masters 
practically carry out that by teaching free boys. 

3618. Professor Dougherty. — Have you had any 
biys on the Maxwell foundation? — No, not for some 
time. 

3619. Did you take any steps to advertise its 
existence? — We have taken none recently. 

3620. Dr. Traill. — When you save that money do 
you accumulate it? — No. 

3621. In fact you don’t want to spend it un- 
necessarily while you are in debt? — No. That £700 
was one of the earliest sums we got. The whole in- 
come now is necessary to carry on the Academy. 

3622. Loi-d Justice FitzGibbon. — At the time of 
the former Commission, the principal was the only 
office that had been filled up — you afterwards ap- 
pointed a full staff? — Yes. 

3623. Who is the present principal ? — Dr. Collier. 

Our present master of modern languages will be leav- 
ing next month for Galway, having been appointed 
to a professorship in the Queen’s College, and we are 
just now about to appoint a successor. 

3624. Do you pay your masters by salary or by 
fees only? — By the fees only. But if we consider 
that the income of any particular school is insufficient 
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Oct. 12^886, we try to bring up all the schools to a certain 
- . minimum. 

3625. Is that minimum paid out of the income of 
the endowment or out of the fees of the other schools ? 
Out of the endowment. 

3626. You propose to remove, practically, the head 

masters from the governing body? Yes. 

3627. What are the objects of that change 1 — Both 
the masters and the directors think that when we 
discuss financial matters, and matters particularly 
connected with the masters, it would be better that 
the directors should be alone. Or if there was to be 
a discussion with reference to the efficiency of any 
master it is thought it would be better that he should 
not be present. 

3628. What is the masters’ tenure of office ?— As 
long as the Council considers they are efficient and 
suitable. 

3629. Are they removable at any time by the 
Governing Body ?— Yes ; on certain grounds. If 
certain charges are proved against them they are 
removable by a majority. 

3630. Are they removable on account of age— Is 
there any provision for pensioning them? 

— TIie new' scheme provides for that. 

3631. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon.— Another proposal 
is, that in filling up vacancies in the masterships, 
the board shall not be boimd to take the recommenda- 
tion of the masters ? — Yes. 

3632. What is the object of that change?— Just 
that a case might occur in which the directors might 
wish to have some other persons added to the short 
leet. fior instance, we have now thirty-eight appli- 
cants for the school of Modern Languages. The 
masters have selected five. The directors have seen 
a great many of the applications and testimonials, 
and it would not be unnatural for them to think 
that some persons not on the short list ought to have 
been on it. It is simply to have power to ask the 
master to be referred back to the masters. 

3633. In a case of that kind, would it not be better 
to leave the entire responsibility of the appointment to 
the one body or the other, giving the masters power 
to recommend when they are asked, but not binding 
you to get any list ?— My own opinion is that we 
ought to be limited to the list prepared by the 

quite ^ to 

« ' n T ' T M AI , LL ;r That is not wliat 7 0u sa y here 

— Fhe Council shall not be bound,” &c. 

Yeg Tlla t is only your individual opinion ? 

3635. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— There are thirty- 

eight candidates, you say. Suppose the masters select 
fire of these-don’t you lose the entire object and 
advantage of having selected these by throwing it 
open again? — Yes. J ° 

3636. On the other hand, if the masters made up 
their mind that one particular man is the best, and 


they send him up along with some not at all Rn 
have, you really any -choice ?— No. aU 80 8°od, 


3637. Would it' not be better tl»t «_ 

Ye°a Id Send m S m 01 ‘Mohly 


.3638. Professor Dottomam-.-Oould not , r, 
mittee of jour own Board d„ it ^ “ W 

business men and bare not much time to . 7 *™ 

^Ureanin^tintbetet:^^ 

3639. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— Y ou nemw.n 
££££«?* b °"" d ^belistp repast 

3640. Has the school been going on satisfy* •, 

since it was opened in th e S new bufidingsl^ft 
commenced under very disadvantageous circumsw£ 
It has been an up-lnll course, but on the whole its 
success has been very satisfactory. ^ lts 

3641. Who fixes the school fees ?— The rv„„ •, 
That includes the masters and the direotorT wJSS 

fei^oSl^” — 

3643. Who keeps the accounts of the hoys' fees 1 _ 

bum2 mm “* 6r ' Ml ' ^ appointed 

3644. Who appointedhim 1— The Board of Masters 

recommended him and the Council sanctioned tie 
appointment. wie 

. 3645. Professor Douohebty.— Does the plan of 
giving the principal a limited jurisdiction over the 
other masters work well ? — I think it does. We have 
had no complaints on the subject. There has been no 
jarrmg. 

3646. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— W hat is the ex- 

tent of his jurisdiction — how is he superior to the 
other masters l — -He has a right to go into all the 
schools to see that discipline is carried out, and I 
think he arranges with the other masters the system of 
teaching, and any matter of difficulty or discipline 
would be referred to him. 1 

3647. Professor Dougherty.— Do you prefer that 
to the system of co-ordinate jurisdiction of the 
masters ?— Each master with us is supposed to have 
full control in his own school, but the principal is 
supposed to have a general supervision and to be 
referred to in any matter of difficulty arising in the 
schools of the other masters. He adds to their in- 
fluence and authority in dealing with matters of 
discipline. 

3648. Dr. Traill. — Had you not difficulties about 
this in former days— had you not litigation for a long 
time? — We had, but it was in a very exceptional 
case. 

3649. I don’t want to go into the details— but did it 
not arise from a misunderstanding as to whether that 
master was a member of the Board or whether he was 
liable to be dismissed like anyone else?— Yes. 


William 
Francis 
Collier, i.L.n 


3650. Lord Justice EixzGimoK.— You are the 
present principal of the Belfast Academy 1-1 am 
1680* " H ° W ° ng w you been principal!— Since 

2*"“ is ae “ umb « of pupils 1—155. 

3653. How are they divided 1— English, 130- 
classics 82; mathematics, 130; commercial, 96 ; 
modern languages, 65 ; these are eitra— vocal music, 
2 I ubS ’S' 8 ’ ? 6 i dnIIm S. 18 : preparatory, 25. 
i I J T , ie Preparatory school managed 4— It 
aA !t a Iad T and ivr assistant. 

I? Premises 1— In the premises 

Y.n i le A er “ hooIa h »™ assistant masters t— 
Yes I myself am the teacher of the English school 

“e J" if-“ de,ny ' AU <*» 0 ‘her schools 

are under a separate head master. 


William Francis Collier, ll.d., sworn and examined. 


3657. How are the fees divided among the 
masters? — We have a scale of fees, a certain fee for 
each school, and these being collected by the bursar 
are paid by him to the masters. 

3658. Is the instruction exclusively secular 1 — We 
teach the Bible and the History of Christianity, but no 
catechism or any denominational doctrine of any 
kind. 

3659. What are the religious denominations of the 
masters ? — The vice-principal and classical master is 
a Presbyterian. The mathematical and commercial 
masters and the singing master are Episcopalians. I 
myself am a Presbyterian. The drawing master is a 
Presbyterian. Professor Steinberger is a Homan 
Catholic. 

3660. Do you know the denominations of the 
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i]g \ Of the 155 pupils, forty-five are Episco- 

P a lians, seventy are Presbyterians, eleven are 
tliodists twenty-nine are of various denominations 
ucli as Friends, Baptists, Independents, and others. 

S 3661. You heard what was stated as regards the 
fees— that they range from XI 0 to £14 — is that sub- 
stantially accurate ? — Yes. English, writing, and 
arithmetic, something over £9, and if the boy takes 
classics and mathematics it will run up to £16 
0I £U. 

3662. What proportion of your boys prepare for a 
university career ? — Our present matriculation class 
contains nine boys. 

3663. All for the Royal University ? — Yes. 

3664. Have you sent up any to Trinity College ? — 
Several. 

3665. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — How many did you send 
up for matriculation to the Royal University in 
1886?— Seven. 

3666. And you have now a class of nine for next 
year ? — Yes. 

3667. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Have you any 
arrangement for boarding pupils? — The commercial 
master takes boarders. 

3668. Where are they accommodated ? — In a house 
adjacent to the Academy. 

3669. Dr. Traill.— How many has he? — Helms 
six at present. 

3670. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The boys with 
him are just the same as the day pupils? — Yes. It 
is a private matter. 

3671. Is your Academy thoroughly equipped? — 
Thoroughly. 

3672. You have a museum and a library? — A 
museum and a library. These belonged to the old 
Academy. 

3673. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Are those boys 
who are not preparing for matriculation preparing 
for commercial life? — We have a good many pupils 
preparing for commercial pursuits. 

3674. How many are preparingforthe Intermediate 
this year ? — Twenty-eight. 

3675. Is that about your average number? — Our 
numbers range from twenty-one in 1881 to twenty- 
eight in 1886. 

3676. What is done with the result fees? — They 
are paid to me, and I allocate what each master has 
earned to himself. 

3677. They go entirely to the masters ? — Entirely 
to the masters. 

3678. What are the arrangements for assistant 
teachers? — Each master appoints his own assistant, 
subject to my belief that he is a proper person. A 
master consults me always. 

3679. Who determines the question whether an 
assistant is necessary ? — That is left to myself and the 
master of the school. If there was a conflict of 
opinion I should settle it, but wo have had no 
conflict. 

3680. How many assistants are there at present ? — 
Two in the classical, one in the English, one in the 
mathematical, and one in the preparatory school. 

3681. Where do you get your assistants ? — From 
graduates of the Royal University who have been 
connected with the Queen’s College. I have had a 
young curate as an assistant. 

3682. You are a graduate of Trinitv College ? — 

Yes. " 

3683. Dr. Traill. — How is it that in classics with 
eiglity-two pupils you have two assistants, and in 

mathematics with 130 pupils you have only one? It 

arises from the division of the work. Boys begin 
classics in a very irregular way, and very often the 
master must begin a new class in the middle of a 
session. 

3684 Mathematics are begun at a more uniform 
age < — Yes. 

3685. What are the sizes of the classes ?— Twenty- 
nve. Wo master has a class larger than that. 


3686. How are the 130 pupils divided between the Oci. 12 , 1886 . 

two in that case? — Of course each period of the day willtam 
has its own work marked out for it. Francis 

3687. How many hours of the day ? — Five hours — Collier, ix.d. 
from ten to three — but very often for special work 

there are morning and afternoon classes. 

3688. Twenty-five is about the size of your largest 
class ? — Yes. 

3689. What would you think the most satisfactory 
mode of electing to vacant masterships? — The board of 
masters have recently had the experience for the first 
time of selecting the short list of five which has been 
spoken of by the secretary. My own private opinion 
would be in favour of having the directors to appoint the 
masters. We have perfect confidence in our directors. 

3690. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — B ut don’t you 
thinkit would be necessary thata professionally qualified 
staff should give their opinion as to the absolute 
qualification of candidates ? — We are quite prepared 
to do that. 

3691. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — S hould you consider it 
satisfactory if the power rested exclusively with the 
council, but that the masters were invited to furnish 
a report on the candidates ? — I think that would work 
very well. It would be an assistance to the council, 
but would not bind them. 

3692. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — H ave you had 
any experience of the pressure that is brought to bear 
on uninstructed members of the board in the case of 
an election ?— I know that in all such cases there is 
pressure. 

3693. Would it not be necessary that they should 
have a report from a technically-trained body ? — I do. 

But I think that the rule that the directors are bound 
to elect from the five is rather a strict rule. 

3694. What would you think of a plan under which 
all the applicants should go before the masters who 
should report to the board without any limit as to 
number ? — I approve of that. 

3695. And without any restriction on the council? 

— Yes. The masters have a very deep interest in the 
appointment of their colleagues. 

3696. What is your view of the functions of the 
principal of a school ? — I am speaking only the feelings 
of my own colleagues when I say that we consider the 
existence of a principal of great good in a school, par- 
ticularly with reference to the discipline and manage- 
ment of the boys. The fact that the principal is there 
behind the head masters in the case of an act of insub- 
ordination, is a very good deterrent. We find it 
works very well ; and, naturally, the fact of one man 
arranging the time table is better than each man 
arranging it for himself. Individual interests often 
conflict in such cases. 

3697. In the appointment of subordinate masters, 
do you think the principal should have any voice 
above the others ? — I think he ought to have a voice 
of recommendation. 

3698. Has the principal any emolument as such? 

A free house has always been connected with that 
office. 

3699. I see that in the former report it is mentioned 
that you were going to build a house — has any master’s 
house been built ? — No. 

3700. Professor Dougherty. — H ave these Maxwell 
scholarships been awarded in your time ? — No. We 
have had no competition for them. 

3701. You did not give public notice of them beino- 
open to competition — you did not mention it in your 
prospectus ?— It has not been done. 

3702. Don’t you think it would be desirable to 
advertise them? — We are quite willing to do it. The 
idea of giving publicity to it should have emanated 
from the council. We have a free studentship. The 
boy who is the best in the senior intermediate grade 
gets a free studentship, which entitles him to prepare 
for the Royal University or Trinity College. 

3703. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I see that one of the five 

schools in the Academy is a school for writing? 
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Oct. Vi, 1 886 . Writing and hook-keeping, and shorthand. A com- 
William raercial school -would be the better name. 

Francis 3704. Is it your experience that since the establish- 

Co’.lior, it, d. ment of the Intermediate examinations handwriting 
has fallen off? — Yes. I think it would be a very im- 
portant thing if handwriting was recognised as one of 
the Intermediate Education subjects. 

3705. Professor Dougherty. — Bad writing is likely 
to have an effect on the temper of the examiner? 
— I have no doubt that it has. 

3706. Rev. Dr. Moi.loy. — Not if it were legible 
enough ? — That would depend on the particular taste 
of the examiner. 

3707. Mr. Shaw. — With reference to the free 
scholarship, what is the meaning of a free scholarship 
in the institution ? — A free studentship rather. It 
entitles the boy to a free education in connection with his 
university education for the one year. 

3708. The masters get no fee for that ? — No. 

3709. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — With whom does 
the bursar account ? — With each of the masters. 

3710. Are his accounts audited by anyone? — No. 
He does not deal with the funds of the Academy 
generally, but only with the fees of the master. 

3711. Who deals with the general funds? — The 
secretary and the trustees. 

The Secretary. — There is a rule that the cheques 
must be signed by myself and one of the trustees. 

3712. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Is there an 
auditor? 

The Secretary . — There is. 

3713. Dr. Traill (to witness.) — In what way do 
you teach music? — It is vocal music. We have a 
singing master. We have no instrumental music 
taught in the schools. 

3714. No piano accompaniment ? — No. 

3715. Do many of the boys learn music in that way ? 
— From twenty to thirty. 

3716. What salary does the teacher receive ? — Five 
shillings a quarter the pupils pay. We have under 
the conduct of the same gentleman the Academy choir 
meeting in the evening. 

3717. Would it not be a great assistance to have 
some instrumental music ? — Of course, at any public 
display — at our distribution of prizes, for instance, we 
have a piano. 

3718. Would not any boy who wants to learn music 


want to learn instrumental music as well— how 
have you learning music at present !_ T*ect.“e“ y 
The music master's house is immediately 22? 

mode 0 ” 6 ° f tte b ° yS g ° 0T “' *° “ tor iinXSS 

3719. Rev. Dr. MonnoT.-Isee that religions h— 
tarn is given on non-sectarian principles— h ov i, ,k 
person selected who gives that religious instruction 
It is under the control of the principal, and it is c 
fined to Bible history ; the text book is the Bible ' 

3720 . You give it yourself?- -It is under my control 

1 give it to one class, and my assistant at the samo 
time to another. 

Dr. Bryce .— I wish to state that in my opinion the 
number of directors at present is too small. There 
ought to be provision made for change from year to 
year. We have not a sufficient number of a consti 
tuency ; and I think there should be some way bv 
which those going out of office could not be re-elected 
for one year. In that way new blood would be brought 
in from year to year, and a larger number of people 
would be interested in the Academy and in its pros- 
perity. At present we have the same persons from 
year to year. 

3721. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You say fifteen 
is too small a board — how many do you tbinlr there 
ought to be? — Well, the Academical Institution has 
twenty-eight or thirty altogether, and if we had the 
number raised to twenty or twenty one it would be 
most desirable. 


The Secretary . — The number of patrons who are 
annually electing at present is only thirty-six. 

Mr. Dixon . — Under the new scheme three retire 
each year. 

3722. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Do you think fifteen 
enough ? 

Mr. Dixon. — Plenty. 

Dr. Bryce . — If the Commissioners wish I would 
draw up a brief history of the early proceedings of 
the Academy. 

Lord J ustice FitzGibbon.— The two former reports 
contain the whole history of the Maxwell scholarships, 
and of the institution during your time and that of 
your predecessors. If there is any suggestion, Dr. 
Bryce, that you wish to make we shall be glad if you 
will communicate with the Secretary. 


SAINT MALACHY’S COLLEGE. 


Rev. John 
Conway. 


The Rev. John Conway sworn and examined. 


_ 3723. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What is your offi- 
cial connection with St. Malachy’s College? I am 

dean and bursar, and a professor. 

3724. In whom is the building vested? — At present 
in five trustees. 

3725. Who are the trustees ?— The bishop of the 
diocese is ex-officio one of the trustees, and two must 
be Roman Catholic clergymen natives of the county 
Antrim, and two Roman Catholic clergymen natives 
of the county of Down. They must be natives of the 
diocese of Down and Connor. 

3726. In whom are the lands at present vested ? — 
They are all vested at present by deed in five 
trustees. 

3727. Are they existing and living trustees ? — There 
were new trustees appointed in J uly. 

3728. Consequent on the death of Most Rev. Dr. 
Dorrian? — Yes, and the Rev. George Maguire and Rev. 
J ohn Fitzsimons. The trustees now are the Most Rev. 
Patrick M'Alister, Bishop of Down and Connor, the 
Very Rev. Patrick O’Kane, p.p., Downpatrick, the 
Very Rev. Richard Mamer, p.p., Kilkeel, the Rev. 
John M'Erlane, p.p., Baliymoocy, and the Rev. 
Alexander M'Mullan, p.p., Duneaue. 

3729. The deed provides that .£70 a year was to 
remain as a charge on the property as a sort of 


endowment ? — It was money that had to be paid by 
the trustees. 

3730. To whom is that payable now ? — £70 a year 
has to be paid to the bishop of the diocese for the time 
being, £30 thereof to be by him for ever, paid for 
masses to be celebrated in the town of Lisburn. But 
there is provision, that if at any time any difficulty 
should arise the trustees of the college could satisfy 
that obligation of £70 per annum by raising a principal 
sum of £500, either by mortgage or by loan, and 
paying that to the bishop, who would meet the annual 
charge of £70 a year. The explanation I heard by 
hearsay. The deed of trust was made by Archbishop 
Crolly in August, 1837, to the Right Rev. Bishop 
Denvir and four other Roman Catholic clergymen. A 
subscription which was set on foot fell short, and a sum 
of money had to be advanced either by Dr. Crolly 
or by Dr. Denvir out of their own means, and £40 
represents the interest on the capital sum which was 
provided by the Bishop. 

3731. Dr. Traill.— What was tho £30 to be pay- 
able for ? — £30 would represent interest on the sum 
of £oU 0 trust money belonging to the Roman Catholic 
parish of Lisburn, and that £30 was paid annually by 
the trustees to the Bishop, and by him handed to the 
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parish priest of Lisburn for the purpose of having 
masses celebrated for certain intentions. 

3732. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — “ Upon trust to 
apply the rents, issues, and profits of said lands and 
premises towards the building and keeping up of all 
the buildings and premises, which shall from time to 
time be in the opinion of the trustees for the time being 
necessary or expedient for the purpose of maintaining 
a diocesan seminary for the education of young men 
intended for the Roman Catholic priesthood, in the 
diocese of Down and Connor, and generally for the 
education of youth, upon such plan and in such manner 
and subject to such regulations as to the selection or 
admission of students, and otherwise as shall seem best 
to the trustees of these presents for the time being, 
and for and towards the paying and supporting of 
proper teacher's of the said diocesan seminary, or for 
any school or schools, institution or institutions, for 
instruction, which shall from time to time be estab- 
lished or maintained by, or under the direction of, the 
trustees of these presents for the time being, and for 
and towards the support and maintenance and educa- 
tion of the pupils or students thereof.” I believe that 
is the whole trust of the property held under the 
trust deed of 30th January, 1839 ? — Yes. In addition 
to the property conveyed by that deed, the trustees 
have taken ground adjoining. 

3733. For the purposes of the college? — All for 
recreation grounds, except six houses let to tenants. 

3734. Have you any money funds ? — With the 


exception of one bequest we have no money funds a 

bequest by the late Mr. Henry Rice to Dr. Dorrian, 
for the purpose of educating Roman Catholic priests. ’ 

3735. Are these to be educated in the College? 

According to the terms of the bequest, after the death 
of the executors, the money can be employed in educa- 
tion in any college. 

3736. How much income have you from that 
fund ? — I am not a trustee of that. The late Bishop 
was a trustee, and the books are in the hands of his 
executors, but I think the whole bequest was about 
£2,000. That money was invested in the building 
of these six houses. 

3737. That is all the property you have ? — We have 
some other houses in Henry-street, Belfast. About 
four years ago when the trustees were enlarging the 
college, the late Dr. Dorrian gave the property in 
Henry-street as his donation. It was conveyed by him 
to the trustees. It was for the purpose of meeting the 
expenses incurred in erecting the new building. It 
would not be an endowment, for the trustees are 
heavily in debt, and if this property were sold it 
would go only a short way to pay the debt. 

3738. How much did the buildings of St. Malachy’s 
College cost ? — £9,000. 

37 39. Having heard the evidence of the bursar we 
declare the college to be exempt. We have no juris- 
diction or desire to interfere further unless the govern- 
ing body wish to have a charter of incorporation. 


The Rev. Henry Henry, d.d., sworn and examined. 


3740. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What is the 
number of students in St. Malachy’s ? — The number of 
students on the roll is 215. 

3741. How many of these are boarders? — Sixty- 
nine on the rolls. 

3742. What proportion of the 215 are preparing 
for the priesthood ? — I should say of the sixty-nine 
about thirty nominally. 

3743. Of the day pupils are any preparing for the 
Church ?— Some have the notion of going on for the 
Church. 


3744. But none are at present professing to study 
for the Church? — I find, generally speaking, that 
town boys have such a notion for a limited time, but 
they generally give it up afterwards. 

3745. Do you keep up a theological department? — 
No. We send them on to Maynooth. We never had 
a theological department. 

3746. Then you only give secular education ? — 
We teach in three departments. Three years 
for the Royal University, three years for the Inter- 
mediate, and also there is a preparatory school, and 
the 215 are divided amongthese three schools. We have 
in the Intermediate schools 62, in the primary school 
118, and in the University school the remaining 35. 

3747. Can you give the numbers in the University 
classes for the last five years ? — 42, 33, 43, 42, 33 ; 
we have an average of 37 for the last five years. The 
majority of them are boarders. 

3748. What are the fees paid for your boarders ? 
— ioo a year. 

!™- ™ P"P ils l ~ £8 ‘° 10* per annum. 

j . , What 1S your teaching staff ?— Six clergymen, 
and nine laymen. < OJ ’ 

„r?i 75 !' Are any of yonr teachers resident?— None 
ot tiie laymen are resident. 

Are all the clerical teachers resident ?— All. 

• , . What are the salaries of the teachers ?— The 
salaries amount to £750 among the nine. 

•m . funds have you to pay these salaries? — 

Intermedia PUpils ’ feeS ’ and the lesnlts fees of the 

w f 55 -. Do J’ ou . receive any diocesan collection? — 
CK 9 n «oi T6 «° dloce , san collection, but there is a dio- 
ollection made annually, which money is put 


into the hands of the Bishop, who supplements the 
pensions of the ecclesiastical students, relieving the 
parents from paying the total amount of £33. 

3756. What means have you of defraying the inter- 
est on the debt you owe? — We must rely on public 
subscriptions. At present we are running into debt. 
We expected when we erected the new buildings the 
results fees would be such as to relieve us. But 
we find that instead of their being an advantage in a 
monetary point of view they are a loss. 

3757. It costs you more to give the education — to 
earn the fees, than the fees amount to ? — Yes. 

3758. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Then you cannot con- 
tinue to provide the education you are now giving 
unless at a loss ? — No. 

3759. At present you have no public endowment ? — 
No. 

3760. Dr. Traill. — What was the amount you re- 
ceived for results fees during the last five years ? 

In 1881, £120; in 1882, £53 13s. 6d. ; in 1883, 
£57 5s. 2d. ; in 1884, £140 4s. id . ; in 1885, £102 10s. 

3761. How much do the students’ fees amount 
to ? — I could not give you the total. 

3762. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — If you don’t get some 

endowment you will not be able to continue the sys- 
tem of education that you are giving at present ? 

I don t think so. I don’t think it is possible unless 
we appeal to the public in some way. 

3763. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — One of the sub- 
jects of our present inquiry is the proposal to extend 
the endowments in Ulster to Leinster and Munster 
— according to your experience is there a want of 
them up here ? — There is certainly a great want of 
endowments up here. 

3764. From a Catholic point of view, do you think 
the greater need of public money is for establishing 
schools in Leinster and Munster, or maintaining 
the schools in Ulster? — Unless you have a very 
large endowment, I would not go in for scattering 
it over the country. I think it should be kept in 
Ulster, because the Royal Schools were established 
from the confiscated estates of the Catholics in Ulster, 
and the locality of Ulster endowed schools has not 
much to do with the disposal of the funds, because 
the people of these localities are very largely repre- 


Oct. 12, 1886. 

Rev. John 
Conway. 


Rev. Henry 
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sented in the town of Belfast where they have come 
to live. 

3765. In Fermanagh one of the witnesses said he 
regarded Antrim and Derry as having no more claim 
on these endowments than Cork or Galway — is that 
your view? — Certainly not. There are numbers of 
the people from the localities where the endowed 
schools are situated, who, having been evicted from 
their farms, came into Belfast. 

3766. Dr. Traill. — You would not expect this 
Commission to go into such a question as confiscated 
estates — you don’t suppose that we have any power to 
take that into account? — I think you have every reason. 

3767. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You would be 
satisfied if we take it into account by giving a proper 
distribution of the endowments in Ulster? — Yes. 

3768. If there was any money available for educa- 
tion in Ulster, could you suggest any means by which 
it might be fairly distributed?— I would take the prin- 
ciple of population. One body would be a board con- 
stituted by the Catholic Bishops of Ulster and by the 
Presbyterian Assembly, and by the Episcopalian body, 
and that board could fairly distribute the moneys ac- 
cording to population. 

3769. Dr. Traill. — Why do you say according to 
population ? — All the population do not go in for In- 
termediate education ? — The number going in for 
Intermediate education is in the same ratio as in the 
population. 

3770. You would not hold that the persons using 
primary education as a whole throughout Ulster would 
be also capable or likely, or that it is desirable they 
should be intermediately educated ? — I hold that the 
number of boys in Ulster who take advantage of In- 
termediate education are in proportion to the number 
of the population. That is borne out by the published 
results. 

3771. Mr. Naish. — Is it from the Intermediate 


education results?— From the Intermediate educati 
results. 1011 

3772. Rev. Dr. Mono r— The &et of their 
primary education is no disqualification for their after 
wards getting Intermediate education?— Certainly 


3773. Another proposal was that the endowments 
should be administered through the Intermediate 
Education Board. If this were done, whether do you 
think it more desirable that the amount allocated to 
each school should be given in the form of results fees 
to the masters, or in the form of exhibitions to the 
pupils ? — I would give it altogether to the masters as 
results fees. 

3774. You think that the amount at present given in 
exhibitions is enough ? — Yes. 

3775. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The great want 
at present is sufficient means to pay the teachers ?— 
Yes ; to pay such a staff as we are now employing 

3776. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — And to improve it?— 
Yes. Our appliances are notup to the mark. If our 
funds were larger we could have better appliances. 

3777. How long have you been president ?— Ten 
years. 


3778. Were you at St. Malachy’s at the time of the 
former Commission? — I was. 

3779. I find that the Inspector of Grammar Schools 
under that Commission speaks disparagingly of the 
general culture at St. Malachy’s ? — He asked some of 
the boys who was the Prince of Wales and other 
matters of contemporaneous history, and simply 
because they did not answer satisfactorily lie gave 
that opinion. 

3780. And he complains that the boys were not 
allowed to read newspapers — do you think that the 
reading of newspapers in schools is a good way of pro- 
moting general culture ? — I don’t think so. 

The Commission then adjourned. 


PUBLIC SITTINGS— WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 13th, 1886. 

At the Court-house, Belfast. 

Present : — The Right Hon. Lord Justice FitzGibbon and the Right Hon. John Naish, Judicial 
Commissioners; and the Rev. Gerald Molloy, d.d., d.sc., f.r.u.i., Anthony Traill, Esq., 
ll.d., M.D., f.t.o.d., and Professor Dougherty, m.a., Assistant Commissioners. 

The Assistant Secretary, N. D. Murphy, junr., was in attendance. 


THE METHODIST COLLEGE, BELFAST. 

The Rev. Joseph William McKay, d.d., sworn and examined. 


3781. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — How long have 
you been Principal of the Methodist College ? — Since 
1880. 

3782. It was founded, I believe, under a trust deed 
of 24th August, 1865? — Yes. 

3783. There was a subsequent supplemental deed of 
25th June, 1872?— Yes. 

3784. The buildings were erected by money chiefly 
collected by the Rev. Robinson Scott ? — It was col- 
lected chiefly by public subscriptions. The endowment 
was principally collected by the Rev. Robinson Scott. 

3785. The governing body are anxious to have a 
scheme settled for the future management of the insti- 
tution, introducing such changes as circumstances 
have led them to believe necessary ? — Yes. 

3786. Your present governing body consists of 
twenty-seven trustees ? — Twenty-eight is the entire 
number. Twenty-seven are now living. 


3787. These trustees are appointed by deed?— 
Yes. 

3788. Mr. Naish. — How are the vacancies filled ?— 
They are filled by deed of renewal by the exist- 
ing governing body who submit the names to the 
Methodist Conference. 

3789. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Is the Conference 
the supreme governing body of the Methodists in 
Ireland? — Yes. 

3790. Dr. Traill. — Where do they meet ?— In 
Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. 

3791. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What is the 
period of their meeting ? — They meet every year. 

3792. Of what does the Conference consist? — The 
Conference consists of ministers in full connexion with 
the Methodist body and of laymen, in distinct but 
nearly equal proportions. 

3793. Are the members of the Conference re" 
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presentatives of the various circuits or churches ? 
L-Those I speak of now are representatives. There 
are two sessions of the Conference — one consist- 
ing of ministers only. It is called the pastoral 
session, and all ministers who are permitted by 
then- district meetings to attend that Conference 
constitute the Conference. And in the representative 
session those elected to attend the Conference, ministers 
anti laymen, must meet together. 

3794. But the Conference mentioned in your trust 
deed is the representative conference 1 — Yes. 

3795. In that Conference are all the members of the 
Methodist body, lay and clerical, represented? — 
Yes. 

3796. Is this College connected in any way with 
any other institution belonging to the Methodists ? — 
No. 

3797. Then it is not desirable that the scheme 
should also include the Wesley College in Dublin ? — 
It should be separate. 

3798. Dr. Traill. — What proportion do the 
ministers elected to the representative Conference bear 
to the whole of the ministers of the Wesleyan body ? 
I suppose about two-thirds. 

3799. Are they elected by the circuits ? — No. They 
are elected by the districts. 

3800. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — The purposes of 
your institution under the trust deed are, first : — To 
provide, subject to such charges as may from time 
to time be determined by the committee of manage- 
ment, board and residence with instruction in the 
principles of the Christian religion, in the Greek, Latin, 
and French languages, in mathematics and such other 
subjects as to the committee may from time to time 
seem expedient, for such sons of ministers in connexion 
with the Wesleyan Methodists as may from time to 
time be elected or designated for such purpose by the 
yearly conference, &c., and in the second place, for 
the providing, subject to such charges as may from 
time to time be determined upon by the committee of 
management, board and residence with theological and 
ministerial instruction and training in such subjects 
and according to such course and system of education 
as to the committee of management may from time to 
time seem expedient, for such divinity students, being 
candidates for the ministry, as may from time to time be 
designated or appointed for such purpose by the yearly 
Conference ; and thirdly, to provide, subject to such 
charges as the committee may determine upon, board 
and residence and religious instruction for such of the 
students entered on the books of the Queen’s College 
at Belfast, or of any other of the Queen’s Colleges in 
Ireland, or of any other college or institution approved 
of by the committee of management (such students to 
be approved of by the committee) as shall during their 
course of instruction be desirous of availing themselves 
of any advantages offered by the Wesleyan Methodist 
Collegiate Institution ; and lastly, for the purpose of 
providing for general pupils a similar course of instruc- 
tion. Taking the first object, what are your arrange- 
ments at present for giving education to the sons of 
ministers?— -The arrangements at present are, that we 
receive ministers’ sons who are sent to us by the Con- 
ference, upon what we call the foundation. There is 
a distinct trust — that is, a body of trustees — who have 
vested m them a sum of £8,000 or £9,000, the pro- 
cee s of which go to aid in the education of ministers 
sons. They bare a treasurer of their o,wn. The 
num ei of boys that are sent on the foundation depends 

pon the amount of funds that they have at their dis- 
posa rom year to year. It is in the Conference that 
the number for each year is determined ; but it is at 
■ c , °*9® °* the parents in those cases whether the 
ooyshal goto t he Methodist College, Belfast, or to 
esley College. When we receive the boys, the 
aim! ° T at we receive them is £25 each per 

[j 11 that comes from the parent, who has 

. , bailee for education according to our custom, 

" I,an fl ' 0,a this fund to which I have referred. At 


present £17 comes from the fund, and £8 from the 
parent. Both these go into the hands of the treasurer 
of the childrens’ fund, who pays to the Colleges. 

3801 . What was the source of the fund ? — That fund 
was provided by public subscription, for which an 
appeal was made both in this country and in America. 
That amount was allocated for this express purpose and 
vested in trustees for the purpose. 

3802. Do you desire that the separate trust should 
continue for the future? — Oh, yes, we cannot touch 
that. 

3803. Who appoints the trustees ? — The Methodist 
Conference, and they are appointed by deed. 

3804. How many sons of ministers have you 
at present on that foundation ? — In this institution 
we at present have only seven. Last year we had ten. 
That is because of the inadequacy of the funds. 

3805. I understood you to say that there are others 
in Dublin ? — There are others in Dublin. 

3806. Dr. Traill. — H ow many does the whole fund 
provide for? — About twenty. 

3807. What rate of interest is the £8,000 bearing ? 

Lev. Wallace M‘Mullen . — £340 is the utmost. This 

last year or two there was a deficiency in the payment 
of the interest. 

3808. What is the money invested in ? 

Rev. Wallace M‘ Mullen . — In land chiefly ; partly 
in the North and partly in the South of Ireland. 
Partly in the County of Mayo, which is rather a bad 
investment just now. 

3809. Lord Justice FitzGibbon (to witness). — The 
next object is provision for the education of divinity 
students, being candidates for the ministry ? — They are 
candidates recommended at the district meetings, and 
accepted by the Conference as candidates for the 
ministry. They appoint to us any number of these 
students that they may deem fit, from year to year. 
At present we have eight. 

3810. Do they make any provision for their main- 
tenance ? — No. 

3811. Are they resident ? — They are. 

3812. The others are resident also? — Yes. 

3813. Are there any special funds allocated for the 
divinity students ? — No. The only special fund for 
the divinity students is the general endowment of the 
college, which is at present apportioned in this way, 
under the direction of the Conference: — First, for 
paying the head rent, taxes, and insurance. Afterwards 
the entire proceeds go to the theological department. 

3814. The third object is to provide education for 
students of the Queen’s College, or any other college 
approved of by the committee of management — what 
provision have you at present for collegiate students ? 
— Those students come to the college mainly for the pur- 
pose of board and residence, and being under the 
general care of the authorities of the college. They 
attend the Queen’s College — they generally attend the 
classes of the Queen’s College. They are subject to our 
rules as to hours and as to attendance at meals in the 
college, and as to moral discipline. Beyond that we 
have no particular control over them, unless that they 
may get some assistance in their studies. 

3815. Can you give us the number of that class? — 
There are four at present. I cannot say that those four 
are attending the Queen’s College. We. have one 
medical student. We have two or three- that are 
going forward for the Civil Service, bu^ they are re- 
ceiving their instruction in the college itself. 

3816. Dr. Traill. — I s the medical student in the 
Queen’s College 1 — He is. He has lately come from 
South Africa. 

3817. What denomination are they limited to — are 
they Wesleyans? — They are not all Wesley ans. The 
young man who is a medical student is a Methodist, 
but there is one of the others who is not. 

3818. Do they receive religious instruction in your 
place? — Oh, yes. 

3819. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I n the tx;ust deed 
it is declared to be “ a compulsory rule or principle of 

R 2 
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the institution that all pupils, resident graduates, 
divinity students, and others, who shall, or may reside 
in, or attend at the said institution for all or any of the 
purposes aforesaid, shallthere,orduringtheirresidence 
therein, or attendance thereat, receive religious in- 
struction from the masters, tutors, and professors 
appointed as hereinafter provided to act and officiate 
therein, and from time to time chosen, and that all 
the said pupils, resident graduates, divinity students, 
and ethers, residing in, or attending at the said insti- 
tution as aforesaid, shall be required to attend tlie 
classes or lectures which shall, from time to time, be 
appointed or arranged, with the view and for the 
purpose of affording such religious instruction.” Is 
that rule still in force ? — The rule is still in force, so 
far as that is concerned, and we have had to attend to 
it as far as we could, but there are some cases in which 
it is not enforced. And, indeed, in regard to non- 
resident pupils we find it an embarrassment. 

3820. I suppose it is not enforced with regard to 
these ? — It is not. 

3821. Dr. Traill. — W hat are tbe arrangements as 
to religious instruction ? — So far as regards those that 
reside in the College, I usually appoint any religious 
instruction that they attend. We do not make it com- 
pulsory that every student should attend at our own 
place of worship. We do not enforce instruction in 
any Catechism. 

3822. Of what religion are these three others ? — I 
think there is only one of them who belongs to the 
Irish Church— who is not Methodist. 

3823. And the others are all Methodists? — Yes. 

3824. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The last class 
includes “all boys whose parents or guardians, whether 
such parents or guardians be in connexion with the 
said society of people or not, shall be desirous of 
their boys receiving such education alone, or such 
board, residence, and education at the institution ” — 
can you give us the numbers you have at present of 
these day scholars ? — The number last term was 243 
boys. 

3825. Is that in addition to the resident students? 
— We had in addition thirty-one residents, including 
the foundationers. 

3826. You have also a depai'tment for female edu- 
cation? — We have. 

3827. When was that started ? — It was started very 
soon after the College was opened. 

3828. It does not appear in the trust deed ? — Tt 
does not. We started it to supply a want that seemed 
to be felt for the higher education of females. It was 
a good deal spoken of in Belfast, and I think we were 
the first. 

3829. Professor Dougherty. — At what date? — 
Soon after 1868. 

3830. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — To what extent 
lias it grown? — There were ninety-three girls, and 
thirteen in the ladies’ classes. That is 106. Ninety- 
three we may call school-girls, and thirteen more ad- 
vanced. 

3831. 1 observe you have increased from 285 on 
the rolls in 1880 to 380 now ? — Yes. 

3832. You have received endowments from time to 
time to help the education of ministers’ daughters ? — 
We have not received these moneys, but there have 
been several amounts bequeathed — with the exception 
of one sum, what we call the Ladies’ Scholarship, 
£500. 

3833. In the paper you handed in there is mention 
of £500, Mrs. Arthur’s scholarship, for the educa- 
tion of two daughters of Methodist ministers? — Yes. 

3834. Rev. Robinson Scott, £1,000? — That is not 
yet received. 

3835. The late William Campbell — sixty shares in 
the Brookfield Linen Company ? — These shares have 
been received, and are now in the names of trustees. 

3836. You are anxious to get full sanction for the 
education of girls, and also to get powers as regards 


these exhibitions for the education of minion. > 
daughters ? — Y es. crs 

3837. The department that you are now speaking 

of constitutes an Intermediate school ? Yes ° 

3838 And your children differ, I presume, con 
siderably m age t-Tes. We have pupil, ftom 
years, but the age for receiving them in the prepara 
tory school is as low as six. 1 


3839. Have you a preparatory department ?— Yes 
We call it a kindergarten, but we don’t follow the 
German system. 

3840. And from that you advance to teaching for 
the University ?— As far as preparation for matricula- 
tion, and sometimes after matriculation. 


3841 . Dr. Traill. — What are those shares that you 
mentioned— the 100 shares?— Sixty of them are for 
the purpose of promoting the education of ministers’ 
daughters, and forty for the purpose of founding a 
scholarship for what the testator calls a male student. 

3842. What are the shares in? — They were held 
by him in the Brookfield Linen Company. 

3843. Are they ordinary shares? — They are. 

3844. Are they fully paid up? — They are not. 

3845. Is there any liability attached to them?— 
They are shares of £25 fully paid up. 

3846. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Are they £25 
shares, or are they £50 shares with £25 paid up 
Thev are £50 shares. 


3847 . Dr. Traill. — Do you think it is desirable to 
hold shares on which there is a liability to be called 
on to pay £25 a share ? — I don’t know that it is a wise 
thing. But at the same time from the nature of the 
bequest, which was made to the treasurer of the 
College, of those shares as they are, we thought we 
should receive them. The present value is £17 10s. 

3848. Has that fall in the value taken place since 
they were assigned to the trustees? — No, they are 
pretty much the same piice. 

3849. Professor Dougherty. — I suppose there is a 
general depression in spinning shares in Belfast at 
present ? — Yes. 

3850. What is the dividend ? — Five per cent. 

3851. Dr. Traill. — B ut the five per cent, is not 
paid at present ? — It is. 

3852. How then is the value of the shares only 
£17 10s. ? — The company pay on the paid-up amount 
of their shares. I believe the depression is not so 
much on the current income as on the shares. How- 
ever, that- is a matter for those to whom the shares 
have been personally assigned. They are personally 
responsible. 

3853. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Mr. Campbell’s 
shares are left to the treasurer for the time being— 
who is treasurer ? — I am. 

3854. Dr. Traill. — Are you bound to retain those 
shares ? — We have power to put them into the market, 

3855. Would not it be a wise thing to do ? 

Rev. Oliver M'Cutcheon . — It is only within the last 
six months that these have come into our possession. 

3856. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I believe you have 
also recently received a very munificent proposal to en- 
large your provision for female education ? — We have. 

8857. Are you so far in a position to mention the 
details as to include it in the scheme? — I think so. 
Sir William M ‘Arthur has from the first taken a very 
great interest in the college, he was a large contributor, 
and collected large sums of money towards its establish 
ment. He has proposed to build a home or hall for 
the board and residence of ladies who might attend 
the instruction in the college classes, conditioning, 
however, that provision should be made in it for the 
reception of daughters of Methodist ministers upon 
similar conditions to those on which the sons of 
ministers are received. 

3858. Dr. Traill. — It is not to be limited to them ? 
— About half. What is suggested is that it should 
provide for sixty. That is, supposing that there would 
be something like the same proportions, but there have 
been no proportions settled so far. 
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3£59. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — B ut I understand 
his proposal to be that the provision for ministers’ 
daughters shall be on the same lines as that already 
in force for the education of ministers’ sons ? — Yes. 

3860. That would leave it to your governing body, 
with the authority of the Conference, to determine the 
number from time to time? — Yes. 

3861. And to determine the fees? — Yes. 

3862. I believe he requires j'ou to provide a site 
for the buildings? — Yes. 

3S63. I may mention that Sir William M'Arthur 
has sent us a letter. Shortly it is to this effect : 
He wishes to utilise the powers of this Commis- 
sion in order to vest the premises in trustees, and, 
also, to secure the succession of the trustees ; he 
•desires to know from us whether a separate deed 
would be necessary, and whether it would be possible 
to carry out his wishes in the same scheme that 
we would prepare for the general management of 
the college. We have answered him that the powers 
of the Commission are ample, and that his wishes can 
be earned out without any separate deed. Js it your 
wish that the whole constitution should be included 
in the same instrument ? — It is. At the same time 
we are desirous that Sir William M ‘Arthur’s name 
should be indentified with it. 

3864. llev. Dr, Molloy. — H ow would you propose 
to have that done? — It might be called the M. ‘Arthur 
Hall. 1 don’t think he would be disposed to suggest 
that or to make it any condition of the gift, but I 
think he would expect that his name would in some 
way appear in connexion with the scheme. 

3865. Dr. Traill. — W hat is the amount of the 
proposed endowment? — We have moneys that would 
go towards the endowment. But the first endowment 
is the building. He proposes to expend from £8,000 
to £10,000 on the building. 

3866. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — H e states in his 
letter that he is prepared to expend that sum in 
building and fitting up a hall, and that he is desirous 
of proceeding as soon as possible in the matter. 

Rev. Dr. M l Kay , — He does not contemplate the 
enclosing or laying out of the grounds in the money 
he would expend, and the governing body should have 
the power of enclosing and laying out the grounds. 

3867. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Y ou mean by that the 
building of a boundary wall ? — Yes, or whatever way 
it may be enclosed. 

3868. Professor Dougherty. — D o you propose to 
raise funds for that purpose? — We want power to 
use general funds for that purpose. 

3869. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Y ou have avail- 
able for a site two acres one rood and two perches of 
your present grounds, fronting the college gardens on 
one side, and the Lisburn road on the other ? — Yes. 

3870. Is he satisfied with it ? — He is. 

3871. It will not interfere with the College 
buildings ? — No. 

3872. I believe you originally got fifteen acres of 
land ? — Yes. 

3873. Subject to a rent of £300 ?— £31 1 10s. 

3874. You hold that in perpetuity? — Yes; it is 
vested m trustees. 

3875. I presume you desire to vest that land in 
your corporate body? — We do. 

3876. How much of that land have you since let 
• We have let off the whole of the northern side 

fronting the College, for building. 

3877. The houses known as the “ College Gardens ” ? 
— Yes. 

3878. Did you spend any money in building ? — We 
expended upwards of £7,000 in building six houses, 
and we let the remaining land on lease. 

3879. How are the rents received? — By the 
treasurer. 

3SS0. With whom does he account?— With the 
Committee of Management. 

3881. What are the rents of the six houses? — The 


gross rental at present is £450 per annum, subject to 
deductions for income tax and poor rate. 

3882. Dr. Traill. — W hat do you consider the nett 
rent ? — The average for the last three years was nett 
£194. There were two houses that had not been 
let during that time, and there was a large expenditure 
on sewerage and drainage, and on repairing the houses 
that reduced the nett income that appears as an 
average to that amount. 

3883. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — W hat is the 
rental of the portions let for building ground ? — £305 
gross. 

3884. And what have been your nett receipts? — 
£284 14s. 

3885. Then you have found it a much more profitable 
speculation than the building of houses ? — I should 
never like to be a trustee of houses again. 

3886. Dr. Traill. — D o you mean of ground rents? — 
Of houses themselves. 

3887. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — T hen your net 
income last year was £194 and £284 — £478? — Yes. 

38S8. Dr. Traill. — B ut you don’t expect that the 
house rents in future will be £194 ? — No. To-day we 
have the whole of the houses let for £450. 

3889. They are fine houses ? — They are. 

3890. Worth £350 nett?— Yes. 

3891. At all events you bave an income more than 
sufficient to pay the head rent ? — Yes. 

3892. I suppose the rest of your money, less the 
head rent, goes to the maintenance of the College ? — 
All our rents at present go into the Endowment Fund. 
The first charge upon that fund is the payment of the 
head rent and taxes, and the insurance of the 
College. 

3893. Where does the expense of maintaining the 
College, repairing, painting, &c., come from ? — From 
the current income of the College. The whole balance 
of the Endowment Fund goes to the theological 
department. 

3894. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — H ave you to pay income 
tax ? — Yes. 

3895. Is it afterwards remitted ? — It was remitted 
for some time, but this year I have had an immense 
amount of trouble and correspondence with it, and 
have not got it yet. 

3896. On what ground is it remitted ? — I think I 
got for three years £27 remitted to me. 

3897. On the ground that the College is a 
charitable institution ? — Yes. 

3898. ^ Professor Dougherty. — Y ou pay local rates 
and taxes? — We do. "We pay local rates and taxes 
though the property is private. The Corporation 
have not control over that avenue. We pay police 
tax and water rate, and general taxes. 

3899. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — B esides the land 
have you any special trust fund for the College ? — W e 
have a mortgage on the house property — on our own 
ground — to the amount of £7,000, money advanced 
to our tenants. 

3900. Dr. Traill. — W hat other funds have you ? — 
We have Inscribed New Zealand Stock, £2,020 ; 
Victoria four per cent, bonds, £1,000 ; United States 
four and a half per cent, bonds, 1,000 dollors, which 
we value at about £200. And we have in the Belfast 
and Northern Counties Railway four per cent, de- 
benture stock, £500. The total amount sunk in the 
terrace of six houses, £7,420, and in the ground in 
preparing it for building, £3,078. 

3901. That includes the six houses? — Yes, and the 
amount laid out on sewerage, roads, <fcc., was £3,078. 

3902. Preparing it for building ground? — Yes, 
making the roads and sewers in it. 

3903. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — W as the money 
that was so spent portion of that orginally collected 
for the establishment of the College? — Yes. 

3904. You have not added to that fund ? — Not par- 
ticularly. Thei - e is in the treasurer’s hands as work- 
ing capital by direction of the trustees a sum of£971, 
for which he pays three per cent, interest at present. 
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3905. Professor Dougherty. — I see a provision in 
your trust deed that requires you to invest any trust 
fund in the hands of the treasurer on deposit receipt 
in .the Belfast Bank, or such other hank as the Con- 
ference may direct — have you anything on deposit 
receipt? — We have nothing on deposit receipt. We 
have no surplus funds, and if there were we would in- 
vest them. 

3906. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — H ow is the cur- 
rent expenditure paid ? — By cheques on the bank. 

3907. Who gets the receipts ? — The treasurer. 

3908. The Committee of Management are the body 
with whom the treasurer accounts? — Yes. 

3909. Have you any fixed time for accounting? — 
Every half-year. 

3910. Who are the auditors ? — We have in the first 
place a public accountant who goes over the accounts, 
and there are auditors appointed by the General Com- 
mittee, who report to the General Committee. The 
accounts are all passed at monthly meetings of the 
committee before they are paid. Every half-year 
there is a general account giving the expenditure and 
income. 

3911. I see that the income for the last half-year 
was £2,752, and the total income for the year 
£4,767 17s. lOd ? — Yes. 

3912. Dr. Traill. — A re the cheques drawn by the 
Committee of Management or by you or by both ? — 
The cheques are all signed by me only. 

3913. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I see there is 
£1,400 10s. 11 <1. for salaries — are they paid through 
you ? — All through me. 

3914. Have you a list of them ? — I have. (Handed 
in.) 

3915. Who fixes the salaries? — The Managing 
Committee fixes the salaries. But with regard to 
those teachers that are mainly assistant teachers, the 
head master has by consent of the committee usually 
arranged the salaries with those that were employed 
for those positions. And if there be any material 
difference between those that are going out, and those 
that are coming in, he reports to the committee. 

3916. Professor Dougherty. — D oes your head 
master select the assistant teachers ? — He does. 

3917. Is there any supervision by the Managing - 
Committee ? — They don’t interfere with the selection 
so far as the education is concerned. 

Rev. Wallace M i Mullen. — Theoretically they have 
the appointment. 

3918. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Y our first pro- 
posal is to change the name from the Wesleyan 
Methodist Collegiate Institution to the Methodist Col- 
lege, Belfast? — Yes. That has been mainly owing to 
the fact that there has been a union between the two 
Methodist bodies in Ireland. That made it necessary 
to change the name. 

3919. Dr. Traill. — T he Primitive Methodists have 
divided themselves between the Wesleyans and the 
Church of Ireland? — I cannot tell you what the 
Church got. 

Dr. Traill. — A large number of. them came over 
to the Church. 

3920. Iiord Justice FitzGibbon. — W hat number 
of governors would you consider it right to have ? — 
We think that whatever may be done at present, the 
number of the governing body ought to be reduced to 
twenty-five. 

Rev. Wallace M l Mullen. — That is our difficulty at 
present. 

3921. Would you consider it a sufficient protection 
if every deed was passed at a meeting of the govern- 
ing body under the corporate seal, and signed by three 
governors? — I think provision should be made by 
which the governing body could make leases, and that 
they might be signed by the chairman of a meeting. 

3922. What is the position of the vice-president of 
the Conference? — The president of the Conference in 
England is the president of the Conference here, but 


as he resides in England the vice-president really in 
Ireland fills the position of president. J n 

3923. He is the highest Irish officer? Yes 

3924. And “ the lay treasurers of the following con 

nexional funds — the Home Mission Fund, the Chil 1 
ren’s Fund, and the General Education Fund ”-_ ( i 
these funds extend over Ireland? — Yes. 0 


3925. Should all ex-officio appointments be made 
subject to alteration by your Conference l— 1 They are 
subject to alteration by the Conference every year 
There might be parties that would be so far away from 
Belfast that they could not attend. 


3926. If the Conference is given power to fix and 
to alter from time to time those who are to be ex-officio 
governors would that meet your difficulty ?— Yes. 

3927. Your next proposal is that Sir William 
M ‘Arthur shall be a member of the governing body 
for life, and that “ eight persons named, who are now 
members of the Committee of Management, but not 
trustees, should also be added.” You next propose 
that “ in future the number of the permanent govern- 
ing body shall be fixed at twenty-five, of whom not 
more than six shall be members ex-officio, that shall 
be filled by election by the Conference, subject, however 
to this proviso, that until the governing body shall be 
reduced by death, resignation, or disqualification to 
twenty-five there shall be only one member elected for 
every three vacancies that may occur? — Yes. 


3928. The next proposal for is extending the theolo- 
gical department. You state that “ at the last annual 
meeting of the Conference, held in Dublin in June 
1886, a large committee was appointed with full 
conference powers to take such steps as might be 
necessary for the future management of the education 
of theological students and of ministers’ daughters in 
connection with the Methodist College, Belfast, and 
that committee at a meeting on 17th September 
recommended that the Commissioners of Educational 
Endowments when settling a scheme for the future 
management of the Methodist College should be 
requested to direct that a sum of at least £10,000 
exclusive of the £1,000 contributed by Sir William 
M‘ Arthur for this specific object in connection with 
the Thanksgiving Fund, shall be vested iu a distinct 
board of trustees for the support of the theological 
department of the College — this recommendation is 
concurred in by the Managing Committee of the 
Methodist College, and it is now suggested to the 
Commissioners to give effect to it ? ” — Yes. The idea 
is that the money for the theological students should 
be transferred to a body of trustees appointed for the 
purpose of the theological department, and that the 
College should simply receive the fees from them in 
payment for such students as should be sent to the 
College. 

3929. Is this money available for Dublin as well as 
Belfast? — It has nothing to do with Dublin at all. 
It is part of the Endowment Fund. 

3930. Rev.Dr. Molloy. — Why do you wish that por- 
tion of the fund to be vested in a distinct corporation 
If I am asked my own opinion on the subject I cannot 
say that I see any particular reason for having i*" vested 
in a particular corporation except that it would simplify 
the position of the treasurer of the College. 

3931. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — It would compli- 
cate matters very much if you had two bodies of 
trustees? — We would cease, as a college, to have the 
management of that money altogether. We would have 
the students, and the Conference should send the 
money for the payment of the fees. 

3932. Dr. Traill. — Where is that now ? — It is in 
these mortgages. 

3933. And do you propose to take that money and 
vest it in a dillerent body from that which is to have 
the management of your institution ? — Yes. 

3934. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You wish that 
£10,000 should be set apart for the purpose of theo- 
logical instruction 1— Yes ; that is what we want. 
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. 3935, Rev. Oliver M l Cutclieon. — Tlie reason is, we 
want that money to be safe irrespective of the for- 
tunes of the College ; and it was suggested that some 
persons would contribute to increase that amount if it 
was separated from the rest. 

3936. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Are the gentle- 
men recommended as trustees of the Theological Fund 
all members of your governing body] 

Witness. — No. These are names proposed in the 
Conference. 

Rev. Oliver M'CutcJieon. — There are two who are 
not members of the governing body. 

3937. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Is there any 
reason for not including these in the governing body ] 
X don’t- know that there is. 

3938. It would simplify the matter to do so. 

Rev. Dr. M l Kay. — I don’t think you should alter 
the governing body. 

Rev. Oliver M l Outcheon. — We shall drop these 
two names out, and simply take the remaining 
number. 

3939. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The next are the 
provisions for the establishment of the ladies’ hall — 
whom do you intend to charge with the care of the 
ladies’ hall ? — What we propose is (and it is for the 
sanction of the governing body, who have the power 
themselves of appointing the committee of manage- 
ment), that power should be given to the trustees or 
the governing body to provide for giving instruction in 
the ladies’ hall in such extra subjects as are not treated 
of in the regular course in the college, and power also 
to appoint a lady principal and to elect a committee 
of management for the ladies’ hall ; to define the 
powers of the committee, to provide for enclosing and 
laying out the ground connected with the ladies’ hall, 
and to do such other matters as may be necessary for 
the purposes contemplated. 

3940. Is it proposed that that committee should 
be taken from the governing body or from an outside 
body? 

Rev. Oliver APCutcheon. — From both. 

3941. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You would also 
have power to have a ladies’ committee ? — We don’t 
ask power to form a ladies’ committee. 

3942. You ask for power to give a sufficient 
quantity of ground for the erection of a suitable place 
of worship for the accommodation of the inmates of 
the college and of the ladies’ hall and others, should 
the erection of such a place of worship be considered 
advisable hereafter — do you propose to leave it open 
to spend any of the present endowment for a place of 
worship? — No ; we only wish to have power to grant 
the land for the purpose. 

3943. You wish to keep the special trusts of Mrs. 
Arthur’s exhibitions, the Rev. Robinson Scott’s exhi- 
bition, and Mr. Campbell’s exhibition, all for the 
education of ministers’ daughters? — Yes. There is 
also a proposal that all these moneys should be 
managed under one executive. 

3944. We understand you had a trust deed in 
course of preparation? — Yes. 


3945. Is it in draft ? — Yes. oct. 13, i886. 

3946. We should wish to have the draft. 

Rev. Wallace M‘ Mullen. — W e purposely delayed till ^vniiam SeP * 1 

the sitting of this Commission. McKay, D.n. 

3947. Dr. Traill. — What is the exact nature of 
your proposal with regard to the rule, the stringent 
rule, as to religious instruction ? 

Rev. Dr. AD Kay . — We propose that we should not 
be under the obligation of the original trust deed in 
relation to day pupils. 

3948. But you have relaxed it with regard to resi- 
dent pupils already ? — No. 

3949. In relation to those students who are attending 
the Queen’s College ? — As to the religious instruction 
we do relax it in this way, that if they go out on 
Sunday to friends of their own, or who are authorized 
by their parents to take charge of them, and that they 
will take charge of them for the day, they may go. 

3950. Professor Dougherty. — I suppose those 
parents who send boys to your school are perfectly 
aware of your rules? — Perfectly. 

3951. I don’t see any suggestion that your trustees 
should have wider powers of investment — do you 
think they are desirable ? — I don’t think that any 
wider powers are desirable. On page 12 you will find 
the power of investment stated. 

3952. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You have the 
power of investment in any Government stocks or 
funds, or Government securities of the United Kingdom 
or India, or any colony or dependency of the United 
Kingdom, or of any foreign country, or upon freehold, 
copyhold, leasehold, or chattel, real securities in 
England, Wales, or Ireland, or upon the stocks, funds, 
shares, debentures, and mortgages or securities of any 
corporation, company, or public body, municipal, com- 
mercial, or otherwise, in Great Britain or Ireland. 

3953. Professor Dougherty. — Are those powers sub- 
ject to the supervision of the Conference ? — No ; they 
are not. 

3954. And I suppose you don’t wish for any super- 
vision, either from the Conference or from the 
Commissioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests ? 

— We do not. We report to the Conference on the 
whole condition of the institution yearly. 

3955. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — When does the 
next Conference meet ? — Our next Conference meets 
in Belfast in the middle of June. 

4956. After we publish our draft scheme it must 
remain open for two months for objections. If any 
difficulty should arise as to which you would wish, 
the assistance of the Conference, or if you preferred 
that the final signing should be postponed till after 
the Conference, we shall be glad to do that. It is 
our duty to make the scheme one that will work. 

Rev. Wallace M l Mullen . — A special committee was 
appointed at last Conference with full Conference 
powers in this matter. 

3957. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — But if you wish 
to postpone, as possibly you might, you can let us 
know. 


Henry Robert Parker, ll.d., sworn and examined. 


3958. Lord Justice FitzGibbon What is your 

office in the Methodist College ? — I am head master. 

3959. Is the education chiefly in your charge ? — 

Altogether. 0 

3960. What are your powers with regard to the 
course of instruction ?— They are absolute, in fact. I 
have the planning of the whole work, the appointing 
the masters, the division of pupils among the masters, 
and the settling of the course. 

3961. Do the committee of management interfere 
with you? — Virtually not. 


3962. By whom are you appointed ? — By the com- Henry Robert 
rnittee of management. It is the only appointment Parker, ll.d. 
ratified by the Conference. 

3963 What is the tenure of the various masters 
under you? — A mouth’s notice. 

3964. How many teachers are there ? — There are 
sixteen regular teachers. Then there is an elocution 
master, a drill master, and there are three masters 
from the Art School which is affiliated with the 
Methodist College. The head master and his assist- 
ants come to the college, so that twenty would be the 
number. 
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3965. Do these include the teachers of the female 
department ? — Y es. 

3966. How many female teachers are there? — Two, 
with one or two junior assistants. 

3967. How are the classes divided? — There are, 
first, those classes consisting of pupils reading for the 
University examinations. 

3968. Dr. Traill. — How many are there of these? 
— Sometimes three, sometimes half-a-dozen. 

3969. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Do some of these go for 
lectures to the Queen’s College? — Yes, and come to 
us for further instruction. 

3970. Dr. Traill. — Do they pay anyone specially 

for their extra instruction? — No. We have an ar- 

rangement by which we accept pupils who have been 
pupils of our own. 

3971. Are they boarders or day pupils ? — There are 
some of them boarders and some of them day pupils. 

3972. Do I understand that all the students who 
attended the Queen’s College and attended your place 
are all boarders? — Oh, no. Dr. M‘Kay was speaking 
of boarders. We have some pupils of ours who have 
entered the Queen’s University and who at present 
come to us. 

3973. Dr. Traill. — How many? — I think there 
are at present five of them who have been in Trinity 
College, and some in the Queen’s College. 

3974. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You have classes 
at which students can get instruction while going on 
with their University course? — Yes. 

3975. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — But the main purpose 
of your school is Intermediate education ? — Yes. 

397 6. And you afford opportunities to students who 
have been with you to continue on while reading a 
U niversity course ? — Y es. 

3977. Will you give your experience as to the pos- 
sibility of preparing students to enter the university 
at the same time that you are preparing them for the 
examinations of the Intermediate Board ? — There has 
been nothing incompatible between the two. I find 
that the Intermediate is a very good preparation for 
entrance into the Royal University, because the 
Royal University matriculation is a general examina- 
tion, and the Intermediate course is a general exami- 
nation. 

3978. Do you thiuk that a boy who goes regularly 
through the Intermediate course can obtain a sound 
intermediate education? — Yes. 

3979. And that such an education is a fair prepara- 
tion for entering a university? — Yes, I think so. It 
does not prepare him for special examinations. 

3980. Do you find you can prepare them in special 
subjects while going through the Intermediate course? 
Yes. Orr went through it and Power. 

3981. How did Orr do at the Intermediate Examina- 
tions % — -Very well. He is an example of a student 
who has got an exhibition in the Intermediate Course 
and then got on well afterwards at the university. 
He finished his Intermediate course in his sixteenth 
year and had therefore sometime before him before he 
launched on his university career’. 

3982. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — With the short 
course of the Intermediate Examinations ought a 
clever boy to be able to go through his Intermediate 
course with distinction in good time to prepare him- 
self afterward for the university ? — I think so ; but he 
must be a clever boy. 

3983. Dr. Traill. — Do your remarks in r eply to 
Dr. Molloy apply equally to classics as to mathematics? 
— I would modify the Intermediate in this way, that I 
would give the boys an opportunity of specialising and 
make it worth their while to have additional courses 
in classics. 

3984. Do you find that 3-011 have the same facilities 
in preparing, as regards classics, for Trinity College as 
for the Ro3'al University? — No. My idea is that an 
entrance scholarship for the universities should be in 
the school curriculum. 

3985. And that in Trinity College there should be 


inducements to specialise ?— Yes, at the matriculate 
examination. on 

3986. I was asking with regard to the matriculation 
Would your observations apply equally to Trinit 
College as to the Royal University? — Oh, certain! * ^ 

3987. Lord Justice FitzGibbon Does your e 

perience enable you to give an opinion as to whether 
the Intermediate Examinations are a real test of 

scholai’ship in classics or mathematics, or in both ? 

I would say in mathematics, especially iu the senior 
and middle grades. In classics I don’t know that they 


3988. Is that because the course in classics is so short 
that they can leam it by rote ?— There is a danger of 
learning by rote. 

3989 Rev. Dr. Molloy.— Do you think that the 
success of a school at the Intermediate Examinations 
is a fair test of its efficiency in giving sound inter- 
mediate instruction? — Most certainly so. I have 
found the Intermediate a great ad vantage in ur»in® 
boys to work, putting pressure on them from°the 
earliest age. 

3990. With regal’d to preparation for the university, 

and the question of reading a more extensive classical 
course, can a boy finish his Intermediate course fairly 
at the age of sixteen or seventeen? — I should say 
seventeen. 

3991. Supposing he then took a year to prepare fbi 
entrance into a university, could he, during that year, 
read a sufficiently wide coarse to qualify himself for 
the higher classical honours in the university ? — I think 


3992. Dr. Traill. — H ave you found any difficulty 
— they state they have found such a difficulty in 
Armagh — in preparing simultaneously for the Inter- 
mediate and for the University ? — We don’t work them 
simultaneously. 

3993. They don’t go in for both the same year? — 
Or don’t go for the senior grade. 

3994. Professor Dougherty. — F or the senior grade 
eighteen is the maximum — supposing that a boy 
finishes his Intermediate education at seventeen he 
would I’equire to have his first exhibition at fourteen 
or fifteen, and would he not compete, at a great dis- 
advantage with boy's who were sixteen or seventeen? 
— He would ; unless he was exceptionally talented. 

3995. Would you propose to reduce the age ? — No. 

3996. Dr. Traill. — D on’t boys enter college before 
eighteen ? — I don’t think so. 

3997. What about Trinity College? — I think 
eighteen is the average age. 

3998. Dr. Traill. — O h, no, it is below that. 
Several of the best Trinity men entered below that 
age. Does not the boy of seventeen compete witli a 
boy' of eighteen at a disadvantage ? — With some boys ; 
other boy's not. 

3999. Do you think that the majority of boys get- 
ting exhibitions in the senior grade at the Intermediate 
Examinations ai’e under eighteen ? — I think the 
majoi’ity were in their eighteen year. 

4000. I think you will find that the majority of boys 
that take honours in Trinity College enter under 
eighteen ? — I think it is about eighteen. 

4001. Loi’d Justice FitzGibbon. — W e have heard 
your description of your university class : that is your 
highest class ? — Yes. 

4002. What is your next class? — The next class 
would be the class reading for honours at matricula- 
tion, immediately preparing for the University. 

4003. How many have you going in for honours ? — 
Five or six. 

4004. Why is it that class, which is your highest 
Intermediate class, strictly speaking, is so small ? — R 
comes to this: how many are you able to induce to go m 
for the University, and how many are you able to get 
to come up to the exhibition standard. 

4005. About what proportion of your pupils go to 
the University ? — At present there are reading for 
the University, between the honour class and the 
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ordinary matriculation class, twenty-eight boys out of 
a school of 385. 

4006. What is the proportion of all those leaving 
vour college who go in for the University ? — I should 
L we lose between forty and fifty pupils every year ; 
and that out of fifty that leave, thirty or thirty-five 
would be going to business. 

4007. About one-third for University and two- 
thirds for business?— I should think so. 

4008. Do any lower proportion of the pupils going 
for business take a classical education ? — They do, as 
far as Latin goes. 

4009. Dr. Traill. — What modem language do 

they take? French. I cannot get them to take 

German in Belfast. 

4010. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — But I thought 
a great many Belfast boys went to Germany for their 
education ?— Yes, and 1 can’t explain it. 

4011. You cannot stop the German exodus? — I 
suppose so. 

4012. Now, come to your next class ? — Last year we 
passed about eighteen in the senior grade, twelve boys 
and six girls. Then you get the middle and junior 
grades. 

4013. How many boys and girls passed in the middle 

•nude last year ? — I think about the same number. I 

should say we passed eighty-two pupils, boys and girls, 
in the Intermediate, altogether. 

4014. How many of those were boys? — Roughly 
speaking, fifty boys to thirty-two girls. Of those 
eivhty-two we had twenty-seven either getting exhibi- 
tions or retaining them — fifteen got exhibitions and 
twelve retained them, and twenty-seven gained 
prizes. 

4015. What was the value of the exhibitions and 
prizes? — The value of all was £601. 

4016. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — How much were 
the results fees ? — I think about £300. 

4017. Is the greater want, now, additional results 
fees for the payment of teachers or additional prizes 
for the pupils? — You put a very delicate question to 
me. The results fees are given altogether by my 
committee to me and my assistants, and, of course, 
any increased results fees would be so much to me in 
addition. 

4018. Bev. Dr. Molloy. — Which is the greater 
want in the interests of education? — I should say 
the increase in results fees would be an enormous ad- 
vantage to struggling Intel-mediate schools all over 
the country. 

4019. Dr. Traill. — You think where there are en- 
dowments it would be better to give them towards 
prizes for boys, and that where there are no endow- 
ments that it would be more profitably spent on edu- 
cation by giving it to the masters. Would you make 
a distinction between endowed schools and unen- 
dowed schools? — I don’t think I would make a dis- 
tinction. 

4020. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Are there enough 
prizes and exhibitions available for those who deserve 
them ? — There are. I think that the Commissioners 
were quite too liberal. It is an enormous thing for a 
boy passing through school to make £80 in three 
years. 

4021. What classes have you for the Intermediate 
Examinations ? — For the junior grade we have several 
classes. There are two classes in English ; below that 
there are five classes ; two leading up to the junior 
grade; and then the pi-eparatory school. 

4022. How many have you in the prepara tory 
S ™°°1 ? — Between forty and fifty. 

4023. That exhausts the 384 pupils? — Ye3, 280 
boys and 106 girls. 

4024. How do you arrange the teaching of the two 


sexes ? — I have them both combined and separate. In Oct. is, iS86 
reading for the Royal University there might be three Henry Robert 
girls and it would be an absurd thing to have a Parker, ll.d. 
separate class, and by bringing them into the same 
room under proper supervision we have them getting 
the very best teaching. 

4025. Do they come at the same hour with the 
boys ? — They come at the same hour but they leave 
earlier, they don’t wait till the end. 

4026. How do you manage about the period of 
recreation at the middle of the day ? — The college is a 
very big place. The girls have a croquet ground and 
lawn-tennis ground of their own. They have separate 
playgrounds. 

4027. You have found no difficulty in managing 
the two together? — None whatever. 

4028. Have you any suggestions to offer ? — No. I 
find that my position, which I have held for many 
years, is as excellent as it could be. I have nothing to 
do with the accounts, or with the property of the 
place or the boarders. 

4029. Dr. Traill. — W ho has charge of the 
boarders? — Dr. M'Kay. 

4030. You say you are only appointed for a year? 

— Yes. 

4031. You are liable to dismissal at the end of 
the year ? — I suppose so. 

4032. But I conclude that you have understood 
that as long as things go on successfully your appoint- 
ment every year was secure ? — I suppose so. 

4033. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — T here is no pro- 
vision for retirement ? — No. 

4034. Dr. Traill. — H ow is your salary paid? — 

I have a house and a fixed salary of £350, and I get 
a share of the Intermediate results fees. 

4035. Have you no interest in the fees of the 
institution ? — No. Nor in the financing of the place. 

There are some figures you want as to the religious 
denomination of the boys. We have no religious 
census whatever. We took it this morning with a 
view to this. There are 111 Methodist boys and 
girls, 135 Presbyterians, 121 Episcopalians, and about 
twenty others. 

4036. Dr. Traill. — H ave you no Roman Catholic? 

— No. We had one or two, but there are none at 
present. 

4037. Could you give us the numbers of boys and 
girls separately? — Girls — Methodists, 36; Presby- 
terians, 44 ; Church of Ireland, 26 ; and about five of 
other denominations. Boys — Methodists, 75 ; Presby- 
terian, 95 ; and Episcopalians, 95. As regards the 
masters and teachers we have six Presbyterians, four 
Irish Church, five Methodists, and three or four others. 

In engaging a man my first object is to get an efficient 
man. As regards our work in the University I sup- 
pose it would help you to see what the present con- 
dition of education is. We passed into the Royal 
University last year eleven ; ten honours were got in 
ten subjects, and three exhibitions. As to the 
scholarship examinations we got a first classical 
scholarship and a first and second mathematical 
scholarship. 

4038. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — T hat is, you got one-half 
the scholarships given last year ? — Y es ; I should say 
in addition that we have a few ex-pupils in Trinity — 
not very many. 

4039. Professor Dougherty.— W ould the large 
number of Presbyterians account for that? — Yes; 
but I think there is a provincial ignorance of Dublin 
here that has something to do with it. The people 
don’t know much about Trinity. 

4040. Dr. Traill. — T hen you have a college close 
at hand here ? — Yes. 


s 
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4041. Mr. SJtaw. — The society have lodged a draft 
scheme, which embodies the principles on which this 
society has been carried on from its foundation. It 
only defines a little more accurately some of the 
powers of the committee, and asks for larger powers 
of investment. The society was founded about 1841. 
A public meeting was held on the 31st December, 
1841, at which it was determined to found a society, 
and to have a place in which the deaf and dumb, and 
the blind of Ulster would be educated and boarded. 
The lease of the premises is dated 31st August, 
1843. It is a lease for lives renewable for ever, and 
by deed the trustees and lessees in that lease declare 
the trust on which they hold the premises. That 
trust deed is the document under which the 
society has been conducted from that time, and 
the scheme that has been lodged differs in no way 
in substance from the declaration in that deed ; but 
defines a little more fully and accurately the powers 
of the committee, and asks for larger powers of in- 
vestment. The society was founded on the basis of 
certain rules, which were adopted at the public meeting 
on the 31st December, 1841, and the whole endowment 
of the society was obtained, and the buildings were 
built by voluntary subscriptions, which were solicited 
from gentlemen through Ulster on the basis of these 
rules and regulations, and every penny that has been got 
has been by voluntary subscription. The society was 
founded “ to afford to the deaf and dumb, and blind 
children, whose parents reside in the Province of 
Ulster, a literary and also a religious education in 
accordance with the doctrines of the established 
Churches of England and Scotland.” The Established 
Church of Scotland and the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church as now existing in Ireland, are the 
same in constitution and doctrine. The deed poll de- 
clared that for the carrying out cf that religious educa- 
tion the head master, the assistant teachers, the matron, 
and all other persons having, or to have, any office or 
situation connected with, or relating to the education 
of the deaf and dumb and blind children in the institu- 
tion, shall be members of some one or other of the 
churches following, namely, the Established Church 
of England and Ireland, the Established Church of 
Scotland, the Free Church of Scotland, or the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland. 

4042. Dr. Traill. — You will have to change that 
now? 

Mr. Shaw. — We have changed it to members of the 
Church of Ireland or the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland. 

4043. Professor Dougherty. — That would exclude 
members of the Church of England ? 

Mr. Shaw. — It is unlikely that there should be 
applicants members of the Church of England. 

4044. Mr. Naish. — In what respects do you pro- 
pose to vary the provisions of the deed ? 

Mr. Shaw. — Practically in this way. The consti- 
tution of the committee is somewhat more accurately 
defined than in that trust deed. [Mr. Shaw reads 
the 20th, 22nd, and 26th sections of the draft scheme 
lodged by the Governing Body]. 

4045. Professor Dougherty. — Is not that an in- 
convenient restriction 1 

Mr. Shaw. — The committee don’t think so. 

4046. Dr. Traill — Why should they exclude 
Methodists or members of the Church of England. 

Mr. Shaw. — I am sure if a man came from England 
and was a member of the Church of England or from 
Scotland, and was a member of the Church of Scotland 
he would be eligible. The staff of the society was 
founded on the basis of its members being members of 


the Episcopalian Church or the Presbyterian Church 
and they propose that it should continue so. We ask 
for very much larger powers of investment. ' 

4047. Mr. Naish.— H ow do you propose that the 
members of the committee should be elected 1 

Mr. Shaw . — At the end of each year. 

4048. Mr. Naish. — By whom ? 

Mr. Shaw . — By the members under section 23 of 
the scheme which says, “at the first annual meeting 
of the society and at every subsequent annual meeting 
the members present shall elect a duly qualified person 
or persons to the office of honorary secretary or secre- 
taries, and one duly qualified person to the office of 
honarary treasurer for the ensuing year.” The mem- 
bers are defined as consisting of two classes life 
members, and annual members, and collectors. They 
are called together in the month of December, in each 


year. 

Mr. Naish. — In point of fact it is the subscribers 
who elect the committee and the officers. 

4049. Professor Dougherty. — There is no power, 
of voting by proxy. It is the subscribers present at 
the meeting who vote ? 

Mr. Shaw. — The subscribers at the meeting 

4050. Professor Dougherty. — D o your boys cany 
on any trade or business? 

Mr. Shaw. — They do. The deaf and dumb boys 
and the blind boys are at work in the institution. 

4051. Professor Dougherty. — Have you any work- 
shops 1 

Mr. Shaw. — I am told that orders are taken in the 
institution for the supply of the products of the work- 
shops. Section 32 provides that, “ the society may 
from time to time invest all personal property that 
shall come to them or be in their control in any of 
the public stocks or funds or Government securities of 
the United Kingdom or India, or any colony or de- 
pendency of the United Kingdom or of any foreign 
country or in the purchase of ground rents issuing and 
payable out of any lands or premises in the Province 
of Ulster, or upon mortgage of real securities in Eng- 
land, Wales, or Ii-eland, or in or upon the stocks, 
funds, shares, mortgages, debentures or securities of 
any public company, corporation, or body, municipal 
commercial or otherwise, in the United Kingdom or 
India, or any other colony or dependency of the 
United Kingdom, or of any foreign country’, or in any 
other securities whatever, which the society may at 
any of its annual meetings approve of.” 

4052. Mr. Naish. — “ Or in any other securities 
whatever, which the society may at any of its annual 
meetings approve of.” 

Mr. Shaw. — It is a very large power. 

4053. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — We have up to 
the present set our faces against any of these insti- 
tutions being shareholders. 


Mr. Shaw . — Preference shares are good securities. 

4054. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — If you look back 
on the history of the past twenty years, you will see 
how often preference shares have not paid their divi- 
dends. 

Mr. Shaw . — It might be limited to those which 
have paid dividends for the last ten years on their 
ordinary shares. 

4055: Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — If we do that, 
we should require you to go to the Commissioners of 
Charitable Donations and Bequests for leave. 

Mr. Shaw . — The buildings were erected at a cost of 
£14,000 — £11,000 in 1845, when they were first built; 
and since that time about £2,500 have been spent on 
them. This has all been raised by voluntary sul>- 
scriptions ; the institution has been supported by 
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voluntary subscriptions raised throughout Ulster by 
auxiliary societies. In that way they have raised a 
sufficient sum to cany on the work. 

4056. Mr. Naish. — The principal portion of the 
annual income of the society is derived from the 
money that is so collected ? 

Mr. Shaw. — That is so. Mr. Kinghan will give 
you the particulars. There are also contributions 
that in late years they have got from the Boards of 
Guardians. 

4057. Mr. Naish. — That is payment for pauper 
children ? 

Mr. Shaw. — For pauper children ; and after the 
agreement which was come to between the managers 
of Claremont Institution and this Institution in 1846 
this society agreed not to solicit subscriptions outside 
the Province of Ulster, and they have adhered to that. 

4058. Mi\ Naish. — And the Claremont does not 
solicits ubscriptions inside Ulster 7 

Mr. Shaw. — Yes. That is so. 

4059. Professor Dougherty. — D o you take pupils 
outside Ulster ? 

Mr. Shaw. — There were some pupils from Ulster 
in Claremont who were transferred to our institution, 
but we had none from outside Ulster. 

4060. Professor Dougherty. — Is it part of the 


arrangement that Claremont Institution takes all the Oct. 13 , 1886 . 
deaf and dumb in the south and west of Ireland ? 

Mr. Shaw. — As a matter of practice the Claremont 
Association do not take deaf and dumb pupils from 
Ulster, and the Belfast Society does not solicit sub- 
scriptions outside of Ulster or take pupils from outside 
Ulster. 

4061. Professor Dougherty. — What arrangement 
was made between the two institutions as to the 
religious education of the children ? 

Mr. Shaw. — The children were to be taught daily 
in the Holy Scriptures, out of the Authorized Version, 
and those who were pupils belonging to the United 
Church of England and Ireland were taught regularly 
the Church cathechisra. 

4062. Professor Dougherty. — Was there any cor- 
responding arrangement as to the religious instruction 
in Claremont? 

Mr. Shaw. — I believe not. 

4063. Dr. Traill. — Was that an agreement be- 
tween the institution of Claremont and this in- 
stitution ? 

Mr. Shaw. — It was. 

4064. Dr. Traill. — Or an arrangement come to by 
the Ulster Institution of its own accord ? 

Mr. Shaw. — No. 


The Rev. John Kinghan sworn and examined. 


4065. Mr. Naish. — What position do you hold in 
connexion with the institution for the deaf and dumb 
and blind in Belfast ? — Principal. 

4066. How long have you been connected with it ? 
— Since 1845. 

4067. In fact from the time it was opened? — I was 
connected with it before the present institution was 
opened. 

4068. Will you tell us how many children you 
have in the institution at present? — We had on our 
list last year 125. The school has only opened re- 
cently after vacation. 

4069. How many were boys and how many girls ? — 
Fifty-six or fifty-eight boys, the remainder were girls. 
I am speaking of the deaf and the dumb, I should 
include the blind. There are ninety-four deaf and 
dumb. When I say 125 I include the blind as well. 

4070. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Have you any who are 
deaf and dumb and also blind ? — No. 

4071. Mi*. Naish. — At what age are they ad- 
mitted ? — From eight to thirteen years ; but the com- 
mittee have a power in exceptional cases of taking in 
before or after that age. 

4072. How long do they remain in the institution ? 
— There is no hard and fast rule. 

4073. But in an ordinary case? — Six or seven 
years. But the parents sometimes take them away 
before they would otherwise leave. 

4074. In the case of a blind child is it shorter or 
longer? — Shorter as a rule. 

4075. What are the deaf and dumb children 
taught? — The first things taught are writing, the 
manual alphabet, the English language, &e. 

4076. They are taught to speak on their fingers? — 
Yes. Some pupils are taught to articulate. 

4077. Professor Dougherty. — Have you any 
technical name for that system ? — It is called “ Oral.” 

4078. Mr. Naish. — What other course of instruction 
do they receive?— An ordinary English education such 
such as is given is a National School, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, geography, Scripture, history, Ac. 

4079. Are they taught anything in the way of 
trades ? — At one time we had tradesmen coming in the 
afternoons to teach tailoring, shoemaking, Ac. ; but 
on the. advice of our medical man and on account 


of the delicacy of the children we were obliged to ^ ev - J otm 
give it up. Kinghan. 

4080. Dr. Traill. — Are they more delicate than 
other children? — There is a great deal of scrofula 
amongst them. 

4081. What do they go to when they leave you? — 
Sometimes the father takes them away and employs 
them on his farm or in household work, but we 
encourage them to go to trades. 

4082. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Do you assist 
them to go to trades? — Yes. We give apprentice 
fees, where necessary, and we try to get others of 
them to go to the workshops for the blind. 

4083. How do you reconcile the statement that 
they remain six years in the school and get a literary 
education, with the statement that they work in the 
workshops? — Some go and work in the evening at 
printing, matmaking, dressmaking, in the laundry, &c. 

4084. Mr. Naish. — As regards the blind children, 
what education do they receive ? — An ordinary 
English education. 

4085. How are they taught to read ? — By raised 
type. Moon’s system is what is used principally. 

4086. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Are you able to 
make any provision for the blind on leaving the in- 
stitution, or do you find difficulty in getting trades 
for them? — We taught them at one time, in the 
institution, rope making and twine spinning, but we 
had to discontinue that. The only trade that is at 
present carried on in the institution is mat making. 

Many of them when they went home found a difficulty 
in getting materials, and even when they made the mats 
they found it difficult to get them sold. Some of the 
friends of the blind hearing this— the idea was started 
by a lady — a movement was got up to establish 
workshops in Belfast for the blind. A considerable 
•number of our committee are on the committee for the 
workshops for the blind, and we try to get every blind 
inmate of our institution into the workshops for the 
blind. Some deaf and dumb are also employed in 
these workshops. 

4087. Mr. Naish. — Are all the children in these 
schools taught free? — We have no hard and fast line 
.on that subject. Where the parents are able to pay 
we try to get them to pay. Many are unable, and 
others not willing. 

S 2 
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Oct. 13, 1880 . 4088. Some of them do pay ? — Yes. I see one pays 

Rev John 10®- » two pay 21s., one pays £2, four pay two guineas, 

Kinghan. three pay £3, three pay £4, five pay i 5, two pay £0, 

one pays £6 10s., two pay £12 annually, in all about 
£120. 

4089. That bears a very small proportion to the 
expenses of the building! — Very small. 

4090. Some of the children are received from the 
boards of guardians ? — Yes. 

4091. What do the boards of guardians pay ? — Some 
of them are very chary about paying anything. We 
receive from one board £3 a year, and 3s. a week from 
another. Others pay £15 a year. 

4092. Professor Dougherty. — Can you tell whether 
there are many deaf and dumb children in the work- 
houses of Ulster ? — I don’t think so. 

4093. You will be able to furnish us with the 
number paid for by the guardians? — Yes. 

4094. Tell us the moneys you have invested ? — We 
have laid before you a list of our investments. 

4095. I see you lent on mortgage £5,000? — Yes. 

4096. The Davidson bequest, is that an annual 
payment? — We have nothing to do with the manage- 
ment of that. The minister of Lisburn and the clerk 
of the General Assembly have the keeping up of a 
tombstone in a certain graveyard, and they give us, 
I think, one-third of the balance. 

4097. Dr. Traill. — How much is that ?• — We get 
£15 5s. 

3098. Mr. Naish. — T he interest from these moneys 
comes to £290 a year? — Not including the ground 
rents about that. 

4099. You are also entitled to ground rents? — Yes. 

4100. What do these amount to ? — Between £600 
and £700. 

4101. IIow do you hold those lands ? — In perpetuity, 

4102. Do you pay any head rent for them ? — We do 
not. 

4103. These lands are all in Belfast? — Yes, with 
Parliamentary title ; they were sold under the Town 
Council’s Act of Parliament. 

4104. Absolute freehold property ? — Absolute free- 
hold property. 

4105. They are let to a number of tenants? — Yes. 
We have out of these premises in Royal Avenue £687. 
In addition we have the grounds on which the Institu- 
tion stands. 

4106. How do you hold that? — On lease for lives 
renewable for ever. 

4107. What is the ground rent ? — £60. 

4108. Have you got any property besides? — There 
is an annual payment from the Charitable Commis- 
sioners of £1 11s., a Mrs. M'Cluney’s legacy, and we 
have fifty shares in a gas company bequeathed to us 
by a gentleman in Holywood, they produce £5 a year. 

4109. You pay no rates or taxes? — Not for the 
Institution. And the property in Royal Avenue is 
exempt from poor rates by the lease from the Cor- 
poration. We allow to the tenants income tax, but 
it is returned to us from the Income Tax Office. 

4110. What is the amount of subscriptions you 
receive? — Pretty much about the same each year. 
We had about £112 from what we call annual sub- 
scriptions last year. We had contributions from 
auxiliaries — we have 143 auxiliaries in the several 
towns of Ulster, nearly all of which we visit annually. 
We received £1,181 Is. Id. from these, and from other 
subscriptions independent of these we got £114. 

4111. And how much from boards of guardians? 

About £900. 

4112. Dr. Traill. — What did you get from ser- 
mons and collections? — Nothing. 

4113. Are not there sermons and collections in 
Belfast ? — There were many years ago. But inasmuch 
as the members of the congregations were subscribing, 
and as a great many new objects were before them, 
they had to cease that, and I don’t think for twenty- 
five years we got anything from that source. 


4114. Mr. Naish.— Your income is somethin-* 
£3,000 a year ? — Something about that. ° 0,1 

4115. What is the staff you maintain in the imt;- 
tution ?— Ten officers, if I include the medical man * 

4116. Dr. Traill. — Is he paid ?— Yes ; a small s 

4117. Mr. Naish. — How many are teachers 

4H8. What are they paid?— With the exception 

of the mechcal man and the clerk they are boarde 
also. For instance, I was paid £210 a year with 1 
allowance for board ; Mr. Bryden gets £l8l Is 
with an allowance for board ; Mr? Beattie, £100 ' 
year with an allowance for board ; Mr. Wylie £40 
without board. The medical man £25, aud the matron 
£50, and Mr. Harris, £50, both boarded ; and there 
are three others that get £66 3s. 4 d., they *et their 
board also — making in all £725 4s. lOd, in 1885. 

4119. In addition to that there is the board you 
speak of? — Yes. J 


4120. How is the government of the institution 
carried on ? — By a committee. 

4121. How is that committee at present elected?— 

By the annual meeting. It is held in December every 
year in Belfast. } 

4122. Is it pretty largely attended ?— Sometimes it 
is and sometimes it is not. All public meetings have 
fallen off very much. I recollect when the meetings 
of the town mission were so large that May-street 
church could hardly hold the people. Now they are 
held in a-small room. 

4123. Is there any rule as to the number of each re- 
ligious denomination that are to be appointed on the com- 
mittee ? — There is not. But it has been almost a rule 
that if there be a vacancy of a member of the Irish 
Church a member of the Irish Chui’ch is put on, and 
a Presbyterian in the room of a Presbyterian. 

4124. Dr. Traill. — They are about half-and-half? 
— Yes. 

4125. Mr. Naisii. — Tt is now proposed that there 
should be an actual rule ? — Yes. 

4126. On what ground? — As you are to adjudicate 
on this business, they thought it better to make it that 
no one party could take advantage of the other, 

4127. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— You have never 


had any difficulty in the matter ? — I may say we have 
not. About 1846 or 1847 there. was a difficulty about 
a teacher, but there has been no difficulty since. 

4 1 28. But you don’t anticipate any difficulty if you 
are allowed to work half-and-half? — We don’t antici- 
pate any difficulty. 

4129. Mr. Naish. — Could you tell me the religious 
denominations of the pupils ? — As far as I can make 
it out it is, Presbyterians about seventy-one, Church 
fifty-one, Methodist two, and one Covenanter - , I think. 

4130. Professor Dougherty. — I suppose you may 
reckon the Covenanter as a Presbyterian ? — I suppose 
so. 


4131. Mr. Naish. — Who are the persons who vote 
at this annual meeting? — Life members who have 
contributed £10 or upwards, and subscribers of£l a 
year, and collectors of £3 a year. 

4132. You don’t propose to make any alteration in 
that respect? — No. 

4133. What are the powers of the committee? — 
Hitherto they have had all power over the affair's of 
the institution, they make all the appointments. 

4 1 34. Are the appointments held during the pleasure 
of the committee ? — Yes. 

4135. How often do they meet ? — Once a month. 

3136. Who keeps the accounts ? — I have the super- 
vision, but there is an accountant as well. I am 
answerable as to all matters of account. 

4137. Are the accounts audited ? — They are. 

4138. Who audits them ? — They were audited last 
year by Mr. Sinclair, J.P. for the county Antrim. 

4139. You propose to take larger powers for the 
investment of your trust funds — have you found any 
inconvenience from your present powers ? — No. 

4140. Where did you get this £5,0C0 lent on 
mortgage? — £4,500 from the late Mrs. Wilson, of 
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London, and the remainder of it from a legacy from 4161. How is it that the deaf and dumb children Oct. 13 , lass, 
another lady. are not taught the Shorter Catechism ? — It is very 

4141. When was that lent? — Perhaps twenty-five difficult for partially educated deaf mutes to compre- Kinghan. 
years u" 0 . fiend the Shorter Catechism. 

^ 4112? The American mortgages, how did they come 4162. Is it easier to comprehend the Church Cate 
into the society’s hands? — It was money that was chism? — Well, it is shorter. 

invested by the society. American Freehold Mort- 4163. Dr. Traill — I s there not a difficulty with a 
irage Bonds, I think, they are called. deaf and dumb child in understanding extemporary 

8 4143. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I s your interest prayer? — You can make it simple enough, 
regularly paid ? — Regularly. 4164. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — W hat is the 

4144. Have you any idea what the market price difference between the best way of communicating 

j s ? ] don’t know. ideas to deaf and dumb and to other people? — It is 

4145. Professor Dougherty. — A re they quoted rather slower and very diffei'ent in other respects. 

on the Stock Exchange ? — I heard the agent say they 4165. And you want special training and intelli- 
vere asked for. gence ? — Yes. If it be a mere matter of communi- 

4146. Mr. Naish. — O ne of these, £450, is invested eating with the deaf and dumb you can communicate 
ju the names of Mr. Sinclair and Mr. Shaw ? — Mr. more rapidly by signs than by speaking on the fingers. 

Shaw is dead. 4166 Dr. Traill. — I sthe public worship conducted 

4147. And another £400 is in the name of Mr. by signs? — It is, and by the manual alphabet. 

Montgomery ? — He is the treasurer. He is a director 4167. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — H ow long does it take 
of the Northern Bank. an average deaf and dumb child to learn to speak by 

4148. Who are your trustees? — J. B. Houston, signs?- It is very difficult to say that. They under- 
Heiiry Hugh M'Neile, Thomas Sinclair, Chas. W. stand signs very soon. 

Shaw — he is dead. Mr. A. D. Lemon has been appointed 3168. One year? — He learns perhaps 200 or 300 
successor to Mr. Chas. W. Shaw. names of objects, as many adjectives, and perhaps will 

4149. Why was this American freehold mortgage, be able to join these and a few simple sentences, such 
which stands in the name of Mr. Montgomery alone, as, “ I am well,” “ I am not ill,” in a year. A child 
not transferred to the trustees ? — I could not tell you. three or four years old will understand English better 

4150. Dr. Traill. — I s he one of your regular trus- than a child deaf and dumb after three or four years’ 

tees ? — He is our treasurer. training. 

4151. What is the value of your gas shares? — I 4169. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — D o you find that 

don’t know. I rather think we cannot sell them. mental deficiency generally accompanies the physical 

4152. Are they fully paid up? — It appears they weakness ?— Not always. We meet occasionally with 

are. I understand that £2 shares sold for 25s. the imbecile cases, and after giving them a trial we get 
other day. them to return home, or have them sent to the 

4153. Mr. Naish.— -A re your committee anxious to Stewart Institution. 

be incorporated, so that they will not require to go to 4170. Is the average intelligence equal to that of 
the expense of transfer deeds or the appointment of other children ? — Not on the whole, but we have 
new trustees ? — Certainly. Because it costs us a good many bright cases. 

deal of trouble at present. 4171. Mr. Naish I think you mentioned that 

4154. Professor Dougherty. — H ow many of your you have resolutions of committee there with refer- 
piipils are receiving instruction in the German system ? ence to the carrying on of trades in the institution ? — 

—About twenty or twenty-five. Yes, in the report of 1876 there is a reference to it, 

4155. How many of the teachers are qualified to and also in the report of 1873. 

give that instruction? — Three teachers are qualified. 4172. Professor Dougherty. — A re all your pupils 

4156. Have you formed any opinion as to the rela- drawn from the province of Ulster? — We have one 
live merits of the systems ? — I believe that on the pupil, a blind child, from county Carlow. 

whole the old system will succeed better, with a larger 4173. Is he a Presbyterian ? — A Methodist, 
number of children. _ 4174. Have you ever had applications from Pres- 

4157. Do you happen to know what is the prevalent byterians from the south and west? — I forget. T 
opinion on the subject ? — There is a divided opinion, think we have not had any applications. 

borne who are against it are trying it merely to satisfy 4175. Do you happen to know where the Presby- 
public opinion. . . terian children of the south and west go to? — I think 

4158. You will be surprised to hear that this insti- they go to Claremont. 

tution was described to us in Dublin as a Presbyterian 4176. We were told that there were no Presby- 
institution — I need hardly ask you whether that is terians attending Claremont? — It is quite possible, 
accurate ? — It certainly is not. They are mostly among the poorer classes, and I 

4159. Your governing body and your constituency think: the Presbyterians there are not among the 
are both mixed ? — They are composed of about equal poorer classes. 

numbers of both Churches. 4177. Mr. Shaw . — In reference to the Davidson 

4160. What provision do you make for the religious bequest? — It is part of a sum of money left by a 
instruction of the pupils belonging to the different Mr. Davidson, of Lisburn, for missionary objects 
denominations ? — They are taught together the doc- connected with the church, and among the rest £15 

nues common to the two Churches. We don’t make a year to the deaf and dumb institution. On a 
nine 1 distinction. But the members of the Irish Church petition the Master of the Rolls made a decree mak- 
w 10 ave arrived at that stage that they can learn and ing the General Assembly and one Presbyterian 
omprcliend the Church catechism are taught the minister of Lisburn for the time being trustees of that 
catechism, and some Presbyterians are taught the Pres- fund. 

A ^kteckism. I cannot say that many of the 4178. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Y ou have nothin" 

1 ? ,', uu , ,. u , children learn the Shorter Catechism, to do with the management of it ? — We have nothin" 
out the blind, who are Presbyterians, do. to do with it. 0 
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Oct. is. 1886 STANHOPE-STREET SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Orr, Solicitor, stated that the trustees of this sioners ; and after a conversation as to tl 
school were anxious to hand it over to the Commis- visions of the will, ie P r o- 

The Rev. Alexander Gordon, M.A., sworn and examined. 

Rev. Alexander 4179. Lord Justice FitzGibbon — Y ou have been the same spirit in carrying 6ut the will - for d .• 
Gordon, m. a. acting as one of the executors of the late Mr. Whitla ? — her time the Rev. J ohn Scott Porter acted ’as man 111118 

Not as an executor. I have acted as correspondent 4201. Professor Dougherty. How long did^vT 

to the school at the request of the executors. Rev. John Scott Porter act as manager ? He acted 

4180. You have been in correspondence with the correspondent from 31st December 1855 till s aS 

National Board? — Yes, the National Board has recog- time in October, 1877. ’ ’ 0Ine 

nised me as correspondent. 4202. He was nominally correspondent and v' 

4181. Who is it proposed will now take charge of tually manager of the school at the date of Mr. WkitlaT 

the school? — It is proposed to appoint trustees. will? — For years after the date of the will ti, S 

4182. How is it suggested they shall be chosen ? — date of the will is 18G2. 

Five trustees— the Mayor ex-officio, the present Master Mi-. Orr . — His death would be about that time 

of the Rolls, and three others. . Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— C ould we not get’ lav 

4183. The Master of the Rolls is not resident in representatives from the neighbourhood ? y 

Belfast? — He is rather interested in the school on Mr. Orr . — You have them there. 

account of his father’s connexion with it. The school Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — M y difficulty is not as 
was practically founded by the late Rev. John Scott to the gentlemen you name. The difficulty is in 
Po ^ er ; keeping them up by co-option. Could the Non- 

4184. Tne will provides that the school shall be Subscribing congregation nominate a couple of laymen ? 

open to the children of the poor without distinction — I have no doubt they would be very glad to do so if 
of religion? — Yes. you think that is in accordance with the provisions’of 

4185. Dr. Traill. — A re you a Unitarian your- the will. 

self?— A Non-Subscribing Presbyterian. 4203. Professor Dougherty.— D o you think it a 

4186. Is that the same thing? — It is my ecclesi- suitable body to elect the members of the governing 

astical distinction. body ? — As suitable as any other ecclesiastical body ° 

4187. Professor Dougherty — Y ou prefer to de- 4204. Is there any other public body that you could 

scribe yourself in that way ? — Certainly. suggest, not ecclesiastical ? — I don’t think that in 

4188. Dr. Traill. — H ave you anything to do with Belfast there is any public body connected with 
the mission also ? — I have nothing to do with the education. 

management of the mission. 4205. Having an interest in education ? — I don’t 

4189. Whom is the mission under? — It is governed think that there is. 

by a committee. 4206. Dr. Traill. — I s there to be an intermediate 

4190. What is the nature of the mission? — It is branch added to the National school — is the endowment 

for the ordinary purposes of a town mission. to be used in making the National school more than 

4191. Is it to a particular denomination or is it to an ordinary National school? — It never has been so 

all denominations ? — To all denominations. used. 

4192. To work among the poor ? — Yes. 4207. It has been used for paying rates, expenses of 

4193. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — W hat isthepre- furniture, books, and in supplementing the emoluments 
sent condition of the school ? — I have prepared some of the teachers ? — Yes. 

statistics* of the school. (Handed in.) 4208. Professor Dougherty. — W ould it be a 

4194. The number on your rolls during the second suitable application of any portion of this fund to 
quarter, 1886, would be about 180, and the attendance establish scholarships in connexion with the technical 
about 130? — Yes. Just at this moment, owing to the school, which, I understand, exists in Belfast? — I 
unfortunate commotion in Belfast, the attendance is at should think not at all. The object was to secure 
an abnormally low ebb. In fact I was obliged to good teachers for this school. 

close the school on account of that. It is in the im- 4209. But if you could secure good teachers for the 
mediate neighbourhood of the disturbed districts. school and have a surplus endowment, would it be in 

4195. Could you give us any suggestions as regards accordance with the spirit of the will to devote any 

the governing body that would be likely to make it portion of the funds for the purpose I have men- 

more permanent ; for a governing body so small as tioned? — No, because he contemplated that any surplus 
four, co-opted, is likely to ruu down ? should go in a particular direction. 

4196. Mr. Orr . — Would not the Charitable Com- 4210. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — W e have now 

missioners take it over 1 — No. I don’t think it matters sufficiently got the circumstances of the school. If 

much what the governing body is. A National school you leave us the statistics* and the will, we will before 

does not require a governing body. It requires a publishing the draft scheme have some further coin- 
person who will be a medium of communication with munication with you. If you can in the meantime 
the National Board. The check on the manager is consider some proposals for giving continued vitality 
that if the school is not properly managed the results to the governing body besides co-opting, we would like 
fees will go down, and their Inspector reports un- you to do so. The testator desired that the lay 
favourably. element on the board should predominate. (To 

4197. And they withdraw the grant ? — Yes. Witness .) — How near is the next National school to 

4198. And that means the destruction of the it? — Just opposite. 

schools ?— Yes. 4211. What religious body is it in connection with! 

4199. The will provides that the school shall be — It is in connection with one of the Presbyterian 
conducted without any distinction as regards religion churches. 

or sect. The testator further says, “I desire the said 4212. Is there any neigbouring National school 
school shall not be placed under the control of the under Roman Catholic management ? — I could not say. 
minister of, or in connexion with, any particular It is not a Catholic district. 

congregation or sect?”— Yes. 4213. Have you found it possible to expend the 

4200. Dr. Traill. — H ow do you reconcile that whole of the endowment on the school ? — I have not 
with your being manager ? — I don’t think it is con- endeavoured to do so. I have made all the payments 
sistent. Miss Whitla, one of the testatox-s, acted in Miss Whitla was in the habit of making. 

* See Appendix B., No. X., p. 324. 
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4214. Could you tell tlie classification of the teacher i 
I could not. Miss Whitla left £100, not £100 a 
year, to the school. 

1 Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Who has it ? 

Mr. Orr . — The minister. 

4215. Dr. Tit Aim,.— Is it not the intention that this 
school should not be in any way under the control 
of the minister? 

Mr. Orr . — The bequest is a sum of £100, the said 
sura to be paid to the minister or clergyman for the 
time being of the First Non-Subscribing congregation 
in Rosemary-street to be applied by him at his 
absolute discretion. 

4216. Dr. Traill. — (To witness) — Did you become 
the legatee of that? — Yes. 

4217. And have you it? — Yes. It is rather more 
than that. I have been holding it with a view of 
handing it over to whatever governing body might be 
appointed. 

4218. Is it your wish to hand it over to the 


governing body that might be appointed under a 
scheme drawn up by ns ? — Yes. I would prefer that 
it should be handed over to the governing body. It 
would bedesirable forthem to have some money in hand. 

4219. Professor Dougherty. — Which would you 
prefer — a mixed governing body or a governing body 
composed of members of youv own congregation ? — I 
would prefer an unmixed body ; but I think there 
should be official members to keep the thing going, 
such as the Mayor for the time being. 

4220. Without any restriction as to religious deno- 
mination ? — Without any restrictions. Such ex-officios 
usually work well. 

Mr. Orr . — It is very difficult to suggest anyone but 
a clergyman, but in consequence of the provision of the 
will, in appointing a clergyman, we set the will aside. 

4221. Professor Dougherty. — Was Mr. Whitla a 
member of Mr. Gordon’s congregation? 

Mr. Orr . — He was, that is to say, of the congrega- 
tion of which Mr. Gordon is now minister. 


THE SULLIVAN SCHOOLS, HOLYWOOD. 


The Rev. Charles James M'-Alester sworn and examined 


4222. Lord FitzGibbon. — You are honorary secre- 
tary to the Governors of the Sullivan Schools, 
Holy wood? — Yes. 

4223. How were you appointed ? — I was appointed 
at tlie opening of the schools. The whole matter 
seemed at that time to rest on Mr. Greg, to whom 
the sum of £2,000 was given, and by whom the com- 
mittee was appointed ; and to that committee I was 
appointed secretary. I had been secretary previously 
of the National school. 

4224. Have you got a copy of the scheme settled 
by the Court of Chancery for the upper school? — 
Yes. 


4225. What is the governing bo,dy of the lower 
school — the National school ? — The National school is 
governed by a committee, of which I am secretary 
also. 

4226. Who constitute the committee ? — The first 
arrangement was to have a minister of religion and 
a layman from each of the principal congregxtions in 
Holywood. 

4227. Kindly give their names ? — The trustees are 
John Rintoul, John Anderson, and myself. 

4228. Who appointed the three trustees ? — They 
tfere appointed under the will of Dr. Sullivan. 

4229. How are they replaced in the event of a 
vacancy ?— We have to go to the Court of Chancery. 

4230. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — The will merely 
gives £4,000 “ in trust for the benefit of the schools 
which I have established in Holywood”? — Yes. 

4231. It must be under the original establishment 
of the schools that the trustees are appointed ? — 
I thought you asked for the trustees of the upper 
school. 

4232. No ? — There were no trustees for the lower 
school. We became trustees of theresiduary estate of Dr. 
Sullivan, and it was from that residuary estate that we 
erected the upper school ; the executors’ trust of tlie 
residue. was for promoting in their judgment national 
or unsectarian education in Holywood. The testator 
apointed James Gibson, John Rintoul, and the Rev. 

aqV? ^‘Afester to be executors of his will. 

4-33. You are one of those trustees and Mr. Gibson 

is the second ?— Mr. Gibson is dead. Mr. Anderson 
was appointed in his place. Mr. Rintoul was a col- 
league of Dr. Sullivan. 

was ^ r - Anderson appointed? — We 
paid £32 to the Court. We had to go to the Court of 

umcory and a very costly matter it was. 

4-3o Is there any means at present available for 

appointing new trustees ?-None; except to go back 

yoii G C0Urt ° f CIiancei 7— ■ or to get power from 


4236. Who are the present committee?— The Rev. 
Henry Osborne of the Second Congregation of the 
General Assembly, Holywood ; Rev. Henry Halliday, 
Minister of the First Congregation in connexion with 
the General Assembly ; Rev. J. B. Crozier, vicar of 
Holywood ; they are generally selected by co-option. 

4237. Are these the only clergymen ? — Yes. 

4238. Where is the clause to be found by which the 
clergymen come in on the governing body ? — There is 
no clause. It was the practice in the National school 
which these Sullivan schools superseded. 

4339. Professor Dougherty. — You are a clergy- 
man ? — Yes. 

4240. And Dx\ Sullivan appointed you one of the 
executors of his will ? — He did. I was very frequently 
in communication with him in reference to the National 
schools, which were in existence before his death. 

4241. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Who elected the 
ministers ? — They were generally elected by co-option. 
For instance, Mr. Henderson was clergyman of the 
First Congregation before Mr. Halliday; Mr. Halliday 
succeeded him, and he was elected. 

4242. Under an arrangement made by Mr. Greg 
the National school was founded in the town of Holy° 
wood, subject to the trust deed, and Mr. Greg framed 
the committee to consist of each of the m inis ters 0 f 
religion in the parish, and of laymen from each con- 
gregation? — Yes. 

4243. Professor Dougherty. — Was that Dr. 
Sullivan’s wish ? — It was his wish. 

4244. Is it expressed in any way ? — I had a good 
deal of correspondence with him, and I think that 
is so. 

4245. Dr. Traill. — How did Mr. Greg come in ? 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— The original foundation 

of the whole thing is in a letter to Mr. Greg. 

Witness . — Dr. Sullivan was in early life much in- 
debted to Mr. Greg’s father. 

4246. Professor Dougherty. — The Chancery 
scheme does not apply to the National schools?-— 
No. 

4247. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — It provides that : 
— “ In addition to the branches of elementary educa- 
tion now taught in the existing Sullivan schools, the 
internal management of the upper school shall belong 
to a committee, which shall in the first instance consist 
of the trustees of the testator’s will, and of the persons 
who at the date of the scheme constitute the committee 
of the Sullivan schools. The trustees for the time 
being shall always be ex-officio members of the com- 
mittee of the upper school,” and in the case of any 
vacancy, “ the trustees of the testator’s will, for the 
time being, shall appoint such person being resident in 
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the parish of Holy wood, as they or a majority of them 
shall think fit, to be a member of the committee of the 
upper school. The committee of the upper school 
shall not at any time exceed in number, exclusively of 
the trustees of the testator’s will, the number of per- 
sons who at the date of this scheme constitute the 
committee of the Sullivan schools, and no person shall 
be entitled to act as a member of the committee until 
he shall signify in writing, addressed to the trustees of 
the testator’s will for the time being, his approval of 
non-sectarian education as intended by the testator.” I 
believe the. meaning of those words, “ non-sectarian 
as intended by the testator” is to be gathered from 
his* letter to Mr. Greg ? — Yes. 

4248. The principles are these : — “ Should the 
National system of education be broken up or discon- 
tinued — which for the sake of Ireland I hope may 
never be the case — the principles of that system are 
nevertheless always to be acted on in this school. 
These principles are easily understood. In fact they 
were explained in two words by the Archbishop of 
Dublin, in his speech on the subject in the House of 
Lords, so early as the year 1833 — namely, that the 
foundation of the National system of education in 
Ireland is this — that with regard to religious instruc- 
tion there is to bo no restriction — no compulsion.” 

Rev. Mr. O’Laverty. — Is there anything in his will 
that this trust is to be expended as long as National 
education exists 1 

Lord Justice FitzGibbox. — It is just the other 
way. 

Rev. Mr. O'Laverty. — So that as long as National 
education exists it would seem that this money was 
for the benefit of National education. 

42 L9. Lord Justice FitzGibbox (to witness). — 
Besides the clex'gymen, who are the other members? 
— Dr. Dunlop, Alfred Munster, Richard Patterson, 
Francis Adens Heron, and John Greeuhill. 

4250. On what principle were they selected? — 
First, as representing certain denominations ; latterly, 
we selected others who are particularly interested in the 
school. Dr. Dunlop is an Episcopalian, a member of 
the Church of Ireland ; Mr. Munster is a Non-Sub- 
scribing Presbyterian ; Mi - . Richard Patterson, a Non- 
Subscribing Presbyterian; Mr. Heron is an Episco- 
palian ; and Mr. John Greenhill is a Methodist. 

4251. So that the only bodies represented are the 
Irish Church, the Non-Subscribing Presbyterians, and 
the Methodists? — The Rev. Mr. Halliday and Rev. 
Mr. Osborne are Presbyterians, and a gentleman 
whom we have asked, but from whom we have got no 
answer, Mr. Alexander Finlay, is a Presbyterian. 

4252. Dr. Traill. — Did you invite the priests of 
the Roman Catholic Church to join in any way ? — We 
did. 

4253. Did they refuse ? — They did. 

4254. Rev. Mr. O'Laverty. — Did you invite me, 
the parish priest ? — Yes. 

4255. What date?— 1880. 

1256. Were you in existence before that? — Yes. 

4257. For how many years?— From 1859. 

4258. And you did not invite the parish priest 
until 1880? — We did not. At the time the schools 
were opened the whole matter rested with Mr. Greg, 
and it was my desire that the priest of Ballymacarrett, 
Mr. Killen, should be one of our number. That 
desire was also strongly entertained by my friend, Mr. 
Denham, who was the predecessor of Mr. Osborne; 
but Mr. Greg overruled us in the matter, and Mr. 
Killen was excluded on the ostensible ground that 
he was not residing in Holy wood. At that time there 
was a curate in Holywood, but it could not have been 
in my mind that he was a resident curate, and if I 
had been aware of it I should have pressed the matter 
on Mr. Greg, because I was anxious to have a repre- 
sentative of the Roman Catholics on the board. 

4259. Rev. Mr. O'Laverty. — At what date was 
that ?— It was in 1861. 

4210 You did not know that there was any priest 


residing in Holywood ? — I may have known that W 
M‘ Ales ter was there, but I did not know that he 
sided there. I am afraid it was for the purposed 
excluding the priest that that resolution was passed 

4261. Professor Dougherty.— When vL A.. 

resolution passed? at 

4262. Lord J ustice FitzGibbox.— It is in the renm* 

of 1880, which is to the effect that Mr. M‘Alester in 
formed us that at the time of the establishment of the 
school there was, in one sense, no parish priest in the 
parish ; that there was a parish priest, but that he was 
non-resident, and that ho was left out ostensibly on the 
ground of non-residence, but in reality on the ground 
that Mr. Greg was of opinion that it would not work 
smoothly. (To witness )— You were not one of those 

who thought so?- -No; on the contrary, in 1867 the 
committee passed a resolution, requesting Mr. Greo- 
to appoint representatives of the Roman Catholic and 
Methodist Churches, and as the present Roman 
Catholic clergyman avowedly holds views opposed to 
the mixed education as intended to be carried out by 
Dr. Sullivan, with Mr. Greg’s consent, two Roman 
Catholic laymen were appointed, but they declined to 


Rev. Mr. O'Laverty . — They were not appointed 
until I made a great deal of noise upon the matter, and 
it was only an insult to them. The church objected 
to what was called mixed education. It was the 
general principle in its worst development. I also ob- 
jected to the constitution of the committee. 

4263. Lord Justice' FitzGibbox. — That being so 
as regards the past, you have gone on ever since work- 
ing with the board of governors, all of whom are 
Protestants ? — Yes. 


4264. And is the attendance at your school ex- 
clusively Protestant ? — There is one Roman Catholic; 
I believe her attendance is accidental. 

4265. What is your intention as regards the future? 
— Exactly as it was in the past. I knew Dr. Sullivan 
very intimately, and how strongly he was attached to 
what he calls unsectarian education — that all denomi- 
nations should be taught togethex - — and he drew my 
attention to sevei - al statements of Archbishop 
Murray and Archbishop Crolly who, at the time of 
the establishment of the National system of education, 
dwelt on the enormous advantages that would accrue 
to Ireland from the children of different denomina- 
tions mixing in the same school. Many persons were 
vei - y hopeful that this would woi’k very well ; but in 
course of time, and this was a sad day to Dr. Sullivan, 
the Roman Catholic clergy assumed an attitude of 
hostility. I think that Mr. O’Laverty would not sign the 
document required of all the members of the committee 
expressing an approval of the non-sectarian system of 
education as intended by Dr. Sullivan. I said it was 
an utter absurdity to ask to put on a Roman Catholic 
clergyman, especially a man who is in utter opposi- 
tion to the principles on which the school is founded. 
The school is open to all who will come. If Mr. 
O’Laverty will go on our committee we will be very 
glad to have him ; but we do press strongly that the 
education should be united education. 

4266. The upper school is conducted on the same 
principle ? — Perfectly so. 

4267. Dr. Traill. — Is thei - e any i - eligious instruc- 
tion given in the schools ? — In the National school, 
fi - om half past two till three is given to religious 
instruction. 

4268. Of what Church ? — Of different churches. 

4269. Is there room for all the children of the 
different churches simultaneously ? — Yes. 

4270. Professor Dougherty. — By whom? — By the 
teacher and assistants, and monitors, or a lay member 
from one of the churches. 

4271. I see by the second rule of November 19th, 
1861, that the Scriptures are to be read daily for halt 
an hour and that clergymen are to have liberty to 
attend and give religious iristi-uction one day in the 
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. "We meet on Thursday, from ten to eleven 
llock and the Rev. Mr. Osborne, or Rev. Mr. 
Walliday takes the children belonging to their church, 
T take those belonging to my church, and Mr. 
Crozier takes those belonging to his ; and the Methodist 
clergyman also attends. 

427 9 The rule says that the religious instruction 
is to be given on Mondays, from 11.30 to 12.30? — 
Latterly they have agreed that it should be on Thursday. 

4273. I find in the minutes of June 5th, 1862, that 
the secretary read a letter from the Rev. Patrick 
M'Alester, Roman Catholic curate. In this letter he 
complains that there is not a Roman Catholic teacher 
who might attend to the religious instruction at the 
hour named, and in reply to this a letter was 
written stating that a Roman Catholic assistant master 
would be immediately appointed. A letter was also 
read at a meeting on the 1st July, 1862, from the 
Bev. Mr. M'Alester, stating that as soon as a Roman 
Catholic was appointed he would make, arrangements 
with him for the religious instruction of the children. 
Have you any Roman Catholic teacher at present ? — 
No • because there are no Roman Catholic children in 


the schools. 

4274. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — How many were in at- 
tendance at that time? — I don’t recollect. 

4275. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Having regard 
to the fundamental principle laid down by Mr. Sulli- 
van, the founder, could you make any suggestions how 
this system of mixed education could have a better 
chance ? — Inasmuch as all religious denominations are 
on a par there, and no interference with the religion 
of any child, if Mr. O’Laverty would consent to Roman 
Catholic representation on the committee, the school 
might be more successful. 

4276. Rev. Mr O’Laverty. — What proportion* would 
the Roman Catholics have in proportion to the general 
committee ? 

4277. Professor Dougherty. — What is the popula- 
tion of Holy wood ? 

Mr. Anderson.— About 3,500. 

4278. Dr. Traill. — What proportion are Roman 
Catholics ? 

Mr. Anderson. — I should say about one-tenth. 

4279. Dr. Traill (to witness). — At any rate you 
propose to give them the same representation as the 
others ? — Y es. 

4280. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Are the rules regarding 
religious instruction the same as those adopted by the 
National Board? — Yes. 

4281. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — And you make 
provision that any clergyman may attend to give 
religious instruction? — Yes. 

4282. Rev. Mr. O'Laverty. — The priest was ex- 
cluded at that period because he did not reside in the 
town? — That was ostensibly the ground. 

4283. And all the other clergymen lived in the 
town? — Yes. 

4284. Except yourself? — I was living in the town 
then. The meaning was that the minister officiating 
in the church in the town should be included. 

4285. Did the priest officiate in the church in the 
town? — I don’t know. 

4286. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — We need not go 
back to this. Mr. M'Alester, with the majority of 
the board, thought that the exclusion was only osten- 
sibly on the ground that the priest did not reside in 
the parish. 


Professor Dougherty. — And the person really 
responsible for the exclusion was Mr. Greg. 

4287. Fou have 354 on the rolls of the National 
School ?_Yes. 


4288. And your average attendance is 282 ?--Yes. 

4289. In i.880 the number on your roll was 258? — 
Yes. 

4290. And the number in attendance 192 — there- 
fore you have largely increased ? — Yes. 

4291. At the upper school the average attendance 
is 109 1— Yes. 


4292. Whereas in 1880 you only had thirty ? — Oct. is, issc. 

Vcs- . Kev. Charles 

4293. To what do you attribute the mcrease? — James 
First, to the admission of girls, and secondly, to the M'Alester. 
appointment of Mr. Speers, who is a very popular 
teacher; and a number of boys, to the number of 

thirty, came into the upper school from the National 
School. 

4294. Dr. Traill. — What religious denomination 
did Dr. Sullivan belong to himself? — He was con 
nected with the Church of Ireland. In that Church 
there are varieties of opinion as to this question of 
mixed education. I cannot give you accurate infor- 
mation with regard to the accounts. The solicitors in 
Dublin, Messrs. Davis and Montfort, have kept the 
accounts. 

4295. Have you a capital account ? — Yes. 

4296. Rev. Mr. O'Laverty. — Have you given an 
account of the money spent on the upper school ? — 

We have it. 

4297. One of the items that yon put down under 
the head of income is interest on £4,084 5s. 10 d. por- 
tion of Dr. Ritchie’s mortgage ? — Yes, it is part of a 
mortgage of £10,000 on Dr. Ritchie’s property. 

4298. And portion of that belongs to the lower 
school ? — In the other account you will find £5,915 
14s. 2d. portion of Dr. Ritchie’s mortgage. That 
makes £10,000. 

4299. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What is your 
title to the premises ? — The upper school is on ground 
which we purchased out. Rent is charged on the 
other buildings, held, I think, on lease for 500 years. 

We first took the premises from Captain Harrison on 
which the schools are built, but we took additional 
ground to make a playground. 

4300. Who holds your deeds? — The deeds are in 
the keeping of Messrs. Davis and Montfort. 

4301. Are the leases made to the trustees? — The 
first lease was made to Mr. Greg, but it was con- 
veyed to the trustees. 

4302. And, of course, you propose to incorporate 
your governing body so as to avoid the cost of trans- 
ferring from one set of trustees to another ? — Yes, I 
should be glad also that we should have more power 
to invest money. Dr. Sullivan does not specify any 
mode of investment, and therefore the trustees are 
unnecessarily restricted. 

4303. Rev. Mr. O'Laverty. — You could give us a 
statement of the money expended in the purchase of 
the site and on the building of the upper school- 
house? — Certainly. Mr. O’Laverty ancl I are the 
best of friends, and I will give him any information 
he asks. 

4304. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — It is provided in the 
Chancery scheme that no person is to be entitled to 
act as a member of the committee who does not express, 
in writing his approval of non-sectarian education 
according to the views of the testator. Should you 
see any objection that a scheme should be drawn up 
carrying one the spirit of the founder’s intentions, but 
omitting this provision of the Chancery scheme ? — Not 
the least if the scheme embodies Dr. Sullivan’s views ; 
but I don’t think it would be desirable to have anyone 
on the committee who would not join in carrying 
out the trust in accordance with the intentions of 
the founder on the subject of non-sectarian education. 

4305. Do you see any objection to leaving out the 
clause which requires that every member, on his 
appointment, shall express his approval in writing, of 
the views of Dr. Sullivan on non-sectarian educa- 
tion? — No. 

4306. Would it not be a sufficient guarantee if you 
had a scheme providing that the system of education 
prescribed by the testator should be carried out in the. 
schools ? — Yes. 

4307. Rev. Mr. O' Laverty. — The resolution ad- 
mitting clergymen “ inhabitants of the town,” was 
that intended to exclude me ? — In order to answer 

T 
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that question, I should fiave to consult Mr. Gibson, 
who is gone. 

4308. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — At the time this 
rule was established you knew Father O’Laverty 
would not sign? — "Not only that, but that the body to 
which he belongs was opposed to this system. 

4309. Eev. Mr. O'Laverty. — Do you think that 
Dr. Sullivan intended his money simply for the use of 
a National school? — What do you mean by a National 
School. 

4310. A school under the Board ? — He would not 
have given it to a school such as yours. I think 
ours is the only National school in Holy wood in ac- 
cordance with his views. 

4311. Dr. Teaill.— The system has changed very 
much since ? — Yes. 

4312. And he was determined that if there was 

any change in that direction his money should not so 
to it?— Yes. i 6 

4313. Eev. Mr. O'Laverty — During Dr.Sullivan’s life 
were there not National schools such as you would call 
non-National schools, such as mine?— -There were 
such schools in Holy wood ; there was a Church school. 

4314. Professor Dougherty.— Was Dr. Sullivan 
alive when Mr. Greg exercised this discretionary 
power ? — He was. Not only was he alive, but he 
entirely approved of what Mr. Greg did. 

4315. Dr. Traill. — Have you any records to that 
effect? — No; but I was urging on the meeting the 
desirability of having Mr. Killen on the committee— 

I was urging it strongly, and Mr. Greg came over to 
me and said, “ Dr. Sullivan himself does not wish it.” 

4316. Eev. Mr. O'Laverty. — And that is the only 
authority you have, that Mr. Greg told you so?— 
Yes ; but I know that frequently, in correspondence 
with Dr. Sullivan, he expressed the same opinion. 

4317. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What Mr. Sul- 
livan says in his ‘letter is— “That a system of educa- 
tion founded upon such a principle as this should have 
met with so much opposition, has always been to me a 
matter of wonder and regret, particularly as I knew 
by the experience of every day for the last eight and 
twenty years, that it was producing the most benefi- 
cial and the most important results in every part of 
Ireland. In fact, I am firmly convinced that the 
general and gratifying improvement which has taken 
place in this country of late years is in no small 
measure due to the operation and effects of the 
National system of education ; and should the British 
House of Commons ever permit it to be broken up, 
and a separate and sectarian system of education to 
be substituted in its stead, I venture to predict that 
the consequences to this country will be most disas- 


trSte. In fact, id ‘do so, would be in the wort, 
'■1 *j » *<*• Ireland into 


camps, with clerical: -sentinels pacin'; tm and dm. 
prevent the people from holding in/ friendlv l 110 
mumcations.’ ” So that we very dearly see fmm 


letteis that what he wanted -was HMfcwTJCff 
as he understood it then ? — Yes. tlon 


4318. Not separate schools like some NaHnn„i 
•schools of the present time?— No. atl0Ual 


1868 19 ’ Dr - Traill -— In what year did he die?— 


4320. Mr. Naish.— Did Dr. Sullivan retire f rtmi 

the service of the National Board ? He was in f a i]i „ 

health for some time. He retired on pension soma 
years before he died. 


4321. Did he live in Dublin?— In Kingstown. 

. 4322. Did he come to Holy wood?— He was never 
in Holywood from the time he was inspector of 
schools. 

4323. Dr. Traill. — You propose to introduce 
English history ?— That leads me to say that the aim 
the trustees had in getting this scheme was this— Dr 
Sullivan himself got his early education in Holywood. 
Then, through the kindness of Mr. Greg’s father he 
became a free pupil of the Belfast Academical Insti- 
tution. Thus we thought that a school which would 
provide such an education as he got in Belfast would 
be quite in accordance with his wishes. This school 
provides such an education for boys at one-third the 
ordinary rates. 

4324. Does that include English history?— It is 
taught in the upper school. 

4325. Because it is not included in the National 
schools ? — It is not. 

4326. You have no public grant for the upper 
school ? — There ‘is an income amounting to £250 a 
year from the endowment, but no public funds. 

4327. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Is there any 
other intermediate school in Holywood?— I think 
not. 


4328. And there is a want of an intermediate 
school for all denominations ?— There is. 

4329. Dr. Traill. — Are classics taught in the upper 
school ? — Oh, yes. Latin and Greek, and French and 
German, and the higher mathematics. 

4330. Have you sent in any pupils, for the Inter- 
mediate examinations ? — Yes. 

4331. Have you been successful?— Yes. 

4332. Eev. Dr. Molloy. — Your upper school has 
made considerable progress since the time of the last 
commission in 1879 ? — Yes. 


Adam Speers, 
n.sc. 


Adam Sixers, B.sc., sworn and examined. 


4333. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Are you the 
head-master of the upper school ?— Yes. 

4334. How long have you held that position? — 
Since 1st August last. 

4335. Had you any connexion with the schools 
before that?— I was head-master of the Sullivan male 
National school for twenty-two years. 

4336. Are you a classified National teacher? — I 
have held the first division of first class for twenty years. 

4337. I believe you have had scientific training 
besides ? — Yes. I am a Science Graduate of the Uni- 
versity of London. 

4338. Eev. Dr. Molloy.— Was it while you were 
head master of the National school that you graduated ? 
— Yes. 

4339. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You have 109 
at this upper school ?— Yes. They may be divided 
into two classes. ^ One class attends the school the 
whole time for the full course of instruction, and another 
class attends for one or two subjects at occasional 
times. The pupils that attend the whole day number 


fifty-one boys and thirty-nine girls, and the others 
amount to twenty — four boys and sixteen girls. 

4340. Are the boys and girls taught together?— 
They are. 

4341. What is the teaching staff? — The teaching 
staff at present is, besides myself, a French master who 
attends an hour in the morning, and a classical master 
who attends all day, a mathematical assistant who 
attends all day, and a third male assistant who attends 
all day, and teaches either mathematics or classics 
as may be required ; and a lady superintendent who 
attends all day. 

4342. Do your pupils all come from the neighbour; 
hood of Holywood ? — Fes, and from Sydenham, 
which is two or three miles from Holywood; one 
comes from Belfast. 

4343. What is your course of instruction ?— Eng- 
lish and Mathematics to all who attend the school for full 
time. About sixty of the students are learning Latin. 
About the same number are learning French ; sixteen 


•Appendix B., No. XI. (a), p. 325. 
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•e learning German ; six are also learning Greek ; and 
a! .] ' a n the school are learning natural science. 

° 4344. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — What is the course you 
teach in natural science?— The course in natural 
Philosophy and chemistry as required for the junior and 
iniddle grade of the Intermediate, or senior grade as the 
case may be, and also the matriculation (either the pass 
or honors course) for the Royal University. 

4345. Dr. Traill. — And the South Kensington 
course as well ? — Yes. 

4346. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — In the lower school you 
prepare pupils for the examinations of the Department 
of Science and Art ? — That work is now entirely con- 
nected with the upper school. Our laboratory — the 
one which I used in the lower school belongs to the 
upper school. 

4347. Have your pupils passed in the advanced 
stage as well as in the elementary stage ? — They have 
passed even in the honor stage. I had one this year 
who passed in honors. 

4348. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Does anyone 
pass from the lower school to the upper school ? — Yes. 
Those who are ambitious enough to wish to get a 
higher education. 

4349. Have you a better class of children attending 
the upper than the lower school ? — They are a better- 
class, taking them all in all ; because it is only, as a 
rule, the children of the better classes to whom parents 
care to give a higher education. 

4350. I find from the Report of 1880 (quotes from 
p. 172, last line but one, down to the words “ National 
School,” p. 173, line five.) Has that disappeared ? — It 
seems to have disappeared. We have a very large 
attendance at the upper school at present. In fact I 
consider we have nearly all the school-going children 
of the better class at the school. 

4351. Are there any Roman Catholic boys at the 
school ? — No. 

4352. Are there in the district any of the class who 
require intermediate education ? — I think there are. 

4353. Where do they get it? — I could not say. 
Some of them get it from Mr. O’Laverty. I know he 
teaches Latin to some boys. 

Rev. Mr. O’Laverty. — They generally go to St. 
Malachy’s. 

4354. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — They come up to 
Belfast ? 

Rev. Mr. O'Laverty. — Yes. 

4355. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Is there anything 
you wish to suggest ? — I should be very glad if the 
management of the school had some members of the 
Roman Catholic Church on it. I have always re- 
garded the absence of members of the Roman Catholic 
Church from the managing body as a great mistake. 

4356. Rev. Mr. O'Laverty. — Do you teach history 
in that school ? — We do. 

4357. And it has so far varied from the lines of the 
National Board? — The teaching of history was intro- 
duced, because history is a subject which is required 
for pupils going forward for the Intermediate Examina- 
tions. 

4358. Professor Dougherty. — Are you speaking 
now of the National school or the Upper school? — It 
is of the Upper school. History is not taught in the 
Lower school. It was always taught in the Upper 
school, because when the Upper school was opened it 
was intended to take advantage of the grants of the 
Intermediate Education Board, and of course their 
curriculum had to be adopted. 

4359. What is the course of history for the Inter- 
mediate Board ? — For the J unior Intermediate it is a 
general outline of English history, and for middle and 
senior grades a more minute knowledge of a particular 

4360. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — T hey give you a 
particular period and you may read any book for that 
period?— Yes. 

4361. Dr. Traill. — It is not compulsory on any 
pupij to learn it? — No pupil has ever declined to do so. 


4362. You would not force it on them ? — Certainly oct. is, 1836. 

not. 

4363. No more than you would force them to have a Speer8 ’ 
religious instruction ? — No. 

4364. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — C an you suggest 
any alteration that might be made which would be con- 
sistent with your trust, and would give an efficient 
intermediate education acceptable to persons of that 
denomination ? — The matter of history, so far as 
Intermediate education is concerned, is the only diffi- 
culty. 

4365. You cannot help that ? — No. 

4366. Professor Dougherty.— You would have no 
objection to teach it out of a Catholic text-book ? — No. 

4367. Dr. Traill. — I thought history was a state- 
ment of matters of fact ? — I thought so too. 

4368. Professor Dougherty. — B ut from different 
points of view? — Yes. 

4369. The Board of Intermediate Education re- 
commend different text-books, one for Catholic boys 
and one for Protestants ? — They do. 

4370. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — W hat do you find to be 
the most convenient text-book ? — I have had very little 
experience in teaching history for the Intermediate 
Examinations, but the one I use at present is Dr, 

Smith’s Smaller History of England. There is another 
matter that 1 would wish to mention. We have not 
sufficient rooms. We would requix-e a room for each 
member of the teaching staff, and if to provide this a 
sufficient amount of money could be raised in the town 
and neighbourhood it would be vei-y desirable. It 
would enable us to reserve one lai-ge-room of our Upper 
school buildings for laboi-atoi-y pui-poses. Our labora- 
tory only accommodates twelve students at once, and 
I should say we have three relays of students in 
analytical chemistry. 

Rev. Dr. Molloy. — T hat would be a matter for 
the governing body. 

4371. Professor Dougherty. — H ave you any ex- 
hibitions attached to the school ? — One or two that 
have been founded by the trustees — a £ 5 first-class 
exhibition, and a £Z exhibition. 

4372. Are these awarded and held in the Upper 
school ? — Yes. 

4373. Would you tliink it desii-able to found some 
exhibitions that would enable boys desiring to pass 
from the Lower school to the Upper school to get 
their education free? — According to the scheme those 
who have distinguished themselves very highly in the 
Lower school pass into the Upper school and get their 
education free. 

4374. Dr. Traill. — W hat are the fees in the Upper- 
school? — 10s. 6 d. per term for each subject taught, 
and one-third of that for all ex-pupils of National 
schools in the parish. 

4375. As regards the classes of the community, is 
there any difference between Holywood and any other 
counti-y town ? — The population is a very respectable 
one, taking them all in all, especially as compax-ed with 
other towns, and in the National school I have had 
the children of some of the very best people in the town. 

437 6. And of the labouring classes ? — Yes. 

4377. And of every class ? — Yes. 

4378. Among these different classes do you find any 
difference in the aptitude for Intermediate education, 
or in the suitability of Intermediate education for 
them according to the class of the community they 
belong to ? — I find that the children of the so-called 
upper classes have a greater aptitude for Intermediate 
education. 

4379. When a boy is really a clever boy he would 
come up from any class ? — Most assuredly. 

4380. Do you find that the idea of the parent would 
be to give an education to the boys suitable to the class 
they themselves belong to ? — A large number would 
like to give their children a better education than they 
got themselves. 

4381. Is that the average boy ? — The more intelli- 
gent boy. 

T 2 
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— — John Anderson sworn and examined. 

JohnAnderwn. 4382. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I am told you his education with Lord O’Hagan and ma 

were at one time Chairman of the Town Commissioners Roman Catholics at the Belfast Academical °r? er 
of Holy wood ? — Yes; for fifteen or sixteen years. tion, which ho always held up as the first W v 

4383. And you attended at the former inquiry of school in Ireland, naming it by this term in f 

1880? — Yes. to James Gibson, Esq., q.c., and by his will he 6 * 61 ' 

4384. What is the matter you are anxious to bring vided a scholarship of £40 or £00 annually for d" ^ 
before this Commission ? — I have been a resident in ing pupils of this Institute in all time comma • 

Holy wood for nearly thirty years. I have been a will be observed in reading over his will thatYie ** 
Town Commissioner for the greater part of that period, mentions that this residuary bequest is foranv^T 61 
and Chairman of the Board for sixteen years con- or denomination, the leading, rulin" idea throud 
tinuously. I have also been an ex-officio guardian for being unsectarian education in Holy wood. It is°cl° U 
the poor, and am a magistrate for the County Down, to me, therefore, that the trustees midit have b^St 
and a co-opted trustee under the late Dr. Sullivan’s and endowed an intermediate schoof at Holywo 1 1 
will, and I take a deep interest in the secular educa- such as the inhabitants wanted, as shown by the ^ 
tion of the children of the town and neighbourhood, morial forwarded to them at that time, which I ma" 
For the purpose of National and unsectarian education say included the signature of the Lord' Bishop of tl^ 
for the humbler classes Dr. Sullivan gave or bequeathed diocese, with all the clergymen of the parish of evei- 6 
£6,000, which, no doubt, he considered ample for the denomination, with the exception of the parish priest 

purpose, otherwise he would have supplemented it, also all the magistrates of the district and all tkcmeir- 

and he further directed that the residue of his property, bers of the Town Commissioners, with the exception of 
which amounted to some £8,500, should be employed those of them belonging to the Roman Catholic Church 
by his trustees and executors at their discretion for The first section of the Scheme says that the upper schooi 
National or unsectarian education in Holywood. With is simply to be considered as a department of the existin« 
regard to this residuary bequest, I have always held, National School, and the second section that the new 
in common with nearly all of the more educated men building is only to be an addition to the National 
in the neighbourhood, that the original trustees made building then existing, and it is in reality so con- 
a very grave mistake in determining, as they have structed, I may say, against the express wish of all 
done, that this money should also be applied for the those who signed the memorial, and of all the people 
education of the lower classes. I do not go so far as in the parish who were friendly to united secular 
to say that the money was misapplied by them ; but I education. 

do say that in so doing they appear to me to have 4385. As far as the Report of 1880 goes, and I 
misapprehended the position, and to have misconstrued think our views would be the same, this upper school 
the intention of the testator, to the great detriment of should give unsectarian education of an intermediate 
the town and neighbourhood of Holywood. What character to all the inhabitants of Holywood who 
should have been done, in my opinion, with the resi- required it. It is another matter whether it should 
duary bequest was to have built and endowed an not be kept open for specially deserving or clever 
intermediate school for the middle classes of all deno- boys to go into it from the National Schools?— You 
minations as fully and as freely as had already been see the foundation of the scheme is the National 
done by Dr. Sullivan for the lower classes of all deno- system, and the outside pupils might be shut out 
minations, giving perhaps advantages as to terms to altogether by the trustees. 

any pupils of the National schools in the parish who 4386. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — C an you give us any 
might wish for a higher education than was obtainable suggestions as to how we mightform a board of trustees, 
at the Sullivan National School. Had that course such as would have the general confidence of the 
been pursued it would have supplied a want long felt people of Holywood ? — It is the first time that I have 
in the district. Now this upper school, the subject of heard any doubt that the people of Holywood had not 
the present inquiry, which has been in existence since confidence in the trustees. 

the year 1874, has not, as you have been told to-day 4387. Rev. Mr. O'Laverty . — Have I much confi- 
by a trustee, been a success, and in consequence the dence in it ? 

Commission is requested to make certain alterations 4383. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— W hat we should like to 
in the scheme which the original trastees obtained, do would be to constitute a board of trustees in whom 
and which they now say hinder the usefulness of the the people of Holywood generally would have confi- 
sehool. I would humbly request the Commissioners dence ; and to such a Board we would give ample 
to annul this scheme altogether, if in their power, and powers to develop this school into a first-rate Inter- 
leave the trustees unhampered, as they confess them-. mediate school ? — I don’t see any objection to that, 
selves to be by it. In that case they could act at 4389. Mr. Naish. — I s not this carried on as an 
their discretion in carrying out the will, and they intermediate school?— Tt is. 

would then become responsible to the public for their 4390. And do you think it could be carried on in 
acts ; and I may say that I, a co-opted trustee, am any other way — are you dissatisfied in any respect as 
ready and willing to take my share of the responsi- to the manner in which it is carried on ? — I cannot 
bility In this way I am sure the town and parish say that I am, but I am dissatisfied with these restric- 
of Holywood would be much better served than in tions. 

altering the scheme as proposed, although I am free 4391. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— C hiefly clause 5 ?— Yes. 
to confess I consider that course the next best thing 4392. Professor Dougherty. — W as it the existing 
that could be done. Annul the scheme which you say trustees who went to the Court of Chancery for this 
is within your powers, and leave the matter open, so Scheme ?— It was. 

that in the event of further funds being available (and 4393. And do you think that to give them power 
I hear that money has already been offered in such a to alter it would be sufficient to secure the alterations 
contingency as I propose), the trustees may have the that you desire? — I don’t quite understand you. 
power, which the present scheme denies them, to erect 4394. To give the trustees a mere discretionary 
a separate building for the upper school elsewhere on power to alter the Chancery scheme, would that be 
a far more desirable site, which I hear can be had for sufficient to secure its alteration in the direction you 
that purpose rent free, otherwise they could remove desire ? It would. 

the upper school to a more suitable rented building. 4395. But you would rather have it a compu'sory 
It is clear to my mind that, having regard to the acts power ? — I would rather have it a discretionary power, 
of Dr. Sullivan, and his conduct and sayings, he never Rev. Charles J. M'Alester.—I would not be quite 
intended this large residuary bequest to be applied in willing to go as far as Mr. Anderson in this view, but 
the way in which it has been. He himself had got I should be prepared to defend the scheme. But it 
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disappointed us. We expected that the National 
“f ", D „pils would come from the various National 
llsm the parish and that the advantages 
“f the upper school would be tile means of educating 
i„ r boys of all denominations in the parish. 

4396 Professor Dooohhity.— Then you would not 
el, led to this being made an Intermediate school for 
numls in Holywood, but leaving them at liberty to 
take up clever boys in the National schools. Mr. 
Anderson would have the education of the middle 
and upper classes as the first object ; you would have 
the higher education of the children of the National 
schools'* as the first object ? 

Rev. Charles J. M'Alesler.—We had that in our 
“4397. Professor Dougherty. — Were you afraid 


you were going beyond the intentions of the Oct. is. use. 
founder. j„ h u4Mer»u, 

Rev. Charles J. M‘Alesler . — What we considered 
was that Dr. Sullivan would be very willing to prorr ote 
the higher education of children of the humbler class 
just as he had promoted the primary education ot the 
same class. At that time I was very much guided by 
the late Mr. Gibson. 

4398. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Should you have any 
objection to give a wider representation to the people 
of Holywood, and admit Roman Catholics on the com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. J ohn Anderson . — N ot in the least. I look upon 
that as important. 

Rev. Mr. 0’ Laver hj . — The representation of the 
Catholics is utterly impossible. 


* The Rev. J. 0’ Laver ty, p.p., sworn and examined. 

4399. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Y ou are the wish to say that the upper school, which is quite Kcv. «V 

parish priest of Holywood ? — Yes. Since 1866. distinct, and is not National, is. This man, who made 0J -avcrt\ 

4400. Have you got any intermediate Catholic school his money by the National Board, his trustees imme- 

at Holywood? Not at present. diately remove his money from the National Board. 

4401. Where do the Roman Catholic children of 4413. Dr. Traill. — H e made his money by his 

the class who want intermediate education, in Holy- brains. Surely there is no person in the community 
wood, go at present? — There are some in St. Malachy’s who has any right to dictate how any person shall 
College. dispose of his money at his death. Why do you say 

4402. Do they travel to Belfast daily or do they that the poor have any more claim to it? — Because 
attend as boarders ? — They generally travel to St. the pupils of the National Schools are poor. 

Malachy’s by train. 4414. But the pupils did not make the money ? — 

4403. Dr. Traill. — H ow many goto St. Malachy’s? It was by the sale of his books to the pupils that he 

One only at present. made the money. He mentions also that he wished 

4404. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I believe you it to be for National Education, and now it is not given 

-established National schools yourself? — Yes. to National Education. 

4405. How many attend these ? — There are ninety- 4415. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — “N ational or 

seven on the rolls. unsectarian education in Holywood.” Is there suffi- 

4406. Male, female, and infant? — Yes. cient provision for primary education in Holywood? — 

4407. Have you three departments? — No. There There is not. 

is only one school. 4416. What is the want ? — I am parish priest of one 

4408. Professor Dougherty. — C ould you give us of the poorest parishes in the Diocese of Down and 
the date of the foundation of those schools ? — I see Connor, and it costs me £25 a year for the payment 
in the letter to Mr. Richmond that I stated that I of teachers’ salaries, the payment for free pupils, the 
would open on the 1 st January, 1869, National schools rent of the school, and other expenses connected with it.’ 
under my patronage, and would use all my endeavours 4417. Dr. Traill. — B ut is not every parish in the 
to remove every Catholic child from Sullivan’s school, same position, except where they have endowments ? — 

4409. And I believe these efforts have been sue- I cannot tell that. 

cessful? — They have. 4118. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — W e have his 

4410. Dr. Traill. — C ould you give us the average letter saying that he intended that the schools should 

attendance ? — The schoolmaster states that the num- be under'the National system as it then existed. Hav- 
ber on the rolls is ninety-seven, and that sixty-six ing regard to that, can you suggest anything with 
were present yesterday. He does not state the aver- regard to the management of Sullivan’s schools that 
age attendance. will enable your children to take advantage of them ? 

4411. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — H ave you any — It does not appear that he left that money at all 
proposal to make that would make the non-sectarian for the Sullivan schools. 

management of Sullivan’s schools more satisfactory to 4419. But with regard to the primary schools, 
the Roman Catholics ? — I have, indeed. In the first could you suggest any alteration? — I could suggest 
place the late Dr. Sullivan was born in Holywood, no change in their management that would make them 
the child of extremely poor parents. His father was at all useful to the Catholic children, 
an ex-marine. He had some small situation called 4420. What are we to do ? — If you will follow my 
harbour master of Holywood, which it would require advice, it is very simple — that is, this man made his 
an antiquarian investigation to discover the utility of. money by the National education system ; he was de- 
His son was an extremely poor boy, and he struggled sirous that it should continue to go towax-ds National 
on and succeeded in the world, and when he died I education till it would cease, and then to provide a 
believe liis will was proved at £45,000. That money substitute approaching to it. I have a National 
was principally got from the poor, from the teachers school— that is, a school in which non-Catholics would 
of the National schools, from the pupils of the Na- be protected by the rules from my interference. I 
tional schools for those books which lie sold. Then strictly observe these rules. My suggestion is simply 
the moment this unfortunate man died his trustees this — that the Strand-street (Holywood) National 
diverted all the money from the purpose that he ob- School — and all the National schools in Holywood 
viously might be expected to devote it to. And instead should be endowed from the Sullivan bequest. Strand- 
ot educating the poor they start to exclude them for street school is not in Strand-street — I asked for per- 
the advantage of the lich, and they have succeeded. mission from the National Board to call it St. Patrick’s 

4412. Professor Dougherty. — D o you mean to con- National Schools, and they refused. 

vey that the system of instruction in theNational school 4-121. When was that ?— Ten years ago, when I 

--the lower school — is not in accordance with the in- opened the new church. They said it would be scc- 
cntions of the late Dr. Sullivan ? — I do not. But I tarian. Dr. Hanna is allowed to call his school by 
* Appendix T\, No. XI. (b), p. 326. 
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Oct. 13, 1886 . the name of a holy old woman, who lived long ago in 
Kev J. Glasgow — St. Enoch— and I am not allowed to call 

O’Laverty, p.r. mine St. Patrick’s. 

4422. The Board have changed in that respect?— 
I am glad to hear it. My suggestion is that the 
Strand-street school, which is the only National school 
under Catholic management, should be endowed from 
Sullivan’s fund in proportion to the amount that the 
Catholic population bears in Holy wood to the Pro- 
testant population ; and that the amount expended on 
the erection of the upper Sullivan school should be 
considered as so much paid to the school under non- 
Catholic management. If that cannot be carried out 
you cannot improve the Sullivan schools to please the 
Catholics. 

4423. There is no use attempting to put the existing 
Sullivan’s schools under any representative board with 
Catholics on it? — No. 

4424. And if we don’t find it within Dr. Sullivan’s 
will to give it to a National . school under Catholic 
management you cannot take it at all ? — I can not. 

_ 4425. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — You contend that in 
giving a portion of the fund to your school we should be 
carrying out the intentions of Dr. Sullivan? — Yes. 
The spirit of his bequest was that it was to be simply 
non-sectarian. 

4426. Professor Dougherty. — Did you ever make 
that suggestion to Dr. Sullivan during his lifetime? 
— I did not. 

4427. Did you, during his lifetime, express your 
dissatisfaction with the manner in which the school 
was managed ? — I did ; and he said he had nothing to 
do with the management. 

4428. Dr. Sullivan wrote as follows : — “ And that 
these schools are carried on in strict accordance with 
the principles laid down in my letter T am as certain 
as of my own existence”? — What is the date of 
that? 

4429. January 26th, 1867 ?— I did not open the 
school until 1869, and I sent the Catholic children to 
it. There were a number of Catholic children at 
Sullivan’s school then. 

4430. Now with regard to the upper school you 
have heard that the teacher would be quite prepared 
to give instruction in a Catholic text book of history, 
and also to add a Catholic element to the governing 
body. Do you think that the schools would secure 
the confidence of the Catholic parents of Holywood if 
these things were done? — I am quite sure they would 
not. 

4431. Could you suggest any way in which pro- 
vision might be made out of the Sullivan bequest for 
the assistance of Intermediate education for Catholics ? 
— I could. By giving to me a separate sum. 

4432. But that would be going against his inten- 
tions ? — He had made his money not among the upper 
class but among the lower class. 

4433. But is there no desire among the lower class 
for Intermediate education? — There might be. 

4434. Is it your evidence that among the Roman 
Catholic poor in Holywood there is no desire for 
Intermediate education ?— At present amongst the 
poor I don’t know any that would benefit by it. 

4435. If it were possible to found a number of 
exhibitions that might be publicly competed for and 
that a boy could carry to an Intermediate school of 
Ins own choice, do you think it would be of service 
to your people ? — I think it would not be of any 
service to my people, and I have suggested the plan 
which I consider the only plan which would be of 


4436. And that is to devote the whole of 'i 

'*>? is now known as National education! f° 
National education simply. ' 

4437. And do you think that the whole of tit- 
endowment could be usefully spent in that wav ?— v 

4438. Dr. TBamL.-Do yot, think if a 

money out of any particular class that lie is bound t 
devote the money to the benefit of the class bv Jh 
he made it ? — I don’t hold that. But when aman°? 
dead and when you have no clear instructions as to 
his intentions, you should presume in favour of th 
class by whom he made his money. 

4439. Suppose a man made his money by making 

clothes for the upper classes and that he wanted to b° 
a benefactor, would you suggest that he should invest 
it for the purpose of supplying good coats for Gentle 
men ? — I don’t think any such thing, and I think that 
gentlemen would appear very ludicrous in such -mod 
coats. 0 

• 4440. But you suggest it in one case, why not in 
another ?— I did not say he was not entitled to devote 
it as he liked. But being dead now the question 
available as to how we are to interpret it. 

4441. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Is there any 
arrangement that could be made which would make the 
upper school of Holywood an intermediate school 
available for the Catholics ? — None whatever. 

4442. ‘Would St. Malachy’s College come under the 
description of the Schools that Dr. Sullivan intended 
to support ? — I don’t think it would. 

4443. Are there Catholics enough in the parish of 
Holywood of the class that want intermediate 
education to keep up a separate school? — There are 
not at present. 

4444. So that they must get it either out of Holy, 
wood, or in this upper school ? — They must not get it 
in the upper school ; they may get it outside Holy- 
wood. My people take my advice ; they tried to draw 
my people away. 

4445. I see they tried to draw yourself away, and 
you sent them no answer. The secretary, it is stated 
in a minute of 5th January, 1880, submitted to the 
trustees the names of the Rev. James O’Laverty, Rev. 
J ohn Oliver, and Rev. Mr. Halliday as members of 
the committee, and the trustees approved of the 
nominations, and the secretary then wrote to the Rev. 
James O’Laverty, Rev. Mr. Oliver, and Mr. Halliday, 
and they received no answer from you ? — I put that 
down as one of the chaffing letters intending to catch 
me, and I was not going to walk into that snare. 

4446. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — How much of the en- 
dowment might be reasonably claimed for your 
National school ? — I think in proportion to the popu- 
lation as given in the census. 

4447. What is the population ? — I am not able to 
answer that. 

4448. Dr. Traill. — It was stated to be one in ten 
— is that about it ? — It is more. 

4449. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — If the proportion 
is anything like one in ten, how is it that you have 
sixty -six children as against an average in the other 
school of not more than three times that ? — There is 
no Catholic school in the parish but the one. 

Rev. Charles J. Ales ter. — There are five or six 

National schools in Holywood. 

4450. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Is this the only 
Catholic school? 

Rev. Charles J. 2l‘Alestcr. — It is. 

4451. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — You say that your school 
is non-sectarian, in the sense of Dr. Sullivan’s will, 
though under Catholic management ? — Yes. 
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LISBURN AND BROOKFIELD SCHOOLS. 


Elias Hughes Bell (affirmed). 


4452. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Have you got 
anv documents showing the particulars of the property 
of "Lisburn school? — Yes. 

(Reports and rules handed in.) 

4453. What is the proper denomination of the 
Lisburn school? — It is called the Ulster Provincial 
School. 

4454. What is the governing body of it? — A 
committee of thirty members. 

4455. Who appoints the committee? — The quarterly 
meeting of the Society of Friends. 

4456. Are all the members of the committee 
members of the Society of Friends ? — They are. 

4457. And they are all appointed by the quarterly 
meeting which consists entirely of members of the 
Society of Friends? — Yes. 

4458. The various donations amounted to £16,650 
— were those all derived from members of the Society ? 
— Yes, I believe all. 

4459. What are the rules for the admission of 
pupils? — The parents of the children have- to make 
application to the committee, which meets once a month. 

4460. Rule 12 says, “As the school was originally 
established for the children of Friends hot in affluent 
circumstances, such children shall always have a pre- 
ference. When admission for a child, who is a 
member, is desired, application is to be made to the 
correspondents of the Monthly Meeting to which the 
child belongs, who are recommended to consult with the 
overseers of the Preparative Meeting before signing the 
form of application, in- which is to' be ' inserted the r ate 
proposed to be paid. They are to take care that the 
parents nr 'friends shall pay the whole, or a due pro- 
portion according to their circumstances, of the cost of 
each child ; £12 shall be the minimum rate of entrance. 
The committee shall have power to refuse a child at 
the rate proposed if they consider it insufficient, 
or for any other proper cause”; and rule 13 says, 
“The committee may, when there is room, admit 
children, carefully selected, not in membership in the 
Society of Friends, those who have been brought up in 
the attendance of our religious meetings and such as 
are connected with the Society by descent or relation- 
ship having the preference. The charge for admission 
of children under this regulation shall be fixed by the 
committee of management, but must be above the full 
charge rate fixed for members, and may be ascertained 
on application to the superintendent, who willalsosupply 
forms of application for admission to the school. These 
forms must be signed either by the correspondents of 
a monthly meeting, or by a friend in whose judgment 
the committee has confidence, and are to be forwarded 
to the superintendent for the approval of the com- 
mittee.” Are these rules still in force? — Yes. 

4461. Are they the rules under which the pupils 
are admitted ? — Yes. 


4462. How many children are there in tire school Elias Hughes 

now altogether ? — Sixty-eight. Bel1 - 

4463. I see that on the former occasion there were 
altogether at the schools fifty-four- — how many are 
admitted under rule 12?- — Forty-two. 

4464. And how many under rule 13? — Twenty. 

4465. Can you tell us whether all those twenty are 
children who have been brought up in attendance at 
your meetings ? — They have not been ; but it is a laid 
down rule that children who come in must conform to 
all the rules and must attend the meetings of the 
Society of Friends, and not any other place of 
worship. 

4466. Is that printed ? — No. 

4467. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — This institution 
“ was established for the purpose of affording a sound 
English education to the children of Friends of the 
province of Ulster ; to be conducted with a strict re- 
gal'd to the moral and religious training of the pupils, 
in accordance with the principles of the Society.” — 

Where do the children attend public worship ? — At the 
Friends’ meeting in Lisburn. 

4468. Do all the children attend there together? — 

Yes. 

4469. How near is this school to Lisburn ? — It is 
about five minutes’ walk from the centre of Lisburn. 

4470. Asa matter of fact, what is the connexion of 
the Society with those children who are not in-actual 
membership ? — Some of them have -really no connexion 
with the Society. 

4471. How do they come in? — They come in under 
rule 13. Of course the parents of the children hear from 
the members of the Society of the advantages of this 
sch ool, and they ask to have their children admitted. Asa 
matter of fact we have had children of clergymen of 
the Episcopal Church and of clergymen of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

4472. What fees are paid by these pupils? — £35. 

4473. That pays the cost ? — It pays more than the 
cost. The full cost of our own members is £30, which 
is supposed to be the actual cost. 

4474. Then the whole income of the endowment 
must go to those who do not pay so much, and then 
no part of the endowment is applied to the mainten- 
ance of children not connected with the Society ?-— 

None whatever. 

4475. Dr. Traill. — Are the funds of the Institution 
applied in the first instance to the children of Friends ? 

— Certainly. 

447 6. Are they applicable to the children of those 
who are not members of the Society of Friends ? — We 
reckon that we make a small profit on the children of 
those who are not members. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Now as to the Brook- 
field school. 


William Warburton Davidson (affirmed). 


4477. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— You- hand in a 
statement of the position of Moira school? — Yes. 
(Hands in statement). 

4478. What is the endowment ? — The endowments 
consist of small legacies and subscriptions. There are 
no exhibitions. All the endowments are in the hands 
of the trustees. 

4479. Professor Dougherty. — Are the subscrip- 
tions annual subscriptions? — Yes. 

4480. Dr. Traj ll. — Have you any funded property? 


4481. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — “ It is the object Warburton 
of this Institution to educate in a manner consistent Davidson, 
with the principles of the Society of Friends, the 
children of parents in low circumstances who may be 
descended from Friends. The boys to be instructed in 
handicrafts and other industrial occupations so as to 

make them useful in after-life.” Are all your children 
brought up in connexion with the Society of Friends ? 

— They are. 

4482. And have been originally connected with the 
Society by being descended from Friends or other- 
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wise ? — The form of application I have handed in has 
to be filled up by our con - espondent at a monthly 
meeting. 

4483. Dr. Traill. — I see one of the questions to 
be filled in on the form of application is — “ Are the 
parents of the child attending the Friends’ meeting ? 
If not, have they connected themselves with any other 
religious society 1” Suppose he said he attended any 
other place of religious worship 1 — If he said he was 
connected with any other religious society he would 
be rejected. 

4484. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — This school seems 
to be more of a charitable school than the other ? — Yes. 

4485. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — We have heard 
the statements as to your institutions. Of the ex- 
clusively denominational control thereof there can be no 
doubt. In the Moira school the pupils must be either 
descended from Friends or otherwise connected with 
the Society, and must not be in connexion with any 
other denomination. In the Lisburn school all the 
pupils who derive any benefit from the endowment 
aopear necessarily to be members of the Society of 
Friends, and though it is open to pupils of other reli- 


gious denominations, they pay for education such fe 
as entirely relieve the endowment. The result • 
that we must rule both schools to be exempt f 18 
our jurisdiction. Unless the governing body 
in writing their consent, we will take no further ^ 
ceedings in the matter. If at any time during th" 
next two years you think that we can be 0 f ? 
advantage to your schools by incorporating vo 2 
governing body or otherwise, you can send an i n 
timation to our oflice. You are the parties to move in 
the matter. In the event of your making application 
to us, we would be bound, in settling any scheme to 
settle it as a scheme for an exclusive institution - 
because the ruling provision of the Act is that the 
founder’s intentions shall be observed. (To witness V 
This is an agricultural school — have you been able to 
work it successfully as an agricultural school? Yes. 

4486. Dr. Traill. — How many acres have you ? 

Between eighty-one and eighty-three. I should add 
that there is a lad in the Moira school who is not. 
connected with the Society of Friends, for whom 425 
is paid, and our average cost is 420. 


LAN CASTERIAN SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Brett (of Messrs. L’Estrange and Brett), having 
read the lease of the schools made by Lord Donegall 
to Thomas M'Cabe, in 1809, stated that the endow- 
ment of the school consisted of the buildings and of 
various bequests, including one-chird of the net income 
from certain property in Ann-street, Belfast, the 
“Park Bequest.” 

4487. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — One-third goes to 
the Academical Institution, one-third to you, and cne- 
third to another charity ? — Yes. Trustees were last 
appointed in 1870 by deed. 

4488. The legal estate in the school is now in a very 
unsatisfactory state, being vested in the heir-at-law of 
the last surviving trustee. What is his name and ad- 
dress ? — Felix Booth Simms, Linen Hall, Belfast. 

4489. Is he the legal owner of the property ? — He is. 

4490. What other funds have you ? — 4860 invested 
in Belfast Harbour Bonds ; 4260 3s. in the hands of 
the Commissioners of Charitable Donations and 
Bequests; and 4206 14s. 6(7., and 484 7s. Id. in 
the Belfast Savings Bank. That makes a total fund 
of 41,411 odd. We recently got authority from the 
Commissioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests 
to expend £150 in repairs. They were very much 
wanted. The work is j ust finished. 

4491. Dr. Traill. — How much will that leave? — 
41,261 10s. lid. 

4492. Lord Justice FitzGibbon — Is that the whole 
of your endowment ? — Except the landed property and 
Park’s bequest. 

4493. The landed property is three roods, the site 
of the school ? — Yes. 

4494. What is the rental of the Park bequest? — It 
is 480 now. 

4495. Mr. Naish. — For how long is the lease of 
the school? — To the year 1908. As regards the use 


Anne June Grattan 

Graft an!" 0 4505. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What connexion 

have you with the schools ? — I am the sub-treasurer. 

4506. Do you belong to the Belfast Ladies’ Indus- 
trial National School Committee ? — Yes. 

4507. How is your committee constituted? — Any 
person we think suitable we ask to join it. 

4508. Are all the ladies who are on the com- 


of the building it has long since ceased to be used 
either as a school, under the Lancasterian system or as 
a Sunday school. It is now used by a committee of 
Belfastladies, as the Belfast Ladies’ Industrial National 
Schools, and partly as an infant school. The former 
is managed by a committee of ladies ; it is a sort of 
ragged school. 

4496. Professor Dougherty. — What is the amount 
of the subscriptions ? — 4313 12s. 6 d. 

4497. I see in their last report that they had about 
4500 a year ? — There seems to be about £500 not 
invested. 

4498. Dr. Traill. — In what? — There are nine 
Belfast Bank shares, a deposit in the York-street Flax 
Spinning Company, and a balance in the Northern 
Bank. 

4499. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What are your 
suggestions as to legally vesting your property : you 
seem to have appointed the last trustees by deed 
of your own motion ? — Simply to have the land vested 
in them. 

4500. What is the trust declared in the existing 
deed ? — In trust for a Sunday-school. 

4501. Mr. Naish. — Park’s bequest and the others 
were all for the Lancasterian Schools? — Yes. 

4502. How long is it since the Lancasterian Schools 
were given up ? — It is now a sort of industrial 
school. 

4503. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The present 
managers have no locus standi there except with your 
permission ? — No. 

4504. Dr. Traill. — Would the name, “Belfast 
Ladies’ Industrial National School conducted in the 
Lancasterian School-house” be a suitable description? 
—Yes. 


sworn and examined. 

mittee active in the management? — All more or 
less so. 

4509. Your committee’s business is entirely con- 
fined to this school? — Yes. 

4510. How many children are there in the school 
— The average is about 138. 
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4511. Is the school under the National Board ? — 

^4512- Who is the recognised manager under the 
National Board?— The corresponding secretary is 
jlrs. Johnston ; and the teachers are paid by the 
National Board. ' 

4513. I see from your last report that the sub- 
scriptions amounted to £318 12s., your donations to 
4?425 16s., and you received £55 in bequests? — Yes. 

” 4514 . Have you any money put by? — We have 
nine Belfast Bank shares, a deposit with the York-street 
Spinning Company for £350, and a balance in the 
Northern Bank of £208. 

4515. And £111 in the hands of the treasurer? — 
Yes, to carry it on to March next. 

4516. Who appoints the treasurer? — She was ap- 
pointed by the committee. 

4517. In forming some governing body for your 
school which would have a legal existence, would you 
consider that there ought to be a franchise of sub- 
scribers ? — I don’t know what you mean by that. 

4518. Mr. Brett could go down there to-morrow 
and put you all out? — I know that. We were pro- 
mised to get the building to the end of the lease. I 
don’t think the ladies’ committee wish to have anything 
more done than to be left the place as it is. 

4519. Mr. Naish. — How many Roman Catholics 
have you in the school ? — Five or six. We had a 
great many but they were withdrawn. 

4520. Dr. Traill. — There was no attempt to 
proselytize ? — No. 

4521. Professor Dougherty. — What is the routine 
in the school ? — They breakfast at nine o’clock in the 
morning, and again they get a meal at two o’clock. 

4522. What is the average cost of each pupil? — I 
think about £2 10s. a year. They get two meals and 
a certain amount of clothing. 

4523. And the education is free? — Boys under five 
pay a penny a week, and the others two pence a 
week ; girls pay nothing. 

4524. Do you give them any industrial education ? 
— The girls are taught washing and the boys made to 
clean the rooms and the place. 

4525. Do you follow the subsequent career of 
the children ?— The teacher follows them, and they 


have done very well. Two or three of he boys are Oct. 13 , iss6. 
working at present on the Northern Counties Railway, ^'me Jane 
The girls, unfortunately, are generally put into the Grattan, 
mills. 

4526. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I see you have 
nineteen districts where collections are made. Who 
maps out the districts ? — The committee. 

4527. And each of these ladies is a member of the 
committee ? — Yes. 

4528. Dr. Traill. — All from the town of Belfast? 

— A few from Holywood. 

4529. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — If it was made a 
qualification for the committee to give £10 for a life 
membership or £1 a year or to collect £10, would not 
that bring in funds? — It would be very dangerous. 

What we want is people who are willing to work. 

There are a good many ladies on the committee who 
don’t give subscriptions but they work. 

45 bO. What do they do ? — They make clothes for 
the children, &c. 

4531. Dr. Traill. — You find that people who are 
willing to subscribe won’t take any trouble? — Yes. 

4532. And the people who are willing to work can- 
not subscribe? — Yes. 

4533. Are the Scriptures read in the school every 
day ? — Yes, in the morning. 

4534. But no catechism ? — No. Any clergyman 
that would like to attend we would be very glad that 
he would, and hours would be set apart for him. 

4535. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Religious instruc- 
tion is given in accordance with the rules of the 
National Board ? — Yes. 

4536. Dr. Traill. — What is the class of your 
teacher? — I think the head teacher is first class. 

4537. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Is the rule carried 
out which says : on Sundays those belonging to the 
Church of Ireland shall go to Saint Anne’s Church ; 
those belonging to the Presbyterian, to the Great 
George’s street Meeting House ; and the Roman 
Catholics to Saint Patrick’s, Donegall-street ? — 

Yes. The Church people and the Presbyterians 
go, but the Roman Catholics don’t go. There 
is not anything like the amount of children going 
on Sunday that there is on week-days. 

This closed the inquiry. 


u 
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PUBLIC SITTINGS — SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16th, 1886. 

At the Endowed School, Lurgan. 

Present The Right Hon. Lord Justice FitzGibbon, and the Right Hon. John Naish, Jud - ' 
Commissioners ; and the Rev. Gerald Molloy, d.d., d.sc., f.r.tt.i., Anthony Traill E ” ^ 
m.d., F.T.C.D., and Professor Dougherty, m.A., Assistant Commissioners. ’ <1 ’’ LL ' D '’ 

The Assistant Secretary, N. D. Murphy, Junr., was in attendance 


George’ 

Hazlett. 


WATTS’S ENDOWED SCHOOL. 


George Hazlett, Solicitor, sworn and examined. 


4538. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Y ou have acted 

as solicitor for the trustees of Watt’s School ? Yes 

since 1876. 

4539. Were you solicitor at the time of the settle- 
ment of the Chancery scheme of 1880 ? — Yes. 

4540. You had also a proceeding in Chancei-y for the 
appointment of new trustees ? — Yes. 

4541. What was the difficulty that made it neces- 
sary to go to Chancery for a scheme 1 — There was no 
clause in the will of the testator authorizing the ap- 
pointment of new trustees. 

45 42. What number of trustees was fixed by the 
scheme ? — Five. 

4543. Aji application must be made at Chambers 
for the appointment of new trustees whenever the 

number is reduced to three by death or otherwise ? 

Yes. 

4544. What was the expense of obtaining the scheme 
in 1880 1 — I think about <£21. 

4545. Have you since made application to the Court 
for the appointment of new trustees ? — We have not • 
the number was not reduced to three till 1885. 

4546. Of the trustees named in the scheme is Mr. 
Hancock living? — Yes, but he is residing in England, 
and has resigned. 

4547. Is Mr. Greer still a trustee?— No, he is dead. 

4548. Mr. Anderson? — He is living now in Belfast, 
and is not in very good health, and has sent a letter 
resigning the trusteeship. 

4549. The remaining trustees are Mr. J. Malcolm 
and Mr. John Johnston ?— ' Yes, they are still acting. 

4550. Are they both resident in Lurgan or the neigh- 
boui-hood ? — Yes. 

4551. What is the property of the institution at pre- 
sent ? — There are two lots of school lands. One is 
held under Lord Lurgan by lease dated June, 1879, 
for 1,000 years, at the yearly rent of £20. 

4552. What are the premises compiised in that 
lease? — The premises on which the school is built 
with the gardens and ground immediately surround- 
ing, two and a half acres in all, at a rent of £8 per 
acre. 

4553. Is that the average rent of such land ? It is 

something cheaper than what the land in the neigh- 
bourhood is rented at. 

4554. Was it building land?— Yes, and was specially 
let for that purpose. 

4555. You have other land? — Yes ; to carry out as 
far as they could the intentions of the testator, the 
trustees took an agricultural lease of 7 a. Or. 20p. 
at a yearly rent of £21 7s. 6 d . — about £3 an acre. 

4556. For what term ?— Thirty-one years from 24th 
June, 1879. 

4557. What use is made of that land ? — No agricul- 
tural use. No pupil, that I know of, has ever made 
application for agricultural instruction. It is used as 
grazing land, and as a playground for the boys, for foot- 
ball and cricket. 

4558. Does the second plot adjoin the two and a 
half acres on which the school is built ? — Yes. 


.. ,! Wlen> tl16 funds Dimmed from rtid 
the buildings we erected S-From the acoumuktioS 
of interest on the property. You will see from tie 
W statement sent yon that the estate realised 
£8,207 11s. M., after paying all funeral and testa- 
mentary expenses, and that the trustees have invest 
upon two mortgages— £8,466. tea 

4560. Are those mortgages outstanding ?— Yes 

4561. What is the annual income derived from 
them ?— They pay 41 per cent, interest. The first mort- 
gage is dated 27, November 1851, for £6,666 13« U 
^ourod by an assignment of a mortgage of premises ii 
Belfast, by Hugh Wallace and others, to the trustees 
and executors of Samuel Watts. 

4562. What is the property comprised in that mort- 
gage ? — Ground rents of house property in Belfast. 

4563. Is the money thoroughly well secured?— 
Yes, one of the trustees, Mr. Malcolm, lately made 
careful inquiries as to it, and satisfied himself that it 
was. The property included in the mortgage consists 
of ground rents ; and is very valuable. 

4564. In what part of Belfast is it situated ?— Cor- 
poration-street, Waring-street, Campbell-street, and 
Toome-street, valuable parts of Belfast. 

4565. The interest is per cent. ?— Yes, 5 per cent, 
reducible to 4|, but notice has been given that they 
will pay it off, unless we reduce it to 4. 

4566. The second mortgage is for £1,800, dated 
28 October, 1853, of other premises belonging to the 
same owners, situated in Mill-street and King-street 
Belfast ? — Yes. 

4567. In whom are these mortgages now vested?— 
The five original trustees named in the will, of whom 
Mr. Hancock and Mr. Anderson who have resigned, 
are two. 

4568. Dr. Traill. — How is it that the amounts of 
the two mortgages exceed the total property left by 
the testator ? — Because it had accumulated by the 
interest up to that. 

4569. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Is the total 
amount of the two mortgages, £8,466 13s. U., still 
due on those securities ?— No ; a small portion of the 
mortgaged property has been sold to the Corporation, 
and a sum of £304 19s. \0d. is standing in the Court 
of Chancery to the credit of the trustees, and an order 
has been made directing it to be paid to them. 

4570. I presume that sum will be treated as capital, 
and invested ? — It will. 

4571. What is your present power of investment? 
— Power is given in the will to the trustees to invest 
the moneys on any good and sufficient security or 
securities. 

4572. What became of the lands mentioned in the 
will, and which the testator spoke of as a site for the 
school ? — They were sold. 

4573. Is there any limitation in the Chancery 
scheme as to who are to be the trustees, or how they 
are to be selected ? — None whatever. 

4574. The only restriction in the will is the pro- 
vision excluding clergymen ? — Yes. I might mention 
that prior to Mr. Anderson’s resigning the trustees were 
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anxious to have two new trustees appointed, and they 
had selected a gentleman residing at Lurgan, Mr. 
George Greer, of Wood vale. He signed an accept- 
ance of the trust, and undertook to act ; hut on sub- 
mitting the matter to counsel, he advised that this 
Commission was the proper tribunal to apply to, 
instead of the Vice-Chancellor in chamber ; and ac- 
cordingly the application has been made to your 
lordships. 

4575. Have the trustees considered whether five 
trustees, co-opted from time to time is the best 
governing body, or whether we should introduce some 
principle of representation ? — I think it would be 
better to ask the trustees themselves that question. 

4576. Who receives the interest money! — The 
secretary. 


4577. Is he one of the trustees? — No, he is a paid Oct. is, 1886 . 

officei . ^ George 

4578. What is his name? — Mr. William John Hazlett. 
Fleming. Of course he has no power over the money 

at all. It is lodged in bank to the credit of the 
trustees, and all cheques are paid by them. 

4579. You act as solicitor only when there is some 
legal business to be done ? — That is all. 

4580. Dr. Traill. — Are you paid by salary, or by 
the ordinary professional fees on each occasion that you 
are employed ? — By fees ; in fact it is not very often 
that there are any fees to be got. 

4581. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The title deeds 
are in bank ; but you can give us a list of them ? — 

Yes. 


James Malcolm , d.l., sworn and examined. 


4582. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Y ou are a trustee 
of the school since the Chancery scheme ? — Yes. 

4583. How were you selected? — I was asked by 
Mr. Anderson and Mr. Hancock, the outgoing trustees, 
to act. 

4584. You reside at Lurgan? — Yes. 

4585. What is your calling ? — A manufacturer. 

4586. You have joined in this application to incor- 
porate the trustees? — Yes. 

4587. Can you give us any suggestions as to what 
would be the best governing body for the school ? — 
Mr. Johnston and I have consulted about that matter 
and we believe that five local trustees would be about 
the best form of government. 

4588. Do you think it would be possible to have 
the trustees made representative in any way ? — I think 
local trustees are better. 

45 S9. Of course they might be local, but could not 
they be representative also. Have you Town Com- 
missioners here ? — Yes. 

4590. Do you think it would be possible to appoint 
the chairman of the Town Commissioners an ex-officio 
trustee ? — I don’t think it would act well. 

4591. Five is a small number ; do you think seven 
would be an improvement ? — No. I think five would 
be better ; they would work better together, and where 
three form a quorum, five is a very good number. 

4592. How often do you meet ? — Generally once a 
quarter. 

4593. Have you any fixed days for meeting ? — No, 
not any fixed time. 

4594. Have you any fixed place ? — Yes, in the 
school. 

4595. Do you make it a practice to attend at the 
school at any fixed times ? — No, we do not go 
regularly. 

4596. Practically the school is left to the head 
master — It is ; we have confidence in him. 

4597. What are the secretary’s duties? — He keeps 
the accounts — all the moneys are paid through him — 
he writes the cheques and we sign them. 

4598. Under what authority does he receive the 
moneys?— The letters are addressed to him, and he gets 
ns to sign and endorse the cheques. 

4599. The cheques are payable to yon ? —Yes. 

4600. What salary does the secretary get? — Five 
pounds a year ; it is a mere nominal thing. 

4601. Where do you bank ? — In the Ulster Bank, 
at Lurgan. 

4602. What arrangement do you make with refer- 
ence to school fees?— The master fixes them. 

4603. Do you regulate the fees in any way ? — We 

do not. J J 

4604. Do you receive any of the fees ? — No ; they 
are entirely received by the master. 

4605. Do you interfere with regard to his boai-ding 

arrangements?— Not at all. 

4606. As trustees, do you take any part in the regu- 
a ion of the instruction ? — We do not; we never in- 


terfere at all. We are quite satisfied the school is James 
getting on well. 

4607. Then as a matter of fact the functions of the 
trustees are to endorse cheques when money comes in, 
and sign them when it goes out? — Yes ; and to look 
after any matters in the school that are required for 
any change that has to be made, the master of course 
gets our consent. 

4608. Do you keep minutes of your proceedings ? — 

Yes. 

4609. Mr. Naish. — W hen was the present master 
appointed ? 

Mr. Kirkpatrick . — In January, 1876. 

4610. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I find that in 
April, 1883, it was resolved that the bank account be 
kept in the names of the trustees ; the cheques to be 
drawn by any two of the trustees — is that still the 
rule ? — It is. 

4611. Also that Mr. William John Fleming be 
appointed secretary at a salary of £5 a year — is he 
still your secretary ? — He is. 

4612. That the trustees meet in the second week of 
March, June, September, and December, at the school 
— is that attended to? — I don’t think it has been 
strictly. 

4613. I suppose that means it has not been attended 
to at all ? — It has, to a certain extent. 

4614. There is no time at which if a trustee came 
here he would expect to meet anybody else ? — No ; 
there is not. 

4615. Do you close your accounts at any fixed 
periods ? — -The books are balanced every half year. 

4616. Are they audited ? — They are examined with 
the bank book, with which they must correspond. 

That is the check on them. 

4617. I observe the dates of the meetings in 
your minute book are 9th April, 1883, 10th 
October, 1883, November, 1883, in Lord Lurgan’s 
office, 4th October, 1S84, 14th March, 1885, 27th 
October, 1885, 24th December, 1885 — besides those 
have you had any informal meetings, not noted in the 
book? — Yes. 

4618. Who summons the trustees? — Mr. Fleming. 

4619. I suppose any trustee, or the head master, 
could get him to summon a meeting if it was re- 
quired ? — Yes. 

4620. Do you think that by increasing the Board 
beyond five there would be more interest created in the 
school, and more boys attracted to it? — I do not think 
so. 

4621. You have, of course, read the will, and 
observed that it proposed that agricultural education 
should be given in the school ? — Yes ; but it has never 
been applied for. It was with a view to it that the 
7 a. Or. 20p. were taken. 

4622. By whom did you expect that application for 
it would be made? — We expected we would have re- 
ceived applications from persons desirous of receiving 
agricultural education. 

U 2 
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4623. You received no such applications? — No. 

4624. Do you think that agricultural education is 
, practically required in the locality ? —I do not think 

it is. 

4625. The school is a classical and English school ? 
—Yes. 

4626. Are any of the boys of a class to want agri- 
cultural as well as classical education ? — I could not 
say ; I do not know the circumstances of the boys 
at all. 

4627. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— D o you think that if 
agricultural teaching were given in the school there 
would be boys willing to receive it? — I do not think 
there would. 

4628. Professor Dougherty. — Is there a demand 
in Lurgan for technical education, other than agricul- 
tural, in connexion with manufacturing industry ? — I 
think there is. 

4629. Is there any provision for technical education 

in Lurgan ? — Not now ; there was some time ago. 

4630. What was the provision? — In the Model 
School Lord Lurgan used to give medals as premiums 
for proficiency in technical education. 

4631. When Watts’ School was first opened was 
there an agricultural department in it, as there are de- 
partments for classics and English? — No; I was not 
a trustee then ; but I am aware there was not. 


-“I' S e' ts a 

an assistant master, and l ,te™-A ? 

4634. What are their salaries ?— £100 to i, , 
master £,o to the assistant, and £30 for the stewanf 
It is all paid in one sum to the head master, 

year. His quarter s salary is £51 5* and that includes 
the assistant master and steward. naes 

4635. I see by your finance account (hat you opened 

with a debt to the bank of £329, and that you Eve 
now a balance to credit of £332 ?-Yes ; we had not 
money enough to pay for our buildings, and we had?o 
borrow from the bank. co 

4636. You used your accumulations of income „„,i 

expended £329 beyond it, in building ? Yes ^ 

4637. Dr. Traill.-DM Mr. Hancock ' advance 
money to the trustees at that time ; I see “balance due 
to Mi. Hancock ? — Yes; he advanced a sum 
money. 

4638. Rev. Dr Molloy.— H aving commenced with 

a capital sum of less than £8,000 you have now 
£8,400 ? — Yes ; the interest has accumulated. 


William 

Thompson 

Kirkpatrick, 


William Thompson KirJcpatri 

4639. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Y ou are head 
master of Lurgan school ? — Yes ; since Januarv, 1876. 

4640. Was that the time of the opening* of the 
school ? — No ; my predecessor was Mr. Boulger, a 
scholar of Trinit} College, Dublin, who was afterwards 
professor of Greek in Queen’s College, Cork. 

4641. What number of pupils were in the school 
when you first came here? — Very few ; there were no 
boarders, and only fifteen day boys. 

4642. After you came did the numbers increase ? — 
Yes. 

4643. What are the present numbers ?— My present 
numbers are under the average, seventeen boarders 
and thirty-eight day boys, making a total of fifty-five. 
That is under the average of the last five years. 

4644. What is the largest number you ever had ? 

Seventy-five — it has varied between fifty-five and 
seventy-five. 

4645. I observe that in 1880, on the occasion of 
the former inquiry, there were fifty-six boys, of whom 
twenty-four were boarders? — Yes, that was in 1880. 
The largest number I ever had was in 1881, 1882, and 
1883 ; chiefly owing to there being a large number of 
day boys of an age and position to receive instruction in 
a school like this. The variations are considerable 
in a small neighbourhood. 

4646. Is it your opinion that all the boys in the 
neighbourhood of an age and position to require the 
class of instruction given in this school have resorted 
to it ? — Certainly, I am satisfied they have. 

4647. And the only cause of the falling off was the 
want of material ? — Yes, I am satisfied of it. 

4648. Do you think it likely the numbers will go 
up again? — I think so. I see signs of it already. 
There sometimes come periods of slackness, when 
there is a want of boys of the proper age for the 
school; and then after a while a number come at 
about the same time. 

4649. The neighbourhood is not large enough to 
keep up a constant supply ? — No, not a large supply ; 
in fact we draw our day boys some of them from a 
considerable dis auce from Lurgan. 

4650. Where from ? — Portadown, Moira, Dromore 
and other places. 

4651. Mr. Naish. — D o they come by railway? 

By railway and road. 


ck, m.a., sworn and examined. 

4652. From what distance do they come ?— Six or 
seven miles. 

4653. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— W hat is the 
nearest intermediate school that competes with 
yours ?— There was a school at Portadown, but it has 
disappeared; I suppose Lisburn school is now the 
nearest, and Banbridge. 

4654. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— How far is the Bail- 
bridge school from here?— Eight miles by road. 

4655. What is your course of instruction ? — Classics, 
mathematics, and English. 

4656. What masters have you? — Two resident 
masters, both graduates ; one of Oxford, the other of 
the Queen’s University. One of them takes the 
higher mathematics and junior classics. The other 
takes modern languages and science. I take the 
senior classics and English. 

4657. Have you any classes in physical science?— 
Except natural philosophy, we have not. 

4658. I presume that natural philosophy is taught 
chiefly from books? — Yes. 

4659. Have you any experimental teaching 1— We 
have not. 

4660. How many boarders could the school accom- 
modate ?— Twenty properly. When we had twenty- 
four we had to use an extra room, and it was 
inconvenient. 

4661. Where do your boarders come from? — From 
all parts of Ireland, chiefly from Ulster. I have 
boarders from Killyleagh, county Down ; from Bally- 
castle, county Antrim ; from Larne, county Antrim ; 

I have two boys from near Moville, and a good many 
others from Newry, and some from Banbridge. In 
fact we have boys from all parts of Ulster. 

4662. You teach mathematics, classics, and 
English ? — Yes ; all the boys are taught mathematics, 
English, Latin, and French ; and in addition they can 
have Greek or German, or both, if the boy be very 
clever. 

4663. About what number leam Greek? — Greek is 
the smallest number ; there are not more than a 
dozen at present learning Greek. There are more 
learning German ; as a rule boys who are intended 
for business have more interest in modem languages 
than in Greek. 

4664. We were told at the Belfast Academy that 
the boys learned German with great difficulty and 
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very slowly, and they could not tell why? — The 
reason is that German is the most difficult and repul 


on is mac uermau is cne most cumcuit ana repui- 
of all languages for a boy to learn— the hardest 
and most severe tax on the memory. That is the 
reason so many boys who try it give it up. 

4665. Do you send in boys for the Intermediate 
examinations ? — Yes. 

4666. Is your course of instruction framed with a 
view to these examinations ? — Not at all ; we never 
made the slightest alteration in our course of instruc- 
tion — save in this respect, that wo read the prescribed 
books during the year. 

4667. Do you find that reading the prescribed 
books during the year interferes with your giving a 
proper general education to the boys ? — Not at all ; 
the only interference we found was that we found it 
difficult to read the Intermediate course together with 
preparing for the Solicitor's’ Examination and other 
things of that kind. 

4668. Dr. Traill. — Is not that a great inter- 
ference ? It is ; but the difficulty would exist even 
if there were no Intermediate Examinations. We 
do not select for the majority the same books that 
boys read who are going in for some particular exa- 
mination. Many of the books of the Intermediate 
course answer very well for the general course. We 
would have to read Ctesar and Virgil for junior boys 
under any circumstances. 

46C9. Do you think the courses put forward by 
the Intermediate Commissioners too short ? — I do not. 

4670. Do you find the courses as good for a boy of 
eighteen as for a boy of fifteen or sixteen? — I think 
they are quite enough, if you take them all together. 

It a boy takes Greek, English, French, Latin, and 
mathematics, he will find it quite as extensive as he 
requires. 

4671. You think the course of each year represents 
a lair amount of work?— Yes. 

4672. Lord Justice FitzGibbox— Your boys have 
won a considerable number of distinctions? — Yes ■ 
they have got first place-gold medals in Latin, and 
several prizes in mathematics. 

4673. Professor DooaHEitTY.— In what grades did 
your boys get honours f— They got Srst places in 
tile junior and middle grades, and second in the senior 
grade. 

4674. W as it the same boy that won all those dis- 
tinctions 1— vVell, we have had other boys that did 
almost as well. 

4675. But was it the same boy that got the first 
place in junior and middle, and the second place in 
senior ? — Yes. 

4676 What profession did he go to?— Unfortu- 
ately ks health was delicate, and lie is dead; not 
; 1 'i mk ™ education had anything to do with it 
but lie caught a cold after he left tins. He teas a 
consumptive boy. 

WtaMSS’ 1 ’ of study after 
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for the sizarshiji ? — They did ; they found it necessary 
for the sizarship course. 

4686. The classical sizarship is a very wide course? 
Yes, it is the most difficult of all the courses. 

4687. Mr. Naisii. — Were they boarders or day 
boys?— One was a boarder, and the other a day boy. 

4688. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— H ave any of the boys 

■who have distinguished themselves at the Interme- 
diate Examinations gone to the Royal University ? 

Yes. 

4689. What is your experience of the Intermediate 
Examinations considered as a preparation for the 
Royal University ?— Much the same as with Trinity 
College. A boy who distinguishes himself in the In- 
termediate Examinations will probably distinguish 
himself in the other. 

4690. Do you consider the matriculation examina- 
tion in the Royal University easier or harder than 
the senior grade examination of the Intennediate in 
the same subjects ? — It is hard to answer that ques- 
tion- The senior grade examination in the Interme- 
diate is a very extended course. 

4691. Lord Justice FitzGibbox. — Have you occa- 
sionally found questions put in the senior grade 

examinations that you could not answer yourself ? 

Certainly. I consider the senior grade examination, 
as a rule, rather capricious. They gave no medal for 
classics in the senior grade last time. There were 
several boys who distinguished themselves so markedly 
in the middle grade examination at the previous exa- 
mination that there were quite a crowd for the medal • 
yet the same boys, after a year’s reading, were ad- 
judged to be so inferior as not to be deserving of the 
medal for the senior grade. That must have been 
capricious. 

4692. Dr. Traill. — Does that apply to your own 
boys ? — Not to my own boys in particular, but to all 
Ireland. 

4693. Have you not often found that boys who pass 
one year with merit may go in the following year for the 
very same subjects, and not get merit marks ?— Yes 
of course that is possible ; still I think it must have 
been owing to caprice in the examinations that boys 
who were distinguished one year in classics were ad- 
judged disqualified the following year. 

4694. Mr. Naish.— T hat is, assuming that they 
worked during the interval?— Yes ; but I think it is 
fair to assume that they did. 

4695. Dr. Traill — You think there must have 

been a change in the examination ? Yes. 

4966. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— Y our case is, that there 
was a considerable number of boys who passed with 
merit- in the middle grade one year, and that the same 
7* 'Z ei } t U P the following year in the senior grade, and 
all failed to pass with merit?— Yes; thev were dis- 
qualified and adjudged incapable of receiving the 
medal. I call that absurd. There is no doubt the 
boys are greatly at the mercy of the examiners. 

4697. Would you approve of having a permanent 
stall ot examiners? — X would. 

4698. Lord Justice FitzGibbox— But even as it is 
with all its faults, do you find the Intermediate Exam- 
inations a good practical test ; and a good preparation 
lor the Universities or for the business of life ?— Yes on 
the whole I am disposed to say it is, and approve of it 
assuppiymg some aim and object for a boy’s ambition! 

4699. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Would you say that a 
school which was uniformly successful at the Inter- 
mediate Examinations must be a good school ?— Yes I 
think it would be almost impossible it could be other- 
wise. 

470 L Dl G Traill — Have J° u eai 'ned results fees 
yourself ?— Yes, in proportion to the number of bovs 
we have sent in. J 

4701. What amount of result fees have you 
m e11, varies VG1 '7 greatly in amount 

yoi Tteua ‘ tlle 5 “ m got “ <““> 

4673. Professor Dougherty.— Would you be satis- 
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fied with the results of the Intermediate examinations 
as a test of the work done by your school? — No, in- 
deed I would not be satisfied with any outside exami- 
nations, as a test of the efficiency or of the work done 
by a school. 

4704. What would you suggest in the way of sup- 
plementing the Intermediate examinations as a test 
of a school ? — That is rather a wide question for me 
to answer — do you mean any further examination ? 

4705. I want to know whether examination is, in 
your opinion, an adequate test of the efficiency of a 
school ? — I do not think it affords a test of what has 
been done in the case of backward boys who have been 
carefully and conscientiously instructed, but who may 
not be able to get merit marks at the examinations. 

4706. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Does not the teacher of 
a backward boy get results fees, if he passes ? — Yes; 
but he does not gain the honour and glory he would 
do if the boy was a clever one and got a distinguished 
place in the examination. 

4707. But he gets the results fees ? — Yes, but that 
is a small thing. 

4708. Dr. Traill. — He does not get the same 
honour that he would if the boy got an exhibition ? — 
No, although he may have worked quite as con- 
scientiously and deserve quite sis much. 

4709. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Under the present 
system the master gets honour and glory for brilliant 
boys? — Yes, if he has them. 

4710. And he gets results fees for the careful teach- 
ing of average and inferior boys ? — Yes. 

4711. Can you suggest any better system ? — I can- 
not ; but I may add that in some cases the master gets 
no benefit at all though he may have done his best with 
the material at his disposal. Many boys are so dull 
that though ever so carefully taught they cannot pass. 
The master gets nothing for them, although he may 
have spent the greater part of his time on them. 

4712. Can you suggest any way of remedying 
that? — I am afraid not. 

4713. Professor Doughert*. — Is there a system 
at work on the part of the larger schools to attract 
from the smaller schools the boys who have dis- 
tinguished themselves ? — I believe there is. 

4714. Have you lost any boys in that way ? — Well, 

4715. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — W as it part of 
the terms of your engagement that you should be 
allowed to take boarders ? — Yes. 

4716. What fees do you charge for boarders? — 
Fifty guineas a year. 

4717. Is that inclusive of everything ? — Yes. 

4718. Are they entitled to get all the instruction 
imparted in the school for the fifty guineas a year ? — 
Yes. 

4719. What are the fees for day boys ? — £10 a year 
is the uniform fee. 

4720. You do not make a special charge for extra 
subjects ? — No, we found it would not work at all. 

4721. Do you think you would have an increased 
number of boys if you made the fee lower ? — No, I 
think it would make very little difference. 

4722. From what social class are your boys taken ? — 
They vary considerably. Of course they belong to 
the middle class. 

4723. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Have you a good num- 
ber of farmers’s sons in your school ? — We have a few ; 
it is not a district in which there are many farmers of 
a class that would send boys to such a school. The 
lake at one side prevents there being many farmers. 
We are as if on a seashore. 

4724. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Is there not a 
free scholarship attached to the Model School ? — 
I used to take a boy every year from the Model School 
as a free scholar. 

4725. Was that of your own motion? — Yes. But 
I was obliged to give it up after a time partly because 
we did not find suitable candidates. Sometimes I 
would take a boy from the Model School at a small 


or only a nominal fee. It was altogether at my own 
suggestion. J 

4726. Do you think it would be well in settling 
a scheme to take power to pay fees out of ike 
endowment for one or two boys to be selected from 
some lower school as free scholars ? — I do not ; in f ac t 
all boys from this neighbourhood who think they have 
any chance of distinguishing themselves are anxious 
to come here. 

4727. They may be anxious to pay, but they may 
not be able to pay £10 a year ? — Any boy who is 
eligible can make some arrangement. There is no 
difficulty in it. 

4728. You took boys from the Model School for a 
while ? — Yes, but it was not successful. 

4729. Why ? — We did not find any number of boys 
anxious to come from the Model School. 

4730. Do you know what number of boys are at- 
tending the Model School ? — I do not ; but it is pretty 
large. 

4731. You do not think that the establishment of 
free scholarships would be of much use ? — I do not ; I 
do not think that in this neighbourhood free scholar- 
ships would be of much value. 

4732. Professor Dougherty. — Do you think it 
would have a tendency to stimulate education in the 
Model School ? — I do not. If a boy wants to come 
here he comes. 

4733. Dr. Traill. — I suppose in this district the 
parents are able to pay ? — They are all able to pay. 

4734. Professor Dougherty. — What education is 
given in the Model School ? — Purely primary — up to 
the sixth standard of the National Board. 

4735. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What is your 
experience as to agricultural education ? — I found no 
one anxious to learn it. In fact I never heard of it, 
except that we got ground for it, which has never 
been used for the purpose. The ground was got in 
case anybody wanted the instruction. There was a 
house built, which might be suitable for the teacher 
if any teacher was required. We have never been 
asked to give instruction in agriculture. 

4736. What use is the house put to ? — I have had 
it converted into a sanatorium, in case of any of the 
boarders becoming ill. 

4737. We have been told you receive a salary of 
£100 a year yourself, and £75 for an assistant?— Yes, 
Mr. Hancock, in arranging the annual payment, fixed 
the principal’s salary at £100, £75 for an assistant, 
and £30 for a steward ; but as a matter of fact, I need 
hardly say even the total amount by no means covers 
my outlay for assistant masters alone. I accept that 
salary of £205 a year as a subsidy or assistance to- 
wards the payment of masters. 

4738. What salaries do you pay? — My assistant 
masters have on an average £120 and £130 each with 
residence and board. 

4739. What arrangement have you made about the 
management of the land ? — It is pai'tly cultivated, and 
partly used for football and cricket. 

4740. How do you cultivate it? — I employ a man 
to work it. 

4741. What are the denominations of your pupils- 
— I never ask the boys what religious denomination 
they belong to. I believe every denomination is re- 
presented in the school. 

4742. Every Protestant denomination? — Yes, and we 
have at least two Roman Catholics at the present timeas 
day boys. 

4743. Is there any instruction except secular given 

in the school ? — None. . 

4744. What arrangement do you make With regard 

to the boarders ?— The boarders are instructed by me 
in the Bible, and the catechism. In addition we o 
course have prayers in the ordinary way. ^ 

4745. I presume your boarders are Protestants. 
Yes. 

4746. What denomination do you belong to your- 
self? — I am a Presbyterian. 
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4747. You have other denominations in the school ? 
—Yes, we have Episcopalians and Methodists, the 
majority are Episcopalians. 

4748. What arrangement have you made about the 
boarders attending Divine service ?— They attend what- 
ever church the parents belong to. Either I or one 
of the assistant masters accompanies them. 

4749. Your assistant masters are not Presby- 
terians ? — No. 

4750. What denomination do they belong to ? — One 
of them is a Methodist, and the other a churchman. 

4751. I suppose each master takes the boys who 
are of his own way of thinking to church or meeting 
on Sundays ? — J ust so. 

4752. The proviso in the will is that the scholars 
may be instructed in their religious opinions by their 
parents Or guardians at home — of course that could 
only refer to day boys ? — Yes. 

4753. I suppose after school hours you have reli- 
gious instruction? — Yes. 

4754. Do you find any difficulty arising from the 
religious question? — None. 

4755. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — You adopt what is 
known as the Conscience Clause of the Education 
Board? — Yes. The constitution of the school is what 
we might call intensely unsectarian. No clergyman 
can have anything to do with the school. 

4756. Professor Dougherty. — I take it that under 
the will a clergyman might give religious instruc- 
tion after school hours ? — Yes ; and, as a matter 
of fact, our own minister has seen the boarders 
in our private apartment. There is nothing to 
prevent him. The education given in the day 
school is secular ; but the boarders are like members 
of my own family and see their clergymen in the 
ordinary way. 

4757. Lord Justice FjtzGibbon. — Y ou don’t seem 
to be under much control or interference from the 
trustees ? — No. There is no occasion for any inter- 
ference on their part — they are satisfied with the way 
I manage the school. 

4758. What is the tenure of your office? Was 
any tenure stipulated for when you were appointed ? 
— No ; there was no contract signed of any kind. 

4759. You are paid a yearly salary ? — Yes. 

4760. Then the office would be a yearly one, in 
law ? — I suppose so. 

4761. There is no provision for superannuation or 
retirement? — None whatever. 

4762. Mr. Naish. — You find the school large 

enough for all the boys that come to you? Yes. 

When we had seventy-five boys we were a little 
hampered for want of accommodation ; but we found 
it difficult to suggest how the accommodation could 
be increased without building another school, which 
would have entailed considerable expense. 

4763. Professor Dougherty. — W hat proportion of 
yoiu- boys go to the Universities ?— Not a large pro- 
portion. The great majority of them go to business. 

4/64. Do the boys that are intended for business 
take a classical education ?— They do. They are 
quite contented at least to learn Latin and French. 

4i6o. Then the existence in the neighbourhood of 
J!?o mC ,r ntile commun ity is an advantage to the 
0 1 ^ eSi Of course, the larger the population 
the more material for a school. 


4/66. It is sometimes said that a purely business Oc<. ic, isae 

community does not furnish material for a school like 

us ■— Wel] > as a matter of fact, I think a purely Thompson 
manufacturing class do not supply very much material Kirkpatrick, 
tor the school. m.a. 

4767. From what class are the boys who attend 
your schools drawn? — Very largely from the neigh- 
bourhood round — well-to-do farmers, and also profes- 
sional men. In fact, their callings are multifarious. 

4/68. Where do the manufacturing community 
send their children? — I could not undertake to say. 

Most of the respectable boys in the neighbourhood 
come here. 

4769. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — You have no actual ex- 
perience how far it would be practicable to establish 
an agricultural department in connection with the 
school? — We have no actual experience, never having 
made the experiment ; but I am convinced it would 
be useless to try it. 

4770 . Professor Dougherty.— Is there a prejudice 
in the minds of farmers against it 1— Oh, they don’t 
believe in it at all. 

4771. On the contrary, they utterly disbelieve in 
it? — Yes. 

, ® r - Molloy. — Have you ever seen it 

tried ?— No. It would, I think, need to be a very 
strong institution that would survive it. 

4773. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— I suppose vou 
are aware that a great number of strong institutions 
for the teaching of agriculture were founded, and that 
they have wasted away? — Yes. 

4774. You are aware that agricultural colleges 
were established under the National Board, and lar<m 
sums of money spent upon them, and that they have 
died away ? — Yes. 

4775. Professor Dougherty.— D o you give any 
technical education in your school ?— Well, the bases 
of all technical education, in my opinion, are me- 
chanics and drawing, and we teach both those sub- 
jects. 

4776. Have you any classes in connection with the 
Science and Art Department ?— No. 

4/77. Why not? — Well, we have so many exami- 
nations to prepare for, and the Science and Art Exa- 
mmations as a rule, are attended by persons from a 
different kind of institution from ours. 

, 477S - Have you had any boarders from Dublin 
Here / yes, I had one ; he went from here to West- 
minster school. 

it£-Yes He Came t0 7 ° U fl ° m 1>ublin t0 P re Pare for 

a S,°i S ong ™ 1,8 yo “ <- T ™ -a 

4781. How did he get on at Westminster i — I 
believe he did very well. 

47-82. You mentioned one of your boys who dis- 
tinguished himself, and who died ?— Yes : he was a 
delicate boy. ’ 

4783. I suppose you have sometimes found bodilv 
weakness associated with considerable mental ability ? 

— Yes, very often. J 

4784. Have you any complaints from parents of 
over pressure I— No ; it is very hard to compel a 
boy to read beyond ivhat he desires to do. 


secretavrfn f“‘ ioe FmGiBBON. — Yon are the 
c ‘”Iofthe institution 1— Yes. 

in«mcntT % y °" r808ive tIle of *1« 

«rSM7 1 J?I -'ir m T y 1 receive 00mes the 
° f EeIf “ t H « » the agent of 
tmstees^fo? « se “* 1 olieqne in favour of the 
lodge it t the baS ’ ft8y 8ni “' ,,s il} ’ “ d 1 

to Sajl^Y m ° rtg8geS ^ 


William J ohn Fleming sworn and examined. 


4788. Mr. Naish.— Y ou have not to ask for it? 
JNo, 1 never have to ask for it. 

4789. £190 10s. 0 d. is the half yearly amount 
the interest ? — Y es, less income tax. 

all 4790 ’ IS tlmt ^ ° nly income you have ?— 1 That 

4791. Have you ever tried to get income tax bad 
—I have not. 

4792. Next, as to the cheques on the other side 
the account, what do they consist of ?— The salariei 


William 
John Fleming. 
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that is, the salary of the master, the assistant master, 
and the steward ; also the. county cess, and the poor 
rate and head rent, and occasional payments tor 
repairs. , 

4793. Who looks after them ?— The trustees and 
the head master. 

. 4794. Dr. Traill.— Are the cheques for repairs 
drawn in favour of the head master ? — Yes, mostly. 

4795 How are the accounts audited 1 i see here, 
« Costs of audit in 1879, £5 17s.” 1— Yes; that was 
the time of the Chancery suit. The accounts were 
audited then. 

4796. I sec a payment of £2 here now ancl again 

what was it for 1 — For insurance ; you will find 

another later on of £1 14». 1 have the policies here. 


4797. I see under date of 15th April, 1886 « T o, v 
costs £31 Os. 3d.” 1 

Mr. Ilazlett . — The costs of the scheme are included 
in that, hut there are other costs also in it. 

4798. Did that £31 Os. 3d. pay all costs due up to 
that day 1 

Mr. Ilazlett . — It did. The costs of the scheme, and 
some old costs that were lying due. 

4799. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — As a rule when 
you want to call a meeting of the trustees, how are 
they summoned ? — Whenever the master wishes to 
have a meeting of the trustees, or if any of the 
trustees wish it, they write or speak to me, and I 
summon a meeting. 


John Johnston, J.P., sworn and examined. 


4800. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— You are the re- 
maining trustee acting with Mr. Malcolm ?— Yes. 

4801. I believe you are a Justice of the Peace for 
the county ? —Yes. 

4802. Do you reside in Lurgan ? — I do. 

4803. What is your calling?— I am a yarn mer- 
chant. 

4804. We are anxious to receive any suggestions 
you can give us in regard to the governing body for 
the future of the school ?— -Well, I can add nothing to 
what has been said by Mr. Malcolm. 

4805. Do you think it would be better to have a 
little larger governing body, so as to prevent the 
number running down to les3 than five?— No, I do 
not think it would be any benefit to the school. I do 
not see that there would be any benefit in having it 
larger. 

4806. We found in other places that, by having a 
larger number, some took an interest in the school 
and «ave prizes, and that it also attracted a larger 
number of boys ? — I do not see how it could attract 
any larger number of boys. It might induce some 
persons to take an interest in it. T don’t know that 
it would. 

4807. Dr. Traill. — Have you accommodation for 
more boys if you got them— I heard Mr. Kirkpatrick 
saying that he was rather inconvenienced when there 
were seventy-five ? - Y es, X suppose we could arrange 
to have enough room for seventy. 

4808. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — It would be desirable to 
provide in the scheme that the trustees should visit 
the school occasionally on fixed days, and see that 
their orders had been carried out, and that the school 
was efficiently conducted. At present you have such 
confidence in your head master that you find no ne- 
cessity for inspecting the school ; but you cannot count 
upon the present head master living for ever. What 
we wish to do is, to prepare a scheme making such 
provisions as shall give reasonable security for the 
efficient working of the school for all future time. 
Now, if you had seven trustees instead of five, it might 
be possible to secure a sufficient attendance at the 
school on fixed days, say once in each term, and thus 
the trustees might make themselves acquainted by per- 
sonal inspection with the actual working of the school ? 
Well, at present we have a fixed day of each quarter, 
but we do not always attend. Latterly we have had 
only two trustees, Mr. Malcolm and myself. I think 
if we had five trustees it would be sufficient. 

4809. Iiord Justice FitzGibbon. — Is the school in 
the parish of Lurgan? -It is in the parish of Shankhill, 
in which the town of Lurgan is situated. 

4810. How many Presbyterian congregations are 
there in Lurgan ? — Two. 

4811. Are they both in connexion with the General 
Assembly ?— I believe so. I do not know indeed. 

4812. Is there a Methodist congregation ? — Yes, 
there are two. 

4813. I suppose they both belong to the same cir- 


cuit? — Formerly one was Wesleyan and the other 
Primitive, but now I believe they are both the same. 
I think both are called Methodist now. 

4814. Do you think it would be well if a provision 
was inserted in the scheme that each of those three 
denominations might appoint one layman to be an 
ex-officio trustee? — I think the question of religion 
should be excluded altogether. 

4815. Of course you are clearly bound to keep the 
school strictly a secular school under the will ; but 
what we want to get is some principle of vitality to 
keep the trustees alive and to keep the master up to 
his business? — l don’t think any trustee should be 
appointed od account of his religion. 

4816. Professor Dougherty. — You have some 
religious opinions yourself? — Yes, I am an Episco- 
palian. 

4817. Do you know to what denommation Mr. 
Hancock belonged ?— He went to the Church of 
Ireland. Mr. Greer, Mr. Anderson, and Mr. Malcolm 
were also Episcopalians. 

4818. Then you had a large majority of Episcopa- 
lians— four of the trustees out of five ? — Yes. 

4819. But they appointed a Presbyterian school- 
master ? — Yes, but he was not appointed because lie 
was a Presbyterian. 

4820. And he appointed a Methodist and an Epis- 
copalian his assistant masters ? — Yes. 

4821. In fact the masters represent all the 
Protestant denominations ? — They were not appointed 


on account of their religion. 

4822. Can you give us any suggestion, other than 
co-option, for the appointment of trustees. The danger 
of co-option is this, that with so small a number as five 
they diminish by deaths or resignations to perhaps a 
couple ; and the last two trustees have practically the 
entire thing in their own hands, and have the selection 
of the governing body ? — I think it is better always 
to appoint persons occupying responsible positions m 
society, and only to have a few ; only to appomt per- 
sons who will be willing to undertake the trouble ot 
looking after the trust. I find a few do the work 
better than a great number. 

4823. Yes, if you were always sure of their attenu- 

in", but how would you ensure that. 1 suppose they 
should be resident in Lurgan or the neighbourhood 
— Certainly. . . 

4824. I suppose you would have no objection to 
there being a rule that a trustee should ipso Jacio 
vacate his position if he did not attend during the year 
—I think that would be a very good rule. 

4825. How should we define the class of persons 

from whom the trustees should be selected ? ° 

known to have a certain position ; the two p nt ‘ e 
who have been nominated in the proposed scheme born 
reside in the neighbourhood, Lord Lurgan a " J ’ 
Greer, and they of course occupy a position in socie^ 

4826. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— Does Lord Luigan 
side here during the year?— Not the entire year. 
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4827. Does he reside here for some months every 
year? -Yes, he resides for about two months. 

3 4828. How far is his residence from the school ? — 
His residence is in the centre of the town. 

4829. Then he would be within reach! — Yes. 

4830. Can you tell us whether technical training 
of any kind would be useful to boys here ? — I do not 
know ; I think Mr. Kirkpatrick has explained every- 
thing on that head more clearly than I could do. 

4831. Do you agree with him that the best technical 
education for a boy is to ground him well in drawing 
and mechanics? — I do ; and I would give him classics 
too 

4832. You would give him Latin and French ? — 
Yes. 

4833. And German, I suppose, if possible ? — Yes. 

4834. Would it not be advantageous to the boys 
to get instruction in chemistry and natural philosophy ? 
—Yes, I suppose they would be useful. I think they 
are instructed in those subjects in the school. 

4835. From books? — Yes. 

4836. There is no experimental instruction ? — No. 

4837. I gather that you are not in favour of placing 
on the Board of trustees, representative members 
elected by outside bodies? — Well, I would have no 
objection, but I do not think it would be conducive 
to any good end. 

4838. It would tend to prevent stagnation : a body 
that is kept up entirely by co-option is liable to stag- 
nation in the course of time? — Yes, that is so, no 
doubt. 

4839. Professor Dougherty. — C an you suggest any 
public body which could elect trustees in the event of 
a vacancy ? — Well, no, I could not. 

4840. Dr. Traill. — H ow many Town Commis- 
sioners are there in Lurgan ? — Fifteen. 

4841. Might not they elect one trustee ? — Of course 
they might ; but I don’t think it would be any better 
than it is now. 

4842. I suppose both you and Mr. Malcolm are 
Town Commissioners? — Mr. Malcolm is, but I am 
not. 

4843. The Master stated that there were very few 
boys from Lurgan — can you explain the reason of 
that?— I believe there are very few, comparatively, 
from the town of Lurgan. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick. — I should state that that referred 
to the state of things some time ago ; there are more 
boys recently from Lurgan than there used to be. 

4844. How many boys are there from Lurgan now ? 
Mr. Kirkpatrick. — I should say there are about ten. 

4845. Could you suggest any means by which the 
school might be made more popular in Lurgan ? — I 
think you are mistaken -with regard to that ; I t.binlr 
no popularity would make any difference. 

4846. What is the population of Lurgan? — The 
population of Lurgan is misleading — in point of num- 
ber it amounts to about 13,000, but the greater portion 
of it is factory population. 

4847. I suppose there is no great demand in Lurgan 
for superior education ? — No. 

4848. Rev. Dr. Molloy — You have suggested the 
names of Lord Lurgan and Mr. Greer as trustees ; 
but we want another to make five, whom we could 
name as the first Board of Governors? — Well, Mr. 
Malcolm and I were thinking of a gentleman who 
resides m the town— Mr. M'Bride ; he was a Chairman 
ot the Commissioners some years ago. 

, ^ Suppose we named these five gentlemen in 
e fecheme, should you see any objection to our 
a owing the Town Commissioners of Lurgan to elect 
wo members, thus making a Board of seven ? 


Mr. Malcolm . — I do not think it would do well. 

4850. Do you think the two members elected by 
the Town Commissioners would be able to overthrow 
all your plans for the management of the school? — 
No, my reason is that the Town Commissioners are, 
every one of them, Protestants. 

4851. You told us just now that the religious 
question should be ignored altogether? — Yes, and my 
object is to avoid it. 

4852. Do you ignore the religious question when 
you object to the Town Commissioners, because they 
are Protestants? 

4853. Professor Dougherty. — Would you think it 
desirable to have the various Protestant denominations 
represented on the governing body of the school ? — 
Yes, I would wish to have them represented. 

4854. Rev. Dr. Molloy — If the majority of the 
electors prefer to have all the Town Commissioners of 
one denomination, that is their own affair ; but why 
should that be any reason for objecting to the Town 
Commissioners having the power of electing two mem- 
bers of the governing body of the school? — Well, 
they certainly would not represent the denominations 
we were speaking of before. 

4855. The testator never intended to have any 
special representation of religious denominations —in 
fact his Will excluded all reference to religious de- 
nominations ; and I believe at one time your Board 
was composed entirely of Episcopalian Protestants ? 
—Yes. 

4856. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Your school is in 
this practical danger, which at present you do not 
realise, because you are getting on so well. Suppose 
your master continues efficient everything will go on 
well. But he cannot continue efficient for ever, and 
when it becomes necessary to elect a new master a 
strong board will be necessary ; but under the present 
system the trustees might be diminished to two or 
three at that time, and then two of them would 
practically be able to appoint whomever they pleased, 
and the result might be to upset the whole school ? — 

Mr. Malcolm . — I think if five trustees were ap- 
pointed, and provision to be made that whenever a 
vacancy took place another should be appointed at once 
in his stead. 

4857. Of course we can do that, but we know from 
experience how frequently those things are forgotten, 
and how often those co-opting bodies have been allowed 
to dwindle away ? — No doubt. 

4858. Mr. Johnston. — My idea is that the religions 
should be left out altogether. There should be no 
question about religion. 

4859. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You might keep 
up that principle by the plan of representation, by 
giving the Town Commissioners or the Board of 
Magistrates at the Petty Sessions the power of 
appointment. How many magistrates have you in 
this Petty Sessions district ? — I think about twelve. 

4860. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — The people most in- 
terested in this endowment are the people resident in 
Lurgan and the neighbourhood, and it seems reason- 
able that they should have some voice in the appoint- 
ment of the governing body ; now I do not think we 
could devise a better way of giving them such an 
influence than by giving them a representation on the 
Board of Governors. I would not propose to have the 
election by the people themselves, but by their repre- 
sentatives, the Town Commissioners. 

4861. Dr. Traill. — Is the school within the limits 
of the Lurgan township ? — No, it is outside. 

The inquiry was then adjourned till Monday, 
October 18th, at Dungannon. 


Oct. 16 , 

John 

Johnston 
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PUBLIC SITTINGS— MONDAY, OCTOBER 18th, 1886. 

At Dungannon Royal School. 

Present: — The Right Hon. Lord Justice FitzGibbon, and the Right Hon. John Naish, Judicial 
Commissioners; and the Rev. Gerald Molloy, d.d., D.sc.j f.r.u.1. ; Anthony Traill, Esq., ll d 
m.d., f.t.c.d., and Professor Dougherty, m.a., Assistant Commissioners. 

The Assistant Secretary, N. D. Murphy, J unr., -was in attendance. 


* DUNGANNON ROYAL SCHOOL. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon made an introductory statement. 


Rev. F. H. 
Ringwood, 


The Rev. F. H. Ringwood, ll.d., sworn and examined. 


4862. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — How long have 
you been head master of Dungannon Royal School? — 
36 years ; since 1850. 

4863. 1 observe that in 1857 there were 32 
boarders and 33 day boys, and at the date of the next 
Commission in 1878, there were 21 boarders and 18 
day boys. What is the number of pupils now ? — 26, 
all day boys. 

4864. When last had you any boarders? — Last 
half. 

4865. Is this the first half year in which there has 
been no boarder ? — Yes. 

4866. How many were there in the last half? — 
Two or three. 

4867. Where do your day boys come from ? — Most 
of them come from this town, some from Portadown, 
Cookstown, Stewartstown, and others from distances 
of three or four miles around. 

4868. Do any come by train ? — They do ; and they 
pay about 20s. a quarter for second class fare. 

4869. That is £4 a year in addition to their school 
fees? — Yes. 

4870. What are the fees? — Eleven out of the 26 
pay £10 a year, two pay £7, three pay £6, four pay 
£5, and five pay nothing. 

4871. How are the variations of the fees re- 
gulated ?— - Altogether by private conversation with 
the parents. I have had boys down to £2 a year. 

4872. The amount of fees is regulated by your 

view of the parents’ means ? — Entirely. I once got a 
notice from the Clare-street Commissioners not to 
charge more than £10 a year'. Since my appointment 
in 1850, I never received more than £10 a year for 
all the instruction given, drill, classics, &c. £10 a 

year is less than in the Harcourt-street school. It is 
about a half less than in most of the large schools in 
Dublin, and in Belfast. 

4873. Besides I understand you take a large pro- 
portion at lower rates ? — Fourteen, the majority of the 
boys, pay less ; two pay £7, three pay £6, four pay 
£5, and five pay nothing. 

4874. Have you at all times since 1850 had boys 
at reduced fees ? — Yes, I have had seven free boys. I 
have also had at times six boarders, clergymen’s sons, 
paying only £30 per annum. 

4875. Therefore, it seems, that the small number of 
day boys is not attributable to excessive fees ? — I think 
it is impossible, but I have heard it said in the town. 
I am perfectly willing at present to accept £6 per 
head for all the day boys. I don’t always receive 
payment, and I would be quite willing to receive £6 
from each. 

487 6. How are the free boys admitted ? — By my- 
self alone. I never was bound to admit a free boy, but 
the Primate, Lord John George Beresford, gave me to 
understand that he would like me to take some free 
boys ; but at the same time with this caution. He 
said, “ I don’t think you could do a greater injury to 
a boy than to take him out of his sphere of life unless 
he has talent to occupy the position.” 

4877. What was the fee you charged boarders ? — 


It varied from time to time. The pi-ices of beef and 
mutton varied. For instance we paid a year a<*o 
nearly double what I paid when I came to the school' 

4878. What was the fee in 1850? — I think it was 
50 guineas. 

4879. Did that include everything? — It included 
classics, mathematics, French, German, and drill. 

4880. Did you make any alteration subsequently ?— . 
1 made an alteration to 55 guineas. 

4881. You have prepared a return ? — I have a 
return of the pupils of Dungannon school for the last 
30 years. 

4882. In 1857 you had 42 boarders and 31 day 
boys. — What was the fee at that time ? — I cannot 
tell you without looking at my books. 

4883. I see that in 1860 you had seventy-three 
boarders and twenty-four day boys, in 1866 ninety-one 
boarders and twenty-eight day boys, and in 1867 
eighty-three boarders and twenty-four day pupils — 
was the boarder’s fee at that time fifty-five guineas ? 
— I have no doubt it was. There has not been the 
slightest decline worth notice in the day boys. It is 
exclusively in the boarders. 

4884. What is the infei'ence you draw from that ? 
— That the decline is owing to the upper classes send- 
ing their sons to England, and to the depression of 
the times, and to our having these Commissions hang- 
ing over us. I undertake to prove that it was not 
from the slightest diminution in obtaining University 
honours, unless the records of the Dublin University 
are false. 

4885. When you attribute so much to the depar- 
ture of boys to England, do you allude to boys in- 
tended for Universities ? — The parents are anxious that 
the boys should get the English accent. 

4886. Where do they subsequently go to ? — Some 
of them come back to Trinity College, Dublin. 

4887. Have you looked into the records of Trinity 
College to see whether the number of boys who go to 
England and come back for their University educa- 
tion to Dublin has increased? — I know that it has 
increased. It has increased in consequence of the 
power of steam. The same cause — the facility of 
locomotion — has caused the easier carriage of cereals, 
and reduced their price. There is a constant stream 
of boys going over to English schools. 

4888. Dr. Traill. — Is there not also a great ten- 
dency, when boys go to English schools, that they 
will go to an English University afterwards ? — You 
know that. 

4889. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — But has not 
Trinity College continued to hold its own ? — They are 
not swelling the English Universities to such an ex- 
tent as the English schools. Boys come from Wales 
to Trinity College. 

4890. You also attribute the decline to the depres- 
sion of the times ? — Yes. 

4891. Is not the English education much more ex- 
pensive? — Yes, but the higher class of the Irish gentry 
disregard the difference in the expense. 


* See Appendix B., No. XII. (a), (b), pp. 328, 329, and Appendix X1IC. (a), p. 329. 
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4892 But does it not occur to you that the poverty 
of the times would cause parents to keep their sons 
at home, because Irish schools are cheaper? — The 
people who send their sons to England don’t care 
much about the expense 

4893. And would not have sent their sons to Irish 
schools, whether there was depression of the times or 

ot l rphey would not have sent them to an Irish 

school. It is the less affluent people, and those who 
would be content with an Irish education, that have 
suffered from the general depression and been rendered 
unable to use the Royal Schools as boarding establish- 
ments. Others, even personal friends of mine, prefer 
to pay £100 for the education of their children in 
England. I think a great deal of this is due to the 
influence of opposite sex. 

4894. What is the course of education that you 
have riven ? — I might claim perhaps to be an educa- 
tional reformer. I began the battle of reform as to 
education here in 1852. 

[The -witness handed in three pamphlets, advocating 
changes in the course of education in the Royal Schools, 
and m Trinity College.] 

4895. I believe the examinations for junior exhi- 
bitions since established in Trinity College include all 
the subjects which you recommended ? — Certainly. I 
fouriit the battle with these three pamphlets. There 
is a renaissance going on now in Trinity College. 

4896. In Dungannon do you give the course of 
education which in these papers you recommended? — 
Yes, and have always. 

4897. What is your present teaching staff? — Hav- 
ing only twenty-six boys, I have a master entirely 
devoted to classics, another to science and English, and 
another to modern languages, and I have had that ever 
since I entered this house in 1850. 

4898. Yon have three qualified assistants taking 
charge of the principal subjects ? — Yes. 

4899. What is your salary ? — £500 a year, out of 
which I have to pay the taxes of this institution, which 
amount to about £50. I have the advantage also of 
a residence and grounds, 

4900. What further allowance have you? — £200 
towards the payment of the assistant-masters. I have 
paid £800 and £900 to them formerly. The allowance 
does not cover my expenditure, and never did since 
1850. 

4901. What are your assistants’ salaries at pre- 
sent? — £130, £120, and £60, and the drill sergeant 
£ 20 . 

4902. Are they resident? — They were all resident, 
but since the boarders left the masters have resided 
outside ; they preferred to do so. 

4903. Have they any allowance beyond the salary ? 
— No. 

4904. Are these teachers all qualified ? — Perfectly 
qualified. 

4905. I believe the success of your boys in propor- 
tion to their numbers has not declined ? — It has 
greatly increased. I appeal to the Dublin University 
successes for that. I now proceed to the causes of the 
decline in the number of boarders. These are various, 
mid admit of classification into causes affecting all the 
Royal Schools, and causes peculiar to Dungannon. 
The great cause affecting all the Royal Schools is 
“educational absenteeism.” That is, that the Irish 
nobility and gentry, the bishops and the judges, and 
the wealthier professional and mercantile gentlemen, 
imitating their superiors in the social scale, and the 
lower middle class who possess means, and are aspir- 
mg, all, or nearly all, from diverse motives — few or 
none of them of a very high character — prefer, and 
"nth a growing preference, sending their sons to be 
educated, in England. Haring handled this subject 
recently in two letters, which have been printed in 
newspapers, I beg to hand in a reprint of each. I 
would point attention to the fact that “ educational 
absenteeism” is felt in Roman Catholic schools as 
well as in those of Protestants. This evil has been 
tappmg the supply of pupils to the Royal Schools for 


more than a century ; and it may be asked — Why is Oct. 18 , 188 C. 
the mischief now intensified ? 1 would ask, in reply — Eey 
Why are wheat and flour so much cheaper than for- Ringwood,' 
merly ? The answer is the same in both cases — viz., ll.d. 
the improvements in locomotion. The late Lord Erne, 
many years ago, predicted the result of improved com- 
munication between England and Ireland, and fore- 
told the increase of “ educational absenteeism.” The 
disestablishment of the Church also deprived the 
schools of a considerable number of pupils, owing to 
the diminution of their fathers’ incomes. Besides, 
there has been for some years back a general depres- 
sion through the country, and non-payment of rents, 
which have deprived many persons who might be con- 
tent with Irish education of the means to pay for 
their sons as resident pupils. Then, again, the immi- 
nence of this Commission has been most pernicious to 
our interests. A gentleman who had two sons at 
this school wrote to me inquiring to what school I 
should advise him to send them, as he did not know 
whether the Dungannon school might become Presby- 
terian or Roman Catholic, and he wished to have 
them in an institution of a permanent character. To 
these three causes I might add being undersold by 
cheaper schools, our inferiors in various domestic 
arrangements, &c. I now proceed to the special 
causes which may have affected the number of resi- 
dent pupils in this Dungannon school. The first is 
that my political opinions, shown by my voting ac- 
cording to my conscience at some borough elections 
here, which were decided by one or two votes, 
naturally created a feeling against me in the min ds 
of the Conservative party, and I was burnt in effigy, 

&c. Again, I have been informed by a respected clergy- 
man of the Presbyterian Church that my holding 
opinions on some religious subjects which are not for- 
bidden by the Church of England, but are not, however, 
generally held as yet — that, in fact, my knowing too 
much Greek to believe that the word, a'toivwc, which 
means “age lasting,” must mean “endless” — that this, 
too, has militated against the number of my resident 
pupils, and I believe it. Secondly, I have never 
allowed idleness to be a source of enjoyment to boys. 

This is diametrically opposed to the usage of English 
schools of the very highest standing. In these English 
schools a studious boy will receive excellent instruction 
if the number in his class be not too large, and if he 
earnestly seeks to be taught, but an idle boy can do 
very much as he pleases, while every kind of out-door 
amusement is provided for him. Thirdly, I did not ever 
write “flattering tales” to parents as to their sons’ abili- 
ties and characters. Fourthly, I did not curry favour 
with boys by allowing anything I thought wrong, for 
example, by letting them stay longer in bed on Sunday 
mornings, when they had been at rest for eight or nine 
hours ; for I had heard appalling statements as to how 
that time was spent on Sunday mornings in some semi- 
naries. Fifthly, I probably was not sufficiently zealous 
in promoting foot-ball matches, &c., »fcc., although we 
undoubtedly had them in a moderate degree. I must 
now pass to another cause which may have prevented 
this school from attracting of late as many resident 
pupils as might be expected from its collegiate successes 
and from the well-doing of lads who did not go to the 
University. I allude to the misrepresentation of this 
Dungannon School which was made to Parliament 
and the public, by the Endowed Schools Commission, 

1878-81. Against this misrepresentation I protested 
in a printed letter addressed to the Commissioners, 
but not published, to which I now solicit attention. 

Several members of that Commission admitted by 
letter to me that the injurious statements of which I 
complained were errors on their part ; but I obtained 
no redress, nor did my assistant masters receive any 
satisfaction or direct public apology, for the wrong in- 
flicted upon them. The excuse made by the Commis- 
sioners was that the Commission had ceased to exist 
before the publication of the Parliamentary Blue Book, 
and that they could not or would not take joint action. 

The first false statement made by the Commission was 
X 2 
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Oct. 18, 1888. that their inspector considered the Armagh School to all the Royal Schools in 1879 and 1880, not only i 

R F H he “ the best and most successful in the north of classics, but also in Mathematics — that is in A ritlnnp 1 

Bingwowl," Ireland. Now, if you refer to Mr. Mahaffy’s Report, tic, Euclid, and Plane Trigonometry, at the examination 

U.D. as planted in the Blue Book, you will find that he did held in Trinity College, Dublin. One of these lads 

not declare the Armagh School to be “ the best,” but was first among all the candidates from all the various 
only “the most successful school.” Appendix, page institutions which compete for junior exhibitions in 
234. And, by the way, he gives a rather droll, or at Trinity College, Dublin ; and another was second 
least a very strangely put reason for this. He writes, The competence of my science master is strongly 
the town of Armagh “ supplies about forty day boys, attested by Professor Purser, of Queens College Bel- 
and the college is therefore, in spite of its insufficient fast, who states that Mr. Johnson was one of the ablest 
grounds, the most successful hoarding school in the mathematicians they ever had in Queen’s College 
north of Ireland.” Now, the defence made to me by Belfast, and would be invaluable in a school preparing 
the Commissioners for their published depreciation of for W oolwich. Once more, the pupils of my foreign 
Dungannon and Enniskillen in this passage, by the master were reported by Mr. Mahafi'y to me, as havin« 
words “ the best,” was that Mr. Mahaffy had in his answered to him much better in French than the 
first MSS. written “ the best ” and had struck out the Armagh boys. In spite of all this irrefutable proof to 
words when correcting the press — and that the corres- the contrary, an insinuation against my assistant 

ponding correction had not been made by their own masters was put forward by the Commission, and 

editor ; and it was also admitted that the fact of Mr. when I demonstrated that this mischievous disparage- 

Mahaffy’s having struck out “ the best ” made his evi- ment was in fact false, to an absurd degree, they 

dence as to Armagh’s not being “the best” school made no public retraction of the baseless and injurious 

much stronger than if he had never written it at all. aspersion which they had — no doubt in mere ignorance 
But this retractation was never made public. How — endorsed against the professional deserts of these 
far Mr. Mahaffy was from thinking the Armagh School gentlemen. Have I not then a right to state that 

superior to either Dungannon or Enniskillen is shown the last Commission exerted a malign influence upon 

by citations of his evidence in my letter. The second the prospects of this institution ? I assert that it did 

false statement made by the Commission runs thus, so, aucl by false representations, and I challenge con- 
“ No provision was made for giving a commercial educa- tradiction, and I inflict upon them the reproach of not 
tion ; ” while a different complexion is put upon this having publicly retracted what they had publicly 
matter in reference to the Armagh School in page 34, stated, which public statements they in private letters 
where the statement of Dr. Morgan is quoted to the admitted to me were untrue. I must now be permitted 
effect that every facility was “given to such of the to make a remark upon the present Commission, and 
pupils as required a commercial education.” Now, I would ask them is it likely to promote the welfare 
will it be believed that identically the same encourage- of the Royal schools, that you should state in public 
ment was being given to commercial education at the that they had all lost their prestige, except what re- 
three Royal Schools at that time ? We had all a mained to the Armagh school. Remarks of this sort 
system of valuable commercial prizes established, and made no doubt without any discriminating examination 
I have an advertisement of Dungannon School, dated of causes or thoughtful scrutiny of facts are calculated 
“ March 1880,” now before me, which records that on to do much mischief ; and I would ask what do you 
the 28th February of that year six commercial prizes, mean by saying that the Dungannon school has lost 
three of .£10 and three of £5 each, without any of its “prestige”? If you mean to say that this school 
those awful horrors, the Greek and Latin classics, has not continued to gain up to this half-year of 1886, 
being included in the subjects of examination, had its full amount (and much more than that, considering 
been° awarded to the Dungannon pupils. I have the paucity of our numbers) of University Honor's, 
before me also the Clare-street circular of 1881, with- I take upon myself to state that the allegation is as 
drawing these prizes in consequence of non-payment of false as it is mischievous. This school won in 1886, 
rents. The third false statement made by the Com- the only Fellowship, and the First Mathematical 
mission on the authority of Mr. Mahaffy was that Scholarship in T.C.D. Its pupils won in 1884, the 
there were only “ two assistant teachers” in this University Studentship, by the candidate having 
school. Now, this was untrue, for I never, from the obtained Senior Mathematical ModeratorsMp, and 
vear 1850, when I was appointed, had less than three Senior Experimental Physics Moderatorship, and its 
assistant masters and a drill sergeaut. I started in pupils won Senior Moderatorships in Classics, Senior 
1850, with this staff, and, of course, had often double Moderatorships in History and Political Science, and 
that number when the school was full, one of the masters the Brooke Prize of £40, all in 1884; and again a 
being exclusively classical, an ex-scholar of T.C D., Science Sizarship directly from the school, the £40 
anotherexclusivelyforscienceandEnglish,asciencegold Royal Scholarship, the second place in the list of 
medallist of T.C.D., and thirdly, an excellent foreign Junior Exhibitions in T.C.D., the First Exhibition 
master, and an equally good and efficient drill sergeant, of £24 in the Royal University of Ireland, and an- 
Tlie fourth false statement made by the Commission other Royal Scholarship, and a £20 Prize in Biblical 
was rather a deficiency in explicitness ; but was cal- Greek, with the usual amount of minor distinctions, 
culated to do the school a great deal of mischief, and Its Royal Scholarships stand in comparison with 
was eminently without foundation, the insinuation of those of Armagh and Enniskillen as follows : In 
a want of competence for their duties on the part of my 1886, Dungannon, six j Armagh, three ; Enniskillen, 
assistant masters. Mr. Mahaffy catching at an unwise two. In 1885, Dungannon, six ; Armagh, four ; Bimis- 
remark made by a rival schoolmaster, put forth a dis- killen, two. In 1884, Dungannon, seven ; Armagh, six , 
parading hint of the nature referred to ; but unwittingly Enniskillen, three. But Armagh was during this time 
supplied a direct refutation of the hint by his own deprived of her school exhibitions, and cannot be 
testimony. In classics Mr. Mahaffy examined two blamed or censured. In 1885 Dungannon was much 
classes only in this school, and he recorded that they higher than all the others. I say to insinuate that a 
were “ exceedingly well taught.” Now, one of these school that bears so many fresh laurels has lost its. 
classes was under, I may say, the exclusive care and prestige in the valuable sense of that word does betray 
instruction of the gentleman who I am happy to state either a want of acquaintance with academic facts or 
is still my classical assistant master, W. H. Gunning, an unfairness which I shrink from imputing, ana 
a.m., t.c.d. The learned Inspector passed no such which I do not impute to any member of this Educa- 
paneoyric upon any master in the Armagh School, tional Commission. I do not blame gentlemen im- 
A aam Mr. Mahaffy stated that our senior classes mt-rsed in business of great importance, both puna 
“ answered well in Euclid and French.” That looked and private, for not knowing from what school coi e- 
as if they had competent teachers in these subjects, gians have come who win the highest honors in tn 
and in fact pupils of the science master who was an University. The object of my remark is not attacu, 
A.M., Q.C.B., and a science scholar of T.C.D., beat but defence — self-defence and the defence ot i 
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assistant masters; and it must be borne in mind that 
the imputations which I have repelled were levelled 
aoainst our professional qualifications and success. 
We owe it to ourselves to say they were untrue ; and 
that is all that I have meant to convey. I also would 
remark that I have no feeling of hostility against the 
Armagh School or its highly-qualified head master, to 
whom° I heartily wish every success. I do claim to 
be an honest workman in an honest calling. I de- 
mand the same concession for my coadjutors in this 
institution. The Dublin University has endorsed our 
claim by conferring the highest academic distinctions 
upon our pupils this very year. Therefore, I venture 
to repudiate ms quite groundless any insinuation of 
the existence of just cause for the loss of “ prestige” 
in the laudable sense of the term — any hints of ne- 
glect, or want of efficiency, or failure in the discharge 
of its functions on the part of the school, with the 
care of which I have the honour of being entrusted. 

4906. The report of which you complain is dated 
October 30th, 1880 ? — I believe so. 

4907. I observe, looking at your list, that you had 
in 1876 fifteen boai'ders, in 1877 nineteen, in 1878 
twenty-one, in 1879 twenty-five, and in 1880 fifteen. 
The first year that could have been affected by the 
report was the year 1881, when your number was ten, 
. in which year the number of your day boys increased 
by two. Is it your belief that tire reduction of boarders 
from fifteen to ten was caused by the report? — I say 
it was a partial cause, as far as any attention at all 
would be given to it by the public. As to the day 
boys, anybody that took an interest in the school knew 
right well about it, because of the honors we gained 
in college. But I say that persons who were thinking 
of sending boarders to the school might not send them 
under the circumstances. 

4908. The next subject of complaint is as regards 
the number of assistant masters. You have called 
attention to the fact that Professor Mahaffy reported 
that when he visited the school there were present 
sixteen boarders, twenty day boys, and two assistant- 
masters — one classical and one science'; but, looking 
to the body of the report, I find this — it is a verbatim 
copy of your own evidence : — Dr. Ringwood, when 
the school was full, had paid from £800 to £900 a 
year to assistant masters, and states that there are 
two masters teaching classics and science, and a 
foreign master teaching French and German and 
drawing? — At page 39 it is stated that Dr. Mahaffy 
found only two assistant masters in the school. 

4909. In seeking causes for the decline of the Royal 
Schools, have you looked at the results obtained else- 
where, and at the proportion of successful pupils com- 
ing from the Royal Schools as compared with those 
from other schools ? — I was speaking about the Dun- 
gannon School only. 

4910. Do you know the work that has been done 
in Coleraine Academical Institution while the Royal 
Schools have been declining? — The Coleraine master 
is probably killed from the work. He is one of those 
who went in for having thirteen classes for classics. 
They have only six at Harrow. 

4911. Do you really think that the statement 
quoted from Professor Mahaffy that Armagh was the 
best school in the North of Ireland did you harm? — 
It seems probable. 

4912. Have you observed that it did Armagh no 
goo,] and that Coleraine flourished notwithstanding ? 

I spoke of Dungannon. 

1913. Do you notice that he stated that your school 
had the best teachers in Ireland ? — Not exactly. He 
implied that I might be thus described. 

4914. So far as your knowledge goes, is there any 
larger supply of day boys to be got in the neighbour- 
hood of Dungannon than the supply you have? — 
that is rather a difficult question. It is stated in 
page 39 of report in reference to Dungannon that 
no provision was made for giving a commercial edu- 
cation.” That is distinctly untrue. 


4915. Did you observe that the authority given is . Oct. is, issg. 
your own evidence [quotes extract from evidence of Rev 
witness at former Commission] ? Having regard to Ringwood,' 
that fact, in what respect is this report inaccurate? — t.l.d. 
Distinctly inaccurate in what it says with reference to 

the Armagh School. 

4916. Don’t mind Armagh at present. I am asking 
you now as to some charge with reference to commer- 
cial education ? — I said that the very same system for 
giving commercial education was going on in this 
school as in Armagh — that we had a commercial class 
going on here as in Armagh. 

4917. Dr. Traill. — What was the provision ? — 

That boys should be examined for prizes in writing, 
arithmetic, book-keeping, and modem languages. 

4918. Were classics excluded ? — Entirely. The same 
system was going on in Enniskillen. 

4919. How many boys had you in that class? — A 
considerable number went in. It was found that the 
classical boys who went in for these prizes carried them 
off. 

4920. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Were these £10 
prizes that you sjioke of confined to the boys that 
were getting an exclusively commercial education ? — 

No, some of the classical boys won them. 

4921. Did any of those boys get those prizes who 
were getting an exclusively commercial education ? — 

Yes, I am sure they did. 

4922. Does the exodus you complain of apply to all 
classes of boys ? — Not to all. It is only an exodus of 
a particular class. 

4923. Have you made any inquiry as to the number 
or class of boarding schools in the North of Ireland 
which are now larger than they were when Dungannon 
began to decline ? — Yes. I believe they are not for 
the class that I was appointed for here. I was to get 
up a school with all the appliances of an English 
school. That was one of the reasons for charging 
sixty guineas subsequently. 

4924. Do you know Lurgan School, which has been 
established within the last few years ? — I do not 
know anything about it. But it is not such a school as 
this. 

4925. Do you know that they have twenty boarders, 
paying fifty guineas each ? — Ten guineas would make 
a great difference. 

4926. Again, Coleraine? — The master there has gone. 

4927. He is not gone. His pupils got the first 
three places at the recent entrance examination in 
Trinity College, held within the last fortnight? — 1 
heard that his health was gone. 

4928. Are you aware that we saw him yesterday 
going back to his work after the examination at which 
his pupils had gained this remarkable distinction ? — 

I heard what I have said. 

4929. How do you explain the fact that a Boyal 
School, with a subvention of £700 a year for teachers’ 
salaries, charges higher fees than a school like 
Coleraine which has no such advantage, yet takes the 
three first places at Trinity College ? —I had to keep 
a butler and pay high wages to servants, and so forth. 

I have had a butler and two footmen in this house. 

This school was intended for the higher class. I am 
not saying it should be now ; for the higher class have 
abandoned Ireland. In fact, schools of this kind are 
an anachronism in Ireland. 

4930. I want to know what is the difference be- 
tween this school and the others which I have 
mentioned — do I understand you to say that the price 
was kept up above the ordinary market price in order 
to prevent the schools from being available for a lower 
class? — These are the highest appointments connected 
with the scholastic profession in Ireland. I was pro- 
fessor of Greek, and had other prospects open to me 
when I accepted this post. 

4931. Why do you think the head mastership of 
a school which has no boarders and only twenty-six 
day boys a higher position than that of master of such 
a school — for example as the Belfast Methodist 
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College — where there are 326 pupils, or that of 
Coleraine, whose pupils take the highest places at 
College 1 — I was appointed to a higher position. 

4932. Your idea is that it is now impossible to 
maintain a boarding school in Ireland for boys of the 
higher social class ? — Yes. 

4933. Whether then do you think the school should 
be abolished or should be brought educationally to the 
level of the boys who would go to it ? — The Inter- 
mediate education question comes in here. The class 
of men who would send their sons to be boarders at a 
cheap rate will send their sons to an Intermediate 
Education school. That system, I think, is not cal- 
culated to produce a love of learning. You cannot 
teach classics honestly unless you make a boy use his 
dictionary. The Intermediate system has almost re- 
quired the use of translations. If you sent for any 
of their portions of Greek and Latin authors the 
package was sure to contain advertisements of a 
translation, sometimes by the editor of the text. On 
one occasion eveiy copy forwarded of the appointed 
selection contained an announcement that the transla- 
tion would be out in a few days. 

4934. Trinity College is still in existence? — 
Yes. 

4935. According to your experience is there any 
good scholarship still to be had there ? — There is. 

4936. Is the examination for entrance exhibitions 
the ordinary test there of boys fresh from school ? — 
Yes. 

4937. How then do you account for the fact that 
between eighty and ninety per cent, of the boys who 
distinguish themselves at the exhibition examinations 
are the same boys who have been at the top of the 
Intermediate Education lists 1 — I am certain that that 
is not the case. 

4938. Then allow me, though one of those whom 
you “ do not blame for not knowing ” as much as you 
do, to tell you, that from 1879 to 1885 inclusive, of 
the 84 junior exhibitions awarded in Trinity College 
to the twelve best boys in each year, sixty-four were 
won by boys who had previously distinguished them- 
selves by gaining prizes or exhibitions at the Inter- 
mediate Examinations, seven were won by boys from 
English schools not qualified to compete at the 
Intermediate examinations, and therefore in the 
seven years there were only thirteen boys, of all who 
won junior exhibitions in the seven years who had 
not got prizes in the Intermediate, and of these, seven 
were in the first year, 1879 — how do you account for 
that? — Some of our boys went in and got prizes in 
the Intermediate, and secondly are you aware the 
examination stands in this way : — 300 marks for 
science, 200 for English, 100 for French or German, 
and for classics only 400 ? The passing of the exam- 
ination in science at the Intermediate would therefore 
not interfere with the boy’s standing for a junior 
exhibition examination, for the greater weight of that 
examination was given to science and English. 

4939. I am quite ready to admit the fact, but if the 
junior exhibitions and the Intermediate prizes are 
both awarded for excellence in classics, mathematics, 
modern languages, and science, no matter what the 
relative weights are, will not both examinations test 
proficiency in the same way? — I don’t think they 
will. 

4940. "What do you say to the fact that in 1883, 
every one of the boys who got junior exhibitions 
in Trinity College had also got an exhibition or 
prize in the Intermediate ? — Our numbers were very 
small. 

4941. How do you reconcile your theory with the 
fact that boys from such schools as Coleraine, 
Erasmus Smith’s schools, and Wesley College, and a 
good number of Catholic boys are beating the Royal 
school boys at the Trinity College examinations in 
fair proportion to their numbers ?— I don’t think that 
they have done so in proportion to the number who 
were candidates. 


4942. Is not the main prize that everv Rovil <,„i , 
boy sets himself to obtain, and for which he is nr* i 
to compete, a Royal Scholarship at Trinity College ?- 


4943. And is not the examination for the i nn ;„ 
exhibitions the same as for the Royal Scholarshin 7n 

the candidates being examined together?— -Yes T1 

number of boys in Enniskillen, Armagh and Dim 
gznnon , ,ta been Ter, email. We bare not had <£ 
boys. This year ive had only one candidate that cohM 
go m, out ot the tiventy-sis. pupils tor the Koyal 
Scholarship, and that boy has become ill. 1 

4944. You have told us that the number of dav 
boys has been substantially steady during the whole 
time you have been here ? — Yes. 

4945. Having regard to the fact that a number of 
your boys come by train, how do you account for the 
facilities of locomotion since Dungannon became a 
railway centre not having increased the number of day 
boys, seeing that you attribute the loss of your boarders 
so much to the introduction of steam? — I believe 
the people are too sensible, and they have too little 
means. They do not desire T.C.D. education for their 
sons unless they possess superior abilities. 

4946. The Raphoe farmers said that if we gave them 
the management of the Royal school there, they would 
keep it up themselves without any endowment?— Let 
them try it. 


4947. Rev. Dr. .Molloy. — You said that this 
school, as it now exists, is an anachronism — what do 
you mean by that? — I mean that a school which re- 
quires sixty guineas a year for boarders, and wishes 
to catch the upper class who go to England, is not 
required. 

4948. And that this school is such a school?— 
It is. 

4949. Do you think it would be better to discontinue 
the school altogether, or to bring it into harmony with 
the circumstances of the present time ? — If you state 
to me what your object is — whether it is for the pro- 
motion of learning or to meet the wishes of parties, I 
could understand you. 

4950. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Take our object 
to be to fill the school with boys learning in it 1— 
The right policy would be to change the price for 
boarders. 


4951. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — It is not merely a question 
of price for boarders. You have mentioned a number 
of circumstances which, according to your view, have 
contributed to bring the school to its present condition, 
in which it has no boarders, and only a few day boys. 
You have stated that the school, as it at present exists, 
is an anachronism. Now, an anachronism ought not 
to be maintained ; and what I wish to ask is, whether 
you think it would be more desirable to bring the school 
into harmony with the circumstances of the time, or 
to discontinue it altogether ? — I think it ought to be 
brought into harmony with the circumstances of the 
time. I don’t wish my townsmen to be deprived of 
the opportunity of receiving a classical and commer- 
cial education, but if this school is to go in for the 
Intermediate education, it should not have to go in 
for the Royal Scholarships. 

4952. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — But the other 
schools arc going in for and are winning both ? — St. 
Columba’s is not ; Armagh is not ; Enniskillen is 
not. 

4953. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — What changes do yon 
think could be introduced in the management of the 
school, which would be likely to bring back the 
boarders, and to increase the number of day boys?— 
There is not any change that would bring back the 
same class of boarders. 

4954. But other boarders ? — If you reduce the terms 
of this school to as low terms as in some other schools, 
and let it be managed in the same way, I admit that 
that would probably increase the numbers of the 
school. 

4955* Mr. Naish. — Do you think that if the terms 
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were reduced, and the school made available for a 
class not as good as the class for which it was inten- 
ded there would be room for such a boarding school 
at present ?— I think so. The Roman Catholics ex- 
press a wish to get one-third. 

4956. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — The Catholic representa- 
tives who appeared before us in Dublin claimed at least 
two-thirds. 

jfitness — Two-thirds ! I thought it was one-third. 

4957. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — No ; they claimed two- 
thirds of the aggregate endowments of the Royal 


Schools. 

Witness. — And the Presbyterians want a third ; I 
don’t like to give any opinion independent of the wish 
of the standing committee of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church ; nor am I certain that the welfare of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church would not be best consulted 
by having a third of the funds in their hands. I don’t 
wish to support any plan that would deprive that 
standing committee of the same privilege that has 
been claimed by the Presbyterian and Roman Catholic 
Church committees. Then in that case would you say 
the buildings should be destroyed — No such tiling. 
Could not this Commission make an arrangement, that 
supposing one-tliird to be given to each of the pre- 
vailing sects, they should come to an understanding 
how much would be a fair value for one-third of the 
buildings 1 

4958. Dr. Tkaill. — Do you adopt the proposal of 
the Commissioners to give one school here and another 
there 1—1 do not. 

4959. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — What annual value 
would you put on the buildings 1 — That would be the 
market value. 

4960. But as a school — would you say £200 a 
year, or £300 a year? — If they were on British 
ground they would be- fairly valuable. No Roman 
Catholic boy is now allowed to approach the precincts 
of this place. Give him his education free or not free 
he would not be allowed to touch it. In former 
times the Roman Catholics often demanded that 
they should be admitted to the prcviliges of Royal 
Schools. 

4961. Dr. Traill. — What is the poor law valuation 
of the buildings ? — £170. 

4962. Professor Dougherty. — Does that represent 
fairly the annual value of these buildings as used for 
school premises ? — I think it does. 

4963. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What is your 
opinion of the proposal to place Dungannon under a 
head master who should be a Presbyterian, and to 
leave the management in all respects as it is at pre- 
sent 1 — It would be an anachronism. 

4964. Do you think it would do any good ? — I don’t 
think it would. I don’t think the mere change to a 
Presbyterian master would make any difference, if he 
was a scholarly man. 

4965. Have you found any difficulty with the Pres- 
byterians ? — Never. 


4966. If we formed a school in which the govern- 
ing body included Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and 
Methodists, and they chose the masters, would that 
sort of thing get on up here ? — I think it would. 

4967. Then as among Protestants, changing a 
Presbyterian head master for a Churchman, or always 
having a Presbyterian here and a Churchman in 
Armagh, would not make any difference? — Not much, 
unless the fees were different. 

■ ^l,/ aco ^ 0 ,r - — I find that the witness stated, that 
in 1877 the fees for boarders were raised to sixty 
guineas, and washing three guineas. I see a marked 
decrease in the numbers attending his school about 
hat date. Had the increase from fiftv to sixty guineas 
-Jtlung to do with the decrease ? 

4968. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — When was the 
ee raised from fifty to sixty guineas ? — I can get the 
date before you go. 

4969. When was it raised from fifty-five to sixty 
guineas I cannot state without reference to books. 


4970. Was there any change in the number of boys 
attending when the fees were raised ? — I think there 
was. 

4971. The substantia] falling off was between 1866 
and 1869. When were the borough elections you 
spoke of? — I don’t remember the dates. 

4972. In 1865 there were sixty-nine, in 1866 
ninety-one, in 1867 eighty-three, in 1868 fifty, in 
1869 thirty-five, in 1870 thirty-one, in 1871 thirty- 
five, and in 1872 thirty-five? — I find the date of the 
rise in the fees was the 10th September, 1872. (Pro- 
spectus handed in.) 

4973. Was there any change that you know of in 
the circumstances of the school between 1866 and 
1868?— None. 

4974. Mr. Naish. — O n the 10th September, 1872, 
you state that the fees for boarders will be sixty 
guineas per annum, and that the difference between 
the former and the future fees will be seven guineas 
per annum, and that this will bring the fees nearer 
the level of similar establishments. I believe 1872 
and some years following were rather good years in 
the country? — I don’t know. 

4975. Had all this depression you talk of arisen 
until after the school had fallen to thirty- five? 

Dr. Traill. — T hey were all good years up to 
1876. 

Mr. Orr . — If there were a reasonable reduc- 
tion of the fees, do you think there would be a return 
of the English pupils ? — I don’t believe there would 
be a return of any English pupils ; but there might, 
I believe, be a return of some Irish pupils. 

4976. Have you ever heard that your severe and 
harsh method of imparting instruction is detrimental 
to the interests of the pupils ? — I never heard it. 

4977. Dr. Traill. — W as a boy ever flogged here ? 
— I never flogged a boy in my life. 

4978. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — W as your system 
of teaching the same from the time you began — was 
there any change in the treatment of boys? — There 
was not. 

4979. Whatever was the cause, the school rose 
from sixty-nine in 1865 to ninety-one in 1866? — That 
was the time of the fall of the Armagh School. The 
mother of the head-master there became a Roman 
Catholic, and the Armagh school went down to two 
boys. 

Mr. Orr. — Dr. Ringwood has spoken about the 
games — is it not his opinion that boys inclined to 
go to the school objected on that ground ? — I advanced 
money for building the gymnasium and the ball court, 
and 1 promoted cricket, and very frequently had en- 
tertainments for the boys, which were not charged 
for. I think if I could have pretended to take a greater 
amount of interest in their games it might have been 
an advantage. 

4980. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — H ow were the 
funds provided for the enlargement of fhe building 
here? — By me, at a cost of between £3,000 and 
£4,000. _ I never received interest, but the principal 
was repaid. 

4981. Have any people of means in the neighbour- 
hood contributed in any way to the buildings ? — None 
except the Primate of Armagh in 1851. 

Mr. Orr . — Do you take any special means to 
make it known that these scholarships are to be 
had ? — It was known to all the boys in the school. I 
did not get a man to ring a bell and go round the 
town. 

4982. You have stated there are only six classes at 
Harrow — are you aware that there are twenty ? — I 
am not aware. 

4983. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I understood 
you to complain that at Coleraine there were thirteen 
classes? — I do not approve of thirteen classes in 
class es only. 

4984. Mr. Orr . — Will you give us your opinion a 3 
to whether there would be a large increase of day 
boys if the education in the school were devoted more 
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Get. is, isso. to English education, commercial education, education 
liev fTi tor situations in the Civil Service, and preparation 
Ringwoodj for the first medical examinations and for the first 
lx- i). examination in law ? — I think there would be an in- 

crease, but as to how much I am not prepared to 


say. 

4985. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Looking at the 
return of Royal scholarships and junior exhibitions 
during the last few years, I find in 1882 Dungannon 
got two scholarships, first and seventeenth places ; in 
1883, one scholarship, ninth place. Was there a 
second scholarship, if there had been anyone qualified 
to take it 1 ? — I think so. 

4986. In 1884 Dungannon got two scholarships, 
second and fourteenth places, but in 1885 only one, 
fifteenth place? — He was deficient in science. 

4987. This year the examination is not yet over, 
but you have no candidate ? — It is not, and my pupil 
is suffering from illness. 

4988. Mr. J. J. Shaw . — What religious education 
is given in the school 1 — I have always regarded the 


Bible as a sacred book that should not be thro 
about like a class book. The religious instruction? 
this — at nine o’clock we read portions of the Scriptur 
and we have prayer, and I am in the habit of address’ 
ing the boys on religious subjects, but not as a lesson • 
in the evening there is reading and worship ’ 
and on Sunday the boys attend church. ' 0< ’ 


4989. Do all the boys attend ? — All, unless their 
parents object. 

4990. A t the time there were boarders attending the 
school, what provision was made for their religious°edu- 
cation on Sundays? — That of the Protestant Erased 
palians ? 

4991. Of all other denominations ?— The others 
were allowed to go to their own places of worship, and 
they received Scriptural instruction without bein» led 
into controversy. 

4992. The Presbyterian boys were sent to the Pres- 
by terian church ? — Yes. But the parents used to wish 
them to receive religious instruction from me. In fact I 
have had no misunderstanding with them on the subject. 


Robert Stevenson sworn and examined. 


Robert 

Stevenson. 


4993. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are the 
chairman of a local committee who have been taking 
up this question ? — The chairman of a public meeting. 
The chairman of the Commissioners, Lord Ranfurley, 
was requested to call a public meeting, and he did do 
so. I presided. 

4994. By whom was it attended ? — The three Pro- 
testant bodies in the town, the Episcopal, Presby- 
teiian, and Methodist. It was well attended by all 
those. 

4995. You can give us their views? — I read out 
my views, and these were altered at the request of the 
meeting. 

4996. Then the views you had formed were unani- 
mously adopted ? — Yes. (Witness handed in a State- 
ment.) We agreed that from the town, and 
immediately surrounding districts, seventy boys would 
attend, and by going out to Cookstown and other 
places, we have little doubt that fifty more would 
attend. 

4997. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — You have verified 
the seventy? — Yes. I intended to call attention to 
the benefit to some of the boys that have attended the 
school. I know many cases in our own town. One 
family have gone into the learned professions who, if 
it had not been for this school, could not have done 
so. And 1 wish to speak in the highest terms of the 
school. As to Dr. Riugwood, there are few to beat 
him, and the class of masters he has had in the school. 
I might refer to twenty, thirty, or forty boys from 
the town, sons of shopkeepers, that if it had not been 
for this school being here the probability is they 
would not have risen to any eminence. I believe 
that the attendance of boarders improves the tone of a 
school. 

4998. Mr. Naisii.— You consider that it should be 
principally a day school, with the privilege to the 
head-master to take boarders?— The privilege of talc- 
ing boarders. 1 have no doubt that if the fees were 
reduced a certain number of boys would come as 
boarders, and the people would be more inclined to 
avail themselves of the school if the school was more 
modernized. 

4999. Professor Dougherty. - Have you any return 
of the various denominations in the town ? 

Mr. Orr . — I may state that the Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians are about equal, and the Methodists 
about one-half of either. 

Witness . — I think five and three, and two, would 
be about it. It would be very much more convenient, 
if there was a central board, that it should be in 
Belfast. 

5000 Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Do you consider 


that a local committee is of vital importance to the 
school ? — Yes. 

5001. Professor Dougherty. — Did your committee 
take into consideration the proposal of the Clare-street 
Commissioners ? — They did. 

5002. What conclusion did they come to? — I be- 
lieve it would be much better for all the people 

and I am glad to say that the others agree with me 
— that the Protestant denominations should act to- 
gether. 

5003. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — We have been 
met in Cavan, Enniskillen, and in Raphoe by a local 
committee of each place, and the first principle laid 
down in each of the three towns was that they utterly 
objected to divide the Protestants. They were all 
acting together — Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and 
Methodists — and all wished to work the schools to- 
gether. That has nothing to do with the Roman 
Catholic question. 

Witness. — I consider that the Commission should 
give the largest possible endowment to the Dungannon 
School, considering that the ground here was bought 
by one man — the Archbishop of Armagh. 

5004. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What authority 
is there for that? 

Dr. Ringwood. — In “ Lewis’s Topographical Dic- 
tionary ” it is stated that Primate Robinson gave 
£2,000 to build the dwelling-house. 

5005. Professor Dougherty. — Had he the patron- 
age of the school ?— Always. 

5006. Do you propose to exclude the Catholics from 
the governing body of your school ? — No. 

5007. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — You stated that the in- 
habitants should have an opportunity of giving their 
sons a high class intermediate education, commercial, 
and preparatory to the Universities ? — Yes. 

5008. Do you extend that right to the Roman 
Catholics ? — I do. More than that, I asked the Roman 
Catholics to come, and would have been glad if they 
had come and joined us. 

5009. What is the proportion of Catholics in the 
population? — I don't know. 

5010. Do you consider they have a claim to a share 
of the endowment in proportion to their numbers?— 
Portion of it was provided by private money. 

5011. Excluding what is private, would you give 
them an equal right to the rest ? —I leave that to the 
Commissioners. 

5012. You make no provision for their representa- 
tion on the governing body ?— They would not come 
and join us. We even sent messages to them. 

5013. Dr. Traill— A nd if they had come you 
would have welcomed them ? — Yes. 


* Appendix B-, No. XII. (b), p. 32f 
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5014. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — W hat do you consider 
the value of the buildings ? — My own idea was £150. 

5015. Would you give it to a Roman Catholic com- 
mittee at that estimate ? — I have not the option of 
doing that. 

5016. But suppose the Roman Catholics were to get 
it, would your estimate be the same ? — It was made on 
the supposition that it was kept on as a school. 

501 7. Suppose it was to be given for the purposes of 
a school to a Catholic committee, what value would 
you put upon it ? — I was not valuing it for any 
committee. 

5018. Dr. Traill. — W hat value would it be as a 
barrack if let to the Government ? — It would suit 
them very well. 

5019. That proposition has been before the Govern- 
ment- what would you put upon it? — If I was putting 
a value upon it I would say £150. 

5020. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — W hat proportion of the 
endowment do you think might be fairly allotted 
to the Catholics ? — I have formed no opinion on that 
subject. I would not debar the Roman Catholics from 
any of the advantages of the school, nor from any 
share they might have a right to of the Educational 
Grant, but I think that the Protestant Churches 
whose members are more prepared to accept the ad- 
vantages offered in the higher branches of education, 
should have their wants fully considered. 

5021. What do you mean? — They should get a 
larger share of the endowment. I say they are more 
prepared to get a higher education. 

5022. They are better educated? — Yes, and they 
are in a higher position. 

5023. Would not a good primary' education prepare 
the Catholic boys for intermediate education? — Yes. 

5024. And are there not primary schools at which 
they can receive such an education l— 1 They are not so 
well off. 

5025. Do you think that is a reason why they 
should not share as fully as Protestants in the public 
endowments for intermediate education ? — They have 
the means here. 

5026. But I am referring to the statement, that the 
Protestants are more ready to take advantage of higher 
education ? — More of them. 

5027. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Y ou are going 
on the principle of the numbers of the classes who are 
ready to take the higher education ? — Yes. 

5028. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — T hat there are more 
Protestants ready to receive higher education ■ what 
do you mean by ready ? You admit that the Catholics 
get primary education, and that primary education 
prepares them to receive higher education ? — I simply 
stick to my statement, that there are more of the Pro- 
testants prepared to receive higher education. I must 
say that, it was the opinion of our committee that the 
school should be under a mixed board. 

5029. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — W as that con- 
curred in by the Presbyterians, though under the Clare- 
street Commissioners’ proposal they would get the 
place to themselves? — They joined with us. 

Wliatare y° u yourself?— Episcopalian. 

5031. Professor Dougherty. — W ere the Presbyte- 
rians who were members of your committee satisfied 
vith the representation that you proposed to give them 
on the new governing body ? — Quite. 


5032. Dean Byrne . — You said you made a probable 
estimate of the number of day boys that would be 
likely to avail themselves of the school under new 
management ? — About seventy. 

5033. Do you know of any instance of any person 
in Dungannon who was prepared to send his child, 
but who declined to do so, either on the ground that 
the fees were too high, or in consequence of the religion 
of the master ? — I woidd have sent more of my own 
boys only for the tenns being too high. 

5034. Were you here when Dr. Ringwood stated 
that in several cases he had made a reduction of the 
fees, and in some cases he had free boys ? — I did not 
know of that. 

5035. Would that have modified your opinion ? — 1 
know I paid £10 a }’ear for my boys. I heard that 
others were paying more and some less. 

5036. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — W ei-e you aware 
that others were paying less ? — I only heard it last 
week — that one man said he was getting it for £6. 

5037. Dean Byrne . — You were asked as to the 
relative numbers of the population here, and you said 
you gave a round guess ? — No. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — H e said he thought 
five Episcopalians, four Presbyterians, and two or three 
Methodists. But he did not go into the proportion of 
Catholics. 

5038. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Y ou have made a cal- 
culation that about seventy boys would come to the 
school from the town and neighbourhood, and fifty more 
from other places — 120 in all ? — Yes. That would be 
with a change in the terms and in the curriculum. 

5039. Where ai-e the remainder of the 120 getting 
their education at present ? — They are getting their 
education in the National Schools, but if a broader 
class of education was given, I have no doubt it would 
bring boys here. It is a centre from Poi’tadown 
l’Ound. 

5040. The difference between the 120 whom you ex- 
pect, andthe twenty-sixwhocome now, areatpresent not 
getting intermediate education at all ?— They are not, 
except that some of them are going elsewhere. Some 
of them are not. 

5041. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Y ou say you did 
not send your own son on account of the fees — is he 
at any other school ?— He is at the National School. 

5042. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Y our view seems to be 
that, under a new and happier state of things, Pro- 
testant boys would come here from the National 
Schools, but that for Catholic boys the education of 
the National Schools is enough ? — I have said that 
they should get their share ; but I say there are more 
Protestant boys prepared to take advantage of the 
education that is given here. 

5043. At the same time ninety-four out of your 120 

would come practically from the National Schools ? 

Yes, round the district. 

5044. Dr. Traill. — O r from other intennediate 
schools within i-each at present ? — Yes. 

5045. Dr. Carter . — When the Dungannon com- 
mittee were proposing to have a local managing 
committee of the Royal School, did they take into com 
sideration that a very large proportion of the day boys 
must come from the towns around ? 

Mi’. Jacob Orr . — I wi 1 answer that. 
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and examined. 

ciple of repx-esentation to whatever area the boys come 
from ? — I don’t think there would be any ob : ection. 

5048. You have heard Mr. Stevenson’s evidence 

do you wish to supplement it ? — Yes. I have in my 
hand a paper which contains the full decision of the 
committee, and carefully examined so as to be the 
unanimous opinion of the Protestant bodies in this 
town. 

5049. And you ai-e in a position to hand it in in 
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writing 1— Yes. (Reads document, ending with the 
words “ his opinions.”) I refer to Dr. Ringwood s 
political opinions. I never heard any objection taken 
to his religious opinions. 

Mr. Shaw. — I was going to ask the Presbyterian 
minister of Dungannon some questions, but he sub- 
stantially falls in with that. 

5050. Dean Byrne.— You say that the committee 
are of opinion that the school should be unsectarian 
you would have history taught in the school ? — Most 
decidedly. 

5051. How would you manage to teach history on 
an undenominational principle 1 — I am not master of 
the school, but if I were I would find the means of 
doing it. 

5052. Dr. Traill. — I suppose that history is a 
statement of matters of fact?— I don’t see that there 
should be any difficulty. 

5053. History is in the programme of the Inter- 
mediate Education Board, and has been taught 
successfully to many boys, and if a master thought it 
desirable to teach it he could do so ? — Yes. 

5054. Dean Byrne. — Are you aware that in the 
Intermediate it was necessary to adopt two historical 
class books ? — I am aware of that. 

5055. How would you manage that in your school ? 
—The history taught in schools would be specially 
with reference to examinations and the curriculum for 
examinations, and I don’t see but that the master 
could fairly teach that without any reference to 
religion. 

5056. Then you have solved a problem that nobody 
else has been able to solve? — I don’t mean to solve 
any problem. 

5057. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— While you represent the 
opinion of your committee to be entirely in favour of 
undenominational education, I understand that you 
are quite prepared to admit the right of any other 
religious body to claim denominational education for 
itself? — Decidedly so. 

Dean Byrne. — My observation was in reference 
to a statement in his paper that it would be open to 

all- „ , 

Mr. Dickenson. — I am one of the members of the 
committee that was appointed at this public meeting 
and 1 don’t think that Mr. Orr should have said that 
everything in that paper was in accordance with the 
unanimous views of that committee. 

5058. Lord Justice FitzGibbon, — In what way ? — 

Mr. Dickenson. — The committee were not inclined to 

reflect on anything that Dr. Ringwood had said or 
done. Another thing was that the committee were 
not unanimous as to the denominational system. I 
don’t believe that the undenominational system could 
be earned out. 


5059. Professor Dougherty. — With reference to 
your proposal to give Portora to the Presbyterians 
are you not aware that this is a much more Presby- 
terian district than Enniskillen ? — I am. 

5060. Mr. Orr. — Did you not modify your views 
after the public meeting ? — I did, to a certain extent. 

5061. Dr. Traill. — What is the statement on which 
you rely from Lewis’s Dictionary ? — The first extract 
is from Yol. I., p. 73. 

“ The Free Grammar School, to the south of the Observa- 
tory, is endowed with seven townlands in the parish of 
Loughgilly .... granted in trust to the Primate 
and his successors in 1027, for the support of a Grammar 
School at Mountnorris : part of the income is applied to 
the maintenance of several exhibitions at Trinity College 
•Dublin. The buildings occupy the four sides of a quadrangle 
the front of which is formed by a covered passage communil 
eating on each side with the apartments of the Head Master 
and pupils; on the fourth side is the schoolroom, 56 feet 
long by 28 broad, behind which is a large area enclosed 
by a wall and serving as a playground. They were com- 
pleted iu 1774, at an expense of £5,000, defrayed by Primate 
Robinson, and are capable of conveniently accommodating 
100 resident pupils.” 

The second extract is from the same Yolume, p. 576. 

,l The Free Grammar School or Royal College, was 
founded by letters patent of. Charles I., in 1628, which gave 
in trust to the Primate of Armagh and his successors, six 
townlands in the parish of Clonoe, for the support of a 
school atMountjoy, in that parish; but this place being 
only a garrison, the school was after many years removed to 
Dungannon, and the first account we find of it is in 1726, 
nearly a century after its foundation, when it was held in a 
lane near Iligh-street, where it continued till 1786, when 
the present College was erected by Primate Robinson, who 
a few years before had erected the College of Armagh. The 
building comprises a centre and two deeply receding wings, 
erected at an expense of £4,626 8s. 2d., of which £2,000 
was given from the Primate’s private purse. It is situated 
on a gentle eminence on the east side of the town on grounds 
comprising 9 Irish acres, purchased by Primate Robinson 
and given to the school.” 

These are the grounds I go upon, that the Church of 
Ireland is entitled to the premises. 

5062. Rev. L. Richards. — I agree in the main with 
the substance of Mr. Orr’s paper, but not committing 
myself to every statement in it I would ask if he meant 
to convey that one of the chief reasons for the emigra- 
tion of boys from Irish to English schools, is the search 
for a more modern system of education than can be 
found here ? — Decidedly so. 

5063. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— I understand him 
to say that the English schools, being larger, have ap- 
pliances for teaching science and other things that are 
not to be found here. 

5064. Dr. Traill.- -W ould you have any objection 
to tell us the reason why you sent your own son away! 
— I intend him for the University of Cambridge. 


Rev. David 
Wilson. 


The Rev. David Wilson sworn and examined. 


5065. Mr. Shaw . — You are minister of the First 
Presbyterian Congregation here and have an oppor- 
tunity of knowing the mind of the Presbyterian people 
in this neighbourhood on educational matters? — 
Yes. 

5066. You have heard the statments made by Mr. 
Stevenson and Mr. Orr as representing the locality ? 
—Yes. 

5067. Do you wish to supplement these statements? 

I attended all the public meetings and explained 

the historical position of the Presbyterian Church. 
That we had always contended for the undenomina- 
tional principle, and chat so far we were prepared to 
go in with the gentlemen who expressed a desire in 
that direction. But I stated distinctly, that in case 
of an allocation of these endowed schools among the 
various denominations, we would assert our right to 
one of them, and that the school in Dungannon would 
be the most suitable for us. I myself say that the 


feeling of the meeting was in accordance with that 
statement, and I am rather surprised to hear that there 
is any attempt to recede from that position: and i 
think that the Presbyterians should receive one of the 
schools, and that in case of the schools being allocated, 
there should be no objection to Dungannon school 


being given to the Presbyterians. . . 

Dr. Traill.— Nothing that Mr. Orr has said is 


antagonistic to that view. 

5068. Mr. Shav}.—Do the Presbyterians wish that 
Dungannon should be made a Presbyterian schoo 
As long as the question is an open one we go m 0 
the undenominational principle ; but at the same i 
we insist as far as we have a right to do so, tha 
same principle shall be carried out all over the en 

1 5069. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— In Cavan, Ennis- 

killen, and Raphoe, the evidence was that a1 ^ d ? n °“' 
nations of Protestants, acting harmoniously, clesireu 
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maintain Protestant scliools in the existing buildings. 
The Roman Catholics having buildings of their own 
rather looked for money than buildings, but the Pro- 
testants were inclined to have a local board including 
all the Protestant denominations. Is that your view? 


5070. Wliat wouiu you uu ™ 

Dungannon as a Presbyterian School ?— As a Pres- 
byterian, and as a representative of the Church, I 
would take the school conditionally. If it were 
.riven over to the Presbyterian Church, I would 
fnsist on the General Assembly, as the chief represen- 
tative body of the Church, having the right to select 
a head master, and having the control of the domestic 
arrangements. So far as my own view and the view 
of the Church, so far as I know it is concerned, I 
would not be prepared to have it nominally, and that 
an external board should manage it. 

5071. What do you think of the proposal of the 
Commissioners that a Presbyterian head master 
should be appointed, but that the school should 
continue to be entirely subject to their control ? — I 
would have no objection that the master should be a 
Presbyterian, but we should have something to say to 
the selection ourselves. 


5072. Do you think that the mere appointment of 
a head master would be sufficient?— My own opinion 
is that the selection might not be in accordance with 
our desires. 


5073. Is there in Ireland at this present moment 
anywhere a school that is Presbyterian in the sense 
you have spoken?— I am not aware. I am speaking 
hypothetically. 

5074. Is there in Ireland, so far as you know, any 
school of which Presbyterians exclusively have the 
management in their own hands — have masters of 
their own denomination, and conduct it as a denomi- 
national school? — I am not aware that there is, but 
the selection of an extern board might be objection- 
able. 

5075. Would a mixed board satisfy the Presby- 
terians ? — I cannot speak as a representative man of 
the body; but the Convener of the Committee of 
Higher Education is present. 

5070. Professor Dougherty. — Are you quite 
satisfied with the governing body proposed? — I am 
satisfied with the principle of a representative body. 

5077. What was the principle on which the 
representation was settled ? — That was not considered 
at any of our meetings. 

5078. Would it not be fair to give each of the 
Protestant denominations a representation in propor- 
tion to the numbers of their denominations ? — I don’t 
know that taking the basis of population would be 
satisfactory. 

5079. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Would this 
school have, in your opinion, a better chance of 
success under a local board of all denominations of 
Protestants, or under a board exclusively Presby- 
terian? — There is a good deal to be said on both 
sides. 

5080. Dr. Traill. — Which would bring most boys ? 
— I myself am inclined to go in for the representative 
principle, and I think if the local board worked 
harmoniously, and did what they could for the success 
of the establishment, success would be obtained. 

5081. But you have some suspicions about the 
success of the local board? — Yes. 

5082. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You prefer that 
the school should be a mixed one. But, if any other 
denomination is to get a school for itself, you think 
this one should go to the Presbyterians ? — Yes. 


5083. Mr. Naish. — And the Catholics get their Oct. is, l&sc. 

separate share ? Yes. Key. D^icl 

5084. Dr. Ringwood. — Are you aware that some Wilson, 
members of the Presbyterian body intend, if they 

get the school for themselves, to arrange it as a 
school for the sons of Presbyterian clergymen. If so 
the Protestant Episcopalians could do the same with 
their school, and the Roman Catholics also ? — I am 
quite aware of that idea ; in case of the unde- 
nominational principle being overborne and that we 
have denominational education we would expect that 
one of these schools should be given to the Presby- 
terians. 

5085. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Which one would you 
like to get? — Dungannon. 

5086. Do you speak for the Presbyterian body 
throughout Ireland generally, or only for the Presby- 
terians of Ulster, or of Dungannon? — I have no 
authority to repi-esent the whole Presbyterian Church ; 
but I know the views of those having charge of such 
matters in the Church. 

5087. In Dungannon or in Ulster? — In the whole 
Church. 

5088. They think that Dungannon would be the 
most suitable? — Yes. 

5089. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Do they in that 
case propose to utilize it as a school for the children 
of clergymen ? — To a large extent our idea is that we 
might make such pecuniary arrangements that the 
terms would be so reduced as to make it an advantage 
to the children of clergymen. 

5090. Professor Dougherty. — Do you mean to say 
that this proposal has been considered by any com- 
mittee of the Church, or by the General Assembly ? — 

I have guarded my position. I say so far as I could 
ascertain the opinion. 

5091. Dr. Traill. — We had evidence to the same 
effect in Dublin — from Dr. Todd Martin, 

5092. Mr. Slum Was there any proposal ever 

made to give it to the sons of ministers ? — Not to 
restrict it. 

5093. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — But to admit 
them on more favourable terms ? — No ; but that 
arrangement might be made by bequest or otherwise, 
so that the terms might be reduced. 

5094. Dr. Traill. — Dr. Todd Martin gave us that 
evidence. He said, “ If yon divide these schools de- 
nominationally this school would suit us best and 
he further said, “ It is probable we might add endow- 
ments of our Church for the purposes of assisting the 
education of our ministers’ sons.” That seemed to be’ 
one of the ways in which the school might have in- 
creased numbers, but there was no suggestion that out 
of the Royal School funds the sons of ministers should 
be aided ?- — That is exactly my position. 

5095. Mr. Shaw. — Have you anything more to 
add? — Nothing, except that there is a strong local 
desire here, and I suppose elsewhere too, that it should 
be retained as a school. There is really no fear in my 
mind that, under the revised curriculum and on a 
different system, the establishment would not be 
successful. 

5096. Mr. Orr. — Would you prefer to see the 
school satisfactorily conducted as a local school rather 
than have it as a Presbyterian school and managed 
from Dublin? 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — He has not suggested 
that. Mr. Todd Martin said that if the school was to 
be a Presbyterian school they might from other funds 
of their own make a provision for sending ministers’ 
sons as assisted boarders to the school. The Metho- 
dists have done this in Belfast, and it works very 
well. 


Y 
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The Very Rev. Dean Byrne, p.p., v.g., sworn and examined. 


oci. is. 1888 . 5097. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Y ou are the 

— parish priest of Dungannon ? — Yes, and Dean of the 
DeanBvr Diocese of Armagh. 

r.p. v o. ’ 5098. Have you had an opportunity of ascertaining 

the views of the Roman Catholics of the district with 
regard to Dungannon School ? — Yes. 

5099. And the Royal Schools generally, or Dun- 
gannon only 1 — Dungannon principally. 

5100. What is the proportion of Roman Catholics 
and Protestants in Dungannon and the neighbour- 
hood 1 — The per centage as near as possible is — the 
Catholics in the town of Dungannon are fifty-three or 
fifty -four per cent., Episcopalians twenty-nine per cent., 
Presbyterians thirteen per cent., and the Methodists 
about three per cent. 

5101. That is the percentage of the population irre- 
spective of class ? — Yes. 

5102. Would the figures be affected by taking the 
higher classes 2 — Unquestionably. Our people don’t 
hold as good a position as the Presbyterians and Epis- 
copalians. 

5103. The class likely to avail themselves of inter- 
mediate education 1 ? — There would be a slight induc- 
tion, but not at all considerable. Our people are 
rising rapidly in the social scale, and they are anxious 
to have an intermediate school. 

5104. What intermediate school is there for Catho- 
lics here? — Virtually none. There was one under 
private management. It has not been successful. 

5105. Where do the Catholic boys go who require 
an intermediate education ? — Some must go to Armagh 
and others to Dublin. 

5106. What are the intermediate schools that now 
draw children from Dungannon? — Armagh and the 
French College, Blackroclc. 

5107. Do you send any to Monaghan or Derry ? — 
None. 

5108. What view do you wish to put forward about 
utilizing Dungannon school? — I am sorry to say I 
cannot take the sanguine view of Mr. Stevenson 
and Mr. Orr as to the number of pupils. I don’t be- 
lieve it will be possible to bring the number of day 
boys. I don’t know any Royal School more favour- 
ably situated than this, except Armagh. 

5109. Have you considered such cases as Newry 
or Coleraine, where there is a school under local man- 
agement ? — Yes. But a considerable number of those 
boys come into town and board. 

5 110. Dr. Traill. — T hat is so. They come as 
boarders in the town, and then as day boys in the 
school, but Dr. Ringwood has said that the boarders 
won’t come. 

5111. Mr. Naish. — H ow many Catholic boys do 
you think there would be to take advantage of an 
intermediate school in Dungannon? — About twenty 
from the town, and from the surrounding districts 
about twenty more. 

5112. And how many would you say of Protes- 
tants ? — I would say in the entire district about sixty. 
That is giving the largest amount of allowance. I 
would suggest that the Royal School should be divided. 
There is a pretty unanimous feeling to give one-half 
to the various Protestant communities and the other 
half to the Catholics. I believe it could be success- 
fully worked as two different schools. 

5113. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Y ou know the 
position of the buildings. Do you apprehend any 
difficulty in working two different schools in them ? — 
I don’t think there could be any difficulty if the build- 
ings were divided by walls. 

5114. In coming and going from the school would 
no difficult}', arise from the schools being so near each 
other ? — I don’t believe there would be the slightest. 

5115. Dr. Traill. — T hat is as a day school ? — Yes. 

5116. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — W hat manage- 


ment would you propose ?— I believe the principle of 
undenominational education is dead. T was v 
happy to see that the distinguished Professor of Ma«ee 
College, Dr. Witberow, went in for denominational 
education the other day owing to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the country. And, therefore, I say yoil 
may at once assume that it should be denominational 
Not only the funds, but the buildings should be 
vested in a body of trustees having the confidence of 
those different sects of Protestants. With regard to 
ourselves the Catholic Bishop (our Primate), and the 
parish priest of the place with a number of laymen 
say three Catholic magistrates, might be appointed. ' 

5117. Do you say there would be any objection' on 

the part of the Catholics, to the buildings and the in- 
stitution generally being vested in a mixed board ? 

Unquestionably. What I mean is, that if the build- 
ings be divided, leave one-lialf of the buildings in charge 
of a mixed board, and the other half to a board com- 
posed of Catholics. I only made the proposal on the 
understanding that it was feasible to divide the build- 
ings. 

5118. Suppose it were feasible to divide the use of 
buildings, would you have any objection to the whole 
building being vested in a joint board for the purposes 
of maintenance ? — J don’t think there would be any 
objection to that. 

5119. In that case what arrangement would satisfy 
the Catholics as to the management of their school, the 
appointment of teachers, the fixing of the course of 
insli'uction and so forth ? — I would say three laymen, 
with the Primate and the parish priest. 

5120. How would you select the laymen? — 1 would 
say the three Catholic magistrates of the county who 
had been longest appointed. 

5121. Mr. Naisii. — They might be living a very 
long way from Dungannon. 

5122. Dr. Traill. — Would not the three youngest 
magistrates be more efficient than the three oldest?-- 
Perhaps the others would consider it a matter of dis- 
tinction. 

5123. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Who do you say 
should have the appointment? — The Commissioners in 
the first instance, but to co-opt them afterwards. 

5124. Could you suggest any means of obtaining 
representative lay trustees ? 

Mr. Naisii. — You would not suggest that they 
should be elected by the Catholic inhabitants ? — It 
might be done in that way, but it might lead to some 
inconvenience. But I think upon that point there 
would not be any very serious difficulty. 

5125. Are you opposed to the proposal to place 
Dungannon under a Presbyterian head master and 
leave it in all other respects as it is now ? — Very much. 
They form only thirteen per cent,, of the town and 
nineteen per cent, of the county. I think the 
Catholics of Ulster ought to get one of the schools. 

5126. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — We have seen 
several of your diocesan schools at Cavan, Derry and 
Belfast. They are all very fine buildings, not fully 
occupied. Whether would it be better to give the 
Catholics of Ulster a share of the endowment to enable 
them to maintain their existing schools, or to found 
new schools ? — I think it would be desirable to give 
to the schools existing ; but at the same time I think 
it would be hardly fair to deprive the localities of all 
share. 

5127. That is the practical difficulty. We have 
only a limited sum at our disposal ? — But I say that 
£150 would be quite sufficient for us, leaving all the 
rest of our share to be spent on the diocesan college of 
Armagh. 

5128. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Do you think a Catholic 
committee could be formed which would be able to 
establish and carry on an Intermediate school if they 
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got some assistance from the endowment? — In the 
way of building the premises ? 

5129. No, but to meet the expenses of the school? 
—There would be no difficulty I think. 

5130. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What amount of 
subvention do you say would be required to maintain 
a day school for forty boys? — I would say that £150 
would be sufficient, and if that were given the re- 
mainder might be sent to the college at Armagh. 1 
would like to say that there should be a few exhibitions 
available for the other towns of the county. 

5131. The endowment at present is for a small 
number of schools. If it were in future limited to a 
fixed number of schools of the highest class in Ulster, 
would Dungannon, in your opinion, be a school which 
the Catholics would select ! — That would bo a very 
invidious question to answer. 

5132. What do you say to establishing new schools 
under Catholic masters in Leinster and Munster out 
of this endowment ? - — I think the feeling is that 
having the money already here it would be better to 
apply it to making the schools more successful here. 

5133. Dr. Traill. — You don’t think that any 
portion of it should go to Leinster or Munster ? — 
That would depend upon the amount you have at your 
disposal. 

5134. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — What would you con- 
sider the fair claim of the Catholics of Ulster on this 
endowment ? — I think a fair claim would be about half. 

5135. That is according to population : although they 
are poorer, you think they ought not to be excluded 
from their full share of the endowment ? — I think 
it is rather an argument in their favour, and there 
is another reason, having been so long deprived of this 
endowment, they should get a fair share of it now. 
Although they are inferior in influence and social 
position, there is no reason why that should be perpe- 
tuated, now that there is equality. 

5136. Dr. Traill. — Will they always be half-and- 
half, i.e., Roman Catholics, as compared with the Pro- 


testant community generally — would there be as many Oct. is, isss. 
of the Roman Catholics prepared to take advantage ver • r"7- 
of Intermediate education, as there are Protestants ? Dean Byrne. 
Up to the present the Intermediate examinations have 
shown that. 

5137. Do you think that the same portion would 
come out of the labouring classes as out of other 
classes, irrespective of religion? — Oh, no; not the 
same proportion. However, I would be for giving 
the child of the humblest man in the community a 
chance of a higher education if he showed that he 
possessed talents of a higher order. 

5138. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What provision 
for primary education hav e you in Dungannon ? — Very 
good provision. 

5139. How many pupils are in attendance? — Well, 
up to 200. 

5140. Is there any Christian Brothers’ school? — 

No. 

5141. How many are up to the fifth class ? — The 
males would be twenty-four or twenty-five. 

5142. Have you any Intermediate schools for girls 
in this part of the country ? — In Armagh there is a 
Convent school. 

5143. Have you ever tried the experiment of pre- 
paring for the Intel-mediate course boys and girls 
together? — We have never tried it. 

5144. Dr. Traill. — Do you think it would succeed ? 

— I don't think it would. There is a feeling on the 
part of the parents that it would be unwise to allow 
their daughters to mix with the boys. 

5145. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Have you had 
any instance of boys or girls from Dungannon who 
have been taught elsewhere and who have distin- 
guished themselves ? — I could not say. 

5146. Thesubvention you propose should be devoted 
to a day school? — Yes. 

5147. Not to a boarding school? — No. 

The inquiry then terminated. 


PUBLIC SITTINGS— TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19th, 1886 . 

At the Courthouse, Armagh. 

Present:— The Eight Hon. Lord Justice FitzGibbon and the Eight Hon. John Naish, Judicial 
Commissioners; and the Kev. Geeaed Molloy, d.d, d.sc, h.e.c.1, Anthony Tbaibb, Esq 
H.D., M.D., F.T.C.D., and Professor Dodoheety, M.A., Assistant Commissioner's. 

The Assistant Secretary, N. D. Mhephy, Junr, was in attendance. 


DUNGANNON KOYAL SCHOOL. — Continued. 
W. H. D. Moore sworn and examined. 


0U8 Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are the 
MiQu 6 Dungannon Royal School estate ? — I am. 
lg -_ • How lon § We you held the agency l— Since 

5150. What is the gross rental ?— The gross rental 
»or last year was £1,751. 

5151. Of that gross rental of £1,751 how much was 
actually received?— £1,438 16s. 9 cl. 

rn ,, % ypt° w hat date is that account made up ? — 
to the 1st November, 1885. 

(I'he account was handed in.) 
in liw orJf °, bse *’ v ? lar S e sums of money are expended 

the cironm +' 1 d ° Uot tllink the Y ai ' e excessive under 
me cn-cumstances. 

J 154. I see an item of £55 for a survey in one year, 


which of course was an exceptional item ; but in the 11 £>■ 
previous year, when there was no survey, the law costs R: " ' r '- 
were £85 ?— That was occasioned by applications to 
fix fair rents. A s many as 1 1 9 holdings were brought 
into the Land Commission Court, and judicial rents 
were fixed for them. There are eighteen cases still 
pending. The costs were incurred in connexion with 
those applications. 

5155. Were the costs taxed ? — They were charged 

according to the scale given in the rules. ° 

5156. Who represented the Commissioners?— Mr. 

Smith, b.l., instructed by me. 

5157. Were you Solicitor as well as Agent for the 
Commissioners? — Yes. 

5158. Were you paid both your costs as Solicitor, 
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and your fees as Agent ? — Yes, I applied to the secre- 
tary before I took that course, and he informed me that 
the Commissioners saw no objection, and that 
I could instruct counsel in the cases as well as any 
other solicitor. 

5159. Did you furnish your costs in each case ? — 
Yes, on the scale allowed by the rules. 

5160. What are the charges for bailiffs! — £30 a 
year for one bailiff. 

5161. We were told yesterday that £15 a year was 
a reasonable sum for a bailiff upon an estate of £1,200 
a year ? — When I entered on the agency of the estate 
there was an agriculturist, and also a bailiff. The 
agriculturist got £50 a year salary, in round terms, and 
the present bailiff got £20. The agriculturist, being 
an old man, retired, and I recommended the Commis- 
sioners that the bailiff would be sufficient and recom- 
mended them to increase his salary to £30. I think 
£30 considering the duties he has, is very reason- 
able. 

5162. We found in Dungannon that the average 
receipts were £1,400, and the expenses £843 — how is 
the expenditure so large on this estate! — Well, we 
pay £30 for a bailiff, that is the only charge, and the 
Commissioners give an endowment of £30 to the 
National School which they built — £25 to the male, 
and £5 to the female. 

5163. How many children are attending the school 1 
— From sixty to seventy. 

5164. The Commissioners supplement the salaries 
given by the Board !— Yes. They built the school, 
too, at a cost of between £400 and £500. I was tot- 
ting up the gross expenses including agency fees for 
last year - , and they amount to £414 10s. — hardly so 
much. 

5165. That is thirty per cent, upon the gross re- 
ceipts — can you give us the particulars of it 1 — We pay 
£75 6s. rentcharge (tithe) ; £1 head rent to Arch- 
deacon Stewart, and £16 18s. ‘2d. for drainage rate. 

5166. Is that terminable! — It is not. The debt 
they had to pay was nearly £140 yearly for arterial 
drainage, but that has lapsed. The £16 13s. 2d. is a 
permanent rate. 

5167. What other outgoings are there ! — County 
cess, poor rate, and income tax ; they are variable 
charges ; last year the county cess was £20 2s. 3d. 

5168. How much had you to pay for income tax 1 
— £54 16s. 9 d. 

5169. How much for poor rate! — £18 17s. Id. 
That was the poor rate we had to pay direct to the 
collector. The deductions of the tenants for poor rates 
were £45 17s. \d. 

5170. What other outgoings'! — There is a sum of 
£20 for repairing bog roads and clearing drains, and 
£100 a year for charges in connexion with the agency. 
That makes a total of £412 17s. 4 d. 

5171. We have received a statement from Mr. 
M ‘Dowell showing that in 1881 the outgoings were 
£347 ; in 1882, £257 ; in 1883, £358 ; in 1884, 
£449 ; and in 1885, £567 ; so they have risen £310 
in four years, and they are now £67 more than they 
were when the arterial drainage charge of £127 was 
payable — to what do you attribute that great increase ! 
— I am not in possession of the figures, but I take it 
that the abatements allowed to the tenants are included 
in the outgoings, and last year amounted to £107 
odd. 

5172. What were the results of the applications to 
the Land Court! — On 119 holdings abatements were 
made averaging nineteen and one-tlrird per cent. 

5173. How marry tenants are there on the estate 

that have not got judicial rents fixed 1 — There are 
about 300 holdings, but not so many tenants — some 
of the tenants have, more than one holding. About 
half tire gross rental was adjudicated upon — 

£860 6s 4dL, which is very near half the gross rental. 
Rather more than half in number of the tenants have 
yet to go into the Court. 


5174. Professor Dougherty.— Did you make vol un 
tary agreements with any of the tenants !— We did 
with a few, but the majority preferred to go into the 
Court. At first they were anxious to settle outside 
but latterly they prefer to go into the Court. * 

5175. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What is the 
average rent paid by the tenants! — £5 10s. each. 

5176. What is the average size of the holdings?— 
About nine acres. 

5177. Is this estate more cut up than other estates 
in the neighbourhood 1 — It is ; there are three tenants 
for every one that should be on it. 

5178. How was that brought about! — It was done 
before my time. I have done what I could to con- 
solidate the holdings. 

5179. I suppose it is now almost impossible to do 
it 1 — Yes, it cannot be done except by consent. If a 
tenant wishes to sell I give a preference to the adjoin- 
ing tenant. I do what I can in that way to increase 
the size of the holdings. 

5180. In Mr. Murphy’s Report, it is stated that 
“ the present population are scarcely able to grow 
enough for their own support, owing to the smallness 
of the holdings.” Can you tell us at what time was 
it that this excessive subdivision was permitted ? — No, 
I have no information about it. 

5181. What is the poor law valuation of the 
estate 1 — £1,960 4s. 

5182. "And the rental! — £1,751 0s. lid.; but I 
should observe that the poor law valuation includes a 
large quantity of bog, part of which we let for cutting, 
and part of which is still in the Commissioners’ own 
hands. Last year’s bog rent amounted to £130. 

5183. Do the tenants take any of it! — Yes, we give 
a tenant half an acre of bog for half of what we charge 
an outsider. 

5184. Is there tenant right on the estate! — There 


5185. How much an acre do they get for the tenant 
right ? — I cannot answer that question better than by 
giving you the figures of two of the latest sales we 
have had. The sales are extremely few. On the 26th 
July, 1886, a holding was sold, containing 23 statute 
acres ; the rent £15 0s. 6 d . ; the poor law valuation 
£19 10s. It sold for £310. 

5186. How much was that an acre!— In round 
numbers it was twenty times the rent. It is better 
to measure it in that way than at so much an acre, be- 
cause a portion of the holding may be bog. 

5187. What was the other ease in which tenant 
right was sold! — The other case was that of a farm of 
fifteen or sixteen acres, but part of it was spent hog; 
the rent was £4 19s. 9 d . ; it was sold on 20th July, 
1886, for £140. 

5188. Professor Dougherty. —Are those judicial 
rents? — The first one, the £15 holding, was not 
a judicial rent; the other farm consists of two holdings, 
one being at a rent of £3 6s., which was a judicial 
vent ; the other was £1 13s. 9 d., which was not. 

5189. Had the Land Commissioners reduced the 
previous rent ? — They had reduced it, but very little, 


mly 7s. 6d. 

5190. Were there any tenants’ improvements on 
;he holding ? — Practically very little. 

5191. Has there been any expenditure by the Oom- 

nissioners in building on the estate? — None whatever, 
except the school. , 

5192. What arrears of rent were due the last gaie 
lay? — They were very large — £1,851. 

5193. Why was that? — We cannot get the rents 
paid, unless we evict wholesale. 

5194. Have you taken any proceedings to recove 
the rents?— Yes, I have twenty-five ejectment decrees 
in hands at present, which 1 do not wish to execu 
The Commissioners instructed me not to exec 
them, if I can at all avoid it. 

5195. How long have the arrears been accum 
lating?— Borne of it is accumulating for nine years. 
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5196 Do you mean that some of the tenants owe 
nine years’ arrears ?— Not at all— hardly any of them 
owe more than three— there may be a few that owe 
four years, but the bulk owe two. 

5197 To what do you attribute their having fallen 
into arrears so much?— To the anti-rent agitation. 

5198. I observe that one tenant, whose annual rent 
is £ 1 18s. 6c/., owes £5 15s. 6c/. ? — Yes. He owes 


three years rent. _ 

5199. Another, whose annual rent is £12 2s. 10c/., 
owes £36 8s. GcZ. ?— Yes, he owes three years’ rent 
also. Some of them owe four years’ rent; and a 
great many of them owe two years. 

° 5200. Are you agent for any other estates 1 .-sides 
this?— Iam. 

5201. What are the arrears on these estates ? — On 
one of them, in the county Down, the arrears are 
practically nothing. The other is in the county 
Mona'diau, and the state of things on it is four times as 


oa«. 

5202. I suppose the tenants are deplorably poor?— 
They are not. 

5203. They are not? — No ; some of them ai-e ; but 
it is surprising how much money some of them can 
raise when they require it. 

5204. Do you mean to tell us they are able to pay 
their rents if they choose ? — I believe they are. 

5205. Suppose the estate were put in the market 
to be sold under Lord Ashbourne’s Act, have you any 
idea what it would produce? — I think it would 
be cheap at twenty years’ purchase on the net 
rental. 

5206. Is it a fact, as is stated in Mr. Murphy’s 
.Report, that the adjoining lands are let at double the 
rents that are charged on this estate? — Well, I would 
not go quite as far as that, but there is no doubt the 
estate is cheaply rented. 

5207. Mr. Murphy says there can be no excuse for 
the tenants in arrear, as they have capital bargains of 
their farms?- -So they have. On the other hand 
there can be no doubt the recent years have been 
very bad for farmers. 

5208. Did you allow abatements of rent on the 
other estates of which you are agent ? — I did, on the 
Monaghan estate I allowed twenty-five and thirty per 
cent. 


5209. Which of the estates is the most highly Oct. 23, 

rented? — The Monaghan estate is the most highly w 
rented. Uocre. 

5210. You have allowed abatements on the lower 
rented estate, as well as on the higher ? — Well 
I reported every case to the Commissioners ; I reported 
that in my opinion temporary abatements, instead of 
doing good, did harm. But the Commissioners were 
anxious that the tenants should have no excuse for 
not paying. So far as I am concerned, I am 
against giving abatements, as I believe they have 
done harm. 

5211. Can you tell us the amount of unlet bog held 
by the Commissioners? — Between cut-out bog and 
virgin bog they have about five hundred acres. 

5212. Is virgin bog increasing in value very much ? 

— I believe it will ultimately; I expect in some time 
the value of bog lands will increase very con- 
siderably. 

5213. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What income 
can be reasonably relied on to be got out of the estate ? 

— I believe when the judicial rents are fixed and when 
the country gets into some settled state with regard 
to the land, the net income of the estate will be about 
£1,200 a year. 

5214. After payment of outgoings? — Yes, after 
deductions and everything else. 

5215. And you think the estate ought to produce 
twenty years’ purchase on that? — I do, I think if 
sold to the tenants it should produce twenty years’ 
purchase on the net rental. 

5216. What do you call the gross rental ? — £1,751. 

Then there is the bog also, the unlet bog, the present 
value of it is small, but it is increasing in value every 
year. 

5217. You think the estate is worth £1,200 a year 
net ? — 1 do, or near £24,000 in the gross. 

5218. Have you spoken to any of the tenants on 
the subject of purchasing their holdings under Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act ? — No, I had no authority to do so. 

5219. How far is this estate from the estate of the 
Irish Society at Derry ? — It is a long distance. 

5220. Is it twenty miles? — It is fifty miles at 
least, 

5221. Is it near Coalisland ? —Yes ; and part of it 
is within five miles of Portadown. 


MEMORIAL FROM INHABITANTS OF NEWRY. 


The Memorial set forth that the town of Newry, which 
contained about 16,000 inhabitants, was an important and 
progressive centre of the manufacturing and commercial in- 
dustries of the Noith of Ireland, and had convenient access 
by railway with the surrounding districts, especially with 
the towns of IVarrenpoinl and Roslrevor on one side, and 
Bessbvook on the other ; that the town of Newry had no 
grant or endowment in aid of education; and that the want 
of sock was intensely felt by the inhabitants of the district 
tor a long series of years, many of them having been obliged 
to send their children to schools at a distance, and at consi- 
derable expense. That in order to supply the deficiency 
some of the memorialists, with others, formed themselves 
into a committee in 1881, and collected subscriptions to 
establish a first-class intermediate school, and having ob- 
tained a certain amount of subscriptions and donations, they 
expended considerable sums in exhibitions and prizes for 
udents. Ihe school stood in a central and healthy posi- 
ion, and was under the management of an effic’Ont head 
master Mr. William Stoops, b.a. That the school had gone 
to the entire satisfaction of the memorialists and of the 
p rents of the children educated in it, and in proof they re- 
lerred to the records of distinctions gained at the interme- 
diate examinations ; but they regretted to state that from 


want of funds the school was unable to compete on equal 
terms with endowed schools in other localities. That there 
was a school for girls held in the same building, which was 
also in need of assistance. The memorialists then stated 
that they were informed the Commissioners would have at 
their disposal a largo amount of surplus funds for non-sec- 
tarian intermediate schools ; and they prayed that the 
Commissioners would grant a portion of such funds in aid 
of the school referred to. The memorial was signed by over 
100 persons. 

5222. R. A. Mullan, Esq., Solicitor, ou behalf of 
the memorialists, — Newry is the centre of a district 
■which contains a population of close upon 80,000, in 
which it is the only place where there is an interme- 
diate school. The nearest intermediate schools are 
at Dundalk, Lui-gan, ancl Banbridge. Thus the Newry 
school supplies a district with a radius of at least ten 
miles.around Newry. Boys have attended the Newry 
School from Keady, Mai - ket Hill, Ratlifriland, Car- 
lingford, Rostrevor, and even as far as Greenore. 
(Map showing the areas and distances handed in.) 
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5223. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Is tlie area marked on 
the map that which contains 80,000 people? 

Mr. Mvllan . — About that ; Newry contains 
16,000. 

5224. The total population of the towns in the 


01 80 -“» 

5225 A portion of the area yon have makcd coni „ 

nearer to Armagh than to Newry? Yes- solid- 

come to Newry school from Market Hill. cLsHbIo? 8 
ney, Prospect Hill, and Xeady. ‘ 


William Stoops , b.a., 


5226. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Y ou are the 
head master of the Newry school? — Yes. 

5227. How long have you held that appointment ? 
— About five years. 

5228. How many scholars have you in the school ? 
— Forty-eight at present. 

5229. All day scholars ? — Yes. 

5230. There is a girls’ school in the same building? 
— Yes. 

5231. Is it under your charge? — No. 

5232. How many girls are attending it? — About 
forty. 

5233. Then the total number in the two schools is 
over eighty? — Yes, our present number is eighty- 
eight. It has been much larger. We have had sixty- 
two boys. This is always our slackest time. 

5234. Where do the boys come from? — From Newry 
and the neighbouring towns — Rostrevor, Warren- 
point, Bessbrook, and Castleblayney. 

5235. What is the course of instruction? — We 
prepare for the three grades of the Intel-mediate Exa- 
minations and the Royal University. 

5236. How many did you send up to the Interme- 
diate Examinations this year ? — Six. 

5237. How did they fare at the examination ? — 
The results of the last examinations are not out yet. 
At a previous examination one of them got a first- 
class exhibition — he was first of the first in mathema- 
tics. 

5238. What teaching staff have you? — Myself and 
another. 

5239. What salary are you paid? — I get only the 
fees. 

5240. What are the fees charged? — Eight guineas 
is the average. 

5241. Do you pay the assistant? — Yes, £150 a 
yeai-. 

5242. Who provides the building ? — Myself. 

5243. It was not built for a school? — Not origin- 
ally. 

5244. Is it subject to a rent? — Yes — £60 a year. 

5245. You pay the rent out of the fees? — Yes. 

5246. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — W hat assistance do you 
get from the inhabitants of the neighbourhood? — 
None at all, except the fees. 

5247. Dr. Traill. — W hen the school was estab- 
lished was there an endowment ? — An annual subscrip- 
tion, yes. 

5248. Professor Dougherty. — H ow long did that 
last ? — Three years. 

5249. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — W hat was the total 
amount of it? — £100 a yean 

5250. That sum was employed principally in main- 
taining exhibitions and prizes ? — Yes. 

5251. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I n Strabane we 
found that the inhabitants had built a handsome 
schoolhouse, and gave some assistance to the master 
besides. It does not appear that anything of that sort 
has been done by the gentlemen of Newry? — No. 

5252. Dr. Traill. — I n whom is the building 
vested ? — I am the tenant. 

5253. Lord Justice FitzG ibbon. — W ho pays the 
rent of the portion in which the girls’ school is carried 
on ? — They have it sublet from me, and pay me £20 
a year. 

5254. Is there any committee to look after the 
school ? — There was a committee in charge of the exhi- 
bitions — that was all. 

5255. Rev. Dr, Molloy. — I t is in fact your school ; 


sworn and examined. 

but you got certain assistance in the form of exhibi- 
tions and prizes, which were provided by subscriptions 
and continued for two or three years, and have sin™ 
been given up? — Yes. 

5256. Mr. MuUan . — You know the district repre- 
sented on the map ? — Yes, we have boys from that 
entire area at present. 

5257. How do the boys who live at a distance come 
to the school ? — Some by train and some drive. 

5258. Do any lodge in Newry for the purpose of 
attending the school? — Yes, a few ; generally four or 
five boys lodge in Newry for the purpose of attending 
the school. We have one or two at present from 
Castleblayney and one from Kilkeel. 

5259. Professor Dougherty. — Did the failure of 
the exhibition fund diminish the number attendin" it? 
— The school had gone do vn before I came to it- I 
think the exhibitions had the effect of reinstating it 
sooner than it would otherwise have been. 

5260. Was there a falling off when the exhibitions 
were discontinued ? — I don’t think so. 

5261. Was there a school in the same building 
before y a ou came? — Yes, it had been in existence fifty 
years or more. 

5262. How did you come to take it? — I took an 
assignment of the lease, with the landlord’s consent. 

5263. Could you transfer it if you wished to give ifc 
up?— Yes, I could transfer in if 1 went away to 
another teacher. 

5264. Rev. II. M'-Neece, c.c. (Armagh). — I wish to 
ask what religious denomination of the inhabitants of 
Newry is represented by the memorial ? 

Mr. Mullan . — It represents all the Protestant de- 
nominations ; I do not know whether there are any 
Catholics upon it or not. 

5265. Is the population of 80,000 the population 
of the denominations you represent, or does it include- 
the whole population of the district ? 

Mr. Mullan — I include the whole population, be- 
cause the school is non-sectarian. 

5266. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Perhaps you know about 
what the proportion of the Catholic population is; 
would it be one-half? — I expect so. 

5267. Rev. H. M'Nesce . — The Catholics would be 
a great deal more than half. I am sure that they are 
more than half the population of Newry ? 

Mr. Mullan . — I estimate the population of Newry 
at 1 6,000. The area I refer to as having a population 
ot 80,000 embraces a considerable portion of the county 
Down. 

5268. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Can you tell us approxi- 
mately the proportions of the religious denominations, 
in the area marked on the map. 

Mr. MuUa/n . — My impression is they are about half 
and half. 

5269. That is, including portions of the counties of 
Armagh and Down, as well as the town of Newry 1- ■ 
Yes. 

5270. In Newry itself how does the proportion 
stand ? 

Mr. Mullan . — There is a slight preponderance of 
Catholics, but not much. 

5271. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Taking the class- 
whose children would go to an Intermediate school,, 
how would the proportion stand ? 

Mr. Mullan . — I think the Protestants would haw 
the preponderance. 

5272. Rev. II. M'Neece .— The Protestants are not 
more than one-third in that area, in my opinion. 
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5273. Mr. Naish. — What is the proportion in 
Newry ? 

Rev. H. M‘Neece . — The Catholics are two-thirds 
in Rewry. 

5274. Dr. Traill. — Would the same proportion 
exist in the case of the class of persons who would like 
to have an Intermediate education 7 

Rev. H. M'Neece . — I think so. 

5275. Mr. Stoops . — I think the proportion of Pro- 
testants who would go in for an Intermediate educa- 
tion is a great deal more than half. 

5276. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Is there any 
Catholic Intermediate school in the district ? 

Rev. H. M'Neeoe . — There is one at Violet-liill. 

5277. What are the religious denominations of 
the forty-eight- boys now in the schools 7 

Mr. Stoops . — There are seventeen Church of Ireland, 
twenty-four Presbyterians, five Methodists, one Society 
of Friends, and one Catholic. 

5278. There is no religious teaching in the school? 
—None at all. 


5279. Have your boys been successful at the 
Intermediate Examinations? — Yes, they took the gold 
medal in mathematics four successive years. 

5280. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — In what grades? — In 
all the grades ; we got it twice in the junior grade in 
succession ; next year in the middle, and next year in 
the senior grade. 

5281. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — How many boys 
gained these medals ? — The whole four of them were 
gained by the same boy. He got the gold medal four 
years in succession. 

5282. Dr. Traill. — How did he come to get the 
medal twice in the same grade ? — He was the occasion 
of making a new rule. 

5283. What other distinctions did your scholars 
get? — We got nine exhibitions in the junior grade. 

5284. What has that boy who was so distinguished 
iu mathematics done since? — He has gone to Belfast 
College. He got the first mathematical scholarship, 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 


The Rev. John Armstrong Crozier sworn and examined. 


5285. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You take an 
interest in the Newry school ? — Yes. 

5286. What was done by the inhabitants of Newry 
towards sustaining the school ? — They got up a fund 
of about £100 a year to continue for three years 
exhibitions and school prizes. 

5287. What led the local people to devote the fund 
to exhibitions and prizes, instead of making a payment 
to the master ? — It was with the view of encouraging 
boys to come to the school rather than go to other 
localities where such prizes and exhibitions were to 
be had. We found a gi - eat want in Newry, owing to 
the school not having the advantages possessed by 
schools in other localities, and parents here were 
obliged to send their children to great distances as 
boarders. I myself had to send three of my sons to 
schools in other places, and I could give the names of 
twenty or thirty of the principal inhabitants of Newry 
who have been similarly circumstanced, and have had 
to send their boys to various parts of Ireland, and in 
some cases to England, owing to the want of a 
thoroughly efficient school in our own neighbourhood. 

5288. Mr. Mullan . — There never was any endow- 
ment in Newry ? — No. 

5289. Do you believe an endowment would be an 
assistance in promoting education? — I am sure it 
would. 

5290. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Is there any 
local committee in existence for the management of 
the school? — No regular committee exists in connec- 
tion with the present school, as when the exhibition 
iund ceased after the three years the committee dis- 
solved. Our object at present is not to ask an en- 
dowment for a private school so much as to ask the 
Commissioners to consider the propriety of establish- 
ing a public school with endowments, and appointing 
a suitable governing body to manage it. I understand 
Mr. Stoops would be very glad to fall in with such an 

arrangement. 

5291. Have you done anything practical towards 
forming a committee, and establishing a school for 
yourselves ?— We should be very glad to do it if we 
could. If local circumstances permitted we would do 


5292. What they did in other places was to pu 
lieu- hands in their pockets, and subscribe to establisl 
a school?--. Well, we have been paying the fees foi 
our children who attend the school. I do nol 
'! 0uld be an y possibility of raising f 
, without extern assistance, so as tc 

«.„? e , le „ alj le to compete with the endowet 
schools of Armagh, Dundalk, and other places. 

-93. In effect, Mr. Stoops is competing with 


them at present, and the question is whether the 
inhabitants will assist him? — Yes, but he is competing 
at such a disadvantage that he is not able to employ a 
sufficient number of masters, and consequently, in the 
Intermediate Examinations, some of the boys 
laboured under the disadvantage of not being able to 
go in for all the subjects requisite for exhibitions, 
owing to Mr. Stoops not being able to employ the 
requisite number of masters. 

5294. Mr. Mullan . — Do you know the district 
represented on the map ? — I do, a good part of it. 

5295. Is Newry a central position for educational 
purposes in the district? — Yes, I think it is. 

5296. There is no Intermediate School within that 
district, except the one conducted by Mr. Stoops ? — 
None. 

5297. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I s it not a very 
prosperous district ? — It is a properous district, and 
Newry is the third town in Ulster ; I consider it not 
only should be a centre of commerce, but it ought to 
be a centre of education also. It is fed by a large 
surrounding agricultural district, and also by an 
important commercial district. 

5298. Mr. Naish. — D o you know Coleraine?— Not 
much. 

5299. Have you ever seen the Academical Institu- 
tion there ? — I have heard of it. 

5300. That appeal’s to be a very excellent school 
indeed and it has been got up entirely by the local 
gentlemen — are you aware of that ? — I have heard of it. 

5301. (To Mr. Mullan ). — Do you believe that if 
some assistance were given by the Commissioners to 
the Newry School it could be made a more efficient 
school ? — I think it could. 

5302. Dr. Traill (to Witness). — How much 
assistance in your opinion would be useful — what is 
the minimum — there are no funds to distribute, but 
suppose there were, what is the least sum that would 
make it a good school ? — Well, I would say if we got 
£300 or £400 a year. 

5303. Oh, there are lots of schools doing very well 
that have only £50 a year ? — I don’t think £50 a year 
would be much use to us. The people of the locality 
would be very willing to do all in their power to assist 
the school ; I thin k we might get £ 1 00 a year subscribed 
in Newry, if it was supplemented by an endowment 
from public money. 

5304. Mr Mullan . — In connection with the Royal 
School of Armagh, I may observe that the original in- 
tention of the founders was that it should be at Mount- 
norris, which is only six or seven miles from Newry, 
and the funds being dei'ived from lands in that district 
Newry has a claim for some part of the endowment, 
which I understand you will have at your disposal. 

Z 


Oct. l.i and 20. 
18 ?'!. 

Mr. William 
Stoops, B.A. 


Kev. Jolm 
Armstrong 
Crozier. 
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Oct. 19 and 20, 
1886. 

Rev. John 
Armstrong 
Orozier. 


5305. Mr. Crozier . — I may add that I believe 
pupils from Mountnorris attend our school. 

5306. Mr. Midlcm . — We have other witnesses who 
can be examined if the Commissioners desire it, but 
their evidence will be much to the same effect as what 
has been already given. I should state that there is 
also a girls’ school, to which the same evidence 
applies. 

5307. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I do not think it 
necessary to examine any other witnesses. We are 
glad to have heard the gentlemen who have been ex- 
amined, as one of our objects in coming to the North 
was to ascertain the wants and wishes of the inhabi- 
tants of the various localities in the matter of educa- 
tion. It is, however, right to observe that this is a 
private school. The fees are received for his own 
purposes by the gentleman who is carrying it on, and 
who appears to have been carrying it on success- 
fully ; but still it is a private school in every sense. 
Now, in the distribution of the Royal School fund, 
which I am sorry to say will not be of large amount, 
a question will arise whether Newry should participate. 
That is a question which we shall have to determine, 
and upon which we ai’e very far as yet from having 
come to a conclusion — as to how far it would be right 
or useful to alter the original purposes of the endow- 
ments by extending them over a larger number of 
schools. We have had similar applications from other 
towns, and we came to a resolution early in our pro- 
ceedings, which we published, that we should do better 
by endeavouring to help and extend schools already 
successful than by establishing new schools. In many 


towns— in Lurgan, Strabane, Coleraine, Monaghan 
and others, there are schools, some with and *s 
without endowments, which are existing and ve' 6 
successful, and which the inhabitants have established 
or assisted. If the inhabitants of Newry subscribe 1 
as those of Monaghan and Strabane have done their 
claim would be in a different position. At present 
Newry is like many other towns where there is no 
local endowment, but where there are a number of 
children who would be glad to take advantage of an 
endowment, if it was given. We shall consider the 
matter carefully, but there are considerable difficulties 
connected with it. Our duty will be to extend the 
usefulness of the endowments as far as possible con- 
sistently with leaving them sufficiently appreciable in 
amount to be really useful. I am afraid, however 
that there will be much disappointment, if we are to 
judge from the suggestion that Newry should get £300 
or £400 a year. The entire Royal School endowments 
cannot produce £5,000 a year ; and probably £4 000 
would be a more accurate estimate. How such a sum 
could be.SQ divided as to give Newry £400 a year 
consistently with fairness to other localites, I do not 
understand. 

5308 Mr. MuUcm . — Of course we would be glad to 
take less, if more could not be given. 

5309. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — One reason why 
it would be desirable that you should try to found a 
local endowment is that any fund which you could 
possibly get from public sources would be only a 
nucleus round which local endowments might be 
gathered. 


‘ARMAGH ROYAL SCHOOL. 


Lord Justice FitzGibbon made an introductory statement. 


Rev. William 
Moore Morgan, 


The Rev. William Moore Morgi 

5310. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are the 
Head-Master of the Armagh school ? — I am. 

5311. What was the date of your appointment! — 
1869. 

5312. By whom has the Headmaster of the 
Armagh Royal School hitherto been appointed ? — By 
the Lord Primate. 

5313. I believe the Primate alone had the power 
of appointment! — Alone. 

5314. Being a public endowment that power has 
lapsed! — That is a vexed question. 

5315. Is there any doubt about it! — Well, I would 
rather not answer the question. 

5316. Mr. Naish. — Who was your predecessor ! — 
Dr. Guillemard. 

5317. How long had he been head master! — I 
think twenty-one years. 

5318. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What was the 
number of pupils in the school at the time of your 
appointment !— There were two boarders and fourteen 
day boys. 

5319. How long had the number been so small ! — 

I am not sure. 

5320. After your appointment what was the history 
of the school as regards numbers 1 — It went up in 
the following year. 1 hand in a list of attendances. 

5321. Mr. Naish. — What had you been engaged 
at before you came to Armagh 1— I had been only 
two years a graduate, and I had been teaching in 
Trinity College. 

5322. I believe you took a distinguished degree in 
Trinity College! — I won two gold medals, in classics 
and mathematics. 

5323. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The number of 
boarders was — in 1869, two ; in 1870, twenty eight ; 
in 1871, fifty-eight ; in 1872, seventy-one ; in 1873, 
seventy-five, when the system of out boarders begun 1 — 
Yes. 

5324. In what year was the number largest 1 — In 
1881, there were seventy -eight boarders — forty-six out 

*See Appendix B., No. XIII. 


n, ll.d., sworn and examined, 
boarders, and forty-two day pupils ; that was our 
highest lecord. 

5325. Where did the forty-six out boarders live! — 
At that time there were two houses kept by the 
masters of the school, and the others lived in private 
houses. 

5326. For what number of boarders had you ac- 
commodation in the school! — Ninety. 

5327. Then the school was full in 1875, 1876, and 
1877 ?— Yes. 

5328. What fees wei-e paid by the boarders?— 
Sixty guineas a year. Occasionally I took boys of the 
Clergy Sons’ Society, who only paid forty guineas, 
but the regular charge was sixty. 

5329. What fees did the day pupils pay? — Ten 
guineas was the regular charge. There were ten free 
pupils always, in my time. 

5330. Are they taken under any regulation of the 
Commissioners, or of your own free will ? — I do not 
know of any regulation, but it was the custom in my 
predecessor’s time and I continued it. 

5331. How are they selected? — They are selected 
by myself — genererally as the result of an examina- 
tion. I should add that during six years, between 
1876 and 1882, we had school scholarships, which 
were founded by the Commissioners of Education. 
The Commissioners occasionally sent down examiners, 
for the purpose of awarding those scholarships, and on 
two occasions I utilized the services of those examiners 
in examining for the free scholarships. 

5332. What was done by the Commissioners with 

regard to those scholarships? — They founded junior 
and senior school scholarships in the three Royal 
Schools of Armagh, Duugannon, and Enniskillen. At 
first I examined the candidates myself, but for two 
year's they sent down Fellows of Trinity College to 
examine for those scholarships, which were discon- 
tinued in 1882. f 

5333. Why were they discontinued? — Want ot 
funds was the alleged cause. 

(a), (b), (c), (dl, pp. 329-331. 
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5334. You have also exhibitions in Trinity Col- 
]eg e ?_Yes. We had one Royal Scholarship each 
year when X came here first. 

} 5335. Lasting how long? — When I came here first 
they lasted five years. 

5336. What was the amount? — £50 a year for 
five years. The system was changed after I had been 
here four or five years, when we were raised to the 
same advantages as the Royal Schools of Dungannon 
and Enniskillen. They then made a change which 
affected all the schools — they reduced the first from 
£50 to £40 a year, and added one of £30 a year, so 
that from that time we had two each year — one of 
£40 and the other of £30 a year, tenable for four 
years instead of five. 

5337. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What do you 
think the best term — four years or five ? — I don’t 
think it should exceed the undergraduate course. 

5338. Mr. Raise. — You think it should not last 
longer than the time a student would be passing 
through the University ? — Yes. If the undergraduate 
course is four years, I would make the scholarships 
continue for four. Indeed, I am not sure that I 
would give it in every case for four years. I think 
within that time the boy ought to win one of the 
scholarships offered by the University. 

5339. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — If you gave a 
boy a scholarship for three years, and he was not able 
to obtain a University scholarship within that time, 
do you think he would have any great merit ? — No. 

5340. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Suppose you had a 
limited amount of money to deal with, would it be 
better to give a large number of prizes of small amount, 
or to give a small number of prizes, and make the 
amount of each prize larger ? — One large prize attracts 
boys more. 

5341. At what annual sum would you fix the 
scholarship? — I think £40 a year ought to be the 
maximum. 

5342. You think £40 a year would be enough to 
enable a boy to get on at college ? — I do ; for if he is 
of limited means he ought to be able to get a sizarship. 

5343. Do you think £40 a year for three years 
would be a good standard to adopt ? — Yes. 

5344. Dr. Tkaill. — Do you think £50 a year for 
two years would be better, considering the advan- 
tages he would get in Trinity College ? — Yes, I think so. 

5345. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Suppose he enters the 
Royal University, he may get a scholarship of £50 a 
year for three years ; but the number of these scholar- 
ships is very limited, indeed ? —Well, on the whole, I 
think that £40 a year for three years would be the best. 

5346. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — How long did 
the two Armagh scholarsliips of £40 and £30 a year 
continue? — They were given each year up to 1882. 

5347. What happened in 1882? — In 1882 what I 
may call a fictitious debt appeared in the accounts' of 
the Glare-street Commissioners. 

5348. With what result ? — The Commissioners were 
alarmed at this apparent debt, and they at once an- 
nounced the suspension of the Royal scholarships. 

5349. In Armagh ? — Yes ; in Armagh alone. 

5350. How long were they suspended? — Until the 
close of last year’. 

5351. How did they come to be renewed ? — On ap- 
plication from me. 

5352. Can you explain how the debt was got rid 
of? Up to 1879 the accounts of the Commissioners, 
as published every year, were made up to 31st De- 
cember in each year, and always showed some surplus 
to the credit of the school. Owing to the agitation 
he rents in 1879 and 1880 were not paid as punc- 
tually as in previous years. Although I believe they 
were, on the whole, more punctually paid on the 
Armagh estate than others, they were not paid in 
time to come into the yearly accounts made up to the 
aist December, but went into the first quarter of the 
following year. The result was, that instead of hav- 
ng a balance to credit, there was a large apparent 


deficit, and this alarmed the Commissioners, and led Oct. 19 and 20 , 
them to discontinue the Royal scholarships. I fre- 1886 ~ 
quently asked to be allowed to explain how this had R ev . William 
occurred, but I was never allowed to appear in Dublin, Moore Morgan, 
or to put the matter clearly before them. I felt it 
was very hard on those boys who had come for the 
purpose of competing for the Royal scholarships that 
they should be deprived of the advantage which they 
had expected to have. In 1884 some of them asked 
to be allowed to compete, in order that they might 
have a claim on the fund in the event of the scholar- 
ships being restored ; but they were not allowed to 
compete, even on those terms, in 1884. There were 
one or two very deserving cases I was interested in in 
1885, and at the same time there was a change in the 
secretaryship of the Board. In September, 1885, I 
went through the matter with the new secretary, Mr. 

M'Dowell, who took the greatest pains to investigate 
the whole question, and promised to lay the figures 
before the Board at their next meeting. The next I 
heard was in a letter from Mr. M'Dowell, that the Com- 
missioners would give a scholarship of £30 a year in 
1885, and another in 1886, and also that they would 
pay the back stipends of the Royal scholarships which 
had been allocated in 1883. 

5353. For how many years were you deprived of 
the scholarships ? — Two years, 1883 and 1884. One 
was allocated in 1883, the pupil being allowed to 
present himself for examination, but there was no 
hope held out to him that he would get any money. 

He was allocated his Royal scholarship, but was told 
he would not get any money ; he was allowed to 
wear the velvet cap. 

5354. What was the result of Mr. M’Dowell’s 
letter ? — He has been allowed all the back payments. 

5355. What effect had the temporary suspension of 
the scholarships on your school? — Well, the figures 
speak for themselves. 

5356. In 1881 you had your highest numbers? — Yes. 

5357. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — When you came to the 
school in 1869 you had seventeen pupils? — Yes; 
seventeen altogether. 

5358. Four years later, in 1873, the number had 
risen to 121 ? — Yes. 

5359. In 1877 it had increased to 140 ? — Yes. 

5360. After four years more, in 1881, it had 
reached its climax? — Yes, 166. 

5361. Four years later, in 1885, it had gone down 
to 104 ? — Yes. 

5362. And in the present year, 1886, it has come 
down to eighty-six ? — Yes. 

5363. That is the history of the rise and decline of 
your school during the last seventeen years? — Yes. 

There are one or two matters I would like to call 
attention to. 

5364. We should be glad to hear any explanation 
you have to offer in reference to these variations ? — I 
have drawn out the list in three columns, to make it 
clear : — 


Return of Pupils at Armagh Royal School, 1869-1886. 
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Oct. 19 and 20 . I shall deal with each column separately. First, 
lssti ' take the school boarder’s. They rose from two in 
Kev. William 1869 to a maximum in 1877 of eighty-eight. They were 
Moore Morgan, never so high afterwards, still they kept at between 
LL D ’ sixty and eighty-eight in the years between 1877 and 

1885, but there was a sudden drop in 1885 to forty- 
five. 

5305. The great decrease was in 1885 and 1886 ? — 
Yes, that was the time the public were becoming 
aware that the Royal Scholarships were suspended, 
and I know from letters I have had from parents that 
that produced a very decided impression upon them. 

5366. We have been told in other places that the 
appointment of this Commission has had an injurious 
effect on the schools? — Well, I think the public were 
very uncertain of what was likely to happen. 

5367. What proportion of your boarders go to the 
universities ? — Quite half of the pupils I should say ; 
of boarders much more. 

5368. I see by the list you have handed in that 
the average number of new boys each year, during 
the fifteen years from 1869 to 1884, was twenty-one ; 
and assuming that the boys remained, on an average, 
four years in the school, that would quite account 
for the total number being about eighty ? — Yes, 
seventy to eighty. It is remarkable that in 1884 our 
entries exceeded the average — we had twenty-three 
new boarders in 1884. 

5369. And in the two previous years they were 
greatly less ? — Yes, the number of entries in 1884 was 
greater than in any year since 1877. But you will 
observe how suddenly they fell off — there were only five 
entries in 1885, and I am at a loss to account for it 
in any other way than what I have mentioned ; the 
general sense of insecurity in the case of all the Royal 
Schools, and in the case of the Armagh School the 
additional fact of the suspension of the Royal Scholar- 
ships. The out boarder commenced in 1873, and 
rose to a maximum of lorty-six in 1881. They were 
chiefly boarded in houses kept by assistant masters of 
the school. Of the forty-six we had in 1881, thirty- 
one or thirty-two were in assistant masters’ houses. 
The rest boarded with private people in the town. 
In 1881 one of the masters left the school, and 
opened a school in Armagh on his own account. 
He took from us nearly twenty boys, who had been 
boarding in his house, and who remained with him 
when he opened his school. 

5370. Is his school still in existence? — Yes. 

5371. Then since 1881 you have been competing 
with another school in the same town? — Yes. 
Another of our masters in 1883 discontinued 
boarders ; that accounts for the falling off from forty- 
six to fourteen. 

5372. Since 1882 the boys have not been boarding 
with masters of the school? — Very few; there are 
only four bo) s with masters at present — two with 
one, and two with another. 

5373. In the day pupils there was not so much 
variation ? — No ; the number rose from fifteen in 
1869 to forty-two in 1881, and has remained much 
the same since. The number now is thirty-one. 

5374. Dr. Traill. — H as the master of the com- 
peting school day pupils also ? — Yes. 

5375. Then that accounts for the falling off to 
thirty-one? — Yes. 

5376. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — F rom 1872 to 1886 the 
number of day pupils has varied only between thirty- 
one and forty-two, and the highest number was 
reached just before the assistant master left you? — Yes. 

5377. Professor Dougherty. — W hat is the average 
number of day pupils going to the universities? — 
About a quarter. 

5378. Rev. Di\ Molloy. — D o you think the 
number of pupils attending your school represents 
the demand for Intermediate education in Armagh 
amongst Protestants ? — It would be very hard to 
answer that question. 

5379. I want to know whether you think there is 


more material in Armagh requiring Intermediate edn 
cation than is represented by the boys who »o to v . 
school ? — I would require a definition of IntermediaT 
education before I could answer that. 

5380. The kind of education you give in von - 

school ?— I don’t think there is any further demand for 
that kind of education. ! 

5381. Then in your opinion your school meets the 

requirements of the Protestant population of this dis- 
trict for Intermediate education of that class ? Yes • 

of that kind of education. ’ 

5382. Professor Dougherty. — D o boys who intend 
going to the Queen’s Colleges avail themselves of your 
school to any extent?— No ; only a very small number 
of our boys go to Queen’s colleges. 

5383. Are there boys from this neighbourhood <min» 
to the Queen’s Colleges'? — I am sure there are some. ° 

5384. Dr. Traill. — W hat school do they prepare 
at? — Some go to Lurgan ; some to other places. 

5385. Rev. Dr. Molloy.- Your school is recognized 
as one preparing for Trinity Colleges? — Yes. 

5386. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — W hy is there no 

class for the Royal University in Armagh School? 

Well, each school is recognised as having a specialty in 
that respect. One school prepares for Trinity College ; 
another for the Royal. It would affect the teaching 
of a school to have to prepare boys for two different 
courses. 

5387. How would it affect the teaching? — You 
would have to provide more masters. 

5388. How do you explain the fact that Coleraine 
School took three first prizes at the last entrance ex- 
amination in Trinity College, besides getting distinc- 
tions at the Intermediate examinations and Royal 
University? — I knew lhatvery distinguished boys have 
come from Coleraine, but I would not draw any great 
inference from three or four big prizes. 

5389. What, in your opinion, is the inconsistency 
between preparing boys for Trinity College, for the 
Royal University, and for commercial life? — Well, if 
you have a class preparing for Dublin University, and 
another class preparing for the Royal, you would require 
to place the boys in two classes, and to have two separate 
masters. 

5390. Is not the examination for the Royal Scholar- 
ships about the same as that for junior exhibitions?— 
Yes. 

5391. Therefore a school which was successful in 
junior exhibitions ought to be equally successful with 
the Royal Scholarships? — Yes. 

5392. What assistance do you receive directly from 
the endowment?— I receive a salary of £400 a year ; 
the ftist assistant master is paid £150. Not all, but 
some rates and taxes are paid by the Commissioners, 
and the repairs of the building are provided for. 

5393. They contribute £550 a year towards the 
teaching, and pay the rates, taxes, and repairs? — Yes. 

5394. Has there been any change with regard to 
the repairs ? — There has been much more supervision 
for the last few years than previously. 

5395. Since when? — Since 1880. 

5396. That is, since the report of the last Commis- 
sion ? — Yes. 

5397. Is it satisfactorily managed now? — I think so. 
The architect comes twice a year, and requires esti- 
mates for any large amount of repairs that may be 
necessary. 

5398. Is any excessive expenditure caused by getting 
things from Dublin ? — No ; he employs local trades- 
men, and examines their bills. 

5399. Do you find that arrangement satisfactory? 
— Quite so. 

5400. Do you account with the Commissioners for 
the fees of the school ? — No ; they are my own. 

5401. Out of the fees, together with the £550 
allowed by the Commissioners, you maintain tbe 
school? — Yes. 

5402. What staff of masters have you ? — Five assis- 
tant masters. 
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5403. State the duty and the salary of each 

master ? The first is the classical master ; he is paid 

£150 by the Commissioners, and £100 by me ; 
he is non-resident. The next is the second classical 
master, non-resident ; I pay him £200 a year. The 
next is the first mathematical master ; I give him 
£120 a year, with board and rooms. The next takes 
the junior classes in both classics and mathematics, 
and also in English ; he receives £105 a year, with 
board and rooms. The next is the French master ; I 
pay him £135 a year, he is non resident. 

5404. Do all these masters give their full time to 
the school ? — Yes; their full time. I think the 
French master has tuitions outside, but he gives his 
full time during school hours. 

5405. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Do you appoint the 
assistants yourself ? — Yes. 

5406. What instruction do you give in natural 
philosophy? — We have chemistry lectures at present 
twice a week. 

5407. Dr. Traill.-—- Who is the lecturer? — A Bel- 
fast gentleman, Mr. Smeeth. He visits Armagh for 
the purpose, and he also teaches drawing. 

5408. What instruction do you give in music ? — 
Dr. Marks, the cathedral organist, teaches it, and Dr. 
Thackeray instructs in vocal music. 

5409. You are aware of the proposal of the Com- 
missioners that the Armagh school should be placed 
in charge of a head master belonging to the Church 
of Ireland? — Yes. 

.7410. Do you know the Royal schools of Ennis- 
killen and Portora?— Yes, I have been at both. 

5411. Which of the three places — Armagh, Ennis- 
killen, or Portora, is in your opinion the best centre 
of education? — The best educational centre, in my 
opinion, is Armagh. 

5412. Can you give us any reasons in support of 
that opinion ? — Its convenient railway communication, 
its geographical situation in the centre of the north of 
Ireland, and the site of the school itself, its healthi- 
ness, and freedom from epidemics. 

5413. In that respect does it contrast favourably 
with Dungannon or Enniskillen ? — Well, I believe in 
Dungannon they have not had any epidemics, but I 
have heard of them breaking out in other places. 

5414. How do the school premises in Armagh con- 
trast with those in Portora and Dungannon? — I 
should say the premises in Portora are . more com- 
modious, and the school room in Dungannon is larger 
than ours ; but the Armagh premises, taking the school 
rooms, the class rooms, the dormitories, the situation, 
and everything into account, ai’e about as convenient 
as any premises could be. 

5415. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — At present Armagh is 
more prosperous educationally than the other's? — It is. 

5416. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Each of the 
three schools has from time to time been ahead of 
the other two? — Yes; Portora has occasionally been 
very high, and so has Dungannon. 

5417 . But all three have never been prosperous at 
the same time? — No. 


5418. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Can you offer any expla^ 
nation of that fact, that all the Royal schools have 
never been successful at the same time ? — Well, it is 
very hard to give any explanation of it. 

5419. Dr. Traill. — I suppose the supply was not 
eiiougc for three schools ? — No, I don’t think that was 
wie reason. 1 think the supply was enough for all. 

ou have large schools in England just as near one 
another, and all fully attended. 

N 5 ^ 20 ' There ^ a larger population in England? — 


tlie exodlls to England anything to dc 
wi i i Yes, of course it has. But why shoulc 
uiere be an exodus? I do not see any reason why 
them should not be as efficient public schools in Ire 
land as in England. 

Kmf-wi' ^ : \ Ve you an y re ason to offer why parents 
send their boys to English schools 1— -Well many 


explanations have been given, but it is very hard Oct. 1 9 «ud 20 , 
to say what the reason is. Some say it is the accent ; 188li - 

others say it is the associations that are connected Rev. William 
with the English schools. Probably there are many Moore Murgau, 
reasons. tn.i>. 

5423. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Have you ever 
ascertained what proportionof the boys entering Trinity 
College have come from English schools ? — I do not 
think you would get much information by looking at 
the numbers at Trinity College ; only a small number 
of those who go from Ireland to England go to 
Trinity College. 

5424. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I suppose they go to 
English universities? — Yes, I should sav five-sixths 
do. 

5425. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — If you found 300 
boys on an average entering Trinity College each 
year, and that only twenty or thirty of those came 
from English schools, would you not come to the con- 
clusion that the Royal schools ought to have a larger 
share of the remainder than they have? — I think the 
Royal schools ought to attract a larger number of 
boys than they do. 

5426. Why do they not ? — I find it very hard to 
say ; I may mention that we have had in Armagh a 
great many boys who have been at preparatory 
schools in England. I stated at a former Commission 
that about one-fourth of our total entries were boys 
who came to us from English schools. 

5427. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Is that so at present? — 

Yes, we still receive boys from England. 

5428. Plave you formed any estimate of what num- 
ber of Irish boys go to England for their education ? 

— I do not think there are any reliable statistics 
published. 

5429. Of the class of boys that obtain their educa- 
tion at Intermediate schools, does a larger proportion 
go to England than remains at home? — Yes, I believe 
a far larger proportion go to England. If you go to 
Belfast, oi' to the North Wall, or Kingstown, and 
watch the steamers at the close of each vacation, you 
will see the enormous exodus of Irish boys. 

5430. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Of those that do 
not go to England, but get their education at home, 
can you give any explanation why hundreds attend 
schools in the North of Ireland, paying higher fees 
than those charged in the Royal schools ?— If the 
masters of those schools were transferred to the 
Royal schools, you would have the Royal schools 
full. 

5431. Do you think local management has 
anything to say to it? — No, I think it rests with the 
masters. 

5432. Mr. Naish. — Do you think the limitation of 
the Royal schools to one section of the population, 

which is the minority, has anything to say to it ? 

No, I do not think that has anything to say to it. If 
you had a Royal school presided over by an efficient 
head master he ought to be able to fill the school with 
pupils of his own denomination. 

5433. What denomination are your pupils ? — The 
far greater number belong to the Church of Ireland, 
both day boys and boarders. 

5434. Is there any school in Armagh that would 
attract Presbyterian boys ? — No. 

5435. Nothing nearer than Lurgan ? — Yes, Lurgan 
does take some. 

5436. Dr. Traill. — How many Presbyterian boys 
have you in your school? — One boarder, and eight 
day boys at present. We have had more; we haefat 
one time six or eight Presbyterian boarders. 

5437. I presume the management of the school is 
entirely left to the head master? — Entirely. 

5438. I understood you to say that you do not 
think it of any advantage to a school to have a local 
committee of management ? — I would not go so far as 
that. I do not say there should be an absence of all 
local management, but I do not think the local Board 
should have everything in their hands. I think there 
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oet. 10 and 20 , might be some local representation on the School 
^ Board. 

Rev. William 5439. Do you think that a Board on which there 
Moore Morgan, was local representation, not interfering with the 
U..D. instruction, would be likely to excite greater interest 

among the inhabitants in the school, and lead to their 
sending an increased number of boys to the school 1 — 
Certainly, if there was a local representation. 

5440. Can you give ns any idea what sort of re- 
presentation would be the best ? — That is a very wide 
question. 

5441. ' Do the existing governors — the Commis- 
sioners — attract any boys to the school 1 — I do not 
think so. 

5442. Do you think the introduction of a local 
element into the Board of Management would have 
the effect of increasing the number of scholars ? — It 
would not, in my opinion, increase the number of 
boarders ; it would probably lead to more interest being 
taken in the school as a day school. 

5443. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Do you think that the 
Royal school of Armagh has, at present, as great a 
number of day pupils as it could be expected to have 1 
— I do not see where it could get a larger number 
of boys. 

5444. Professor Dougherty. — I understand that 
your school is chiefly one for preparation for Trinity 
College — that boys who intend to enter Trinity Col- 
lege will find at your school exactly what they want 1 
— Yes. 

5445. You do not afford the same facilities for boys 
who wish to enter the Queen’s Colleges or the Royal 
University! — Well, boys believe they will get better 
preparation for those institutions in schools that lay 
themselves out for that purpose. 

5446. Do you encourage boys entering for the Royal 
University to come to your school ? — Do you mean 
by advertisement? 

5447. In any way you please, do you encourage 
them ? — I do not discourage them at all. 

5448. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Have you any 
large number of pupils preparing for the Royal Uni- 
versity ? — No. 

5449. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Would you get more 
boys if you modified your system and gave a more 
modern style of education ? — How a more modern 
style ? 

5450. Modern languages and natural science ? — We 
do teach modern languages and natural science, and 
as far as I can I encourage it by enabling, a boy to 
take extra mathematics and English if he discontinues 
Greek, or we will give him double work in Latin 
and French. 

5451. Mr. Naish. — Do many boys avail of that ? — 
No, not many. 

5452. Dr. Traill. — From what parts of Ireland do 
the boarders come ? — Principally from Leinster — the 
centre and south of Leinster. 

5453. The majority don’t come from Ulster ? — No. 

5454. When the school was full, and you had 
eighty-one boarders, where did the majority come 
from?— -From Leinster; but we had a good many 
from Munster — from Cork, Kerry, and Tipperary. 

5455. How many from Ulster ?— Certainly not 
more than fifteen. 

5456. Of the forty-five you have now how many 
are from Ulster l—I should think about ten. 

5457. Professor Dougherty. — What advantage do 
you think the boarders derive from the existence of 
the endowment— do you take them more cheaply on 
that account? — Yes, we could not possibly keep the 
masters we have if their was no endowment. The 
fees would have to be increased if there was no 
endowment. 

5458. How much would the increase be?— My 
calculation would be that the fees would have to be 
from twelve to fifteen guineas more. 

5459. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — As regards boarders, 
your school would be equally well situated anywhere 


else ? — Yes ; Dr. Arnold, it was once said, would ha 
succeeded just as well if his school was at Ballaeh' 6 
derreen as at Rugby. ° 

5460. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Taking your 

school at fifty boarders, if you charged each of them 
fifteen guineas more that would make 900 guineas 
Did you ever derive -6900a year benefit from the endow- 
ment ? — Including all the advantages we have verv 
nearly that. y 

5461. When you had 166 boys, including boarders 
and day boys, the endowment did not give you £5 a 
head? — Well, perhaps I was a little over the mark in 
saying from twelve to fifteen guineas, but certainly 
we could not take the boys and give them the class of 
education we do, if we had not the endowment, unless 
we increased the fees. At present the day boys are 
taken at a loss ; the £10 a year does not pay the cost 
of then education. 

5462. Mr. Naish. — From what distance do the 
day boys come to the school ? — From a radius of about 
ten miles round. One or two come by train from 
longer distances. We have had day boys from stations 
on the line. 

5463. Where do the out boarders come from?— 
Chiefly from the south and west of Ireland. Those 
who reside with the assistant masters certainly do. 
Those who board with private residerts in Armagh 
come from the north of Ireland in larger proportions 
than the others. 

5464. You are of opinion that as regards day pupils 
there are no more here requiring that class of 
education ? — Yes. 

5465. Professor Dougherty. — By “ that class of 
education,” do you mean preparation for Trinity 
College? — No, not altogether, several of our hoys 
go to the army, and some to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

5466. As a matter of fact boys wishing to enter 
the Royal University do not go to your school?— 
That is the case. 

5467. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The proposal of 
the Clare-street Commissioners is that they shall 
appoint the head-master ; that he shall appoint, with 
their approval, the assistant masters ; and that he shall 
cease td hold office when he attains seventy— do you 
think that regulation likely to be satisfactory ?- 
Certainly not, to allow the head master to continue 
till seventy. 

5468. Whether do you think there would be more 
confidence in the appointment of a head master by a 
mixed Board in Dublin, or by a local Board with the 
Primate at the head of it? — That would depend upon 
the constitution of the local Board entirely. 

5469. Dr. Traill.— If the Board were composed 
of gentlemen who understood the requirements of 
education, you would have more confidence in tlieir 
appointment than if they were all composed of citizens 
of Armagh ? — Certainly. 

5470. The citizens would expect to have some 
representation on the Board if they are to send then- 
sons to the school ? — Yes, that was the reason why 
I said that a local representation would be desirable. 

5471. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— We have seen 
several schools prospering in the north, all of wine 
are under local supervision, and the masters appoune 
by local parties ; can you give us any opinion nom 
your experience as to how you think your successor 
ought to be appointed ?— I think the patronage should 


be as m time past. , . 

5472. Solely vested in the Primate ?- Yes, this 
school has been created and fostered by past Pnina es. 

5473. Dr. Traill.— What endowments did past 

Primates give to the school ? — Primate Robinson gave 
close on £1,300 for the building. . , 

5474. Professor Dougherty. — At what date 
1774. Primate Lord John George Beresford gai 
£2,000, so that £3,300 were contributed towards 


building by two Primates. 

5475. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— 1 To what 


the 
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contribution of Primate Lord John George Beresford 
applied?— The building. 

§476. Mr. Naish. — When was it given?— In 1848. 

5477. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I think you said that at 
the time you had the highest number of boarders, fifteen 
came from Ulster ? — I think so. 

5478. How many came from the town and county 
of Armagh? — We never had a large supply from 
Armagh. 

5479. Would you say four or five came from Ar- 
magh ? — I think that would be the full amount. 

5480. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Does it not seem 
strange that the Primate should appoint a head 
master to teach boys from Munster and Leinster? — 
The Primate does not merely represent Armagh ; he 
represents the whole church. 

5481. Did you ever hear it said that £5,000 was 
contributed to the school by Primate Robinson ? — 
Yes ; I heard that. 

5482. You said just now that he gave £1,300 ? — 
Yes; in 1774 the school stood on a site at the foot of 
Abbey-street, where the present Provincial Bank is. 
It had been removed to that site early in the century 
from Mount Norris. 

5483. Where is that? — It is between Market-hill 
and Lough gilly. In 1774, the school stood at the foot 
of Abbey-street, Ai'magh, on the site of the pi’esent 
Provincial Bank. Primate Robinson was anxious to 
do all he could for the school, and he and Dr. Grueber, 
the then head master, arranged that the school should 
be removed to its present site. Primate Robinson at 
that time had some land which was portion of the 
endowment of the Armagh Library, and he gave part 
of that land for the school. The cost of the build- 
ing in 1774 was £5,070, of which Primate Robinson 
advanced £3,000, and Dr. Grueber advanced the rest, 
£2,070. When Dr. Grueber retired in 1786, he 
received some consideration from his successor, Dr. 
Carpendale, for the £2,070 advanced by him — I think 
he was paid £1,000, and had a deed executed for his 
interest in the remainder. I think ultimately Dr. 
Carpendale must have repaid the whole outlay of Dr. 
Grueber from the school fees. 

5484. Mr. Naish.— A t that time had the head 
master the management of the estate? — Yes. Then, 
as to the £3,000 advanced by Primate Robinson, the 
agreement was that it should be repaid by degrees, 
and at the time of his death he had been repaid £1,708, 
and by a clause in his will he cancelled the remainder, 
about £1,300. 

5485. Then £1,300 was what he really gave? 

Yes. With regard to Primate Lord John George Beres- 
ford, he advanced £3,300, and was repaid £1,200, so 
that he really presented the school with more than 
£2,000. 

5486. The partial repayment being made by the 
Commissioners out of the estate? — Yes. 

5487. Are there any bursaries, or benefits of any 
sort, provided from private sources ? — None at present. 

5488. .Rev. Dr. Molloy. — What was the total 
amount of money expended from the beginning upon 
the building and the purchase of the site ? — I should 
say about £11,000 or £1 2,000 on the building. 

5489. How much on the purchase of land ? — The 
site was exchanged ; there was no purchase money. 

5490. Then of £11,000 or £12,000, one Primate 
gave £1,300, and another £2,100 ?— Yes 

5491. As a gift?— Yes. 

5492. Lord Justice FitzGibuon. — I believe at pre- 
sent the head master holds his office as a freehold ?— 
Yes. 

5493. Do you consider the proposed change an im- 

'~ I do not see muck improvement in it. 

. 54 f- V llat do y° u think ought to be the provi- 
sion for the retirement of the head master ?— There 
ought to be a provision for his retirement, I should 
say, certainly at not later than sixty. I do not think 
it is well to fix the age by a hard and fast line, but I 
think he certainly ought not to continue to hold office 


after that age. Of course there must be a period in 
every one’s life at which he begins to want rest, but 
some men at sixty are better than others at forty- 
five. 

5495. Therefore you think a fixed age is not the 
best plan ? — No. 

5496. Dr. Traill. — E xcept that you would have a 
maximum of sixty ? — Yes ; I think it would be well 
to have a rule that the master should retire at all 
events at sixty. 

5497. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — W hat provision would 
you make for his retirement ? — I think there should 
be a pension on retirement. It might be arranged, 
as in some of the English schemes, by the head 
master and the governing body contributing like 
shares. 

5498. Should the amount of the pension be deter- 
mined with reference to the number of years’ service ? 
— Well, in that way it would, for so much would be 
laid by each year. 

5499. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — T he superannua- 
tion fund would start from the date of his appoint- 
ment, and would, therefore, grow in amount the longer 
he served ? — Yes. 

5500. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — W hen, in your opinion, 
should the head master be under compulsion to retire ? 
— It would be hard to fix that. 

5501. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — D on’t you think 
the governing body ought to have the power to dis- 
miss the master? — Yes, if they found the school 
inefficient, and that the inefficiency was due to big 
inability. 

5502. Who is to judge of that ? — The governing 
body. 

5503. The master would be a bad judge himself of 
it ? — Certainly. 

5504. Having regard to the past history of the 
Royal schools, whether do you think the Clare-street 
Commissioners or a local authority, would be the 
better tribunal to determine the question 1 — The Clare- 
street Commission era. 

5505. The experience of their management is that 
nobody ever retires? — Yes; but I think they were 
hampered — they had no power in the matter. 

5506. They exercised the power of reducing the 
salary down to £100 a year ? — Yes ; but that had not 
the effect of removing the head master. 

5507. Do you think that a head master who is not 
removable, but whose salary is reducible, is in a 
satisfactory position? — No. 

5508. The provision for retirement in the scheme 
of the Commissioners is this : — 

Out of the Royal school endowment it shall be the duty 
of the Commissioners annually to invest £200 to the credit 
of the Royal School Pension Fund, and out of the said 
fund each head master, on vacating office, shall receive £50 
for every year he ha3 held his office. If any head master 
shall cease to hold office before attaining the age of seventy- 
years, it shall be lawful for the Commissioners, at then- 
discretion, to grant such master a retiring allowance 
amounting to £50, for every year he shall have held his 
office, or any lesser sum. 

How do you think that would work ? — It would be 
utterly inadequate. Suppose a head master holds 
office ten years, the fund would be £2,000, and on 
retiring he would be entitled to get £500 out of 
the fund of £2,000. I suppose it is hardly worth 
while to go into the details of the scheme, inasmuch 
as it is entirely unworkable. 

5509. Is that your opinion of the scheme ? — It is. 

5510. Rev. Dr Molloy. — O n what ground ? — Be- 
cause it contemplates placing denominational schools 
under a mixed Board. 

5511. Do you approve of the clause in the scheme 
which reserves to the Clare-street Commissioners the 

power to fix the course of education in the schools ? 

I disapprove of it. 

5512. Should you be in favour of having a local 
governing body composed of members of one denomi- 
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Oct. 19 and 20 , tion'! — I would not be in favour of a local body con- 
istib. sisting entirely of representatives of the locality at 
Iiev. William all. 

Moore Morgan, 5513 Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are against 
u " n - a mixed Board having the management of a denomi- 

national school ? — Certainly. 

5514. You have observed that the only proviso in 
the scheme to secure the denominational character of 
the school is that the master shall be of a particular 
denomination ? — Yes. 

5515. The Royal School of Armagh must be partly 
a boarding and partly a day school ? — Y es. 

5516. Therefore, it being ex hypothesi a school 
partly of boarders and partly of day boys, including all 
denominations who choose to come, which we may 
anticipate will include all Protestant denominations, 
what sort of governing body do you think would at- 
tract the greatest number of boys, and extend the use- 
fulness of the school as much as possible ? — There is no 
reason at all why all Protestant denominations should 
not avail themselves of a day school under a master 
belonging to any one of the denominations. I am 
speaking of a day school, not a boarding school. 

5517. Dr. Traill. — Are you aware that at 
Coleraine school there are seventy boarders and 
seventy day boys ? — The boarders belong to all deno- 
minations ; my son was there at one time, and the 
head master is a Presbyterian. 

5518. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — At Cavan and 
Enniskillen we found local Boards ready made, with 
the Bishop, the Rector, the Presbyterian Minister, 
the Methodist Minister, and a number of local gentle- 
men upon it, and their application to us was to incor- 
porate them and give them the buildings, and let them 
set up a school — do you think a Board of that kind 
would have the confidence of the people ?— ' Yes, if it 
was exclusively a day school. I do not think it would 
work well for a boarding school. 

5519. Professor Dougherty. — Then you are op- 
posed to having mixed governing bodies for schools 
like the Armagh school? — Yes, as regards boarding 
schools. 

5520. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — At Lurgan a 
board four-fifths of whom were Episcopalians ap- 
pointed a Presbyterian head master, who had twenty 
boarders, half of whom went to church, and the other 
half to meeting, and lie had two assistant masters, one 
an Episcopalian and the other a Methodist? — I sup- 
pose the governing body did not interfere with him in 
the management of the school. 

5521. Are the Protestants of Armagh more hostile 
in the different denominations to each other, than 
those of Cavan, Lurgan, and Enniskillen ? — No, 
certainly not. 

5522. Then if it does in one place why should 
it not do in another ? — Well, they propose to do 
it in Cavan and Enniskillen, but they have not tried 
it yet. 

5523. Dr. Traill. — In some schools that we have 
visited they could not tell us of what denominations the 
boys were, they had to send round to ascertain. In Bel- 
fast they could not tell ?— Belfast is very different. 
With regard to Coleraine, it would be important to 
know the numbers of the different denominations in 
the boarding school. 

5524. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Are you of opinion that 
it would be desirable to maintain the Clare- street 
Commissioners at the head of the schools, and that 
they should be a strictly denominational body ?— No, 
that is not my opinion. 

5525. What change would you make? — Well, that 
is a very wide question. 

5526. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— It may be a wide 
question, but it is the question we have to face, and 
we want you to help us if you can ?— It involves 
the whole question how to distribute the endowments. 

5527. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I think you said you 
were in favour of retaining the Clare-street Commis- 


sioners at the head of the Royal schools ? Not as . , 

managing body. 

5528. Dr. Traill. — You only meant that 
against a purely local body, the Clare-street Coirf 
missioners would be preferable? — Yes, as against 
local body. 

5529. You would have the school under a denomi- 
national governing body ? — Yes. 

5530. IIow would you say that the body should be 
constituted? — I would have the public endowments all 
vested in such a body as the Board of Charitable 
Donations and Bequests, but they should have nothin** 
to say to anything except the finances ; and for the 
management of whatever public endowments were 
given to each denomination there should be a Board 
of that denomination, and those Boards should be 
representative of the various interests involved. For 
instance, on the board of a school connected with the 
Church of Ireland, there should be a representation of 
the General Synod, and of Trinity College. 

5531. Trinity College is not restricted to the 
Church of Ireland? — No, but still I think Trinity 
College ought to be represented on such a Board 
and the locality also ; but of course the repre- 
sentative of each locality would only sit on the Board 
when the affairs of the school of their locality were 
under consideration. You would have in that way 
a permanent Board, representative of Protestant in- 
terests, and a variable Board representing the localities, 
and there should be on such a Board one represen- 
tative selected by all the masters tlirougout Ireland, 
because there has been in the past a serious difficulty, 
owing to the views of the mastei-s not being represented 
on the Board, as in England. I do not say the repre- 
sentative should have any voting power, but the 
masters should be able through, their representative to 
place their views before the Board. 

5532. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I wish to place before 
you one practical difficulty — you propose that each 
school should be under the control of a Board of 
Managers, and that the Board should be strictly 
denominational ? — Practically denominational. 

5533. That would be feasible enough if we had 
only three denominations to deal with — Episcopalian 
Protestants, Presbyterians, and Catholics; but we 
have had claims put forward on the part of Methodists, 
Baptists, Moravians, and so forth — would you propose 
to have a Board of Management for each of those 
denominations? — I think the Commission should 
decide what amount of representation each denomi- 
nation was entitled to, proportionately to their num- 
bers. 

5534. It is not a question of representation ; it is 
a question of the managing Board ? — Of course, if a 
portion were given to the Methodists, they should have 
a managing Board of their own. 

5535. Would there not be a difficulty in splitting 
up the endowment amongst so many denominations, 
which do not differ very substantially from one another, 
and would be content, in many parts of Ulster, to act 
together on a common Board ? — Quite so, and that 
arrangement could be carried out, if they thought fit. 
It is quite possible that arrangement could be made 
afterwards. That is a matter of detail. 

5536. Would your arrangement exclude all Pro* 
testants except Episcopalians from the Armagh school? 
— As regards the boarding school it would. 

5537. You do not think that all denominations of 

Protestants could work together on a common Boari 
to manage the school ? — I do not think it would woi 
for a boarding school. . , 

5538. I was anxious to get your views about school 

exhibitions. You have had in Armagh school exhi- 
bitions held by students specially selected for the : pm- 
pose. Do you attach great importance to these ex n 1 
tions? — No, I do not. 1 low 

5539. In the flourishing times of the school 
many such exhibitions were given? — Two were gi ve 
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in each year for boys between fourteen and sixteen, 
and two for boys under fourteen. 

5540. What was their value? — The first £25 for 
three years, and the second £15 for two years. 

5541. How many would be held at the same 

time in the school ? — If they were all full we would 
have five of £25, and five of £15. £200 a year 

in all. 

5542. Do you think that such an expenditure of 
money is a useful one for the purpose of encouraging 
education, or that the money could be better expended 
otherwise ? — I think it would be better expended in 
providing University scholarships. 

5543. Have you considered the case of clever 
boys in the better class of National schools, or in the 
Christian Brothers’ schools, who might give great 
promise of future success, but who would be unable to 
enter such a school as yours unless thej had some 
assistance of that kind provided for them. Should you 
think it desirable to provide a limited number of ex- 
hibitions for promising boys of that kind ? — They 
might get Intermediate exhibitions, which at the least 
would give them £15 a year, which would more than 
cover the school fees. 

5544. They could not gain Intermediate exhibitions 
until they had first got some part of their Inter- 
mediate education. Suppose they wished to enter 
the Royal school to begin their Intermediate educa- 
tion? — I think the Intermediate Education Commis- 
sioners should pi'ovide for such cases; they ought to 
give prizes for boys under fifteen. 

5545. Dr. Traill. — D o you think it a good thing 
for boys under fourteen to be competing for exhibitions 
at all? — I do, in an easy course. Of course they 
should not be overworked. 

5546. I allude to the effect on the boys’ health and 
brains, do you think preparing boys of that age for 
competitive examinations is a wise thing ? —It depends 
entirely on the course they are examined in. 

5547. Would not they be liable to be crammed for 
such examinations ? — Well, they are crammed at pre- 
sent, and I dare say it is injurious to them, but my 
view is that the Intermediate Board should provide 
all the exhibitions for boys at school. 

5548. I think your objection is a good one against 
exhibitions continuing for several years ; but would 
you press your objection against a system that would 
provide an exhibition for boys at entrance into your 
school, to last for one year only ? — Do you mean to be 
renewed for the following year if the boy qualified ? 

5549. No ; at the end of one year he might take his 
chance at the examinations of the Intermediate Board ? 
— Well, I maintain that the Intermediate Board, who 
have an endowment of £33,000 a year, have money 
enough to provide scholarships for all such cases 
without any external aid. 

5550. Do you know how much of the £33,000 
goes in expenses of management ? — Quite too much. 

1 believe nearly half. But in my opinion they ought 
not to expend so much on management. 

5551. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— D o you think 
that if one child in ten gets an exhibition, and another 
gets a prize, there is any further necessity for prizes 
and exhibitions? — I think the Intermediate system 

' iberall y — too liberally, for boys over the age 
of fifteen ; it would be better to provide something 
for the lower ages. 

5552. You have sent in a number of boys for the 
intermediate examinations ? — Yes, we sent in all the 
boys that could go in for four years. 

5553. I believe they got very good places during the 
tour years? — Yes, we stood second on the list of the 
i rotestant schools in Ireland. 

5554. But after four years you discontinued send- 
ing boys in for the Intermediate examinations ? — Yes, 
ol course I have not prohibited any boy from going 
m ‘!.“ e wished. Some of them went in and got 
exhibitions, and they of course had to go in afterwards 
m order to retain their exhibitions, so that each vear 


there have been a few boys from the school, four or five. On. is and >c 
I believe one of the advantages of the Intermediate l88B - 
education system is that it provides a school with an R ev . William 
examination. Moore Morgan, 

5555. Why did you cease to send boys in for the LInD - 
Intermediate examinations ? — Because the parents of 

our boarders strongly objected to it ; and I believe 
that was one of the causes that many boys did not 
come to us. 

5556. What was the cause? — The objection of the 
parents to the Intermediate system. 

5557. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — C an you form any 
opinion as to the ground of their objections ? — They 
thought it took the boys away from preparation 
for the University examination. When I found there 
were complaints about the boys being sent to com- 
pete at the Intermediate examinations I sent a cir- 
cular round to the parents of the boys, and I don’t 
think more than two expressed approval of the Inter- 
mediate system. 

5558. The objection was that it took the boys away 
from their preparation for the universities ? — Yes, 
that I found was a prejudice. 

5559. We have found that out of seventy-two boys 
who got University exhibitions at entrance into 
Trinity College, during a period of six years from 1880 
to 1885, fifty-eight were boys who had passed through 
the several grades of the Intermediate examinations ? — 

Certainly, I prepared statistics of our own boys who 
had won distinctions in the Intermediate examina- 
tions, and gone to Trinity College afterwards, showing 
that they had been just as successful in the university 
as they had been before and that one did not militate 
against the other at all. 

5560. Professor Dougherty. — W hy did you submit 
the question to the parents at all? — Because they 
complained so bitterly themselves — parents in various 
classes of life, some of them Fellows of Trinity College 
— objected strongly to their boys being sent in to 
compete at the Intermediate examinations. 

5561. Did the sons of the parents who objected 

obtain prizes at the Intermediate examinations? 

Some did, and some did not. 

5562. Did the parents of those who got prizes 
object? — Yes ; some did, and strongly. 

5563. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — D o you think 
they have got wiser since ? — I don’t think so. They 
have got prejudices against the system. 

5564. Professor Dougherty. — W hat is your own. 
view as to the effect of the Intermediate competition, 
on the school ? — On the whole I think it was good. 

5565. Dr. Traill. — D id you form special classes 
for the Intel-mediate examinations? — No; we sent in 
boys from our ordinary classes — the two lower went 
in for the junior grade, the fifth for the middle, and 
the sixth for the senior. 

5566. Did you find that they required special 
preparation ? — We did not give them any more. 

5567. Did you find that on the whole a boy who 
had got a good education had fair success at the 
Intermediate examinations? — Yes; ninety-five per- 
cent. of the best boys got distinctions. 

5568. Do you think the courses in the Intermediate 
are too short ? — Some are a little short. 

5569. Do you think it a good thing for a boys' 
classical education that the courses should be so short 
— should boys under sixteen and over sixteen be 
treated differently as regards the wideness of their 
reading? — Well, some persons say that boys under 
sixteen should read a short course very accurately. 

5570. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— I t would appear that 

the parents of your boys differ from the general 
body of parents throughout Ireland ? — They do, very 
largely. ’ J 

5571. And you think that the parents of your boys 

are wrong as compared with the majority who have 
accepted the Intermediate examinations ? I do. 

5572. Would there be any way of enlightenin'/ 
them ? — I do not know, I have done my best. I 

2 A 
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published statistics, and pointed out that the boys 
that did well at the Intermediate examinations did 
better at the university. Still they objected. 

5573. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Remembering 
that the endowments of the school are public endow- 
ments, and that the Intermediate Education Board is 
a public body, do you consider on the whole that the 
results of the Intermediate examinations are a fair 
test of the efficiency of the school for ascertaining 
what it is doing for the public money ? — I do. 

5574. Do you know of any better test? — No ; I 
think as a test it is fairly good, and that it would be 
hard to improve on it. 

5575. Is there anything incompatible in a classical 
boy being thoroughly well taught a short course, and 
learning a longer one beside? — He will not have 
much time left for a wider education in the same 
subjects. 

5576. Then, if he won’t, the short course must be 
long enough ? — I think there are too many subjects. 

5577. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Suppose he reads the 
short courses of the Intermediate, passing successively 
through all the grades, and then interposes a year 
before going up to a university, could he not within 
that year, having acquired a thoroughly good ele- 
mentary knowledge in his Intermediate course, extend 
his reading, and take in all the books required for a 
Classical Sizarship in Trinity College, or a Classical 
Scholarship in the Royal University? — My experience 
is that the Intermediate examination does not promote 
excellence in separate subjects. 

5578. You said there would not be time enough 
for extended reading; could not sufficient time be 
found by interposing a year between the senior grade 
of the Intermediate course, and matriculation in the 
university ? — I think up to the age of eighteen he will 
have enough to do to prepare for the Intermediate. 

5579. He is not bound to be eighteen when he 
goes in for the senior grade ? — No. 

5580. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. —But assuming he 
is eighteen what would you say? — Assuming he is 
eighteen he has had his energies dissipated over a 
wide field. 

5581. But Dr. Traill’s objection is that the field is 
too narrow? — It is a narrow field if you consider 
any one subject, but there are a great many 
subjects. 

5582. The student is not bound to take -a great 
many subjects? — He is not bound, but it is perfectly 
hopeless for him to succeed at the Intermediate 
examinations if he does not take up a great many 
subjects. 

5583. Dr. Traill. — If he goes on till he is eighteen 
at the Intennediate, and then interposes another year 


before going to the university lie will be nineteen 

and that is rather late to enter the university ? it • 

rather late, if he wants to get on in the world. 1S 

5584. What is the average age here for enteri™ 

the university ? — Eighteen. ° 

5585. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Do not some go in 
younger? — Certainly, a clever boy might go m at 
seventeen. 

5586. There is nothing to prevent such a boy from 
finishing the Intermediate course at seventeen or 
younger ? — Certainly not. 

5587. Dr. Traill. — Would not a boy of sixteen be 
handicapped in the examination by boys of seventeen 
and eighteen? — No, I think a boy of seventeen 
should, if clever, be able to compete with boys of 
eighteen. 

5588. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — As a rule, do not 
the younger boys beat the older ones ? — Yes. 

5589. Dr. Traill. — That is, the younger clever 
boys beat the stupid older ones? — Yes. 

5590. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — And the older 
the stupid ones grow, the stupider they get, and the 
more easily the younger ones beat them ? — Yes. 

5591. Do you think it may have had an injurious 
effect on your numbers that in consequence of vour 
boys not going in for the Intermediate examinations 
you were not able to publish lists of results ? — I have 
published lists of successes. 

5592. But you have been prevented latterly in con- 
sequence of the objections of the parents ? — Yes, but 
during four years that our boys did go in, the school 
obtained a number of distinctions. 

5593. Dr. Traill. — When did it stop? — In 1883a 
good many went in. 

5594. That was the last year ? — Yes. 

5595. The whole falling off in the number has been 
since that ? — Yes, but I attribute the falling off to other 
causes. 

5596. Do you think the fact of other schools having 
been able latterly to publish lists of Intennediate 
results has had the effect of attracting the boys from 
your school ? — Not the boarders. I do not think it 
had any effect on the boarders. 

5597. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Is it your opinion that 
the exhibitions and prizes given at the Intermediate 
examinations provide sufficient encouragement for 
boys to study, and that if any further endowments are 
available it would be better to expend them in paying 
masters ? — I think far better use could be made of the 
Intermediate endowment in the way of exhibitions, 
prizes, and results fees. By not spending so much on 
administration, there would be more available for 
educational purposes. 


His Grace the Lord Primate having been sworn, 


said: — I wish to say that in claiming the right of 
appointment of the master of Armagh school, I claim 
it not as a personal matter, but simply as representing 
the Archbishop of Armagh and his successors. The 
recommendation or proposal of the former Commission 
was simply a proposal, and was never carried into 
effect by any legal decision, therefore as far as that is 
concerned it does not affect my patronage. With 
regard to the disestablishment of the Irish Church, I 
do not think that affects the patronage, because it was 
not given to the Archbishops as forming part of the 
Corporation of the Church of Ireland, but is given 
specially by the Order of James I. to the Archbishop 
and his successors personally — simply to the Arch- 
bishop in his office of Archbishop, and his successors, 
not as being the head of the Church of Ireland. It 
simply appoints “ the Archbishop of Armagh and his 


successors.” In those times the prelates of the Roman 
Catholic Church did not assume territorial titles, and 
when King James mentioned “the Archbishop of 
Armagh and his successors ” he meant of course the 
Protestant Archbishop and his successors. If the 
masterships of the Royal schools of Armagh or Dun- 
gannon were vacant now there is no person competent 
to appoint to the vacancy except myself. Whether 
that appointment would be legal it would not be 
becoming of me to say — I merely say there is no 
other person and no other official body that could 
appoint. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — There seems to be no 
doubt about that ; but in the Report of 1879, as well 
as I I'emember, it is pointed out that the exception in 
the Irish Church Act of 1869, preserving to digni- 
taries of the disestablished Church privileges, and 
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po W ers that were possessed by those who held similar 
dignities in the Established Church, related to private 
trusts only. I presume that you wish to raise the 
point that this is a private trust, and within the 
exception. . 

The Lord Primate. — Yes, that is the question. 

5598. Lord Justice .FitzGibbon. — I presume your 
Grace’s attention has been called to the proposal of the 
Commissioners of Education, that in the future they 
shall have the appointment of the head masters of all 
the P.oyal schools, including Armagh? — Yes. 

5599. What are your Grace’s views on that? — I 
could not give any opinion upon it, unless I knew the 
scheme upon which the schools were to be conducted. 
For instance if a school is to be a denominational 
school for the education of our Roman Catholic fellow 
subjects, I could not conscientiously accept the patron- 
age of it . If a school is to be a Presbyterian one, I 
might, perhaps, conscientiously accept it, but I would 
not think it becoming to do so. If a school is to be 
conducted upon Church of Ireland principle, as 
Armagh school is now, then I think the patronage had 
better remain in the hands of the Primate than in any 
Board whatever. 

5600. Professor Dougherty. — Do I understand that 
your Grace’s claim does not extend to the Dungannon 
School ? — That depends upon the scheme on which the 
Dungannon school is to be conducted. I would not 
think it becoming to undertake the patronage of 
schools which were made denominational, and of which 
the denomination was not the one to which I belong. I 
must know the scheme of the schools before I could 
make a legitimate and becoming claim to the patronage. 

5601. Dr. Traill. — If the school was conducted as 
a Presbyterian one would you accept the patronage ? 
— No, if the school is purely a Presbyterian one. I 
should not desire to exercise any such right ; I think 
the patronage in that case should vest in the authorities 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

5602. Mr. Naish. — The section of the Irish Church 
Act upon which the question arises is the 30th (reads 
section). 

The Primate . — I maintain that the order of James 
1st comes within that section. I did not get the 
patronage as member of a Corporation ; I got it as 
holding the office of Archbishop of Armagh, and suc- 
cessor of those who held the office before. 

5603. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Have you con- 
sidered the proposal of the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion to place Dungannon school under a Presbyterian 
head master — the management of the school to be 
under a mixed Board, sitting in Dublin, and having 
the appointment of the master — do you think such a 
proposal would give satisfaction? — I do not think it 
would give satisfaction to the inhabitants of Armagh, 
to have a school which has given satisfaction to the 
community taken from their control, which has always 
been conducted on lines calculated to gain their entire 
con6dence. With regard to Dungannon, I cannot 
speak so strongly as I have not the same intimate 
knowledge of it that I have of Armagh. I knew the 
Armagh school long before the present distinguished 
master had charge of it. 

5601. Can you suggest how the usefulness of the 
school could be increased ? — I think the best thing for 
the Armagh school would be that the public should 
have confidence that it would not be disturbed in its 
present patronage and arrangements. I think the 
present uncertainty weighs upon the public mind and 
very much interferes with the progress of the schools, 
both Dungannon and Armagh. 

5605. They are both in your Grace’s diocese ? — Yes, 
both Dungannon and Armagh. 

5606. Is there, in your opinion, room for both as de- 
nominational schools ? — I think there ought to be room 
A T' 1 recolIect wlien hotli Dungannon and 
Armagh schools were exceedingly prosperous, and Ido 
not think there is anything in the nature of things to 
prevent both schools being again prosperous. 


5607. Assuming that we are anxious to preserve 
both schools, do you think a governing body could be 
formed that would have the confidence of the Protes- 
tants of the locality as far as day boys were concerned ? 
Not as regards boarders. I draw a distinction be- 
tween boarding schools and day schools. I look upon 
boarding schools as more or less denominational in the 
nature of the thing. With regard to day boys it is a 
different thing. 

5608. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I s it your Grace’s 
opinion that no attempt to create a mixed body to 
govern a boarding school could be attended with suc- 
cess ? — I maysay not. I am sure your own knowledge 
and experience will tell you that a boarding school must 
be practically denominational. You would not ex- 
pect me to send a son of mine to a school of which the 
master was a Roman Catholic, any more than I would 
expect you to send any relation of yours to a school 
where the master was a Protestant. 

5609. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — O ur experience 
is that it is impracticable to have an undenominational 
boarding school, in which Catholics and Protestants 
are mixed. We have not found a case in which such 
a school was successful. To that extent we agree with 
what you have said ; but we have seen many schools, 
more or less successful, in which there were various 
denominations of Protestants ? — I quite understand 
that. 

5610. In that way do you think it would be pos- 
sible to utilize the Armagh and Dungannon schools or 
either of them, as boarding schools in which Protestants 
of all denominations would go? — Yes, I think that is 
quite possible, I should not raise any objection to that 
experiment. 

5611. Dr. Traill. — I t was very successful in your 
lordship’s former diocese at Coleraine ? — I think 
Coleraine is ahnost a Presbyterian school. 

5612. There are exceptions even amongst the 
boarders. I sent my son there as a boarder ? — I know 
there are ; but it is to all intents and purposes a 
Presbyterian school. 

5613. Do you think it makes much difference 
whether the master is a clergyman or a layman ? — It 
depends upon the character of the man, quite as much 
upon his moral character as upon his religious views. 

5614. I apprehend your Grace would not suggest 
that we should carry on the schools simply as Church 
of Ireland schools ? — I would suggest that you should 
leave the Armagh school just as it is. It has carried 
on, and is carrying on, a great work. There has been 
a wave of depression over it, but it always has been 
without exception a great institution. 

5615. Is there not a danger of its going down like 
the rest of the Royal schools ? — There is the danger 
resulting from the depression of the times ; we are all 
going through a financial crisis, and we cannot expect 
that the schools will be exempted from its operation. 
If rents are reduced, of course the capabilities of land- 
lords to send their sons to school are reduced. 

5616. If the condition of the country were im- 
proved, and if the school were placed on a permanent 
basis, do you think its prosperity would be increased ? 
— -I think if the school were left alone it would. When 
this Commission has completed its labours I have no 
doubt that public confidence will to a large extent be 
restored. 

5617. Mr. Naish. — D oes your Grace think that 
the Armagh school may be made a flourishing boarding 
school ? — I believe it is a flourishing boarding school 
at present. 

5618. Thereis accommodation in it for ninety boys ? 
— Yes, and it has had that number, and may have it 
again. I think when the times improve, and the 
country gets more settled, the school will improve too. 

5619. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I t was very bad 
before Dr. Morgan was appointed? — Yes. 

5620. During that time it got no help whatever 
from the Commissioners of Education, and of all the 
Royal schools it is the only one that can at present be 

2 A 2 
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Oct. 19 and 20, regarded as at all efficient as a boarding school. 

1886 . Having regard to that fact, the management of the 
His Grace the schools cannot be left as it is ; can you help us to face 
Lord Primate, the problem how their efficiency can be made per- 
manent, or their usefulness extended ? — I do not think 
I could offer any suggestion which would be cal- 
culated to bring immediate benefit to the Armagh 
school. According to the evidence given by Mr. 


Moore, Armagh within the last few yeirs had a v 
large school, under the same management as now 
is not the management which affects the rise or fall f 
a school, it is rather extraneous circumstances. Ju ! 
instance, one of the things that the Rev. Mr Mo * 
has pointed out, as having had a serious effect on th* 3 
school, was the fictitious debt, which after all was offi 6 
a mere error of bookkeeping. 


Robert G. 
M'Crum, j.r. 


Robert G. M‘Crum, j.p., High Sheriff of County Armagh, sworn and examined. 


5621. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are anxious 
to give us the views of the Presbyterian laity with 
regard to the Royal Schools? — Yes. 

5622. Mr. Naish. — Where do you live? — Within 
a couple of miles of Armagh. 

5623. You can speak the views of the Presbyterians 
of Armagh ? — Yes, I have consulted a number of the 
leading Presbyterians of the district. 

5624. About what number of Presbyterian scholars, 
of the class requiring intermediate education, are there 
in the neighbourhood of Armagh ? — I could not form 
an opinion as to the number, but there are a good 
many Presbyterians requiring that class of educa- 
tion — education a little different from that given in 
the Royal School ; there are not many that require 
the education at present given in the Royal School here. 

5625. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What is the 
‘•little difference” they want? — A number of them 
would rather have their sons educated in a course 
suited for the Royal University, and there are a much 
larger number who would require a moderate classical 
education, together with a more extended commercial 
education. 

5626. What proposal would you suggest to meet 
their wishes ? — Well, as to the governing body of the 
school, it would certainly be a great improvement to 
have local trustees in charge of it. 

5627. How would you suggest that such a body 
should be formed ? — It might be formed by some trus- 
tees belonging to the Irish Church, and some Presby- 
terians, and probably a smaller number of Methodists, 
I suppose our Roman Catholic friends would not join 
us. I would allow some authorized body of each 
denomination to elect a certain number of trustees 
to represent them on the Board of management. 

5628. Of how many should the Board in your 
opinion consist ? — I would have two from the 
Church of Ireland, two from the Presbyterians, two 
from the Methodists, and probably one of some other 
Protestant denomination ; that would make seven. 
I think a larger Board would not work so well. I 
think in that way there would be greater interest 
taken in the school than is taken now by the Protes- 
tants of the locality. 

5629. What mode of representation would you 
suggest for the Presbyterians? — I would let the 
Presbyterian body arrange that ; either the General 
Assembly or the local Presbytery of the district. 

5630. Would the Presbytery of Armagh be a good 
elective body ? — Yes, I think that would do very well, 
and probably the Armagh Diocesan Council would 
nominate the Church members. 

•5631. What provision is there in Armagh at pre- 
sent for the sort of education Presbyterians require ? — 
Almost none. 

5632. Where do they get at present the education 
which they want ? — Some go to Belfast ; some do go to 
the Boyal School ; I wish also to mention that some 
provision for girls is greatly wanted. 

5633. Mr. Naish. — Would your view be that the 
governing body should have the power of directing 
the course of instruction in the school ? — Certainly. 

5634. Dr. Traill. — Do you apply your remarks to 
boarders, or to day boys only? — To both. I believe 
all denominations would work harmoniously together 
if the clergy would let us alone. I think as far as the 


laity are concerned they would work harmoniously 
together. ' 3 

5635. Professor Dougherty.— You think that the 
course of instruction given in the Royal School does 
not meet the wants of the locality? — I do not think it 
does. A great number of people in the district are 
not well enough off to confine their education simply 
to classical instruction, and would be anxious to send 
their boys to a school where they would get an educa- 
tion more suitable for their work in life. 

5636. Dr. Traill. — What fees would you recom- 
mend to be charged ? — It is not the fees so much that 
they object to, as that the class of education is not 
suited for their after work in life. 

5637. Would you have any science taught ? Yes 

and I would have a great deal more attention devoted 
to modern languages. 

5638. There is a modern language teacher in the 
school already ? — There is, but the amount of instruc- 
tion given is not enough. It is not sufficient for the 
commercial wants of the present day at all. 

5639. Do you think that if provision were made 
for giving the class of education you refer to, a larger 
number of day boys would go to the school ? — Yes 
and I think the interest taken in the school would be 
much greater if there was a local governing body. 
The country being poorer latterly than it was, there is 
a greater want for the change than was felt before. 

5640. Do you think the number of boys attending 
the school would increase to such an extent as to 
justify you in going to the expense of extra masters 1 
Suppose a good teacher of natural science were 
engaged, and another master in modern languages, 
for instance a German master — and suppose arrange- 
ments were made for the election of a local board of 
management such as you recommend — do you think 
the number of day boys would sufficiently increase to 
justify that expense ? — Yes, both as regards day boys 
and boarders, I think the better the staff of master's 
the larger the attendance will be. 

5641. There is no objection to the efficiency of the 
staff at present? — Certainly not ; I do not say a more 
efficient staff. I say a larger staff is wanted; the 
larger the staff the better the school. I believe that 
the Rev. Dr. Morgan’s great success in the Armagh 
School was owing to his own ability and to the large 
and efficient staff of masters he introduced into the 
school. I may add that the Rev. Dr. Morgan has the. 
good-will of everyone in the district. 

5642. Do you think the present depression of the 
school is due to merely temporary causes? — I think 
the poverty of the country, and the falling off in the 
income of landlords and oilier persons is such that 
they are not willing or able to send their sons to re- 
ceive an education that will fit them for the Univer- 
sity only. 

5643. Do you think the fees are too high for boarders? 
— I do not think they are. 

5644. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — There has been no 
sensible falling off in the number of day boys? — No 
special falling off. 

5645. Only a small proportion of the boarders come 
from Armagh? — Only a small proportion. 

5646. Professor Dougherty. — Are you well ac- 
quainted with Ulster ? — With part of it I am. 

5647. Do you know any Presbyterian boys in 
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this district who have to go elsewhere for education 
because the education given in the Royal School does 
not suit their wants 1—1 do. 

5648. Where do they go! — To different places; a good 
many "0 to Belfast, and some to Lurgan or Coleraine. 

5649. Had you a son of your own in Armagh 
School 1— Yes ; as a day boy. 


5650. Was he going to Trinity College? — Yes. oct. is md 20 , 

5651. You think it would be useful if a change 1886 - 
were made in the direction of giving a commercial Robert G. 
education in the school? — Yes ; I think the great want M'Crum, j.p. 
is to give a more commercial education, as far as the 
province of Ulster is concerned. 


The Rev. Jackson Smyth, d.d., sworn and examined. 


5G52. Professor Dougherty. — What position do 
you hold in the Presbyterian Church ? — I am Minister 
of one of the congregations of Armagh. 

5653. How long have you been in Armagh? — 
Twenty-seven years. 

5654. I suppose during that time you have been 
pretty well aware of the condition and progress of the 
Eoyal School ? — Yes ; I have been observing it all the 
time since I came to the city. 

5655. You haveheardMr.M'Crum’s evidence? — Yes. 

5656. Is there anything you would wish to add to it ? 
—Not much ; I coincide with Mr. M'Crum in his views 
as to the course of education, but I would go a little 
further. Not only is the education given in the school 
not suitable for the boys who would wish to attend, 
•but there has also been exclusiveness in the school 
which has deterred day boys from going to it. In fact, 
they are rather frowned upon — I do not mean to say 
by Dr. Morgan, because nothing could exceed the 
fairness and kindness of Dr. Morgan — everyone will 
admit that ; but on the part of the boys themselves, and 
of some of the assistant masters, there is no doubt that 
the exclusiveness I refer to exists. 

5657. The boarders consider themselves superior to 
the day boys? — Yes. 

5658. Have you any suggestion to make how that 
feeling could be got rid of ? — If the governing body were 
different — if there were some local gentlemen on it, who 
would have an influence in the management of the 
school, I think that feeling would be quietly and by 
degrees got rid of. I know it does exist, and I know 
hoys who go away from this city, and get their educa- 
tion elsewhere as boarders, who would remain at home 
and get their education in the Armagh School at a far 
cheaper rate as day scholars, but for the reasons I have 
mentioned. If I had some voice in the management 
of the school, for example, it would give them confi- 
dence. 


5659. Dr. Traill. — How would that prevent the 
boarders from considering themselves as superior to 
the day boys ?— I am sorry to say I think some of the 
assistant masters encourage that feeling. 

5660. Rev. Dr. Molloy. --D o you agree with Mr. 
M'Crum that the various denominations of Protestant 
laity would all get on harmoniously together if the 
clergy would let them alone 1— Well, perhaps he is 
partially right in that. 

5661. You think some of them would have greater 
confidence if you were on the Board of Management ? 
— I think so. 

\v 5 u 6 t TI '. at w ? uld not be “letting them alone”? 

Well, I don’t think I would get up many rows if I 

were on the Board. 


5663. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What managing 
oody m your opinion would have the confidence ol 
those who wish to send their boys to the school 1— I 
think very much what Mr. M'Crum has stated. I 
voulcl not insist, provided there was a purely denomi- 
1 ational system throughout all Ireland— I would not 
WT^, tCase 011 havin g a “«ed Board in Armagh: 
the L5~“, k 1 i WOuld be lmMv to Presbyterians if 
c 8 t , b ? Ug,10llt Ireland ™ of a mixed 

nat onll ’ a r A ? lagh alonc fco he exclusively denomi- 
terians * tb mk that would be unfair to the Presby- 


ln.ro ^ b ® fcber . would the Presbyterians pref 
over Irekuri m nn , 3 5 ecl l’ r °testant governing bodie 
®‘ Ire,ancl > or that each school should be un. 


denominational governing body, one belonging to them- 
selves ? — I think the majority of our Church would 
prefer the latter. 

5665. You are the first Presbyterian witness who 
has expressed that opinion? — Well I would prefer a 
division of the endowments among the various de- 
nominations, giving the Presbyterians their fair share. 

5666. How in that case could they get any benefit 
at all in places where they were mixed with other 
Protestant denominations in such numbers that thev 
could not maintain schools of their own ? — We would 
be able, if we got a share of the endowments, to 
establish schools of our own in places where we have 
none now. 

5667. Professor Dougherty. — I suppose you think 
the Presbyterians would be able to hold their own in 
Ulster?— Yes. 

5668. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — What would you consider 
a “ fair share of the endowments” ? — Well, dealing with 
endowments which are for the county Armagh, I would 
say that the Presbyterians should have a claim to fifty 
per cent, of the Protestant portion — that is to say, 
we are one to two. 

5669. In fact you would divide “ the endowments” 
according to numbers? — Yes, and the Protestant 
population of Armagh is two Episcopalians to one 
Presbyterian, roughly speaking. 

5670. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — That would only 
entitle you to thirty-three and one-third per cent ? — 
Yes. 

5671. How does the population of Armagh stand 
with regard to Catholics ? — The Catholics are far more 
numerous than all the Protestants put together in the 
county of Armagh. In the parish of Armagh, which 
extends some distance outside the city, they are about 
half-and-half. 

5672. Taking them at half-and-half, if the division is 
to be according to numbers, if the entire endowment 
is divided into twelve shares, the Catholics should get 
six, and the other six would go to the Protestants, out 
of which two would go to the Presbyterians, who would 
only get one-sixth of the entire. As the whole en- 
dowment is only about £1,000 a year, what would 
you do with the £160, which would be all that the 
Presbyterians would get ? — When I was speaking of 
a distribution I did not refer to Armagh alone I 
meant the principle to be applied to the whole’ of 
Ulster. If the endowments of Ulster were divided, 
the Presbyterians would get a considerable portion, 
for if the population of Antrim and Down were 
counted we would get a large slice. 

5673. If you spread the distribution over the whole 
of Ulster you would have to spread the benefit also 
over Ulster, and in that case, instead of having £120 
a year for Armagh, even if you got one-fourth of the 
whole, you would only have something less than 
£1,000 a year for the whole of Ulster. Could you 
efficiently educate the Presbyterians of Ulster for such 
a sum of money as that ? — Well, it would help us a 
good deal. But if you took Armagh by itself I would 
certainly prefer combining with other Protestant de- 
nominations in one school. 

5674. Then your view is, that taking Armagh alone 
you would prefer combining? — Yes. 

5675. If the Presbyterians in other localities were in 
favour of combining you would not disagree with them ? 
— I would not ; provided we got a fair representation 
on the governing bodies. 


Rev. Jackson 
Smyth, D.u. 
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Oct. is ami 20 , 5676. Professor Dougherty. — A mere nominal re- 

1886 . presentation would not satisfy you ? — It would not. 

Bev. Jackson 5677. Taking the Royal School endowment as a 
Smyth, n.D. provincial endowment, what, in your opinion, would 
he a fair division of that endowment as regards the 
Protestant portion of it, between the two leading 
Protestant denominations 1 — I would divide it in pro- 
portion to the population. But the Armagh endow- 
ment should be kept for Armagh. 

5678. Rev. Dr. Holloy. — What would be your 
reason for limiting the benefits of the Armagh School 
endowment to Armagh ? — Simply this, that the bring- 
ing in of so many sons of gentry from other provinces 
would be deterrent to those in the neighbourhood who 
would otherwise come in. 

5679. What claim has Armagh to the whole of the 
endowment! — Because the endowment was originally 
confined to Armagh. 

5680. If it were intended for the people of Armagh, 
then the management has not carried out the intention ; 


for out of eighty-eight boarders, which was the nunibe 
at the most flourishing period of the school, sevent 
three were from Leinster and Munster, and onf 
fifteen from Ulster ; and of that fifteen only f our y 
five were from Armagh 1 — Quite so. 

5681. Therefore, even in the most flourishing time 
of its history, the endowment was extended to 
Leinster and Munster, as well as to Ulster 1— Yes 9 r,,i 
that is what I complain of. 

5682. And even as regarded the Ulster boys, the 

number from Armagh was less than from the rest of 
Ulster ? — Yes. At the present moment several 

families belonging to my congregation have sent their 
boys as boarders to Coleraine, Belfast, and other places 

5683. Dr. Traill. — Is that owing to the success of 
the schools in those places, or to the denominational 
difficulty? — It is because they would not get the 
education they want in the Royal School of Arma«h 
and also because they would not be comfortable°as 
pupils in it. 


Kev. John 
Elliott. 


The Rev. John EUiott sworn and examined. 


5684. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— You are the 
minister of a Presbyterian congregation in Armagh ? 
— Yes. 

5685. Have you heard the Rev. Dr. Smyth’s 
evidence ? — I have. 

5686. Is there anything you would wish to add to 
it ? — I wanted to say a few words about the Armagh 
School. I may mention I have had my own boys 
educated there, and some of the “ out boarder’s,” of 
whom Dr. Morgan spoke, resided with me, so that I 
know a good deal about the working of the school. I 
think there is no question that this school was intended 
for the youth of Armagh. The charters bring that 
out fully. We have, perhaps, more than anywhere 
else in Ireland, a middle class in Armagh, from whom 
boys are continually going to the professions ; and I 
think the power of a state or a kingdom very greatly 
depends on the proper education of its middle class. 
I am sure you will all agree in that proposition. Now, 
this school is intended to educate the middle class of 
Armagh. I do not think there is in Ireland a 
more accomplished teacher than Dr. Morgan — he is a 
Christian gentleman, a man of great experience, and 
great power as a teacher. But, unfortunately, the Royal 
School of Armagh is not educating the youth of 
Armagh. Even at the best, when there were ninety- 
seven boarders, the great majority of them did not 
come from this county, and there were only forty day 
boys. The middle class are, so far as Armagh is con- 
cerned, practically not represented in the school at all. 
Now, I think, the great object should be to see how 
the school in Armagh can be made to carry out the 
purpose for which it was intended — the education of 
the middle class youth of Armagh. I cannot see what 
objection there can be to a representative board — a 
local board representing different classes. The school 
is open to Roman Catholics. That question was tried 
at one time in an interesting way, by a Roman Catholic 
boy who went to it. For my own part, I would be 
delighted if all denominations attended the school, and 
if there was a board of management representing all 
denominations. But if the Roman Catholics will not 
avail themselves of the school, then I would have a 
managing body composed of the denominations that 
will avail themselves of it. Some mistakes have been 
made with regard to the population of Armagh. The 
Protestant population of the county of Armagh is 
greater than the Roman Catholic population. I think 
the Rev. Dr. Smyth said that the Catholic population of 
the county exceeded that of all the Protestants put 
together. 

5687. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Have you the figures ? — 
I have. The Roman Catholic population of the 
county is 75,709, and the Protestant population is 
87,468. With regard to the proportions of the 


different Protestant denominations, they are very 
nearly as Dr. Smyth stated —there are 53,390 Episco- 
palians, 26,077 Presbyterians, and about 8,000 other 
denominations. 

5688. Have you the corresponding figures for the 
city of Armagh? — Yes, the total population of the 
city of Armagh is 10,070 — Roman Catholics, 5,036; 
Protestants, 5,034, viz., 3,481 Episcopalians; 1,271 
Presbyterians ; and 282 other denominations. 

5689. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You see no 
objection to a representative Board ?— I would have 
a representative Board with his Grace the Primate 
at the head of it, aiid composed both of clergy 
and laymen, or I would not have the least ob- 
jection to its being composed entirely of laymen. 
My experience of Boards is that there is no difficulty 
in a united Board, representing several denominations, 
For example, I am a member of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Asylum here, the two Primates are 
governors ; and there are members of several denomi. 
nations upon it, but we never have the slightest 
difficulty or trouble. It is the same with other Boards 
in the city. I am quite sure there would not be the 
least difficulty with a local Board comprising several 
denominations as the governing body of the school. 

5690. Professor Dougherty. — Would you be satis- 
fied with a Presbyterian representation proportionate 
to the numbers of that denomination ? — Certainly. 

5691. Would you expect the same principle to be 
adopted elsewhere? — Yes ; I think it is a pity them 
should be separate schools, and if the Armagh school 
is to succeed in educating the youth of Armagh, where 
there is such a large proportion of Presbyterians, cer- 
tainly the whole governing body should not belong to 
another denomination. 

5692. Do you think it would be better to have an 

exclusively Presbyterian Board managing Dungannon 
school, and an exclusively Church Board managing the 
school of Armagh, or would you prefer a mixed board 
managing each ? — I would be very sorry to see an ex- 
clusive board at the head of either school. I think 4 
would be moving in the wrong direction. Whatever 
additional influence such an arrangement may seem 
to give the Church of which I am a member, I would 
far rather see a mixed Board managing the Dungannon 
school also. . 

5693. Do you think it possible to carry on the 
mixed system with a boarding school, or would it not 
become, as his Grace has said a merely denomination, 
establishment ? — I do not think so. I knew a schoo 
in Monaghan, which was taught by a Presbyterian, an 
in which thirty outof thirty-five boarders were menibei= 
of the lately established Church. I do not see 
slightest difficulty in it. As a matter of fact, >• 
Morgan has had Presbyterians from Dublin in 
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school and there never lias been the least difficulty 
about it. „ . . . , . . 

5694. I presume that m Armagh there is ample 
opportunity for each boy attending the religious 
worship of his own denomination ? — Quite so. There 
are three Presbyterian churches in the city, and 
there are places of worship connected with other 
denominations also. There are boys from Armagh 
who go to other parts of Ireland for their education, 
because the idea still is that the Royal School of 
Armagh is a school connected with Trinity College. 
I think the Armagh School should not be exclusively 
a training school for Trinity College. The usefulness 
of the school has been injured in consequence of that 
impression on the part of the public. 

5695. Dr. Traiu,. — Y ou do not think it an injury 
to the school to be connected with Trinity College 1 — 
ISTo, but many boys would wish to attend the school 
who are going to the Royal University, or the College 
of Surgeons, or to other institutions, and it is supposed 
that they will be out of the running if they go to the 
Armagh School to prepare for those other examina- 
tions. 

5696. Would not the training be very much the 
same for each ? — No ; a boy in the class which Dr. 
Morgan is preparing for Ti'inity College would not be 
prepared for the entrance examination in the Royal 
University. 

5697. In mathematics there would not be the least 
difference ; there might be some little difficulty in 
classics, but even with the classical course, if a boy is 
well instructed in the grammar of the languages and 
in books of the entrance course it makes not the 
slightest difference which university he goes to ? — I 
think Dr. Morgan stated there would be a difficulty. 

5698. Dr. Morgan referred to the high class boys, 
who are going in for exhibitions or honours, but for 
the. ordinary entrance examination, surely the 
ordinary curriculum of any good school would be a 
sufficient preparation for any matriculation examina- 
tion 1 — I think boys preparing for the Royal Univer- 
sity would be at a disadvantage at present in the 
Armagh School, as compared with those preparing for 
Trinity College, and I believe Dr. Morgan holds the 
same opinion. 

5699. Professor Dougherty. — Boys who are enter- 
ing for a particular university wish to be taught the 
course for that university ? — Yes. 


5700. l-iord Justice FitzGibbon. — In Coleraine Oct. 19 and 
there were thirteen classes of boys preparing for 188C - 
various examinations ; do you think there should be Rev. John 
any difficulty in doing the same thing in Armagh ? — Kllktt. 

I think not ; I think if the school were placed under 
an efficient Board, and a new system adopted, it could 
be done, and pupils prepared for entrance to all the 
colleges. 

5701. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — If Trinity College 
adopted the programme of the Royal University, the 
whole difficulty would be got rid of? — It would. 

5702. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Or if the Royal 
University “ levelled up" to Trinity College ? — Yes. 

I may state that very high places have been taken 
by Presbyterian boys who have been taught in the 
Armagh School. Mr. M‘ Crum’s son took a high 
place in Trinity College, another is at present a scholar 
in Trinity College, and several other Presbyterian boys 
have taken high places who were educated at the 
school, but the number is very small compared with 
what it ought to be. 

5703. Have you any idea what number of Presby- 
terian boys would be attracted to Annagh School if a 
wider course of teaching were adopted ? — It would be 
difficult to estimate. There are a great many boys 
in the city and neighbourhood who are educated 
privately ; there are private teachers in the city 
who are educating boys, and there are a lai'ge number of 
boys who go away to other places for their education ; 
and if all the boys who go elsewhere for their educa- 
tion were to go to the Armagh School there would be 
a very large number indeed. 

5704. Mr. Naish. — You said you thought it de- 
sirable that the education in the Armagh School should 
be adapted to the middle class ? — Yes. 

5705. What exactly are we to understand by the 
middle class — would they be the sons of shopkeepers ? 

— Yes; I mean business men here, and the better 
class of farmers. 

5706. Strong farmers and shopkeepers? — Yes; in 
fact the class which furnishes the majority of those 
who go to the universities, the bar, and the medical 
profession, and has produced the greatest number of 
distinguished men in every department ; and I think 
the great advantage of this Commission will be, that 
whatever means of education are at their disposal will 
be utilised for that class, who are the hope of the 
country, and from whom the great power of the 
country springs. 


The Rev. Henry M l Neece, c.c., Armagh, sworn and examined. 


5707. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— W hat positioi 
do you hold?— I am a curate of the parish 0 
Armagh. 

570b. Has the Roman Catholic Primate requests 
you to represent him here ?— Yes, and I have beei 
deputed by the laity of the parish also. 

5709 You are in a position to represent the view 
ot the Roman Catholic laity, and also of the Primate 
— Yes. 

5710. What view do you take of the claims of tin 
and reference 0 the Armagh Royal Schoo 
and its endowments?— We claim a right to a shar. 
oi the endowments of the Royal School in proportior 
to he 'hlT If i4 be deci(led *at the county is 
SS? *» ™do™nt j, to be re 

number +1 ° U1 abare s 1<nibl bo ] - proportion to oni 
o”tb, e«l°™it is to extent 

to our om ' s, ‘" e st °ul<l proportional 

wi , S?" 8 m the diocese, 
for tin, Tut. K 10 ™, 011 is tllere present in Annuel 
the S S* education of Catholics S— There is 

SSSSSfi’*' of st ***** “0 *• 

accomLfcta^tb 001 !? 86 1 Mie ™ ™P le 

>»TS of the lo.,rf t £° education of all the Catholic 
-IW LS?’ 1 V bo ’ TO »W be liM ? to require it! 
»ae myself a student of the College, and in my 


time in 1866 and 1867, there were eighty-four or 
eighty-five boarders in it. 

5713. What is the number at present? — I am in- 
structed there are twenty-nine boarders, and four day 
boys. 

5714. Mr. Naish. — When was the College estab- 
lished? — In 1838. 

5715. In your time were they all ecclesiastical 
students? — No, it was only an Intermediate school. 
It never was a theological college. It was merely a 
preparatory college for Maynooth and other uni- 
versities. 

5716. In some of the Catholic Colleges there are 
theological departments ?_ It never was so in the St. 
Patrick’s College. 

5717. Do the Christian Brothers also give inter- 
mediate education ? — Yes, they have an intermediate 
class, in which there were twenty pupils this year. 
They prepare boys for the Intermediate examinations 
most successfully. Within the last year one of their 
boys got a silver medal, two obtained exhibitions, and 
another held an exhibition which he had got the vear 
before. 

5718. Would any arrangement of a mixed Board 
give satisfaction to the Roman Catholics ? — No, we 
could have nothing to do with a mixed Board in any 
way at all. 


Kev. Henry 
M'Neece, c.c. 
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Uev. Henry 
M'Neecc, c.c. 


5719. Neither for day boys nor boarders!— No, we 
cannot have any mixture whatever. 

5720. 1 understand that you have no want as 
regards buildings! — No, we are satisfied with the 
accommodation we have. 

5721. What you want is a share of the endow- 
ment for your existing schools ? — That is what we 
want. 

5722. You claim a share in proportion to your 
numbers ? — Y es. 

5723. The proposal of the Commissioners of 
Education is that there shall be established two 
schools, one in Munster, and one in Leinster, each to 
be presided over by a head master professing the 
Roman Catholic Faith, to be appointed by the Com- 
missioners themselves — what is your opinion of that ? 
—I think there are very few who would approve of 
that proposal. I think it would not do at all. It 
would be unmeaning and unfair. 

5724. How unfair? — It is acknowledged that all 
sections have a right to enjoy the endowments as far 
as they can of the Royal schools, and the Catholics 
will not, and never can, take advantage of mixed 
education, so that the proposed arrangement removes 
the endowment altogether out of the reach of the 
Catholics of Armagh. They would get no benefit 
whatever from it ; in fact Die whole Catholic popu- 
lation of Ulster would be excluded from all share in 
the endowment by that suggestion. 

5725. Rev. Ur. Molloy. — According to that 
scheme, Armagh would get a school for Episcopalian 
Protestants, Dungannon for Presbyterians, and the 
Catholics of Ulster would be left out altogether? — 
Yes, we consider it most absurd and unjust. 

5726. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What do yon 
say to the proposal to establish schools in Munster 
and Leinster ? — I say that the Catholics do not want 
those proposed schools. They have sufficient of their 
own. In the south and west, as well as the north, 
the principal want is aid for existing schools. 

5727. You would like to keep the endowment for 
Ulster alone? — It is not for me to define the area 
over which the endowment is to extend. 

5728. In your opinion would it be a reasonable 
thing to extend it to Leinster and Munster ? — I see 
by the letters of King James he mentions specially 
that it was for the Kingdom of Ireland — for the 
subjects of this realm — I would much prefer that the 
division should be diocesan. I think the relation in 
which the Protestant Bishop has been admitted to 
stand to a Royal School in his diocese shows the 
diocesan division to have been pretty generally recog- 
nized in the past. 

5729. Dr. Traill. — Can you give us the population 
of the diocese? — lean. The total population of the 
archdiocese of Armagh is 189,963 ; and the percentage 
of Catholics is 59-5. The Protestant Episcopalians 
.are 23 per cent. ; Presbyterians, 14 7 ; Methodists, 
1-5 ; all other denominations l - 3. 

5730. Mr. Naish. — Then the Catholics being in 
round numbers 60 per cent., would you claim that 
three-fifths of the endowment should go to the 
Catholics? — Yes. 

5731. Have you formed any opinion whether the 
division of the endowment should take place at once ? 
—We wish it to be made as soon as possible. 

5732. How would you propose to deal with the 
portion of the endowment that would be given to the 
Catholics ? — I would vest it in Catholic trustees. I 
would suggest the Primate and the' Administrator of 
Armagh for the time being should be ex-officio trus- 
tees, and as the diocese extends over Louth and 
Tyrone, I would also suggest that the Dean, who lives 
in Tyrone, and the Archdeacon who lives in Drogheda, 
should be trustees ; and I would add to them three 
Catholic laymen. 

5733. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Can you suggest 
any mode - by which the Catholic laymen should be 
elected ? — I would suggest that they should be nomi- 
nated by the Primate, and I would have no objection 


that the members of this Commission should have a 


57 34. This Commission will only last two yea 


after that time our functions will be 


Well, I think it would be very difficult to 


at an end?— 


suggest a 


opinion the best way would be to leave it to the Primal 
with the understanding that they should be Cithof 
gentlemen who are also magistrates, or Poor Laf 
Guardians, or something of that kind. 


of the endowment of the Armagh School would ait 
Tyrone?— Yes. 

5736. The whole of Tyrone is not in the diocese? 


5737. Does that not suggest a difficulty ?_I do 
not think so. The Dungannon Royal School is in 
Tyrone, and in the archdiocese ; the diocese of Clo«her 
part of which is in Tyrone, has also a Royal School’ 
and if the division by diocese be adopted" we o-ain as 
much as we lose. 

5738. Is the diocese not badly shaped — is it not of 
extraordinary length? — Yes, from Magherafelt to 
Drogheda, or rather from Toome Bridge to the Boyne 
Bridge, is the length of the diocese. 

5739. Would you be willing to receive pupils from 
all parts of these counties which are wholly or partly 
included in the diocese? — We would be quite willing 
to take them. 

5740. How long have you been in Armagh ?— 
About ten years. 

5741. The number of pupils in St. Patrick’s College 
has fallen off very much since you were a student?— 
Yes. 


5742. Can you offer any explanation of the decline? 
— I think it is partly accounted for by the fact that 
we have no endowment. 

5743. Dr. Traill. — You had less endowment in 
1866 ; you had no Intermediate Board then to give 
you results fees ? — Yes, but students had not the same 
influences then to draw them away that they have now. 

5744. What influences have they now to draw 
them away? — Other colleges in Ireland. I know 
eight boys from this locality who went to the French 
College in Blaclcrock. 

5745. Was that since the Intermediate Educition 
system commenced ? — Yes. 

5746. Why did the boys go to the Bhckrock 
College ? — There was an entrance scholarship offered 
by the Blackrock College, and one of our Armagh 
boys went to compete for it. He succeeded in winning 
it, and a number of others followed. 

5747. Dev. Dr. Molloy. — If you had an endowment 
so as to be able to offer entrance exhibitions, and to 
improve your teaching staff, and to pay them better, 
would you be able to keep your pupils at home ? — Yes. 

5748. Dr. Traill. — What amount of endowment 
would you accept ? — I would accept our fair share in 
proportion to our numbers, neither more or less. 

5749. At present the number of boys receiving 
intermediate education in Armagh is thirty-four in 
St. Patrick’s College, and twenty at the Christian 
Brothers’ schools ? — Yes, and I would say sixteen from 
National schools in the parish of Armagh. 

5750. Are they receiving Intermediate education? 
— They would be prepared to go in for it. I have 
made inquiry, and I find that if they got any encourage- 
ment they would be inclined to try for it. 

5751. How many colleges would share in this en- 
dowment in the diocese ? — I will give you a list of 
the schools : Keady, six miles from Armagh, eleven 
boys attending a private school ; St. Mary’s College, 
Dundalk, at which we have 100 scholars, day boys 
and boarders, but the great majority boarders. They 
send in, on an average each year, fifty boys to the 
I n term ediate examinations ; and the Christian Brothers 
of Dundalk send in another fifty. 

5752. How far is Dundalk from this ? — It is twenty- 
three or twenty-four miles by rail. At Ardee, coim y 
Louth, we have also a private school, at which seven 
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. n boys attend. At Drogheda eighty-two boys are 
• the Intermediate class of the Christian Brothers’ 
“is this year ; at classical schools in Tyrone, ex- 
iling Dungannon, about twenty. 

jlr Thomas G. Peel presented a memorial from the 
Town Commissioners of Armagh, dated October, 1885, 
statin" that the Royal School of Armagh had been 


working well since the present head master’s appoint- 
ment, and had conferred many educational ancl other 
advantages upon the people of the locality, and de- 
precating any proposal which would interfere with its 
efficiency. The memorial was signed by nineteen 
members of the Town Commissioners Board, and by 
Mr. Winder, the chairman. 


Thomas George Peel sworn and examined. 


5753. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are Clerk of 
the Town Commissioners of Armagh?— Yes. 

5751. You produce a memorial signed by twenty 
of the Commissioners? — Yes, by twenty, including the 
chairman. 

5755. Was it adopted at a meeting of the Com- 
missioners ?— It was, and signed by them. As I am 
in the witness chair, I may mention that I know 
something about the Royal School, having resided in 
Armagh previous to Dr. Morgan’s appointment. Prior 
to Dr. Morgan’s appointment the school was very low, 
and a number of merchants and others in Armagh 
held a meeting to consider what should be done in 
order to revive it. I was appointed secretary to the 
committee. They took the matter carefully into con- 
sideration, and the result of their deliberations was a 
memorial to His Grace the Lord Primate, representing 
the condition of the school, and the desirability of 
some change. His Grace took action upon that 
memorial, and the result was that Dr. Guillemard. 
the then master, resigned, and the appointment of 
Dr. Morgan took place. Since the appointment of 
Dr. Morgan the school has been going on very success- 
fully, aud it appeal’s to the parties whom I represent 
that there is no necessity for any material change in 
the management of the school. 

5756. Professor Dougherty. — You represent the 
Town Commissioners? —Yes, I am the Town Clerk, 
and am deputed to represent them. 

5757. Could you tell us what are the classes for which 
the Royal School exists — that is one of the expressions 
in the memorial — and I wish to know what meaning 
you attach to it? — We understand that the Royal 
Schools were intended for the education of the Protes- 
tant middle class of Ulster. 

5758. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — When you say “Protes- 
tant” do you include Presbyterians? — I do ; I always 
believed Presbyterians to be Protestants — I have some 
Presbyteriau blood in me myself. 

5759. Professor Dougherty. — Did you hear the 
evidence of the Presbyterian witnesses who have given 
evidence with reference to the school ? — I did. 

5760. What have you to say with regard to their 
evidence?— Well, in my opinion, if you widen the 
curriculum, and make it such as to embrace a lower 
commercial class than are at present taught in the 
school, you may detract from the qualifications of 
those who would go up to the Universities— either 
•Trinity College or the Royal University. 

5761. The complaint of the Presbyterians is that 
they cannot get adequate preparation for the Royal 
University in the school ? — I do not know how that 
18 > . wen t to Queen’s College, Belfast, myself for a 
session one winter as a non-matriculated student. I 
intended to have gone on, but I got married after I 
bad been there a while. 

5762. Do you think it would be an advantage to 
escl!°ol t°liave it managed by a local governing 

. J . ~ heard of a school that had a local governing 
«y m the neighbourhood of Cork, and the local body 
attempted to compel the master to take a course of 
action m reference to the conduct of the school, and 
they u P set the school altogether. I 
would be afraid that if too much power were given to a 
of * body they might interfere with the course 
m eaucation p u mi ed by a successful schoolmaster like 
•Ur. Morgan. 

5(63. Did you ever travel northwards in search of 


information about the management of schools? — I 
have been connected with a newspaper, and newspaper 
men must necessarily have considerable experience 
with regard to those matters. I do -not think that by 
travelling you would get information so well. 

5764. Have you heard of classical schools in the 
north of Ireland which are managed by mixed bodies 
composed of all Protestant denominations ? — I do not 
object to a mixed body of Protestant denominations. 
I quite agree with Mr. M'Crum in what he said with’ 
regard to the governing body being composed of lay- 
men. I think the less we have of the clergy on bodies 
of this kind the more successful will be the school. 

5765. Then you would be in favour of a mixed 
governing body for the Armagh School ? — I do not 
see any objection to a board of Presbyterian laymen 
and Episcopalians working harmoniously together. 

5766. Would you exclude the Primate? — No, I 
would not. 

5767. Would you admit a Presbyterian minister ? 
— Yes, I would admit one minister to balance His 
Grace the Primate. 

5768. In fact, you agree with the proposals Mr. 
M'Orum has put forward ? — I do. 

5769. So that you do not agree with the memorial 1 
— I do ; I would keep our school as it is- — you won’t 
catch me that way. I agree with the memorial as there 
expressed that change should not be made merely for 
change sake. I do not see why you should interfere 
with our school at all, and I believe it is only for the 
pui’pose of getting hold of the endowments that you 
are here at all — that is my opinion ? to enable certain 
parties to get hold of them. 

5770. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — And you want to keep 
them ? — Certainly, because we believe the endowment 
is applied in accordance with the intention of the 
original donor, and that the school as a school is 
managed successfully. 

5771. It is successful at present? — Yes, of course 
the school has had ups and downs, like everything 
else, but when it is a success, as it is at present, I do 
not see why you should interfere with it. 

5772. Professor Dougherty — Does your obser- 
vation as to getting hold of the endowments apply to 
the Presbyterians? — Well, I think so; of course when 
the Commission comes here, they naturally seek to be 
represented, and why should they not be represented? 
And when other parties are looking for a slice of the 
endowment, why should not they get their share ? 

5773. You would prefer to exclude them if you 
could ? — I would not, indeed. 

5774. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — You say the school was 
intended for the education of the middle class 
Protestants of Ulster? — Yes. 

5775. And the memorial says that the class for 
which it was intended are benefited by it?— -Yes, I 
say the classes for which the Royal Schools were 
endowed are benefited by it. 

5776. Was the school endowed for the middle class 
Protestants of Ulster generally, or of Armagh? — 
Armagh. 

5777. But the middle class Protestants of Armagh 
share in the benefit of the endowment only to the 
extent of thirty-one day pupils? — I think that is a 
fair proportion of the population considering all the 
circu mstances. 

5778. For which the school has an endowment of ' 
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1 88 °- exclusive of receiver’s fees, is £1,000 a year. 

Thomas George 5779. In the report before us it is stated to be 
Peel. £1,238? — That does not allow for receiver’s lees and 

other expenses. I have made inquiry into the real 
amount available from the endowment. 

5780. You are satisfied that the persons for whom 
the endowment was intended are the middle class 
Protestants of Armagh and the neighbourhood ? — That 
is my opinion. 

5781. Do you not think it would be wise to extend 
the benefits of so large an endowment beyond the 
narrow limits of thirty-one pupils, if it can be done ? 
— I do not think you could extend the benefits of the 
Royal School of Armagh beyond what they are at 
present, taking everything into account. 

5782. Dr. Traill. — Do you think that in the 
Protestant population of Armagh you would get more 
than thirty boys to avail of the school if you altered 
the course to one more generally useful to all classes 
of the community? — Yes, I daresay you would, if you 
reduced the course. 

5783. Do you think it would be possible to increase 
the number both of boarders and day boys ? — Yes, but 
if you reduce the course of the Armagh School you 
will destroy other schools in the neighbourhood. You 
have, after all, only a certain number of pupils to 
educate ; you cannot create pupils, you cannot increase 
their number, and if you reduce the course of the 
Armagh School, you use your endowments for the 
purpose of competing with and destroying the other 
schools in the neighbourhood. There is a very good 
National school under Presbyterian management. 

5784. Professor Dougherty. — A National school ? 
—Yes. 

5785. Why do you send the Presbyterians to a 
National school, and confine the benefits of the endow- 
ment to thirty or thirty-five day boys who go to the 
Royal School for Intermediate education? — Presby- 
terians could get the benefit of the Royal School if 
they wished to avail of it. 

5786. They say the education is not what they 
want ; what objection have you to give them the edu- 
cation they require ? — We say the education is suited 
to the majority of the class for whom the school was 
intended. 

5787. Then with an endowment of £1,200 a year 
you say it is impossible to do more than is done at 
present ? — I don’t know. 

5788. Is not that what it comes to? — I suppose so. 

57 89. Do you think it a reasonable thing that of this 

endowment £30 or £40 a year per capitem should be 
spent on the education of thirty local boys ? — Well, 
there is £33,000 a year expended on the Intermediate 
Education system. 

5790. That is expended for the benefit of the entire 
country, and you have £8,000 of it in result fees, but 
the expenditure of the Armagh School is enormous, 
considering the number who benefit by it, and the 
school is practically denominational ? — We might 
object that the cost of the Intermediate system is enor- 
mous — I mean the cost of management — and that the 
whole National system has become denominational, too. 


5791. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — T hen y 


a you are perfscfclv 
satisfied that the endowment of the Armagh School 


should continueto be expended on thirty-one day how 
— I say the Royal School of Armagh is doinw 


good 


work and should not be meddled with. 

5792. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— W ould youhave 
said the same thing when the school had only two 
boarders and three day boys ? — I think they mipU 
then ask to have a change made. 

5793. What is your objection to having a local 
committee formed which would be always ready and 
on the spot to keep the school efficient, and prevent it 
from falling back? — I do not object to a local committee- 
I only said that of the two tilings I preferred that the 
Royal School should remain as it is, but if you are 
going to make a change then I say make the change 
that has been suggested by Mr. M'Crum, so as If 
possible to make the school more useful than it is. 

5794. I am afraid some change must be made you 

have heai'd the proposal made by the Commissioners of 
Education, who are now the governing body, what do 
you say to it ? — I say it is a monstrous proposal, and 
most unjustifiable. 

5795. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Yet you wish to remain 
under that governing body still ? — Yes, if they let us 
alone. 

5796. Rev. H. M‘Neece, c.c. — How many Catholics 
are on the Board of Town Commissioners of Armagh ? 
— None. 


5797. How many Catholics of the middle class de- 
rive any benefit from the Royal School endowment at 
present? — Well, in answer to that, I say the Catholics 
get a large portion of the National endowment, and 
also of the Intermediate endowment — in fact they get 
the lion’s share of everything, and still they are not 
satisfied — they must have the Royal School endow- 
ment, too, and that is the secret of this Commission. 

5798. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — As to the Inter- 
mediate endowment, the share they get of that is just 
what they earn, and no more ?— Well, I think they 
ought to be well satisfied with the share of the public 
money they get. 

5799. Mr. Naish. — Do you say that the Protestant 
schools have not been able to hold their own as against 
the Catholic at the Intermediate examinations 1 —I 
don’t know as to that ; but there are reasons why they 
should not hold their own — Dr. Morgan could explain 
them. 

5800. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Did you see an 
article in a Roman Catholic newspaper the other day, 
pointing out that the Catholic schools had been beaten 
at the Intermediate examinations this year?— Iam 
very glad to hear it. With reference to the memorial 
I may mention that of the names signed to it, there 
are seven Presbyterians and three Methodists. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — We shall give due at- 
tention to the memorial, and I hope the Town Com- 
missioners will understand that if we make any 
changes, our object will be to extend the benefits of 
the endowments, and not to make changes simply for 
change sake. I may add that the Armagh School 
appears, beyond doubt, to be more successful than any 
of the other Royal Schools at present. 


Very Eer. 
Dean Cliad- 


The Very Rev. George A. Chadwick, d.d., Dean of Armagh, examined. 


5801. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I believe you 
have for a considerable number of years been Rector 
of Armagh %— Yes, and am still. 

5802. You have heard the evidence given with re- 
ference to the Royal School ? — I have. 

5803. Have you anything to add to it ? — I wish to 
mention that I do not at all agree that the school exists 
for the benefit of the immediate locality, which would 
almost imply that it was to be chiefly a day school. 
I think the constitution of the establishment shows 
that it was intended chiefly to be a boarding school, 
but made useful also, and very much so, to the locality 


as a day school. From a letter of King J ames tlie I, 
dated 1st August, 1618, it would appear that the endow- 
ments were designed for the province of Ulster, for in 
a letter to the Lord Deputy, his Majesty stated that 
he had bestowed certain lands, “ for the maintenance 
of divers grammar schools in the province of Ulster, 
and on the 1st August, 1618, he complains that tte 
lands have not been duly conveyed “ for the mamten- 
ance of the schools, to the hindrance of education an 
well breeding of the gentry and youth of that province 
in learning and religion.” . 

5804. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Are you aware that, m 
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the most flourishing time of the Royal school of Armagh, 
utof eighty-eight boarders only fifteen came from 
Ulster ?— That is a fact that I was very much surprised 
to hear. 

5805. And of those fifteen only four or five came 
from Armagh? — I am not so much surprised at that, 
because boys from the neighbouring parts of the county 
would more naturally be day boys. 

5806. So far as the boarding school was concerned, 
Leinster aud Munster enjoyed the greatest advantage 
from the endowment ? — That appears to be the case. 

5807. Would you approve of a mixed Board of 
governors for the school ? — I fear that a mixed Board 
—meaning one fairly mixed and representative in 
which religious communities would be balanced — 
because there is no use in speaking of a mixed rep- 
resentation, such as is in Coleraine, where out of a 
board of twenty-two, fifteen are of one denomination 

woxild be dangerous to the school. Such a mixed 

representation as that in Coleraine would provide for 
a certain amount of harmony, certainly, because a weak 
minority would probably not raise obstructive diffi- 
culties as long as they were fairly dealt with. I think 
a Board where the various religious communities would 
be in a state of equipoise would be dangerous to that 
religious harmony which exists in Armagh at present — 
I do not know of any sectarian or narrow feeling in 
Armagh. 

5808. Would you have a representation according 
to numbers? — I would not. I ask myself how I 
would like my own boy to be placed, and I say dis- 
tinctly I would rather have him at a boarding school 
under Presbyterian management, and put them on 
their honour to look after him and to send him to 
church, and not to meddle with him, than at a school 
under a mixed Board, where all religious education 
would be neutralized and watered down. I hold it to 
be as clear as daylight that the very composition of a 
mixed Board would suggest to every member of it : 
“ I am sent here to look after the boys of my own 
denomination — if I am a Churchman, to see that the 
Church boys are not made Presbyterians of — if 1 am 
a Presbyterian, to see that the Presbyterian boys are 
not made Churchmen of.” And consequently all re- 
ligious teaching in the school would be neutralized. 

5809. Professor Dougherty. — Then you would give 
a preponderance on the Board to one denomination? — 
No, I am in favour of having in one place a Presby- 
terian school, and in another place a Church school. 
I wish to say that I am speaking of boarding schools 
purely. I do not believe it to be possible to work a 
boarding school satisfactorily on the mixed principle, 
for the religious air of the place should be that of a 
home where there is distinctive and clear religious 
teaching. 

5810. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Having regard to the 
fact that there are only four or five boarders in the 
school from Armagh, it would seem that a boarding 
school is not wanted here at all ; and that if the school 
could be worked under a mixed governing body as a 
day school, it would meet the actual wants of the 
Protestant population of Armagh? — No boarding 
school is ever wanted anywhere, I conceive, for the 
immediate locality, because the residents of the im- 
mediate locality will send their children as day 
pupils. 

5811 That is precisely my point, and therefore, so 
ur as this endowment is intended for the people of 
imagh, it is not necessary to have a boarding school 
f, . °° f ar as the immediate locality is concerned 

581 9 SCh ° 01 S6rVeS ifc of course - 
r, "j 2, day school might be under a mixed 

Sfii ? S< T\r as •^ >rotestants are concerned? — Yes. 

• . , • Naish. — That would sacrifice the build- 
.gs entirely? — Yes, and than higher education which 
. „ served b y Armagh at present, and unless you 
to make the school a lower class school. 
Arm i iiev ‘ ^ r ' Molloy. — As far as the people of 
g' 1 are concerned, a day school would meet then- 


wants as well as they are supplied by the existing oet. is and 20 , 
arrangements ? — I don’t know that. 1886 . 

5815. Do you think a day school for Protestants Veiy~Rev. 
could be carried on under a mixed Board ? — I think Dean Cha’d- 
it could; but I think the Protestants of the county wick,n.n. 
have a strong claim for an upper class boarding school. 

At the present time the low condition of the boarding 
schools of the country is largely to be accounted for 
by the fact which the Commissioners ax-e awax-e of, 
that the day schools are crowded with boys whose 
pareixts are unable to afford to send them to boarding 
schools. 

5816. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — How do you 
suggest that the Armagh School should be managed ? 

— I think there should be one Church school, and 1 
think Armagh is naturally pointed out as the best 
position for it. 

5817. That is to some extent the proposal of the 
Commissioners of Education — at least that the master 
should be of that denomination ? — I object to that ; 

I do not think that is enough. 

5818. What more do you think should be done? 

— I think instead of the Clare-street Commissioners 
selecting the master, the selection of the master and 
the management of the school should be in x-epresen- 
tative hands. 

5819. What principle of representation would you 
propose? — I do not make any exact proposition, but 
I think the piinciple of local repi-esentation might 
fairly be adopted, and 1 think the Representative Body 
of the Church of Ireland should be represented. 

5820. The Representative Body of the Church of 
Ii-eland have declined to have anything to do with it? 

— Well, the General Synod, or the Diocesan Synod 
might elect members of the Board of Govei-nors. It 
could be done in many ways. 

5821. Professor Dougherty. — Would you give the 
Dungannon School to the Presbyterians ? — I would, 
and I believe the Protestant boys of the neighbour- 
hood could with perfect safety go there as day boys. 

I would say, however - , that the proposal to take num- 
bex-s as the test by which to disti-ibute the endowments 
appears to me to be very unfair, and in this I am 
speaking the views of the Diocesan Council. Even 
the proposal to count heads as to the prizes gained 
in the year in the Intermediate examinations is unfair, 
and I will give you an example. Some few years 
ago, thei-e was a disti-ibution of px-izes of the Royal 
School at which Dr. Ball presided. There was an 
expression of the desire of the inhabitants of the 
town to have a less extended course of exami- 
nation in order to enable a boy who took fewer sub- 
jects to score a greater number of rnax-ks than he 
would do under the existing system. The answer Dr. 

Ball gave was this : — that the Commissionei-s could 
not take so much into account the wishes of the 
Royal Schools, on this ground, that the Intei-mediate 
Education system was intended to supplement the 
Royal Schools. The argument was, that the weight 
of the wishes of the Royal Schools was weakexied by 
this, that they had an endowment of their own, and 
that therefox-e the Intermediate Education endowment 
was not so much for them as for other schools, which 
had no such endowment. Therefox-e the Intermediate 
endowment being not so much for them, it was only 
to be expected tliat the amount they carried off in 
the Ixxtex-mediate examinations would be less, and 
that the claims of the Royal Schools would be 
ixxadequately repx-esented by their successes at these 
examinations. 

5822. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Is there any 
restriction upon a Royal School scholar, under the rules 
of the Intermediate Examination Board, except that he 
cannot hold two scholarships at the same time ?— No, 
bxxt the curx-iculum upon which boys ax-e examined at 
the Intei-mediate examinations is a vex-y extended one, 
and it appears that the masters of the Royal Schools 
wex-e of opinion that it was better to have a soundex- 
education in a smaller number of subjects ; but it was 
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Oct. 19 and 20. hard to do that, and at the same time to enable a boy 
1886 ~ to gain distinction at the Intermediate examinations, 
VeryRev.Dean because a boy who goes in for a large number of 
Chadwick, n.n subjects will beat a boy who has a smaller number, 
although the latter may have a more thorough know- 
ledge of the subjects he understands. I am merely 
pointing out that the spirit of the Intermediate 
Examination system was that they did not feel them- 
selves bound to consider the Royal Schools, because 
the Royal Schools were otherwise provided for by 
endowments; the Intermediate curriculum was not 
constructed with a view to them, and therefore the 
prizes gained by the students of the Royal Schools, 
who are educated under a curriculum wholly different 
-from that of the Intermediate Board, are no test of 
the education given in the Royal Schools. 

5823. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Are you aware that, in 
the first preparation of the programme for the Interme- 
diate examinations, six schoolmasters, selected from 
various parts of Ireland, and from various denomi- 
nations, were consulted, and that one of them was the 
head-master of the Armagh Royal School ? — Y es, but 
the two things are not inconsistent. 


5824. But the Royal Schools were taken fot 
account? — Quite so ; but it is well understood that 
his views, or the views of the masters of the R 0 v 1 
Schools, could not carry so much weight, because 
the Royal Schools were already provided for bv endow 
ment. 

5825. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. - Your theory i s 
very nice, but how would it work in practice • Dr 
Morgan has said that he considered the Intermediate 
examinations a very good test ? — Dr. Morgan is a man 
of exceptional ability, and was able to send his scholars 
up in fewer subjects without disadvantage. 

5826. Do you think there would be any difficulty in 
having a mixed day school here with a denominational 
boarding department? — I do not, if the hoarding 
department were free from interference by persons rep! 
resenting different religious persuasions. I would be 
very glad to see the town represented as regards the 
day school, if the boarding school could be independent 
of it ; and £ do not see why some such scheme should 
not be carried out. 


ST. PATRICK’S DIOCESAN COLLEGE. 


Rev. Michael 


The Rev. Michael Camay sworn and examined. 


5827. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are the 
President of St. Patrick’s Diocesan College? — Yes. 

5828. How long have you held that position ? — Two 
months. 

5829. Who was your predecessor ? — Rev. Patrick 
Boyle. 

5830. Who manages the financial arrangements of 
the College? — The Bursar of the College. 

5831. I believe the College was originally founded 
by Archbishop Crolly? — Yes, and I believe it is out- 
side the jurisdiction of the Commissioners. 

5832. When was the College founded? — In 1838. 

5833. The Archbishop devised you some land ? — 
Yes, five acres of land held in fee farm at a rent of 
£31 10s. a year. 

5834. Are those the lands on which the College is 
built ? — Yes. 

5S35. Mr. Naish. — Was it built immediately after 
the death of the Archbishop? — I cannot say as to that. 

5836. Besides the five acres of land devised to the 
Institution in fee, was there not also a portion of land 
held under lease ? — There is a farm of forty-seven acres 
— I do not know whether it is under lease or not. 

5837. Are you still in possession of the farm? — 
Yes. 

5838. It is liable to a rent of £144 a year ? — 
Yes. 

5839. Are those the only landed interests you have ? 
— Yes, they are the only ones I am aware of. 

5840. In whom are they vested ? — As to the farm, 
1 am not sure ; as to the five acres of land, it is vested 
in trustees, in accordance with the will of Dr. 
Crolly. 

5841. They are exclusively Roman Catholic trus- 
tees i — I am given to understand that there are some 
laymen amongst them. 

5842. But they are all Roman Catholics ? — Yes. 

5843. The trust is for the maintenance of the College, 
the Roman Catholic Primate being the chief trustee ? 
— Yes. 

5844. The pupils of the College, I believe, were 
originally intended chiefly for the ministry ? — Not ex- 
clusively. It was chiefly so intended, of course, but it 
Avas never intended to exclude lay scholars. 

5S45. The evidence given on the last inquiry Avas 
that all the clergy, and many of the laity, of the diocese 
of Aimagh, were educated in the College ? — So I 
believe. 

5846. What is your present staff? — Three priests 
and one lay teacher. 


5847. Are they all Roman Catholics ? — Yes. 

5818. What is your course of education?— The 
Intermediate course. 

5849. I see a sum of £7,500 Avas spent upon build- 
ing? — I could not say the exact sum, but I believe it 
was about that. 

5850. How was that money provided ? — It was con- 
tributed by the Bishop and priests. 

5851. Collected from the clergy of the diocese?— 
Yes. 

5852. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What is your 
present number of students? — We have twenty-nine 
boarders and four day boys, all Roman Catholics. 

5853. I observe that in 1858 there Avore thirty-six 
boarders and twelve day boys, and in 1880 there were 
fifty- one boarders and six day boys. To Avhat do you 
attribute the decline in the number of day boys ?— The 
chief cause, in my opinion, is the depression of the times, 
which presses more upon the Catholics than upon other 
denominations. I am not prepared, from Avant of local 
knowledge, to give exact information on that point; 
I understand Father M'Neece is prepared to enter 
into in more minutely'. 

5854. What fees do you charge for boarders?— £30 
a year. 

5855. Have you any free boarders? — No; there 
are some boarders partly paid for by the Primate out 
of a Diocesan Fund. 

5856. What is the charge for day scholars?— £4 
a year. 

5857. The entire property of the College consists of 
the fees of the pupils, and xvhatever you get from the 
farm ? — Yes ; the farm produces practically no profit 
at present, and cannon do so, considering the annual 
rent we have to pay per acre. 

5858. Your governing body is exclusively Roman 
Catholic ? — Yes. 

5859. You are within the exemption of the Act of 

Parliament, unless y'ou desire to incorporate your 
governing body, or to place yourselves in a more satis- 
factory legal position ? — We have no Avish at present 
to make any change of that kind. At least I have not 
been instructed to make any representation on the 
subject. _ . 

5860. You can consider that at your leisure, ana 
communicate with us ? — Thank you. 

5861. Mr. Naish. — Are the students in the College 
all taught classics? — All the boarders are taught 
classics ; Avith regard to the day boys I am not sure. 

5862. Do you send boys to the Intermedia 
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Examinations?— Yes, we have sent boys to the 
Intermediate Examinations every year since they 
commenced. 

5863. What has been the result? — I have the 
returns here for the last five years. In 1881 ancl 
1882 we hacl forty-seven pupils in the College, and 
ffe presented eighteen for the Intermediate Examina- 
tions. I understand that some of them were over 
acre Thirteen boys passed, one got an Exhibition, and 
one or two obtained prizes. In 1882-83 there were 
forty-two students in the College ; ten were presented 
for the Intermediate Examinations, of whom eight 
passed, and they got one or two prizes. In 1883-4 
we had thirty-eight pupils in the College. We sent 
six to the Examinations ; of whom five passed, one 
„ 0 t an exhibition, two got prizes, and one was awarded 
a silver medal for excellence in Latin composition. 
In 1885-6 we had thirty-three boys in the College ; 
we presented seven for the Examinations, of whom 
seven passed, one obtained an exhibition, and two 
prizes. 

5864. What is the most urgent need in connexion 
with the Intermediate education of Catholics in the 
district? — As well as I understand the most urgent 
need, we consider the fee for boarders is too high, 
and the fee for day boys is also high. We are com- 
pelled to make the fees higher than we would wish, 
on account of having no endowment ; and if we were 
able to lower the fees for boarders we could, perhaps, 
also reduce the sum charged for day boys. 

5865. Dr. Traill. — Can you give any explanation 
why there are only four day boys attending the 
school now? — I attribute it to the high fee. The 
charge is too high for the class of boys that come to 
us, but we cannot afford to lower it. 

5866. The class of boys who avail themselves of 
the aid of Intermediate Education Board are not 
the wealthy class? — No. 

5867. Do the generality of the non-wealthy class 
avail themselves of Intermediate education now ? — I 
should say they do, from the number of boys who 
pass from the National and Christian Brothers’ 
Schools. 

5868 Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Where do the 
boys of the better class in Armagh go for education ? 
— Some go to St. Patrick’s College ; others to other 
institutions in the neighbourhood. 

5869. What is your annual outlay on your teaching 
staff?— It is £230 altogether upon our whole staff of 
four professors. 


5870. Are your boarders limited to the diocese ? — Od.ioai.d 2 t, 

No, they are not, but we have no boarders from out- 188C - 
side the diocese, at present. Michael 

5871. The professors are resident, I presume ? — Yes, Carrigy. 
the clergy are. We have one lay teacher who is not 
resident. 

5872. What does he teach? — Classics, mathematics, 
and bookkeeping and French. 

5873. What is his salary ? — £80 a year. 

5874. Therefore £150 a year is the stipend of the 
clerical staff? — Yes. 

5875. Professor Dougherty. — Did any of your 
boys distinguish themselves at the Intel-mediate ex- 
aminations in 1886 ? — Five passed, and one obtained a 
first class prize. 

5876. Probably', as your experience has been short, 
you have not as yet felt the difficulty other witnesses 
have referred to, of the competition by the larger 
schools for the clever boys. We have heard that if 
a boy distinguishes himself, these schools compete for 
him ? — Yes, I have heard that some schools make an 
effort to get such boys. 

5877. Have you had experience of that? — No, I 
have not. 

5878. Have you any other evidence to offer ? — 

With regard to our special needs, I have mentioned 
the fees for intern and extern pupils as being higher 
than we would like them to be. Again, we have no 
fund for the payment of professors, and no fund for 
offering entrance exhibitions to deserving students 
who might not be able to pay the ordinary fees. We 
also need funds for a library for the use of the pro- 
fessors and students. I need not say that for the 
professors a library is absolutely essential, in order 
to enable them to keep their own acquii-ements up to 
the proper standard. Our teaching appliances, also, 
are very circumscribed. With regard to natural 
philosophy, especially, were it not for the generosity 
of the Primate, we should not have sufficient apparatus 
even for ordinary experiments. We have no fund 
for making necessary improvements in the building ; 
the dormitories are not heated, and we have no baths. 

We have only two class rooms, so that the study hall 
has to be used as a class room, which is a great incon- 
venience. 

5879. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — In fact you are greatly 
in need of assistance, and you think you have a right 
to share in those endowments which are derived from 
public property ? — Yes. 


J. Christopher TFann, j.p., sworn and examined. 


5880. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Are you agent 
of the Royal School estate ? — Yes. 

5881. What is the rental? — The gross rental was 
£1,248 14s. 8 d. in 1886. 

5882. I observe that in 1880 it was £1,453 3s. ? — 
Yes. 


5883. Has the reduction been made under the Land 
Act?— Yes. 

58S4. Were judicial rents fixed, or were the rents 
settled by agreement? — Of the entire rental, £814 7 s. 
8a. has been settled by agreement at 12^ per cent, 
reduction. There was a reduction of over 19 per cent, 
made to one tenant whose rent was £48 Is. The 
farm in that case is rather flooded. In another case, 
a small farm which is very much flooded, a reduction 
was made of 35 and ll-20ths per cent. The old rent 
m that case was £7 15s. 2d. 

885. What further alterations were made in the 
if) n ^ an d Court adjusted the rents on £555 

*• The average reduction was 19 5-12ths per 
cent. There is a bog or marsh in hands at present, 
C °ssa’ ln8 aljout thirty-eight acres. 

Is turf cut from it? — No, we get very 
uttle for the grass of it, because it is greatly 


5887. Mr. Murphy reported in 1880 that the system ,T. Chrlstopi.t 
of letting the mai-sh land was highly objectionable ; Wann, a r. 
that the ground was marked out in small loss, which 

were let practically to the same parties every year, 
for just what they wished to pay, and that the sum 
paid was the smallest value that could decently be put 
on? — That is quite true. 

5888. Were they auctioned this year? — Yes. 

5889. Mr. Murphy says the proper thing would be 
to add those lots to the adjacent farms, and put a fail- 
rent on them ? — They wont take them. 

5890. Mr. Naish. — Where is the estate situated ? 

— Close to Lough Gilly between Market-hill and 
Newry. 

5891. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — 1 observe Mr. 

Murphy says that tenant-right prevails, and commands 
a very high price on the estate — that in one case £150 
was paid for the tenant-right of a farm of 5a. 1r. 20i\ 
statute measux-e, the rent of which was £1 an acre ? 

— I think about £20 an acre would be the average 
tenant-right. I have known a case where £32 10s. 
an acre was paid. 

5892. Was the rent in that case reduced ? — Yes, 
after the purchase it was reduced by the Land Court. 
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I appealed, but the decision of the Sub-Commissioners 
was approved. 

5893. Notwithstanding the fact that £32 10s. an 
acre was paid for the tenant-right on the old 
rent? — Yes; I could give you a grosser case than 
that. 

5894. Have any steps been taken with reference to 
the purchase of their farms by the tenants? — No, 
none of the tenants have spoken about it. 

5895. What are the outgoings of the estate? — In- 
cluding rentcharge, poor rates, income tax, estate 
improvements, repairs to the school, and £100 spent 
on that bog trying to drain it, also the bailiff’s salary, 
my fees, and county cess — the average for seven years 
is £276 15s. lid 

5896. What is the poor law valuation of the estate ? 
— £1,449 10s. of the land, exclusive of the buildings; 
the valuation of the buildings is £258 15s. 

5897. Are you aware that a considerable expendi- 
ture was made by the Commissioners from time to 
time in improving the buildings of the tenants on the 
estate ? — Not to my personal knowledge, and I could 
get no evidence of it ; I wrote to the Secretary about 
it, but he could give me no definite information. 

5898. Was the estate so managed that though the 
Commissioners had from time to time given the tenants 
assistance to build good slated houses, nevertheless, 
when the estate came into the Land Court you were 
unable to produce any evidence of it ? — My father was 
appointed agent in 1874, and there was practically 
nothing expended by the Commissioners since that 
time. I have only been agent myself since 1880. 

5899. But had you no evidence of the expenditure 
previous to your father’s time? — No, I could not get 
it ; I wrote to the Secretary in Dublin for it, but was 
unable to get it. 

5900. I presume that evidence, if you could have 
laid it before the Court, would have been of use in 
keeping up the rents ? — Certainly. 

5901. To what do you attribute the fact that the 
x’ental of the estate has been allowed to tumble down 
so far below the poor law valuation ? — The estate was 
valued in 1838 by Mr. Noble, and that was the valua- 
tion the tenants were paying. 

5902. You were unable to get any evidence of the 
expenditure made by the Commissioners in improve- 
ments ? — To the best of my recollection, the Secretary 
stated that £600 had been given by them for improve- 
ments ; but he could not tell me that any particular 
tenant had got any particular sum. 

5903. You say that £100 was expended upon the 
bog? — Yes, for draining two bogs. I have since been 
able to let the brown bog to the tenants. I have let 
part of it at £1 an acre, and the balance at ten 
shillings. 

5904. What does the other bog let for ? — Well, it 
is flooded from the river, and unless the Commissioners 
spent money on it constantly they could . get nothing 
for it. I am satisfied the tenants, if they had it in 
their own hands, could do it much cheaper. 

5905. Mr. Murphy reported that there were about 
seventy acres of land flooded by the river, and almost 
useless? — The drainage was carried out by Mr. M'Bride 
of Armagh, about the year 1879 or 1880. 

5906. He says also that the land might be rendered 
dry only for a mill in the vicinity, and that it was 
lamentable that such an extent of land should be kept 
under water for the sake of a miserable mill ? — Yes, 
that is Wood’s mill ; if that could be done away with 
we could drain the land, but counsel advised that the 
mill could not be interfered with. 

5907. When was the mill built ? — Years ago. 
Counsel advised that it could not be touched. 

5908. Have the rents of the estate been reasonably 
well pa ill ? — Reasonably well. I should mention that 


when my father got the management of the * 
in 1874, the arrears were over £900. * ^ erfc 7 


they were near £1,000 in 1874. I furnished a 
account in April of each year, and the arrear of t/ 
rents due up to the month of November, 1885 
only £249 0s. 7 d. The arrear due the 30th of 
tember last was £163 7s. 10c?. 

5910. What time of the year do you collect the 
rents? — We notice them about the second week in 
January, but as a rule they do not pay until near 
March. 

5911. What rent do you collect in March?— -The 
rent up to the previous November. 

5912. I presume, with such tenant-right as prevails 
on the estate, the rents are pretty safe ? — Yes. 

5913. Mr. Naish. — Are the holdings small ?— There 
are 106 holdings on the estate, held by 93 tenants as 
some have more than one holding. The average size 
of the holdings is 13 a. Or. 20p. 

5914. Is that more or less than the average size of 
holdings in the county ? — It is less. 

5915. Is care taken to prevent further subdi- 
vision ? — Yes. 

5916. Professor Dougherty. — I believe Armaghis 
a county of small farms ? — Yes. 

5917. Lord J ustiee FitzGibbon. — Are you paid the 
ordinary poundage of five per cent. ? — Yes. 

5918. Is there an allowance for a bailiff? — Yes ■ 


5919. What are the other outgoings ? — Rentcharge, 
poor rate, income tax, estate improvements, repairs of 
the school, &c. 

5920. Dr. Traill. — Does the bailiff look after the 
bogs? — Yes. 

5921. What are his duties? — He looks after the 
bogs, helps to collect the rents, and looks after the 
tenants who are in arrear. 

5922. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Is it not a very 
large expense on an estate of only £1,000 a year, to 
pay five per cent., and £25 to a bailiff besides?— I 
consider the bailiff worth the £25. 

5923. Do you think any ordinary landlord would 
pay an agent five per cent., and £25 more to a bailiff? 
— I don’t know that. 

5924. Could you give us any idea of the net in- 
come? — On an average it is £971 18s. 9c?. 

5925. If the bailiff’s salary was economisd it would 
just be £1,000 ? — Yes. I should state that the figures 
I have stated are the average for the last seven years, 
part of which were on the old rental. 

5926. What seven years ? — From 1879 to 1886. 

5927. Dr. Traill. — Then that includes the expen- 
diture of £100 on the bog ? — Yes. 

5928. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— Have you had 
any sales of estates recently in Armagh? — Not on this 
estate. I may say I have spoken to some of the ten- 
ants, and explained that if they could buy the land at 
twenty year’s purchase, there would be a reduction of 
20 per cent, on their rents, but they said it would be 
no benefit to them, as they would be obliged to pay 
the annuity on the day it was due. 

5929. Coxxld the difficulty be got over by including 

the half year’s rent in the purchase-money— if the 
whole question was between paying in November in- 
stead of March, would it not be easy to add to the 
purehase-money as much as would settle that once 
and for all ? — They do not look on it in that way. M 
the matter of tenant-right they never think about the 
interest they pay. . . 

5930. Your evidence substantially amounts to tins 
— that the estate may be relied upon to produce abou 
£1,000 a year for the school, and that no iuvestmen 
of the money is likely to be as profitable as keeping • 
as it is? — Yes, I would fancy so. 
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Rev. William M. Morgan, ll.d. recalled and further examined. 


5931. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You wish to 
state something in explanation of your previous 

idenee 1 — Yes, first with regard to what has been 
ailed the fictitious debt— I wish you to under- 
tand that the Commissioners believed the estate 
to be in debt. I also want to explain with 
reference to the fees of the school, and to show how 
the hoarder's really help the day pupils. Take the 
school as it stands now. Our numbers are lower now 
than in the return. Take thirty-eight day boys and 
thirty boarders. From the day boys you must sub- 
tract ten, who are free, leaving 28 boys who are paying 
£10 a year. Now, we have in the school five assistant 
master’s, whose salaries amount, taking into considera- 
tion the board and rooms allotted to two of them, to 
£900 a year. From that deduct £150, the salary of 
one master, who is paid from the endowment, and 
m have a balance of £750. Now, if you divide that 
equally between boarders and day boys half of the 
£750 would be £375, to meet which we are only 
receiving ten guineas a year for thirty boys. 

5932. Then in fact your boarder's are not a charge 
upon theendowment, butrathera help? — Yes, they help 
me to pay proper salaries to assistant masters, which 
I could not possibly pay them, if I had only day pupils. 


5933. It is said the total value of the endowment Rev. William 
is about £1,000 a year. How much of that would M - Morgan, 
be available, suppose it were divided between the LX, ' D ‘ 
parties claiming it ? — If the estate were sold, I do not 

suppose it could produce more than £750 a year if the 
produce was invested. But that £750 has a serious 
charge upon it. First, there is my own life interest 
in it, and my assistant masters’ interest of £150 a 
year. 

5934. That is not a vested interest? — In England 
it has always been considered that the assistant masters 
had lights similar to those of the head master. 

5935. Dr. Traill. — Were the salaries of the assist- 
ant masters treated as life annuities in English schemes ? 

— Yes, and were calculated on the same basis as the 
head master’s salary. I could show you scheme after 
scheme in England where the assistant masters received 
annuities. 

5936. Professor Dougherty. — Then in fact you do 
not think the prize worth fighting for? — Well, it 
seems to me there will be very little left, when you 
take into account vested interests, and the repairs of 
the school building say £100 a year, and the rent and 
taxes, £100 a year more. 


Robert M ( Dowell, Secretary of the Commissioners of Education, sworn and examined. 


5937. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You wish to 
make a statement on behalf of the Commissioners of 
Education ? — I wish to explain with reference to the 
supposed fictitious debt, they were not under any 
mistaken idea with regard to the debt, but they took 
the opinion of counsel whether they could accept 
money in advance. 

5938. How was it that between counsels opinion 


and bookkeeping they discovered in 1884 that they owe 

could pay back arrears of exhibitions which they 
had stopped ? — Because in 1884 they got in a better 
position. They were under no mistake, but they acted 
under advice. 

The enquiry was then adjourned until the following 
(Wednesday) morning. 


PUBLIC SITTINGS.— WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20th, 1886. 

At the Courthouse, Armagh. 

Present Right Hon. Lord Justice FitzGibbon, and the Right Hon. John Naish, Judicial 
Commissioners ; and the Rev. Gerald Molloy, d.d., d.sc., f.r.u.i. ; Anthony Traill, Esq., 
ll.d., m.d., f.t.c.d., and Professor Dougherty, m.a., Assistant Commissioners. 

The Assistant Secretary, N. D. Murphy,, Junr., was in attendance. 


DRELINCOURT SCHOOL, ARMAGH. 


The Veiy Rev. Geo. A. Chadwick, d.d., 

5939. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — As Rector of 
Armagh, you are one of the trustees of the Drelin- 
court endowment ? — Yes. 

5940. You had some difliculty with the owner of the 
property out of which the county Down reutcharge is 
payable?-- Yes ; the agent began by asking for a report 
of how many boys ancl girls were attending the school, 
and requiring to be furnished with some other infor- 
mation as to the "management of the charity. We 
wrote to him declining as agent to furnish the 
miormation as a matter of right, but stating that if he 
wished for any other reason to get the information we 
shoulu be happy to give it to him. He then replied that 

e would not pay his “subscription ” any more. We 
ii r c ' ea l °f trouble in getting the title 
established, but in the end the Board of Charitable 
onahons and Bequests forced him to pay. 

941. Is it paid regularly ever since ? — Yes ; much 
more regularly than ever before, we get it at once. 


Dean of Armagh, sworn and examined. 

5942. How much do you get? — £100 a year Irish 
— £92 6s. 2 d. 

5943. Do you know in whom the legal right to the 
money is now vested? — Well, the advice given us by 
counsel, was that we would find it very difficult to 
prove our title, on account of the complications which 
time had introduced. There is in the same deed some 
money to be paid to a Huguenot congregation in 
Dublin, which has not been in existence for a consider- 
able time, and counsel said that if we endeavoured to 
prove our right, there were some legal difficulties, which 
I do not to pretend to understand, and we thought it 
better to appeal to the Commissioners of Charitable 
Donations and Bequests to establish our claim. 

5944. That £100 a year, Irish, appears to have been 
all that at any time was applicable to the school ? — 
Yes. 

5945. Does any part of this go to pay the £2 for 
the poor of Clonfeacle, and the £8 for the poor of 


Very Rev. 
George A. 
Chadwick, 


ft 
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Oct. i9 ami 46, Armagh, mentioned in the deed? — I pay the £2 to 

1886, the poor of Clonfeacle, and with regard to the £8 for 

Very Rev. the poor of Armagh, they I presume, are supposed to 

George A. got it in food and clothes. I pay the £2 a year 

Chadwick, an. p Qr p 00r Q f Clonfea.de to the Rev. Mr. M'Neece. 

5946. What other endowment have the schools ? — 
There are lands in the county Tyrone, of which 
the gross rental is £119 9s. 2d., expenses and out- 
goings £32 9s. 9c?., leaving the net income £86 19s. 5 d. 
or thereabouts. (Deeds handed in.) 

5947. What land have you now in Armagh, out 
of which you derive rents ? — Five acres thirty-seven 
perches, in all. 

5948. How much rent do you get for it? — We get 
altogether £37 8s. 5 d. 

5949. Do you know how it is held by the tenants ? 
— As town parks. 

5950. Who is your agent 1 — Mr. Gardner. 

5951. He lets it, I suppose, from year to year? — 
From time to time. 

5952. The deed vests it in the rector and his 
successors for ever ? — Yes. 

5953. What are the Tyrone lands?— -About 110 
acres held from the Archbishop, and Dean and Chapter 
of Armagh, in trust for ever. It was part of the 
“ Economy Estate.” The fee was sold by the Church 
Temporalities Commissioners in 1875, and purchased 
by me on behalf of the trustees of the Charity. 

5954. Mr. Naisii. — W as the rent payable in inspect 
of the Economy Lands that you purchased ? — Yes. 

5955. What sum did you pay? — £207 2s., being 
£31 3s. 3d. for arrears of rent, and £175 18s. 9 d. for 
purchase money. Of the £207 2s. I collected £110 
or £112 from my own people. Then a question was 
raised to whom the deed of conveyance should be made, 
and I wrote to the Church Commissioners to ask them 
to accept it, and they promised to lay it before their 
legal committee, but it has never been done. 

5956. Lord J ustice FitzGibbox. —Do you meau that 
the Temporalities Commissioners took your money, 
and never gave you the deed ? — They offered me the 
deed and asked me to whom should they grant it. 

5957. You say you raised £110 of the money by 
subscription — how did you raise the rest ?- — I raised it 
out of the Charity money. At that time we had tome 
little accumulations. 

595S After that you went to Chancery in 1882 ? — 
Yes, having a surplus, arising from the fact of putting 
the Schools under the National Board, which econo- 
mised the expenses very considerably, and greatly 
increased the efficiency of the schools. I then went 
to the Court of Chancery and got an order enabling 
me to put the Callan-street school on the same trusts, 
so that the children of the Callan-street school might 
share the benefit of the fund. The Callan-street 
school is now part and parcel of the Drelineourt 
Charity. 

5959. What do the lands of which 3 r ou bought the 
fee bring yon in ? — £82 0s. 9 d. 

5960. Who receives it? — Mr. Gardner, as agent 
for the trustees. The Primate and myself are co- 
trustees. 

5961. How are the lands let? — I do not know ; 
we made an amicable settlement with them under the 
Land Act. 

5962. Then they are tenants from year to year ? — 

5963. Your whole endowment consists first, of the 
school building : next, of town parks in Armagh, and 
third of the Tyrone estate? — Yes; I should men- 
tion that we were in Chancery in 1834 also, and that 
the whole of the ancient arrangements were swept 
away then. 

5964. You say the endowment is €179 a year? — 

5965. How is that £179 applied? Is it a free 
school ? — It is ; the children pay nothing, they get 
books and stationery free. 

a 


5966. What are the schoolmaster and 
paid ?— Including Mrs. Strong, whom we keep on^ 
a supernumerary, the salaries amount to £7l) •wv'h 
is the maximum figure allowed in the scheme. ’ ' Cl 

5967! £70 a year between the three ?— Yes 
then there is £10 for Callan-street. The mist* 
gets £10 in addition to what she is paid K- 
National Board. 1 J the 

5968. In addition to the salaries paid out of the 
endowment, they receive salaries from the Nation'll 
Board? — Yes. 

5969. What are these salaries? — I do not re- 
member. 

5970. Have they residences ?— The residence 
strictly speaking, belongs to the master, and if his- 
daughter were not the mistress she would have no 
residence. 

5971. But, as a matter of fact, the master his 
wife and daughter, all live together, and have a ’resi- 
dence in the school ? — Yes. 

5972. Do they get coals and candles? — I pay the 
gas bill, but what I pay for fuel is for the school and 
not for them. The whole sum I paid for coal' last 
year for the three schools was £9. 

5973. What is done with the balance, after paying 
the teachers and the coal and gas bill? — Clothef 
£79 16s. 3d. 


5974. You expend £79 16s. 6 J. for clothes? — Yes 
the clothes were substituted by the scheme in lieu of 
the board and maintenance originally contemplated • 
in lieu of that the provision first made was a “ whole- 
some repast,” or if they were found inconvenient, then 
clothes and rewards, and clothes were found the most 
convenient. 

5975. What other disbursements have you?— I 
paid last year charges in the Chancery suit, £127 19s. 
I had already paid the official fees, which brought it 
up to £200. 

5978. Professor Dougiieuty. — There is another 
subject about which I wish for some information— 
you have a choristers’ school in connection with the 
Cathedral? — Yes, but I am sorry to say I cannot give 
you much information about it. 

5977. Is it a day school? — It is. 

5978. Do you give an Intermediate education to 
the pupils attending it ? — Yes. 

5979. I suppose it is principally for the education of 
the choristers ? — Yes, it is only otherwise to a very 
limited extent. I give the master leave to take a 
few more pupils, simply in order to make the position 
more attractive to him, by the additional money he gets 
from them. 

5980. You are not able to tell us what number of 
pupils he receives ? — It is very small. It is not prac- 
tically in competition with any other school. 

5981. Lord Justice FitzGibbox. — Have you a copy 
of the Chancery Order of 1834? — Yes — Hands it in.) 

5 982. Was it under that scheme the institution was 
managed till 1882? —Yes. 

5983. Were there any boarders of late years?— 
There were not. I doubt whether there were ever 
any boardei-s. The report leaves the number to the 
discretion of the trustees, and their discretion amounted 
to none. 

I wish to mention that Mr. MacNeece con- 
ceives that he has a right under the original grant as 
the Rector of Clonfeacle, to nominate a boy and girl 
to bo clothed, boarded, and educated in the Drelin- 
court school. 1 do not want to deprive the Rev. Mr. 
MacNeece or the parishioners of Clonfeacle, of any 
legal rights they may have ; but we ought to know 
exactly what their rights are, and the then Rector o 
Clonfeacle gave his assent to the change which was 
made by the Court of Chancery. 

5984. Since that time have there been any appom 
ments made to the school by the Rectors of Dion- 
feacle ? — No, in fact, since that time there na'® 
been no boarders at all. I have heard that gills <■ > 
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D ot care for the promotion of being made kitchen 

® a gg 35 What brought you into Chancery in 1 882 — 
was it for the purpose of bringing the Callan-street 
Schools into the Charity ? — Yes, and because there was 
some doubt as to my right to place the schools under 
the National Board. Up to that time the teaching 
escribed was the course of National education befox-e 
Lord Derby’s change in it. I need xxot say that was 
found to be impracticable. Then they were put under 
the Kildare-street system, but that also was un- 
workable. I then determined to put them under the 
National Board, but some persons questioned whether 
I had the power ; so to settle the matter I applied to 
the' Court of Chancery. This (producing document) 
is the amended scheme dated July, 1882. 

5986. May 1 ask what that scheme cost you ? — The 
cost was heavy — it was over £200. 

5987. Paid oixt of the funds of the Charity ? — Yes, 
and they are now in debt to me for it. I undex-stand 
an order from the Commissioners of Charitable 
Donations and Bequests, which need xxot have cost 
us anything, would have done the same thing exactly. 

5988. An order by this Commissioxx would do the 

game 1 Yes ; 1 wish to say that, if it wex - e not 

unbecoming to modify the scheme so soon again, I 
think the subdivisions and limitations, of not exceeding 
£15 for this, and £20 for that, ax-e an unnecessary 
trammelling of the trustees. 

5989. Supposing you had a local governing body, 
acquainted with the needs of the establishment, you 
are of opinion they would be perfectly qualified to 
apply the money withoixt having to go to the Coux-t 
of Chancery whenever they wanted to go beyond £15 
or £20 ? — Certainly. At present, it is exxtirely in the 
hands of the Primate and myself. 

5990. Supposing the schools to be made independexxt 
and self managing, do you think it would be well to 
associate a certain number of representative persons 
on the managing body? — I would not have the 
slightest objection to see the select vestry, or any 
body representing the Church, managing it. 

5991. Professor Dougherty. — Or persons selected 
by the select vestry ? — Yes, or by the general vestry. 
It would relieve me from what is ixx some cases an 
unpleasant responsibility. 

5992. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — In your opinion, 
is it advantageous that the managing body should be 
clerical? — With regard to the property of the endow- 
ment, I consider it decidedly disadvantageous; and 
when we come to the Mall School, I am sorry to have 
to tell you that I cannot produce some of the title 
deeds. 

5993. Do you attribute that to the fact of the 
trustees being clerical? — I do, in this way, a clergy- 
man dies, and there is no one left to tell where the 
deeds are. We had the greatest difficulty, when we 
went to Chancery about the rentcharge the payment of 
which was disputed, in getting the requisite evidence. 

5994. Arising from the fact that there was only one 
trustee, and that one ex-officio ? — Yes, I think if there 
were a larger number of trustees, there never would 
have been a time when the continuity was broken. 

5995. Mr. Naish. — Would you have two ex-officio 
trustees, and three representative trustees ? — I think 

lat would be very useful, the assistance of a few 
business men would be most desirable. 

5996. Do you think that if you had a mixed body 
o governors — lay and clerical— you would get laymen 
r , ® interest in the school, and supplement the 
funds?— -Well, as the school stands at present we do 
not require much supplementing of the funds, unless 
™ e number attending it is largely increased. 

5997. You have no provision for boarders ? — No. 

* s ^ ie re an y provision in Armagh for orphan 

r destitute children who require maintenance as well 
Ornh W S - Yes » we have a v ery fine Protestant 


5999. Professor Dougherty. — I suppose you board Oct. io and 20 , 

out the children in connexion with that society ? — Yes. 188e - 

6000. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — A re any of the Rev. George A. 
children who are attending the Drelincourt schools Chadwick, d.d. 
children who have been maintained by that society ? 

— No, not one. 

6001. Are you able to say how the schools stand at 
present as to the numbers attending ? — In the male 
school there are sixty-eight on the roll, and the average 
attendance is fifty-eight. This is from the return sent 
in for the last half-year to the National Board. In 
the female school the number on the roll is seventy 
and the average attendance fifty-six. In Callan street 
there are fifty-seven on the x-oll, and the average 
attendance forty-nine — making a total of 195 on the 
roll, and an average attendance of 163. 

6002. What are the religious denominations of the 
children ? — Of the boys, out of sixty-eight there are 
sixty of the Church of Ireland and eight Dissenters. 

Of the seventy girls, sixty are Church of Ireland, and 
texx Dissentex-s. 

6003. What do you mean by Dissenters? — Protes- 
taixts of all denominatioxxs. There ax - e no Roman 
Catholics. 

6004. What are the numbers in the ixxfant school? 

— Of the fifty-seven children, fifty-three ax-e Church 
of Ireland and four Dissenters. 

6005. Then of the entix-e school over eighty per- 
cent. ax-e Church of Ireland ? — Yes, twenty-two out of 
195 are Dissenters. 

6006. Your teacher in the male school, I believe, 
was teacher in the school before it was placed uxxder 
the National Board? — Yes. 

6007. He passed a qualifiying examination, and 
went under the Board ? — Yes; he is a first-rate teacher, 
and Mr. Wingfield told me that only for a tremor in 
his hand, which injures his writing, he would have 
pressed him to go in for the prize which is given to 
the best master in the whole district. He was most 
reluctant to go under the Board, but he admits now 
that it has brought a lax-ge incx-ease in his income, and 
that it works well. 

6008. Have you a first-class teacher ixx the female 
school ? — N 0 , she is only second-class ; she passed second- 
class as soon as she could according to the rules, and I 
am certain she will pass the first-class as soon as she can. 

6009. Who is the teacher of the ixxfant school ? — 

Miss Robex-ts. 

6010. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I s that the Callan-stx-eet 
school ? — Yes. 

6011. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — S he is a second- 
class teacher, and px-eparing for first? — Yes, at the 
examination lxeld by the General Synod for the whole, 
of Ireland, she stood highest. She is a very competent, 
teacher. 

6012. With x-egax-d to the Callan-street schools, in. 
whom are the buildings vested ? — They are stated over 
the door to have beexx erected by the Ax-chbishop of' 

Armagh ; I do not know where the title deeds are. 

6013. Ax-e they vested in you ? — No, they ax-e vested 
in the Deaxx and Chaptex-. 

6014. They are oxx Church lands ? — Yes. 

6015. There is no difficulty in vesting them in the 
governing body of tlxe Drelincoux-t Charity, whatever it 
may be? — No, I believe there is none whatever. 

6016. Ax-e you liable to any x-exxt for it ? — No, thex-e 
is no x-ent. 

6017. Rev. J. MacNeece (Rector of Clonfeacle). — 

I wish to ask whether it is not the fact that the founder 
of the Charity, Dean Drelincourt, was also Rector of 
Clonfeacle, and lived there? — Yes. 

6018. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — W here is Clon- 
feacle ? — It is six miles from Armagh, near Benbux-b. 

The Dean was a pluralist and held both parishes. 

6019. Rev. J. MacNeece . — It would appear that 
after the death of Dean Drelincourt, his widow formed 
the design of establishing a school for the benefit of 
the pooi-, not only of Armagh, but of Cloixfeacle — is 
such the case? — Yes, certaixxly. 

2 C 
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Oct. 19 and 20, 6020. That appears from the deed ?— Yes. 

mo. 6021. To this end I believe she vested £2,226 Is. 

Rev. George A. in the purchase of a fee-farm rent in the county 
Chadwick, d.ij. Down 1 — I do not know what she paid, but I have 
handed in the deeds. 

6022. It appears on the deeds ? — Yes, I believe so. 

6023. The purchase was effected on the 27th July, 
1737, and Mrs. Drelincourt, it appears from the state- 
ment that has been read, after she had effected the 
purchase, made known her intentions to Hugh, the 
then Archbishop of Armagh, and the burgesses of the 
city of Armagh, and they united in making over to her 
by deed twenty acres of land near the city of Armagh, 
towards the endowment of the charity school which was 
about to be formed, the deed being executed on 25 th 
September, 1738 — are you aware that this deed is not 
forthcoming, and that it is said to have been lost 1 — 
We fully admit, and there is no difficulty whatever in 
establishing the fact, that the Rector of Clonfeaole 
was entitled under the original deed to nominate to 
the school one boy and one girl. 

6024. What I hold is this, and I want to 
know whether the Dean of Armagh will demur to 
it ; — that we have not only a legal claim to the £2 
a year which was to be paid to the Rector and 
Churchwardens of Clonfeacle, for the poor of that 
parish, and which we have received up to the present, 
but I would ask the Dean whether we have not on 
the face of the documents, a right to such sum of 
money as would maintain and educate two children 
nominated by the Rector and Churchwardens of Clon- 
feacle? I believe we have, and the fact is recognised 
in every document that has been presented here by 
the Dean. It is recognised also in every statement 
which the Dean’s solicitor has made to the Com- 
missioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests. 
I look upon it as a fraud to attempt to deprive us of 
that. 

6025. Lord Justice FitzGibbon (to Mr. MacNeece). 
— The amount originally granted was £122 a year, 
of which £2 was to go to the poor of Clonfeacle, £8 
to the poor of Armagh, £90 to the school, and the 
remainder to the French congregation, but for some 
reason the entire £122 has not been paid ? — Yes, I 
admit that. 

6026. The question is whether the £2 was part of 
what has ceased to be paid ? 

Very Rev. Dean Chadwick. — We have always paid 
the £2. 

Rev. Mr. MacNeece. — Of the sum granted £90 was 
to go to the Drelincourt school, £2 to the poor of 
Clonfeacle, and £8 to the poor of Armagh, and you 
will observe that Clonfeacle takes precedence of 
Armagh in every one of the documents. 

6027. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — What the trustees 
are getting now is £100 a year Irish, and of that £100 
a year £90 goes to the school, £2 is paid to you for 
the poor of Clonfeacle, and £8 is given to the poor of 
Armagh, and as long as they continue to get the £100 
a year, they must continue to pay the £2 a year to 
you ? — Yes, that has always been paid. 

Very Rev. Dean Chadwick. — The Rev. Mr. 
MacNeece has asked me whether in my opinion he has 
not a right as Rector of Clonfeacle, to such a sum of 
money out of the endowment as would suffice to support 
two pupils. I say he has no right to anything of the 
sort ; because even supposing it was the intention in 
the original deed, it has been assigned away and ex- 
tinguished by the Chancery proceedings. 

Rev. Mr. MacNeece. — I submit there was no power 
in any of the parties to the Chancery proceedings to 
do that. 

Very Rev. Dean Chadwick. — Those two pupils that 
you got a right of nominating were two out of a 
stated number of pupils. The trust funds are not 
sufficient to maintain that number, and therefore if 
you ask for any right it must be pro rata — not for two 
out of twenty, when the endowment wont bear twenty. 
If anything is to be given, what I think would be fair 


is this not to give Clonfeacle the sum i C u ieS entv 
the support and education of two pupils, but that 
portion of the endowment which would be to Ah' 
entire as two would be to forty, that is to 
twentieth of the entire. one 

Rev. Mr. MacNeece.— That is what we ask 

Very Rev. Dean Chadwick.— Mind, I do not admit 
that my friend has any claim at all. 

6023. Rev Dr. Molloy. You Mlmit that m*, 
the original scheme the parish of Clonfeacle was entitled 
to nominate two pupils ?— Yes, but the endowment is 
not now adequate to do that, and therefore to giv 
them now a sum sufficient to maintain and ed„iL! 
two pupils would be unfair. 

Rev. Mr. MacNeece. — We do not ask that. We 
only ask for one-twentieth. 

6029. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— T hat question 
was before the Court of Chancery in 1 834. There is 
no doubt the original scheme was for a boarding school 
of twenty boys and twenty girls. That scheme was 
abandoned and it was altered into a day school 
Originally the Rector of Clonfeacle had the right of 
nominating one of the twenty boys and one of the 
twenty girls, but of course children from Clonfeacle 
could not go to a day school in Armagh, and they 
got the then Rector of Clonfeacle to consent to this 
decree of the Court of Chancery which binds every 
body. 

Rev. Mr. MacNeece. — I hold that the nomination 
of the two pupils vests in the Rector and Church- 
wardens for the time being, and that my action and 
the action of my Churchwardens does not bind my 
successors. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — No, but the decree of 
the Court of Chancery does. 

Rev. Mr. MacNeece. — I believe there is a rule— I 
think it is called the “ Cy Pres ” doctrine, that when 
any thing of the nature of charity cannot be carried 
out, the Court will carry it out as near as it can, on 
the same lines. Of course it would be impossible for 
children from Benburb or Clonfeacle to derive any 
benefit from a day school at Armagh, and I would ask 
that the intentions of the founder of the Charity shall 
be carried out as nearly as circumstances will permit, 
and I hope the Dean will not offer any objection to 
what I am about to suggest : that the fair proportion 
of the endowment shall be given to Benburb school. 
We have an excellent school at Benburb. It has a 
science department in connexion with the South 
Kensington Institution, and the examiner who was 
deputed to inspect it reports very favourably of the 
progress made by the pupils. A good many were 
awarded certificates, and I had the pleasime of award- 
ing the teacher £25 as the result cf the examination. 

6030. Loi-d J ustice FitzGibbon. — What do you say, 
Dr. Chadwick, to the proposal to apply a portion of 
the income of the endowment for the benefit of the 
Benburb school ? 

Very Rev. Dr. Chadwick. — I leave it entirely to 
the Commissoners to judge whether the Benburb 
school has a claim on the endowment. We do not 
wish to quarrel with Mr. MacNeece about it. I do 
not suppose that I am the best judge of the matter; 
neither do I imagine that Mr. MacNeece is the best 
judge. It is for the Commissioners to consider. 

6031. Rev, Dr. Molloy. — The extreme claim 
would be one-twentieth of the endowment? — Yes, 
one-twentieth of the income of the endowment ; but 
whether the Benburb school is one that comes within 
the principle of the endowment is a question for you 
to decide. 

The Rev. Henry M‘Neece, c.c., Armagh. — I just 
wish to mention with regard to this school, I do not 
know what may be the effect of recent enactments, 
but it appears to me that of the endowments of the 
school, we would have a right to a portion. I find a 
portion of the endowment was granted by the Cor- 
poration of Armagh. 

6032. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — It appears that 
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the Archbishop of Armagh had an interest in the 
lid— whether as landlord or tenant does not appear, 
i t]jat the Corporation of Armagh had some other 
interest, and that the two joined in giving the land to 
the school. It turned out, however, that as regards 
a portion of the land so given the Archbishop had no 
nower to part with it, and they then got five acres 
from the Archbishop of land that he had a private 
right to let. 

Rev. II. M'Neece . — 1 have not had recourse to any 
of the documents which have been read, but in 
Stewart’s History of Armagh there is a reference to 
the matter, and in the Statistical Survey of the county 
of Armagh, made in 1802 or 1803 for the Royal 
Dublin Society, it is stated that a charter school was 
founded in Armagh in 1758, to which the Primate 
and Corporation of Armagh gave twenty acres of land 
for ever free of rent. Now, whatever portion of the 
land was given by the Corporation of Armagh, they 
■rave it in their corporate capacity, and as the funds of 
the Corporation were contributed by all sections of 
the people, I submit the Catholics of Armagh have a 
claim to a portion of it. 

6033. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — As to whatever 
was given by the Corporation out of public property, 
there is no doubt a good deal to be said as to your 
having a claim. 

Rev. 11. M'Neece. — Furthermore, I say, that what 
the Bishop gave he gave in his Corporate capacity 
and out of the property of the now disestablished 
Church, and that it also should be public property. 

6034. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I am afraid you 
can make nothing of that, for Bishops had power by 
law to let land to any persons on leases for certain 
terms, and you may be aware that very large estates 
were carved out of the Church lands by so letting them 
on renewable leases. There was an interest, no 
doubt, left in the public behind the leases ; but the 
leases themselves were private property. The re- 
versionary interests were all sold under the Church 
Act by the Church Temporalities Commissioners, and 
Dean Chadwick says that he purchased the interest in 
that way, by collecting £100 odd from his own people, 
'and paying the remainder out of the funds of the 
Charity. 

6035. Mr. Naish. — I understand your claim to be 
this : that whatever portion of the endowment came 
from public sources, you think the Catholics are en- 
titled to a share of it? 

Rev. H. M'Neece. — Yes. 

6036. You do not make any claim to the private 
foundation ? 

Rev. H. M'Neece. — No. 

6037. Mr. Naish. — What came from the Corpora- 
tion was from a public source, and you also say that 
what the Archbishop gave was from public pro- 
perty. 

Rev. II. M'Neece. — Yes. 

6038. l ord Justice FitzGibbon. — We have had 
several of these cases before us, in which some small 
portion of property from public sources was given in 
aid of a comparatively large private foundation. In 
many such cases, we could not disturb the whole, for 
the sake of the small part. Wherever it is possible 
we will extend the application of the public money ; 
but we must also do the best we can for the CLarity. 

Rev. II. M'Neece . — Has not the Incorporated 
Society a voice in the matter ? 

6039. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The only power 
they had was to make regulations for the school in 
matters the Dean had left undone. 

Rev. II. M'Neece . — When Lord Rosse’s Commis- 
sion sat, and from the evidence laid before that Com- 


mission, I infer our claim was acknowledged to a cer Oct. 19 and 20 . 

tain extent, because it was said then by the master ! 

of the school that its benefits would be distributed Rev George A. 
to all, independent of their religion, and when ques- Chadwick, d.d. 
tioned whether Catholics got any benefit from it, he 
said no, they never remained long enough in atten- 
dance to receive it — that was the reason he alleged 
for the Catholics not participating in the endowment ; 
that they never attended long enough in the school. 

Very Rev. Dean Chadwick. — That had reference 
merely to the presents of clothes, which were distri- 
buted amongst the children according to their atten- 
dance at the school. The master brings me at the 
close of every year a statement of the attendance of 
the children, and any boy who has attended a cer- 
tain number of days gets a pair of boots, and any 
boy who has attended a certain larger number of 
times gets a suit of clothes. I may mention that the 
statement laid before me by the master simply gives 
me the names of the boys, and the number of times 
each has attended the school. He never marks what 
religion they are. 

6040. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — T he Managers of the 
school are Protestants, but you are willing to receive 
Catholic pupils ? 

Very Rev. Dr. Chadwick. — Yes, if they came, it 
is a National school, and we would be bound to re- 
ceive them. 

6041. Professor Dougherty. — I believe the only 
attempt you make to carry out the industrial educa- 
tion contemplated in the scheme is by payment of 
apprentice fees ? 

Very Rev. Dean Chadwick. — Yes. May I point 
out to you that the industrial education contem- 
plated was specified to be instruction in weaving, and 
agriculture ; weaving comes first, and since steam 
power came into use for weaving, hand weaving, so 
far from being a desirable occupation, has become the 
very lowest drudgery. 

6042. You do not think it would be useful to re- 
vive industrial education in connection with the 
school? — I do not. 

6043. What about instruction in agriculture? — 

We should have to keep land on our hands if we 
attempted to give instruction in agriculture — I do 
not think that it would be wise. 

6044. Do you find it useful to exercise the power 
of giving apprentice fees ? — Yes, we do exercise that 
to a small extent, but it is limited to £15 a year by 
the scheme, to that extent it is certainly useful. 

6045. Would you recommend it to be continued in 
any new scheme? — Yes. 

6046. Would it be desirable to have the power to 
send a boy of ability from the Drelincourt school to a 
higher school ? — It might. I have said, I think, that 
subdivision of the power of the trustees in dealing 
with the endowment into small sums for this and that 
— limiting them to so much a year for repairs, and so 
much a year for apprentice fees, and so much for 
each purpose is, in my opinion, a mistake. I think 
gentlemen who are fit to manage a school ought to be 
able to distribute the expenditure in the best way 
for the benefit of the institution. I have great faith 
in making a scheme as elastic as possible. 

6047. Mr. Naish. — I see one of the things pro- 
vided for by the scheme of 1882 was agriculture; has 
that been carried out ? — No, I think the idea was that 
the National schoolmaster might be able to give in- 
struction in agriculture, but it was never carried 
out. 

6048. Substantially it is a primary school at present? 

— It is, and it does an admirable work amongst the 
poorest class in Armagh. 
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Oct . 19 and 20, 

— MALL SCHOOL, ARMAGH. 


The Yery Rev. Geo. A. Chadwick , D.r„ Dean of Armagh, sworn and examined. 


n° r5 r'L°'i'.. • 6019. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You have some 

r. a me . title deeds of the Mall school ? — Yes, I produce 

the title deed of the land on which the schoolhouse 
was built. 

6050. It was stated at a former Commission that 
the building cost £2,000 ? — Yes, that was done by 
Primate Stewart ; and at the same time he made over 
to the trustees by deed some house property in the 
town, and a sum of £969. 

6051. Mr. Naish. — Was that private property! — 
Yes, it was all plainly his own. 

6052. Have you got the deed by which ho conveyed 
the house property to the trustees ? — I have not. I 
know he gave the house property to the Dean and 
Chapter of Armagh by deed of 7th November, 1820, 
and £969 4s. of Government stock. The house 
property consists of two houses in Armagh, one of 
which produces a rent of £55 7s. 9 d. and the other 
£29 2s. 

6053. How are they held ? — I do not know anything 
about the title. 

6054. Is there any rent paid for them ? — Yes : ever 
since I came to Armagh, I have been trying to get 
the title deed, but my predecessor is dead ; and the 
gentleman who preceded him knows nothing about 
it, and has never seen it. 

6055. You are in receipt of the rents and profits! 
— Yes. 

6056. Where is the money that was given by the 
deed ! — The money is in Government stock in the 
names of the Dean and Chapter. 

6057. The dividends are paid half-yearly, I suppose, 
to the Dean and chapter 1 — Yes. 

6058. How many persons do the Dean and Chapter 
consist of! — Nine altogether. There is a power of 
attorney to the Provincial Bank in Dublin, which 
draws the money, and sends it to the bank here — the 
Dean endorses the cheque, and the Rector endorses it, 
and gets the money. The Dean and Chapter are 
simply trustees to hand over the money to the Rector. 

6059. The Mall school is a National school! — It is. 

6060. Are you the Manager 1 — I am as Rector, not 
as Dean. 

6061. Supposing a Governing Body to be formed, 
is there any reason why there should not be the same 
body for the Drelincourt school and the Mall school ! 
— None whatever ; unless, perhaps, they might take 
it into their heads that the finances might be mixed 
— I think it would be better to make some slight 
difference, to make it plain that they were different 
trusts. 

6062. You would not want two corporate bodies in 
the same parish, would you! — No ; perhaps not. 

6063. As far as you know, there would be no objec- 
tion to both schools being under the same body ! — No. 

6064. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Keeping the trusts 
distinct! — Yes; of course they should be kept 
distinct. 

6065. Have you any return of the attendance at 
the Mall school! — Yes. In the male school the total 
number on the roll is 87, and the average attendance 
63. It has been considerably higher than that, and 
will be higher again. In the female school the total 
number on the roll is 82, average attendance 63. In 
the infant school the number on the roll is 70, the 
average attendance 75. Total on the roll in the three 
schools 276, average attendance 205. 

6066. Mr. Naish. — What is the income of the 
Mall school! — £55 7s. 9 d. and £29 2s. 


6067. That is £84 9s. 9c l. altogether? Yes 

6068. How is that applied ?— In keeping the bm'hl 
ings in order, which it barely succeeds in doin* a f l' 
paying the salaries of the master and mistress 

6069. Are there fees charged to the children ?— Ve 

small fees. ies > 

6070. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — We visited 

school at Holy wood the other day, where there was* 
supplementary endowment from the National Board* 1 
and certain fees were charged which were applied to 
teaching natural philosophy, and obtaining more 
qualified teachers— do you think the scheme oueht 
to allow you to do that in the Mall school ?— Id 0 
not think so ; the school is always in debt, and we 
had to wipe it out by a collection some time a»o 
We pay our master £35 a year, and we pay the 
mistress also. J 

6071. Is he a first class master? — Yes; when we 
put the school under the Board, Dr. Newell said “I 
will give you a first class master, but I won’t give 
him to you unless you give him a good supplement.” 

6072. What class of people send their children to 
the school ? — Respectable middle class people. 

6073. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — At present you do not 
give an industrial training to the children in either 
of the schools ? — We do not. 

6074. You have no objection that power should be 
given to the trustees in the scheme to provide such 
education if at any time it should be found desirable 
to do so ? — Certainly not ; I am in favour of givin« the 
largest power possible to trustees whom you can trust. 

6075. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Would there be 
any disadvantage in having the Rector and Dean of 
Armagh ex-officio members of the Governing Body? - 
None whatever. 

6076. The Dean and Chapter appear to have a 
connexion with the Mall schools, and none with the 
other ? — I do not see any objection to having them 
ex-officio members. 

6077. Have you any laymen on the Board of 
Mangement of the Cathedral ? — We have. We have 
a Board answering to a select vestry'. 

6078. Would the Dean, the Rector, and lay 
representatives from the Cathedral Board form a good 
Board of Management? — Well, 1 do not think that 
would be fair. Though I would be glad to see the 
Cathedral represented, I do not think it would be 
right — I think the parish would have reason to com- 
plain, for I think its influence should decidedly 
preponderate on the Board. I think the registered 
vestry of St. Mark’s Church are the class of men who 
would understand better what was wanted in connexion 
with the school. 


6079. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I suppose you consider 
the Cathedral would be sufficiently represented by the 
Primate and the Dean? — Yes. I think the moral 
weight is in favour of a preponderating representation 
from the parish. 

6080. Mr. Naish. — Has search been made for the 
missing deed? — Yes; I have searched everywhere 
for it. 

6081. To whom was it made? — To the Dean and 
Chapter. The late Dean does not remember ever 
seeing it, and he handed over the papers he had to me 
and it is not amongst them, and I have also asked in 
the Diocesan Registry here, but they know nothing 
about it. I have also written to Mr. Wade, who was 
here many years, but he never saw it. 
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The Rev. James MacNeece, Rector of Clonfeacle, sworn and examined. 


Oct. 19 and 2 
1889. 


6082 Lord Justice FitzGi bbon.— H ow long are you 
Rector of Clonfeacle ? — Since 1872. 

6083 What is the character of the school at Ben- 
burb C It is a National school. 

6084. You teach agriculture in it 1 ? — Yes. Both 

practical and theoretical. 

* 6085 Is there any land attached to the school f — 


60S6?" What is the practical agricultural teaching ? 

Instruction in the rotation of crops, and scientific 
agricultural instruction. 

°6087. Can you tell us the numbers attending ? — 
Yes - the entire number on the roll is 79 ; and the 
average attendance 51 for the last quarter; average 
attendance last month, 59 ; number of agricultural 
pupils on roll, 33. I may mention that there is a large 
weaving factory, of which Messrs. M'Kean are the 
owners°on the Blackwater, close to Benburb, and the 
“ half timers ” always attend the school. 

6088. What means have you for the support of the 
school?— Mr. Bruce gives a subscription of £ 10 to the 
male school, and .£10 to the female; and that, and 
the fees of the pupils, form the endowment. 

6089. Who is the owner of the land ? — Mr. James 


jjruce. 

6090. Did he give you the site ? — No ; the estate 
belonged to Lord Powerscourt, and he afterwards sold 
it to Mr. Bruce. I believe Lord Powerscourt built 
the schools, and there is a certain amount of land 
attached — an acre and a half or so. Lord Powerscourt 
gave it to the school free of rent, and when he was 
about to dispose of the estate, he wrote to the Com- 
missioners of National Education, nominating me as 
patron of the schools. I may mention that my pre- 


decessor was opposed t-o the system of National j> eVi j ames 
education. I never was, and my first act was to put MacNeece. 
my schools under the National Board. 

6091. I believe the majority are coming over to 
your way of thinking now ? — I believe so. At all 
events, I had no objection to become the patron of 
the schools under the Board, and as Lord Powerscourt 
found it very inconvenient to continue patron, I 
accepted the appointment. 

6092. And the Rector in succession to you, I 
presume, would be recognized as patron ? — Yes ; if he 
was willing to act. 

6093. Professor Dougherty. — They are not 
parochial schools, in the ordinary sense ? — No ; there 
is a parochial school-house in Benburb, which I use as 
a lecture room. 

6094. Are there schools in the parish connected 
with any other Protestant denomination? — I know 
there are none in the town of Benburb. 

6095. Is the agricultural department in your school 
successful? — It is, and the reports of the Inspector 
are invariably satisfactory ; and I submit it would be 
carrying out the intention of the founder of the 
Drelincourt charity to give us a portion of the 
endowment. 

6096. From your knowledge of the neighbourhood 
would you say that the school is appreciated by the 
farmers of the locality? — Certainly. I would ask 
you to examine Mr. M'Kean who will tell you that 
in his opinion the scientific and practical teaching of 
agriculture is about the most important part of the 
whole business of the school. I would also ask you 
to examine the master of the school. 


Samuel Robinson sworn and examined. 


6097. Mr. Naish. — Are you the headmaster of the 
Benburb school? — I am. 

6098. How long have you filled that position ? — 
Not quite fifteen years. 

6099. How many boys have you now attending 
it ?— There ai'e ninety -seven on the roll ; the average 
attendance for the last quarter was fifty-one. 

6100. How long has it been under the National 
Boai’d ? — As far as I know it was under the Board 
four years before my time. 

6101. Wliat is the course ot instruction? — All the 
subjects taught in ordinary National schools, with 
a class in mathematics, and science classes of which 
Mr. M'Kean is chairman, in which we teach agri- 
culture, mathematics, sound, light, and heat, and 
magnetism, and electricity. 

6102. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Are these classes con- 
ducted under a committee of which Mr. M'Kean is 
chairman ? — Y es. 

6103. Professor Dougherty. — Are they evening 
classes ? — Yes. 

6104. Mr. NAisn. — What is taught to the boys 
attending the agricultural class ? — Professor Baldwin’s 
book on Practical Farming is used in the instruction. 

6105. That is the class-book 1—Y es. 

6106. Is any practical instruction given? — Yes, 
we Ming the pupils out upon the land when any 
Pratically important matter is, going on. 

6107. What land do you mean 1 — The land adjoin- 
ing the school. 

6108. Does it belong to the school? — It does. 

6109. What is the extent of it ? — Two acres. 

6110. How many boys attend the class? — Thirty- 

6111. Do they all belong to the neighbourhood?— 
Yes. 

6112. Do any of them afterwards engage as 
stewards? — Well, we had one who went to Glasnevin, 
and took a place there by public examination, but he 


was not successful in getting a situation. He was a Samuel 
most promising young man. He has since gone to E °6>us.>n. 
America. A number of the others are farmers’ sons. 

6113. Do they go back to their own farcns after 
going through the course? — They do, and they 
acknowledge the benefit they have received from our 
instruction in many cases. 

6114. What length of time is devoted each day 
to agricultural teaching? — Half an hour a day is 
devoted to the theoretical instruction ; and practical 
instraetion is given during play hours, or in the 
mornings and evenings to pupils of the day school. 

6115. What is paid by the boys? — The fees vary 
according to the ability of the parties to pay. One or 
two pay 10s. a quarter ; and they vary from that down 
to Is. Some of them are quite unable to pay, and in 
such cases we do not charge fees at all. 

61 1C. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Where did you get your 
own training in agriculture ? — At South Kensington. 

I took a first class distinction in agriculture there. I 
was also trained under the Board at Glasnevin Model 
Farm. 

6117. How long were you at Glasnevin? — Four 
months and a half. During the time I was in train- 
ing under the Board, we attended at Glasnevin to 
receive practical instruction in agriculture. 

6118. When the boys go out on the farm, do all 
who are learning agxicultui’e go out together, or do 
they go in batches? — We bi’ing them all together 
with us. 

6119. Do you give them theoretical instruction 
apart from the work on the farm, or do you give both 
together out of doors? — Theoretical instruction is 
given regularly daily ; the other is given only oc- 
casionally. 

6120. Professor Dougherty. — Are all the boys who 
attend the evening classes in attendance also at the 
day school ? — No. 

6121. Are any of the boys who attend the agri- 
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cultural classes in the day school 1 — Yes. 

6122. Does dairy farming constitute part of your 
course on agriculture 1 — It does, to some extent. We 
have two cows. 

6123. Do you give practical instruction in the cul- 
tivation of flax 1 — Nothing, except the theory. We 


do not cultivate it. Our place is too small for fl 
Instruction is given as to when flax should be take ' " 
up, and how it should be treated. The subject is fi.iu 
dealt with in Professor Baldwin’s work on farmin ^ 
which is the text book the boys are instructed in 

6124. Do you teach chemistry ? — No. 


Robert 

M'Kean. 


Robert M l Kean sworn and examined. 


6125. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are one of 
the Committee of the agricultural school at Benburb ? 
— I am. 

6126. We wish to learn how your school is 
managed ? — There was a committee appointed in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the South Kensington 
Institution. According to their rules, it must be 
managed by a committee of people residing in the 
neighbourhood, and of course they must be persons 
having no interest in the pupils, beyond their welfare, 
they must not be parents of the pupils, or in any way 
related to them. 

6127. — How is the Committee constituted? — They 
are some of the principal persons living in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

6128. Who got them together? — The master of 
the school called upon a number of gentlemen residing 
in the neighbourhood, and asked them to consent to 
act on the committee. He then furnished the names, 
as they must be approved of by the South Kensington 
Institution. 

6129. When do you meet ? — At the commencement 
of the session, and arrange with the master as to the 
lectures and instruction to be given, and during the 
course it is supposed that the committee will call 
occasionally, and see how the instruction is going on, 
and when the examinations are going on, two mem- 
bers of the committee must be in charge of the 
examinations, with the Inspector. 

6130. Do you find the classes useful ? — Yes, Icon 
sider them very useful. I was not in favour of science 
classes at first, until something really practical for the 
neighbourhood was introduced into it. It was only 
lately that agriculture was added to the course of 
instruction. Since that has been done a very suc- 
cessful class has been formed. 

6131. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Are you satisfied that 
the agricultural class is a benefit to the neighbour- 
hood ? — I believe it is. 

6132. Professor Dougherty. — How long is it in 
operation ? — Only three years — too short a time for 
any one to expect results from it. But as far as I can 
iudge, from the interest taken in it by the farmers’ 
sons of the neighbourhood, and the people generally, 
ibis certain in the end to result in good. I am 
informed that the pupils have been endeavouring to 
put the principles and information they have acquired 
at the school into practice on their own farms. 

6133. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — You think that when 
the pupils return to their own farms, they will carry 
out the principles they have learned at the school? — Ido. 

6134. They will work with greater intelligence in 
consequence of the knowledge they have acquired ? — 
Certainly. 

6135. And therefore with greater profit and advan- 
tage?— Yes. 

6136. The agricultural class is in connection with. 
South Kensington ? — Yes. 

6137. Do you get results fees? — The teacher gets 
result fees. Last year he had twenty- seven boys in for 
examination, and out of the twenty-seven, twenty-one 
obtained certificates. 

6138. I suppose it is optional with the pupils to 
enter the class or not ? — Perfectly voluntary. 

6139. We may infer that the agricultural class is 
popular from the large number that attend it ? — Yes, 
and it is gaining in popularity. 

6140. With regard to the classes in physical 


science, I think you teach sound, light, and heat 1 !— 
Yes. 

6141. Have the people taken an interest in these 
classes ? — There is an interest taken in them, but not 
the same that there is in the agricultural class. 

6142. I suppose they do not find these subjects so 
immediately profitable? — Yes, they are not so im- 
mediately profitable, nor are they so interesting to the 
class of people who attend our classes, because we 
are largely an agricultural district. 

6143. Agricultural education is suited to the wants 
of the people, and they appreciate it?— Yes ; of course 
the other subjects are useful, too, but not of such 
immediate interest to our people. 

6144. What number had you in attendance in the 
classes on sound, light, and heat ? — If I mistake not 
there were twenty-seven, but our teacher, Mr. 
Robinson, can give you the information. 

Mr. Robinson. — There were only nine in the class 
on sound, light, and heat, but there were twenty-seven 
in magnetism and electricity. They appear to take 
more interest in magnetism and electricity than in the 
other subjects, probably because we perform some 
nice experiments. 

6145. Have you apparatus ? 

Mr. Robinson. — Yes, the committee have provided 
some excellent apparatus. 

6146. Did you get assistance from the South Ken- 
sington department in purchasing the apparatus?-- 
Yes. 

6147. How much have you expended on apparatus? 

Mr. M‘Kean . — I do not know ; it has been procured 

at different times. 

Mr. Robinson. — We expended, I should say, close 
on <£40, of which we got half from the department. 

6148. Did you get the apparatus from London?— 
Some from London and some from Dublin. The de- 
partment sent us a list of what they recommended us 
to get, and for which they would be willing to contri- 
bute the expense. 

6149. Have you any difficulty in keeping up 
the classes? — None in keeping up the agricul- 
tural class ; there is a difficulty in keeping up the 
science class, and providing funds for those instru- 
ments. 

6150. May I ask in what business are you engaged ? 
— I am engaged in the linen manufacture. 

6151. Professor Dougherty. -Is there any need in 
Ulster for technical instruction as regards the treat 
ment of flax ? — The greatest need in the world. Great 
waste occurs in the treatment of flax — not so much in 
the cultivation as in scutching, when prepared for the 
mill, and in being prepared for market. 

6152. Is there room for improvement in the method 
of watering flax and laying it on the grass?— I do not 
think there is ; I think so far as that is concerned, the 
people have a fair knowledge of the mode of treat- 
ment. 

6153. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I find the average atten- 
dance at the school is small, in comparison with t e 
number on the roll — how do you account for that . 

Mr. Robinson.— A number Of the boys attending tke 
school are sons of farmers in the neighbourhood, air 
owing to the employment Messrs. M‘Kean and othe 
give, the farmers sometimes find it necessary to keep 
their sons at home to assist on the farms. 

6154. Your average attendance is only fifty -011 > 
and the number on the roll is niney-seveu ?— Yes. 
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6155- Does the season make a difference ? — Yes ; 
our worst quarter is the harvest quarter, because the 
farmers keep the boys at home. There is a great dif- 
ference between a town and country population as 
regards attendance. 

The Very Rev. Dean Chadwick . — I wish to mention, 
in order that T may not be misunderstood, as I said I 
did not include Roman Catholics under the term “ dis- 
senters,” that there are three Roman Catholics attend- 
ing the Mall school. I also wish to correct an answer 
I gave when I stated that Mr. Strong did not teach 
agriculture. I am informed that he does teach theo- 
retical agriculture. 


6156. Professor Dougherty. — I suppose the ma- Oct. 19 and 20 , 
jority of these children whom you call dissenters are 1S86 - 
Presbyterians? RoberT" 

Dean Chadwick. — Yes ; the Wesleyans have a very M'Kean. 
thriving and prosperous school of their own. 

Professor Dougherty. — It would be convenient, 

Mr. Dean, if you designated the children as Presby- 
terians instead of as dissenters. 

The inquiry was then adjourned till Thursday, 21st 
October, at Monaghan. 


PUBLIC SITTINGS— THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21st, 1886. «*tu« 

At the Courthouse, Monaghan. 

Present: — The Right Hon. Lord Justice FitzGibbon, and the Right Hon. John Naish, Judicial Com- 
missioners ; and the Rev. Gerald Molloy, d.d., d.sc., f.r.u.i. ; Anthony Traill, Esq., ll.d., m.d., 
f.t.o.d., and Professor Dougherty, m.a., Assistant Commissioners. 

The Assistant Secretary, N. D. Murphy, Junr., was in attendance. 


Lord Justice FitzGibbon made an opening statement. 


MONAGHAN DIOCESAN SCHOOL.* 


6157. Mr. Shaw. — I appear on behalf of the 
governing body of the Monaghan Diocesan School. 
This is a typical case of the benefits which may 
accrue to a school from having a local board of 
management, composed of people who take a personal 
interest in it, and who being on the spot are able to 
look after it. This school was left derelict on the 
transfer of Mr. Hime to Foyle College, and at the 
time the committee took charge of it the buildings 
were in utter disrepair.. We shall give evidence as 
to the condition of the premises. 

The governing body is composed of eight gentle- 
men, all of whom are locally interested in the success 
of the school. The Chairman is Lord Rossmore, the 
Lord of the Manor ; and the other members are the 
Bishop of Cloglier, who was at that time Rector of 
Monaghe a ; the Rev. Mr. Allison, Presbyterian 
Minister ; Colonel Jesse- Lloyd, j.p. ■ and Mr. Harry 
Rogers, j.p., representing the Church of fre- 
Lnd, and three Presbyterian gentlemen, Mr. 
Henry, Mr. Bryans, and Mr. M‘ William. These 

gentlemen took the school and appointed a master. 
Ihey hold the premises from the Commissioners of 
Education, who gave them no covenant for title, and 
had power to eject them at six months’ notice ; and 
they did not even bind themselves to give six months’ 
notice, because it is in the agreement that if at any 
time the) should be compelled to eject them without 
any notice they are not to be responsible. Under 
that precarious tenure the committee have expended 
o’onn t le f^ool premises a sum of considerably over 

UU, and taking into consideration what they have 
paid for masters’ salaries and other expenses, they 
have spent over £500. The school has become an 
extremely successful one; and though, undoubtedly, 
that success is very much owing to the efficiency 
and zeal of Mr. MacCulloeh, the present head- 
master, yet the Board of Management have had 
something to say to the success of the school, in this 
way, that the first master they appointed turned out 
to be not suitable for the post, and the school was 
rapidly declining under his mastership, but the board 
were able, quietly, and without any trouble, by the 
expenditure of about £50 to get rid of him and to 
appoint a more efficient master. Tho committee are 
of opinion that if the school had been under the con- 


trol of a central body in Dublin or Belfast, in all Mr. Shaw, 
probability that head-master would be there down to 
the present time, and probably they never would have 
got rid of him. This gentleman was in office for two 
years, and the governors had guaranteed his salary 
for three years at £200 a year, but they compounded 
with him and got rid of him in that way. Now, the 
committee are of opinion that they ought to be made 
an entirely independent body. They do not wish to 
be under the control of any central body. They wish 
to have complete control, and to manage the school as 
they have hitherto done, free from interference. I 
may mention that they asked the Roman Catholic 
Bishop, the Most Rev. Dr. Donnelly, to join them, 
but he declined to have anything to do with a school 
conducted on non-sectarian principles. The school is 
under Protestant management, four of the com- 
mittee are Episcopalians, and four Presbyterians, and 
they are working with the greatest harmony, and I 
am told there has not been the slightest friction, nor 
‘ even the appearance of it, since the committee was 
formed ; and that the dangers that have been pre- 
dicted in some quarters, as likely to result from mixed 
bodies representing different Protestant denomina. 
tions not workiug harmoniously together, have never 
arisen so far as the Monaghan school is concernea. 

The Committee ask you to incorporate them, making 
such arrangements for their succession, and the 
election of new members on the death or retirement 
of the existing members, as you may deem expedient. 

They ask you to vest the buildings in them, because it 
is not a thing men cun be expected to go on doing, 
expending money on premises of which they have no 
tenure whatever. 

6158. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — A re you in a 
position to tell us what the title to the site is 1 

Mr. Shaw . — I understand the premises are held 
under lease from the Rossmore family, for the pur- 
poses of education. The Clare-street Commissioners 
say the premises are vested in them. I believe there 
is some dispute between them and Lord Rossmore, as 
to the exact state of the title at present. The Com- 
mittee at present pay £5 a year to the Commissioners; 
and they also pay £8 a year to Lord Rossmore for two 
acres they hold from him. I should mention that the 
Commissioners of Education have not expended a 


* Appendix B., No. XIV., p. 331. 
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single penny on the place, every penny spent upon the 
building has been spent by the Committee. 

6159. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What is done 
with the £5 a year 1— The Commissioners receive it ; 
we do not know what becomes of it. The Commis- 
sioners say there is some old debt existing on the 
building for which, of course, the present Committee 
are in no way responsible. 

6160. Dr. Traill.— Is there any agreement that the 
£5 a year is to be spent on the premises?— No, there 
has been no money expended on the premises by the 
Commissioners since the local committee took it up. 
The words are that it. shall tie spent upon visitation 
and inspection of the school. As a matter of 
fact it has not been expended on repairs of the 
school. There is another point the Committee 
wish to urge, and it is this, that a small 
endowment would be of immense service to them in 
conducting the school. At present there is absolutely 
no fund to pay the masters except the fees. 

6161. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — [n the report of 
the Commissioners of Kdueation for the year ended 31st 
December, 1884, the Monaghan School is set down as 
having a balance to its debit of £26 6s. 9d., and there 
is stated to have been expended £1 on repairs in the 
year, credit being given on the other side for £5 rent 
received. 

Mr. Shaw . — That means that the Architect was 
sent to look at it, there were no repairs done by the 
Commissionei’s. One of the great difficulties the 
Committee have had to contend with, is the impos- 
sibility of procuring efficient assistant masters, by 
reason of having no funds except the fees paid by the 
pupils. As soon as ever an assistant master becomes 
of use, he goes somewhere else, where he can get a 
better salary. If the Committee had £150 year, in 
addition to the fees of the school, it would enable them 
to retain the services of efficient assistant masters. 
The Committee do not ask or wish for such a sum as 
would make either the head or the assistant masters 


independent of the school. They only want such 
sum as would enable them to retain the services of an 
efficient master, by placing him in a position of com- 
fort, so that he will not have to leave the school for 
some other locality where his services will be 
adequately remunerated. 

6162. Lord J ustiee FitzGibbon. — From wliatsource 
do you suggest that such a sum of money could be 
derived? 

Mr. Shaw . — We believe that the Royal Schools 
Endowments will be available for encouraging schools 
in the north of Ireland that have life and vitality in 
them, and we believe a little assistance given in that 
way would be the best way in which the money could 
be expended. The Committee do not suppose that 
the Commissioners are going to continue and per- 
petuate the mistaken policy of giving large endow- 
ments, which, so far from being beneficial, were a 
positive injury to the cause of education, by making 
the masters independent of the success of these schools 
and depriving them of all motive for exertion. They 
believe the Commissioners will see that the wise 
policy will be to distribute the endowments in smaller 
sums, and to give only such aid to schools as without 
making the master independent of the success or 
failure of his school, will encourage him to greater 
efforts, and advance the cause of education, by 
enabling small schools to engage the services of masters 
of skill and efficiency. The committee also desire me 
to say that the arrangement by which four Episcopalian 
Protestants and four Presbyterians are on the com- 
mittee has worked admirably in the past, no difference 
or friction of any kind having arisen, and they are 
confident they will be able to work with harmony and 
efficiency in the future. 

6163. Rev. Dr. Mollot. — Do you represent 
practically all sections of Protestants in Monaghan?— 
Yes, there are a few Methodists here, but they are a 
very small body ; the Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
form the bulk of the Protestant population. 


Robert 

Campbell 

M'Culloch, 


Robert Campbell M‘Culloch, 

6164. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — How long have 
you been head master of the Monaghan school ? — Since 
the end of 1881 — I entered on my duties in January 
1882. 

6165. I believe you are a graduate of the Royal 
University ? — I am. 

6166. What college did you belong to? — Queen’s 
College, Belfast, and Galway. I was a prizeman in 
college, and an honor man in mj - degree. 

6167. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— When did you get your 
degree? — In the autumn of 1882. 

6168. Wliat were the subjects in which you were 
an honor and prizeman ? — English literature, history, 
and political economy. 

6169. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — By whom were 
you appointed master of Monaghan school ? — By the 
commitee, subject, I believe, to the sanction of the 
Commissioners in Dublin. 

6170. What were the terms of your appointment? — 
That I should have at least £200 a year for the first 
three years. 

6171. Was thatas salary, in addition to the fees? — 
No I was to be guaranteed that, if the fees did not 
come up to it 

6172. What was the tenure of your office? — It was 
terminable by six months’ notice on either side. 

6173. What was the number of scholars when you 
came to the school ? — Fourteen, all day boys. 

6174. I suppose they were all from the neighbour- 
hood of Monaghan ? — Yes. 

6175. After you came did you establish a boarding 
department ? — I did. 1 should mention there had 
been a boarding department here before, and I believe 
there were two boarders the previous year. 

0176. Was 1882 the first year you had boarders? 


b.a., sworn and examined 


—Yes, I had four in that year and they rose to 
eighteen in 1885. 

6177. How many have you now ?— Twenty-one 
boarders and twenty-four day boys, the largest number 
at any time in the school. 

6178. Where do the boarders come from ?— There 
are ten from the county Monaghan, four from Antrim, 
two fiom Down, and two from Cavan. 

6179. What are the fees ?— £40 a year ; £44 is the 
maximum. 

6180. What is the course of education which a boy 

get for £40 ?— Everything except music and drawing. 
He gets classics, Latin, Greek, French, English, and 
mathematics. . , 

6181. Do you teach chemistry ?— This year we do. 
We have not tried it for the last two years. Last 
year we took up magnetism, electricity, and physio- 

^ 6lK2. Was that in connection with the Department 
of Science and Art? — Yes. , 

6183. How did the boys succeed ?— Exceeding 

' *6184. How many did you send up to the Science 
and Art examination ? — Twenty-six. 

6185. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — W hat was the amount 
of the results fees obtained from the Department - 

^ 6186. Does the Science and Art s 
recognise your committee of management I > 

another committee formed in the town t ia g 
those classes. . . ,„.,^tion 

6187. You have a separate committee in cona- 
with the Science and Art Department?— Yes. 

6188. How was that committee formed f-- 
a number of gentlemen interested in the m 
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„ themselves into a committee tor me, and they 


di tl89 Ton had to create a committee to represent 
jfaiool in your relations with the Science and 

S’"? ™ M ^“properly constituted governing 
wlv would they have been sufficient _7— Yes. 

Professor Dobohebtt. - Have yon pupils 
• 6 » ,loaaes in connection with the Science and 

trho ate not in the school 1- 

®S, OT Eev Dr. Mollov.— Have you taught the 
, ™ ; n connection with the Science and hit Depart 
ZS yourself, or have you a special master tor them ! 

I have taught them myself. 

6193. Lord Justice FiTzGiBBOH.-Have you sent 
ftn v boys to the Intermediate examinations t-The 

S year I did. Since that I have not had a 

What was the nearest centre 7 Belfast. 

Sins' Mr. Naish.— Had you not a centre at 
Enniskillen 1 ! — No ; the Enniskillen boys came to us 
be examined the year we had a centre. 

6196. Ttev. Dr. Molloy. — There was a centre at 
Armaihl — Yes ; that was for the Catholics. 

6197. You could send to that centre— perhaps you 
found Belfast more convenient 7— No ; we did not 

Sen (?i98 Professor Dougherty.— It would involve 
your boys remaining at Armagh during the examina- 
tions 1— Yes ; it was entirely a matter of expense. 

6199. Do you know what centre the St. Macarten 
boys have 7 — They have one for their own school. 

6200. Could you send them to Sc. Macarten s or 
is there any feeling which stands in the way 1— It is 
a matter of feeling with some of the pupils. 1 did not 
ask them ; I believed it would not be wise to do it. 
The Intermediate Education Commissioners wrote to 
me, and asked me would I kindly call upon the princi- 
pal of the Christian Brothers’ schools in Monaghan, 
and try to arrange with him for a neutral centre. I 
said I would, and I did call on him, and he was 
agreeable to do so, and we had almost arranged for the 
Town Hall, when the Town Hall was used for some 
lecture anti-Roman Catholic in its character, and the 
Christian Brothers would not send their boys to it, 
and the result is that since then we have not had a 
centre. 

6201. By a neutral centre, you mean a centre not 
in connexion with any denomination 7 — Yes. 

6202. Dr. Traill —Do you think there is any 
apprehension that the boys of your school would not 
have a fair examination if they went to a Roman 
Catholic centre to be examined 7 — I have none myself, 
personally. 

6203. But does such an apprehension exist 7 — It 
did at that time. 

6204. The Catholics would not send their boys to 
the Town Hall 7 — No. 

6205. Professor Dougherty. — Is this a district in 
which partv feeling run3 high 7 — Well, yes. 

6206. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I dare say you know 
that the impartiality of the examiners is not dependent 
on the locality 7 — I am certain of it. 

6207. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You know that 
Catholics object to send their children to certain 
places, and that Protestants have also objected to send 
their children to certain places! — Yes. 

6208. Dr. Traill. — In your opinion, should the 
Intermediate Examination Commissioners select a 
place to which all children could go 7 — I think so. I 
think in small centres like Monaghan, the difficulty 
might be got over by raising the fee, and instead of 
2s. 6c£, having it, say 5s. or 10s. — I think the difficulty 
could be got over in that way. 

6209. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — It might be got over if 

the people of the locality would settle their differences, 
and aoree on a centre which would be acceptable to 
all 7 We were quite agreeable, until this lecture 


took place, and tie result was the Komau Catholic (“fto «»«■ 
boys would not go in. Robert 

6210. Dr. Traill.— I s it not the duty of the Inter- Campbell 
mediate Education Commissioners to provide a place McCulloch, 
for the examination, and not leave it to you to settle! 

Suppose they said “ we will have it at the Court 
House,” would any person have a right to object !— 1 
am sure they would not. At least, I do not see any 

objection-Lord Jusfcice Fitz Gibbon.— H ave you any 
prospect of being able to send boys to the Intermediate 
examinations next time 7- We may possibly be able 
to get a centre in the Town Hall, or the Court House, 
or elsewhere. . , 

6212. How may are required to entitle you to a 
centre 7— They have written to me that forty are what 
they require ; but I know as a matter of fact, that 
they have given centres in some cases where the 
numbers were much less. 

6213. Could you give us any instance where they 
have given a centre for a less number than forty 7—1 
think Lurgan is one. 

6214. Do you think the want of an Intermediate 
Education Centre is an injury to the school 7—1 think 

Xt 6215. What assistance have you in teaching the 
school 7—1 have two assistant masters, both of them 
University men j one of them has his degree m the 
Royal University. . , „ T ,, 

6216. How are their salaries paid! — I pay them 

^62 17. Has the guarantee been fallen back upon at 

all 1 For the first three years the Committee gave 

me £75 to assist in paying the assistant masters 

6218^ Latterly have the fees of the school been 
sufficient to pay its expenses without havmg recourse 
to the guarantee!— Yes. 

6219. What assistance have you got towards Keep- 
ing the premises in repair 7— The Committee have done 
almost all the repairs that have been done. 

6220. Has anything been done by the Commis- 
sioners 7— Not a single thing. . . .... 

6221 Has anv one from the Commissioners visited 
the school 7— Yes, the architect has come once a 


7 6222 Rev. Dr. Molloy.— They charge for that 7 
—Yes, I suppose that must be the charge they have 
in the Bill. His anxiety was always to know if I 
could put my hand on something that I could say 
had cost £5 during the year— that I had spent at least 
£5 on repairs. . , ... 

6223. As a matter of fact how much did you 
spend 7— On the average I should say about £o0— 
taking the average of years. 

6224. Then you were able to satisfy him that you 

had spent more than £5 on repairs 7— Yes, and I 
heard no more about it. „ T ,r,i 

6225. You never got back the money! — 1 did 

n °6226. Who pays the £5 rent!— I do. The receipt 
is in my own name. . „ „ 

6227. You pay the rent out of your fees 7— Yes. 

6228. Dr. Traill.— Have you any personal agrees 
ment with the Commissioners as tenant of the house 7 
— I have not. 

6229. Professor Dougherty. — Do they look to you 
for the rent ! — Yes. 

6230. The letting is to the committee! — Yea, to 
Colonel Lloyd, one of the committee. 

6231. How does it come that they look to you for 
the rent! — 1 do not understand. 

6232. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — To what 
denominations do yourself and your assistant masters 
belong 7 — I am a member of the Church of Ireland, 
and my classical master is a Presbyterian. There is 
an understanding with the committee that it shall be 
so — that if the head master were a Presbyterian, the 
second master should be a member of the Church of 
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Ireland, and vice versa. As a matter of fact, both my 
masters are Presbyterians at present, and it often 
happens so. 

6233. Have you ever had any difficulty about the 
religious question ? — Not the slightest. 

6234. What are the denominations of the pupils of 
the school ? — Of the boarders, sixteen belong to the 
Church of Ireland, and five are Presbyterians ; al- 
together there are thirty-two Irish Church, and thirteen 
Presbyterians. 

6235. What arrangement have you for the boarders 
as regards religious worship ? — They always attend 
their own place of worship. 

6236. I suppose the Presbyterian master takes 
charge of the Presbyterian boys'? — Yes. 

6237. Are they visited in the school from time to 
time by their own clergy ? — I do not know that there 
ar-e any formal visits paid ; but they constantly see 
each other. 

6238. Do the assistant masters reside in the 
school '? — Yes, both the assistant masters are resident. 

6239. The clergymen are both on the committee? 
Yes. 

6240. Professor Dougherty. — I suppose they leave 
the religious instruction largely in your hands ? — They 
do, very largely indeed. 

6241. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — D oes the com- 
mittee meet at the school ? — No ; they meet in the 
Courthouse here. 

6242. Have they fixed times of meeting? — They 
have one annual meeting. The other meetings are 
held just as matters turn up to require it, and latterly 
their meetings have not been so frequent. 

6243. Have you distributions of prizes ? — Yes. 

6244. Is general interest taken by the inhabitants 
of the locality in the success of the school ? — Yes. It 
is shown by the fact that they put their hands in their 
pockets to the extent they did. 

6245. Was all the money raised by public sub- 
scription ? — Entirely. 

6246. Is there any other intermediate school in the 
neighbourhood ? — No, none nearer than Armagh on 
one side, and Enniskillen on the other — I mean 
Protestant schools. 

6247. Mr. Naisii. — I s the guarantee a continuing 
guarantee? — No, it has ceased ; it was only given for 
the first three years. 

6248. Did they raise money for prizes? — Yes, the 
people in the neighbourhood are very willing to give 
that. Every year they give £10 or £20; and at a 
meeting held here recently they proposed — if the 
school is vested in a local board — to raise a fund in 
the town for exhibitions, to be held in the school. 

6249. I suppose if you are able to get over the 
difficulty about the Intermediate Examinations, you 
will have exhibitions and prizes enough for the senior 
boys? — Yes, I should say so. The fund I have been 
referring to is for small school prizes. 

6250. I understand you to say about £500 was 
raised altogether ? — Yes. 

6251. £300 was expended on buildings ? — Yes. 

6252. What was done with the remaining £200 ? 
— Well, they had to pay £50 to get quit of the 
former master, and they also had to pay the 
guarantee. 

6253. Dr. Traill. — W hat salaries do you pay your 
masters ? — The senior has £50 a year and residence. 

6254. How much do you pay the junior master? 
— £15 at present; that is exceedingly low. Both 
the salaries are lower at present than they have 
been. ■- 

6255. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I t must be difficult to 

keep competent masters on such salaries? Very 

difficult. 

6256. Have you found that difficulty interfere with 
you in your management of the school?— Yes, I have 
always succeeded in getting good men ; but when they 
get experience with me they can command a higher 
salary than I can afford to pay ; and they leave. 


6257. Can you mention some of the nmk • 

respect of whom that has occurred ?— Mv m 

was Mr. Henry— a very distinguished min. Hen? 
remained with me one half year ; he has gon "to Z 
Academical Institution, Belfast. Another genSl 

““ 1 h ‘ d for a 5”° Ml ; bmift 

me Uvo years, and their a-ent to another eitimSon 

6258. So that in fact year school is a trainine „i« 
for assistant masters 1 — Yes ; more or less. ' 

6259. As the building stands, what accommodati™ 
.aye you for boarders 1 Could you accommodate 
than you have 1— Yes, we could accommodate, I she. d 
say, about ten more, without extending the premises 

w C u C ?.' H0 ,"' ““V I"I’ as c “ J»» receive hi 
\\ ell, the school room is the worst part of the building 
6261. I believe it is a temporary bnildinv will 
an iron roof? — Yes. 

Hime 2 " ^ PUt Up ?—It P ut U P by Dr. 


6263. What is the largest number there has 
been in the school ?— I heard that at one time Dr 
Hime had sixty boarders. 

6264. Were they all accommodated in the school 
premises ?— No, he had to take a house in town for 
some of the boarders. 

6265. The school premises would not accommodate 
so many boarders as that ? — By no means. 

6266. Lord Justice FitzGibbon? — W hat fees do 
the day boys pay?— We have four younger pupils 
who pay £1 a quarter. The regular fees are from £8 
to £10 per annum. 

6267. Is it your experience that, where schools are 
not successful, no fee larger than £6 a year can be got 
from Protestant day pupils ? — I think it would be a 
very good thing to lower the fees, and we would do so 
at once if we had an endowment. If the fees were 
reduced to six to eight guineas, I am certain the num- 
ber would be almost doubled. 

6268. Isthere a ModelNationalschool in Monaghan? 
— Yes, but history and other things are not taught 
there. It is under the usual National Board rules. 

6269. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — H ow many are attending 
the Model school ? — I could not say. 

6270. Do many of your pupils come from the Model 
school ? — A considerable number of day pupils do. 

6271. They come to you after getting a preliminary 
course at the Model school ? — Yes. 

6272. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — W hat proportion 
of your boys learn classics? — 75 per cent. 

6273. Have you any special course ? — We prepare 
for the universities and colleges. 

6274. Do you prepare for competitive examinations ! 
— Yes, for the banks and other examinations. 

6275. Have you sent boys to the Civil Service ex- 
aminations? — I am at present preparing candidates 
for that ; I have not sent any boys in as yet. 

6276. Do you give, in the school education, all that 
is necessary for boys in that way ? — We do. 

6277. Do you find it possible to do that with three 
masters ? — We find it very difficult to do it, we have 
to give extra time. For instance, I give extra time 
beyond what masters as a rule give. Out of school 
hours we give instruction in special subjects to the 
boys. I work during the entire of school horns, and 
take my share of supervision duty as well. 

6278. What class of parents send their sons to your 
school ? — Professional men, bank managers, solicitors, 
and shopkeepers. 

6279. Have you any sons of farmers ? — Yes. 

6280. Do all the boys who belong to the Protestant 
population of Monaghan, and who require education 
go to your school ? — I am afraid the high fees deter a 
good many. I have heard several persons say that if 
the fees were lower the number would be doubled. 

6281. Where do the boys go who cannot afford to 
pay your fees ? — They have to be content with the 
Model school. 

6282. Professor Dougherty. — D o any boys come 
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i „ railway to attend the day school 1— Yes, two come 
2L Glasslough at present, and one from Smith- 
borough- We have had as many as three from that 

** g 233 poes the railway fare represent an appreciable 
addition to the school fees ?— Of course it does. 

6284. Dr. Traill.— What class do the boarders 
come from 1— The same— professional men, bank 
managers, and others. 

6285. Mr. Naish. — To what do you attribute the 
success of the school after its long history of failures? 
—Well I think we have had considerable success in 
the preparation of candidates for the different colleges 
and universities, and we prepare them rapidly. 

6280. Apart from the question of money, what 
suggestions have you to make as regards making the 
school permanently successful— what changes would 
you recommend?— I think there can be no doubt the 
board that has managed the thing so well and so har- 
moniously up to the present should be nominated by 
your Commission for the government of the school for 
the future. If that were done there would be an 
effort made in the town to put the school in a better 
state— to put up a better schoolroom, for instance. I 
know they are also anxious to raise money for exhibi- 
tions ancl prizes for the school. 

6287. You think Monaghan has resources in itself, 
if left to independent local action, to keep the school 
on its feet?— I believe so; I think they would be 
anxious to do so. 

6288. Dr. Traill. — You would like an endow- 
ment?— Yes, the most useful tiling would be a small 
endowment. 


6289. One advantage you would gain by it would Oct. 21 . 1886 . 
be that of having an additional hold on your assistant Roljert 
masters by paying them better ? — Yes, that is one of Campbell 
the most important things I wish to bring before you. MacOulloch, 

6290. I suppose the boarding department is managed B ' A ‘ 
by your wife ? — Y es. I should state, with regard to the 
number of boys attending the school, that I have had 
several applications recently from the parents of boys 
entering, both as day boys and boarders. The 
numbers will probably increase rather than diminish. 

6291. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. - You are on the 
rise at present ? — Yes. 

6292. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — What number of applica- 
tions have you had ? — Three from the town for day 
boys, and two from the county for boarders. I have 
not been able to take them owing to their age. 

6293. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The Committee 
are rather what may be called a “ Scratch Committee ” 
at present ; how would you propose the Committee 
should be constituted ? — I think the constitution of 
the Committee is very good. 

6294. Mr. Shaw. — Do you think it would conduce 
to the advantage of the soiiool to have the Committee 
placed under the control of any board or governing 
body at a distance ?— I do not, beyond inspection and 
soforth. 

6295. You are not afraid of official inspection ? — 

No, I think it would be advantageous. 

6296. Of course the inspection would include the 
examination of the school premises ? — Yes, I think 
that would be very useful. 


The Rev. James A. Allison sworn and examined. 

6297. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are the and that the committees of the various Presbyterian AUison 
minister of the first Presbyterian congregation in Churches should fill up any vacancies that might occur 
Monaghan ?— Yes. in the Presbyterian representatives. 

6208. Yon hove been a member of tke Mommlian 6307. Assuming that a. governing body was formed 
School Committee since its reconstruction ? — Yes. and put on a legal basis by this Commission, do you 

6299. How many Presbyterian congregations are think the church representatives could be appointed 

there in the locality ?— One in the town and one in by the select vestry ?— Yes, by the select vestry of the 
the immediate neighbourhood. parish. 

6300. I presume the one in the town is the larger 6308. Through what machinery could the Pres- 

of the two ?— It is. byterian representatives be appointed ?— Either by the 

6301. How long have you been residing in the Presbytery or by the committees of the congregations, 

town?— Thirteen years. 0309. How do you describe them?— We have 

6302. How did the Committee come to be formed ? always committees of the congregations appomted to 
— The matter was brought under my notice in conse- take charge of the temporal affairs of each con- 
quence of a private communication from some members gregation. 

of the Clare-street Commission. The matter was also 6310. What do you call the Presbytery to which 
talked over, and we had a public meeting called to you belong?— The Presbytery of Monaghan. VV e 
take it into consideration. would be satisfied if the Prespytery had the appomt- 

6303. At that time what was the state of the ment. 

school ?— It was in a very dilapidated condition. 6311. The Presbyterians would be satisfied if the 

6304. Had it ceased to exist as a school?— Entirely Presbytery of Monaghan had the appointment?— 

s ) for a couple of years, perhaps more. Perfectly satisfied. 

6305. What occurred at the meeting? — Lord Ross- 6312. If one clergyman and a couple of laymen of 
more took the chair. The meeting was called by the each denomination constituted the committee — would 
Chairman of the Town Commissioners, and notice of that work satisfactorily ? — I think so ; we never have 
it was given in the local papers, so that all persons had a word of difference on any subject. 

might have cognizance of it. A large meeting was 6313. When you had formed the committee, what 
held in this room, and a committee was appointed to steps did you take to get possession of the school- 
take the school into its hands and see if they could house ? — I may say it was offered to us by the Com- 
re-establish it. missioners. Then, of course, we had some cor- 

6306. What was the principle upon which the respondence, and we entered into an arrangement 

committee was appointed ? — As representative of to take the school-house on payment of £5 a year, 

the chief Protestant denominations of the locality, the which was understood to go for inspection of the 

Roman Catholic Bishop having I think said that it premises by an architect twice a year to see that it 

was not necessary for their purpose to have anything was kept in proper repair. 

to do with it. There were four members of the 6314. Have you any written document comprising 
Episcopalian Church appointed, and four Presbyterians, the terms of the agreement ? 

and an arrangement was made that successors should (Mr. McDowell, Secretary of the Commissioners of 
be appointed when any were removed either by leaving Education). — We have. 

the neighbourhood, or by death or resignation. It 6315. Dr. Traill. — What are the relative pro- 
was arranged that the churchwardens of the Episcopal portions of the Episcopalians and Presbyterians in 
Church should have the right of appointing members, Monaghan ? 

2 D 2 
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Oct. 21 , 1886 . Witness. — We generally look upon ourselves as 

_ “ . pretty equally balanced. 

AllTson am<>S ’ 6316. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— I believe there 

are three acres of land in connection with this school ? 
— Yes, in connection with the old endowment. 

6317. Describe the condition in which the premises 
were when you got them ? — They were in. a state of 
considerable dilapidation. The windows were not in 
order, and the plaster was off the .walls both inside 
and outside. We had to put a new range in the 
kitchen ; and there was some difficulty about the pump 
and the sewerage. All these things had to be put in 
order, at considerable expense. 

6318. What means did you take to raise the money ? 
— We raised it by direct subscription. 

6319. How much ?— At one time or other we have 
got .considerably over £300, .there may not have been 
quite so much as that expended oh repairs, because 
portion of the money went to the payment of the 
assistant mastex - . 

6320. I believe the head master whom you appointed 
originally left? — Yes, the school did not prosper under 
him. 

6321. What were the terms of his appointment? — 
Three years, at £200 a year guaranteed by us. 

6322. Did he finish the three years ? — He did not ; 
he remained barely two years. 

6323. What steps did you take to get rid of him? — 
I was sent to negotiate the matter with him, as I 
was the only member of the committee who could 
approach him on the subject. I agreed with him to 
accept some furniture that he had bought at £100 and 
to pay him a sum of £50 in ox-der to get a cleax-axxee 
of the place. 

, . - 6324. Then the furniture of the house is now the 

pi'operty of the committee? — We sold it to Mr. 
MacCulloch for £100. 

6325. Mr. Naish. — How was the £150 raised? — 
It was bori'owed by the committee. 


6326. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — I f the 


committee 


had a legal status do you think the school w .,n 
continue to prosper? — I think so. The , - 1 


committee 


have been greatly hampered and 
difficulties for want of a little money. * u 

6327. You would not suggest any alteration in tb» 
constitution of the Committee ?— No ; I think e l 
representation the most satisfactory. * ,a 

6338. Professor DoUGHiirrY.—Is the representation 
px-oportxonate to your numbers ? — Yes : I think it ' 
fairly so. I do not think it would tend to the benefit 
of the school to have the Committee placed under anv 
control, by a Board in Dublin. 1 am of opinion that 
by having the management entirely in the hands of 
local Committee it will be more successful. 

6329. Dr. Traill.— I suppose you think that an 
equal balance .of the religious denominations works 

better than a preponderance at either side ? Yes and 

experience has shown it ; for we have never had' any 
disagreement in any way. 

6330. The recent rise and fall of the school has had no 

connexion with the action of the Commissioners cf 
Education?^-T-No ; we have acted independently, havin« 
had the school turned over to u" 0 


6331. YouTjnow the premises ?— Yes ; very well. 
The dwelling house, I think, is substantial ; the school- 
house is not so substantial. 


6332. The old dwelling-house, in the centre, ig? 
oi'iginal portion of the building ? — Yes. 


6333. The school-rooms and out-buildings appear to 
have been added on from time to time ? — Yes. 


6334. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — By what name do you 
call the school ? — We generally call it the Monaghan 
Collegiate School, or the Monaghan Intermediate 
School. 


6335. You are not satisfied with your present 
tenure of the school ? — No. 


Harry Royers, Esq., J.P., sworn and examined. 


Harry Hogers, 6336. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You ai-e a magis- 
Esq., J.r. trate for the county ? — I am. 

6337. Did you know the Monaghan school in Mr. 
Hime’s time ? — Yes. 

6338. You are one of the Committee of the school ? 
— Yes. 

6339. Have you heard the Rev. Mr. Allison’s 
evidence ?— I have. 

6340. Do you agree with what he has stated as to 
the present state of the school ? — I do. 

6341. Do you remember when Mr. Hime was 
appoin ted ? — I do. 

6342. What was the condition of the school before 
his appointment ? — There was nothing but the main 
dwelling-house and office-houses. T here wex'e none of 
the out school buildings at all. 

6343. What was the condition of the main build- 
ings at the time Mr. Hime came? — They were in 
tolerable repair on the outside, but the interior was 
not in good repair. Mr. Hime laid out a good deal 
of money on the premises. 

6344. Was there any school there before Mr. Hime 
came — were there any scholars ?— I am afraid not; I 
believe there was a small number of scholars thex - e, 
but there was no really operative school there in my 
memory. 

6345. After Mr. Hime came the attendance became 
numerous ? — Yes. 

6346. Do you remember what arrangements Mr. 
Hime made the time the school was fullest? — His 
second master had a house where pupils boarded. He 
also had another house, where one of the junior 
masters slept. 

6347. The Commissioners of Education state in 
one of their reports that there was accommodation for 


sixty boarders in the. school buddings — was that 
correct?— No. Mr. Hime had an auxiliary house 
near the railway station, and a second house in the 
Hill,, where the second master resided. 

6343. Was there ever at any time more accommoda- 
tion in the school for boarders than we see there Howl 
— No. 

6349. What addition did Mr. Hime make to the 
buildings ? — He built an addition to the main build- 
ings and offices — the large one-storey building with 
an iron roof, and the two stox - ey building adjoining it, 

6350. Your Committee have made some additions ! 
— Yes. 

6351. You put up a water supply and bath moms ! 
—Yes. 

6352. -.Describe the condition of the premises when 
yqu got them ?— The whole interior of the premises 
was in bad repair. 

6353. Who was. in occupation? — A caretaker for 
the Clare-street Commissioners. 

6354. Were the premises taken care of?— Well, 
there was nothing done. It was about two years from 
the time Mr. Hime left until we got possession ; and 
I do not think there was a shilling laid out on the 
place during that period. 

6355. The land and building? are said to have been 
worth near £50 a year ; how was the land usod ?— The 
grass was let ; the caretaker was paid by that. 

6356. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — W hat was he paid for! 
— For living in the house. 

6357. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — In other words, 
he got a house and three acres of land, and in return 
he lived in the house, and let it go to dilapidation?— 
Yes ; and not only the house, but the fences, and every- 
thing went into dilapidation. The gate was constantly 
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open and all tlie little fellows of tlie town made it a 

^g'? 58 U Dr. Traill.— In fact, he did not take care of 

the place at all 1 — No. . ' , 

6359. Had the man any other occupation in the 
town 1— I thrnk he was a labouring man. 

6360. He got wages from other people besides 1 ? — I 


6361. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— A s far as you 
could see was there any outlay upon the premises 
during the time the Commissioners had the caretaker 
in it?— Not a penny. 

6362. How much, in consequence, were you omigea 
to expend on the premises 1—1 believe over £300, in 
repairs which were absolutely necessary for any re- 

1 spectable man to conduct a school in it. 

6363. What use do you make at present of the land ! 
' —Mr. MacCulloch has the land as a perquisite. 

6364. t'nder what arrangement has he been enabled 
to take the piece of ground for cricket and football 1 — 
I think he does that on his own responsibility. I do 
not think he made any application to the committee on 
the subject, I think he did it himself. 

Mr. MacCulloch . — It is a private arrangement of my 


own. I hold the land from Lord R.ossmore. I pay Oct. 21 , lsio. 
£8 for one of the fields, and £11 for the other. Harry RogerSi 

6365. How much land is there in them 1 esq-. J -r. 

Mr. MacCulloch.— 1 think two acres or two acres 

and a half. 

6366. Are they altogether used for the school 1 
Mr. MacCulloch . — Part I let for grazing; parti 

have railed off as a playground for the boys. 

6367. Before Mr. Hime’s time had there been a 
good school in Monaghan 1 

Mi - . Rogers . — I remember long before Mr. Himo’s 
time the Rev. John Bleckley had a very efficient school 
there, at which both Churchmen and Presbyterians 
were educated. 


6368. Dr. Traill. — It ceased to exist before Mr. 
Hime came 1 — Yes ; Mr. Bleckley went to reside in 
the country. He became a very old man and gave 
it up. 

6369. Professor Dougherty.— It was a very famous 
school in his time 1 — It was, and very famous men 
were educated in it. 


Colonel Jesse Lloyd, J.P 

6370. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are agent 
for Lord Rossmore 1 — Yes. 

6371. You are one of the gentlemen who took part 
in the formation of the committee for the school 1 — 

I am. 

6372. Is there anything you wish to add to the evi- 
dence already given 1 — With regard to the state of the 
school, I was there at the very beginning, and inspected 
the school premises. ' They were in a most dilapidated 
state ; in fact, quite unfit for occupation, and as pre- 
vious witnesses have told you, meetings were called, 
and the inhabitants agreed to provide the funds neces- 
sary for putting it in repair. 

6373. Is the school built on Lord Rossmore’s 
estate ? — Yes, it is built on lands granted by Elizabeth, 
Lady Rossmore, in 1823. 

6374. Mr. Naisii.— Have all the buildings been 
erected since then? — Yes, there was an old diocesan 
school in the town ; and it was sold, and the pro- 
ceeds of that sale, and a donation from the Rossmore 
family, and other moneys, were applied to the building 
of the school. 

6375. Do you know what was obtained for the old 
school ? — I think about £400. 

6376. Practically, Lady Rossmore. gave the Com- 
missioners the land for nothing? — Yes, in trust to be 
used for the purposes of a school. 

6377. Are you in a position to state whether a 
school managed as the Monaghan school now is, would 
be regarded by the representatives of Lady Rossmore 
as fulfilling the trust ? — Most cerlaiuly ; Lord Ross- 
more takes a great interest in the school. 

6378. Do you think there is a want in the neigh- 
bourhood for such a school ? — I am sure of it. 

6379. What would the three acres of land be worth 
now ? — Well, it is close to the town, and near the 
railway — very valuable land — I should say it would 
be worth about £150 per acre.. 

6380. So that the gift made by the deed would be 
about £400 or £500 ?— Yes. 

6381. I think we had it in evidence that Mr. 
MacCulloch took some additional land ? — Yes, in order 
to accommodate Mr. MacCulloch, it was let to him under 
the value. These fields are town parks, and generally 


., sworn and examined, 
speaking they are advertised, and the highest bidders 
get them. 

6382. What is the average rent you get for them ? — 
From £3 to £4 an acre. 

6383. How many acres are there in the plots which 
have been let to Mr. MacCulloch ?— I think about four 
or five acres statute. 

6384. Seeing that so large a portion of the endow- 
ment was derived from the Rossmore family, what is 
your idea as to the constitution of the governing body 
of the school ? — I think an equal number of Irish 
Church and Presbyterians. 

6385. As far as you know, is Lord Rossmore 
satisfied to appear on the committee as a representative 
of the Church party, and not as proprietor ?— Yes. 

I think however that the estate also should be re- 
presented to a certain extent. 

6386. Dr. Traill. — You think that the Rossmore 
estate should be represented on the governing body 
of the school? — Yes, the site having been a free gift, 
I tli ink the owners of the estate should have some- 
thing to say to it. 

6387. Professor Dougherty. — It is practically 
certain that Lord Rossmore would always be returned 
as a representative of the Irish Church ? — I hope 
so. 

Mr. Shaw . — I think it would be well that the lord 
of the manor should be a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Colonel Jesse Lloyd. — It is right to say that Lord 
Rossmore will not give up his manorial rights. 

6388. Professor Dougherty. — There are no rights 
reserved in the deed ? 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — So long as the premises 
are used as a school ? 

Colonel Jesse Lloyd.— Exactly. That is what I 
mean. 

6389. Dr. Traill. — At the time Mr. Hime claimed 
a right to it, did you make a claim to it, on behalf of 
Lord Rossmore ?— Not actually ; it was our intention 
to do so, if necessary. 

6390. You would not have allowed the property to 
be devoted to any other purpose 1 — Certainly not. 


Colonel Jesse 
Lloyd, J.r. 
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Robert M‘DoweU sworn and examined. 


Robert 
M‘ Dowell. 


6391. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — Y ou are secretary 
to the. Commissioners of Education ! — Yes. 

6392. Can you explain what is the debt that is 
charged against the school! — That debt must have been 
carried on from several years back. It originated 
probably before the existence of the present school. 

6393. What became of the produce of the land 
during the time the Commissioners were caretakers of 
it ! — I fancy there was no produce. 

6394. You have heard the evidence as to the con- 
dition of the place at the time the committee got 
possession of it! — I have. It is right to say the Com- 
missioners were in this difficulty ; I do not think it 
was known who had any rights with regard to the 
premises, or what were the rights of the Commis- 
sioners with respect to them. 

6395. They had a lease to themselves of the 
premises! — Yes, but it was for the purpose of a 
Diocesan school ; they had no right to let the build- 
ings except for a school. 

6396. They had no right to let them go to decay! 
— What were they to do ! They had no funds to 
keep the buildings in repair, and no right to let them 
except as a school. 

6397. Would you be able to find out the origin of 
this debt 1 — I would. I am sure I can ascertain it 
from the books. 

6398. Will you be so good as to send it in writing 
to our secretary 1 — Certainly. 

6399. The £5 rent is written off each year 1 — Yes, 
except a small charge for the visit of the architect. 

6400. Dr. Traill. — Are there any reports from the 
architect 1 — There are ; he sends in a report after each 
visit. 

6401. What did he report as to the state of the 
buildings ! — Generally speaking he reported that they 
were in repair. 

6402. Did he report that they were in repair when 
they were in a state of dilapidation 1 — At that time 


they were not visited. It was part of the a«veen 
with the committee that they should keep the memf 1 * 
in repair. 1 mlse3 

Colonel Jesse Lloyd .— The grass was let durine +h 
time the premises were in the charge of the° We 
taker. ° care ' 

Mr. Wright, Solicitor.— I understand it was let bv 
auction. 7 

Mr. M‘ Dowell.— 


i under the impression that the 
caretaker got the use of the land for taking care of th 
house. 


Mr. Hairy Rogers . — I understood that what the 
Commissioners received for the grass went to pay the 
caretaker - . J 


Rev. Dr. Molloy. — In other words, the Com- 
missioners gave the use of the land to the gentleman 
who condescended to live in the house. 

6403. Lord Justice FitzGibbon — (to Mr. M‘Dowell). 
—Can you explain how it happened that the Com- 
missioners in their report stated there was accommo- 
dation in the building for sixty boarders 1 — That was 
taken from the returns of the head masters them- 
selves, and I now suppose they included in the number 
tliose boarders who were accommodated in houses in the 
town. 

6404. Then the Commissioners’ never took any 
trouble to inquire whether the boarders were 
accommodated in the building or not ! — They assumed 
that it was in the building. 

6405. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Dr. Hime made a return 
that he had sixty boarders, and the Commissioners 
assumed that he had accommodation for that number! 
—Yes. 


6406. He had accommodation for that number, but 
not in the school buildings 1 — Yes. 

6407. When did you become Secretary to the Com- 
missioners! — In 1885. 

6408. Then of course all this took place before your 
time ! — Yes. 


Eov. Peter 
M'Gloce. 


ST. MACARTEN’S SEMINARY. 

The Rev. Peter Malone sworn and examined. 


6409. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are Presi- 
dent of St. Macarten’s Seminary, Monaghan 1 — 1 have 
been President since 1877. 

6410. What is the number of pupils in the 
Seminary 1 — This year we have twenty-seven boarders 
and five days pupils. Just at present we have only 
twenty-six, as one is absent for a few days. 

6411. What was the largest number you had at any 
time! — I think fifty-six boarders and twenty day 
pupils, in 1880 and 1881. 

6412. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Can you give us from 
your book the numbers in 1880-81! — Between 
boarders and day pupils we had seventy-four — eighteen 
day pupils and fifty-six boarders. 

6413. That was in 1880-81 ! — Yes, I am not sure 
that some of the boarders may not have gone away 
before the end of the year. I will not undertake to 
say that the entire fifty-six were present all together. 

6414. Professor Dougherty. — Can you tell us the 
localities from which the boarders came! — Yes; out 
of the entire number, forty-one came from Monaghan, 
eighteen from Fermanagh, a few from Tyrone, and 
two or three from Dublin — people who had local con- 
nections here. 

6415. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What are the 
fees for boarders 1 — ,£25 a year. 

6416. Have you any free boarders! — None; the 
Bishop sometimes has made a reduction in favour of 
people whom he considered deserving of it. 

6417. What do the day boys pay! — £o a year; 
but we do not receive that from all. 

6418. Is there any intermediate school for day boys 


in the neighbourhood 1 — Except the Collegiate School 
I do not know of any. 

6419. There is no school to which Catholics go !— 
No, I do not know of any. 

6420. To what do you attribute the small number of 
day boys in St. Macarten’s Seminary !— There are not 
many Catholic boys' in Monaghan of a social condition 
to require that education at present. But I remember 
when there were over twenty day boys from the town 
of Monaghan at the Seminary. 

6421. You mean that in the ordinary fluctuations 
and changes, it so happens that there are not so many 
at present 1 — Yes. 

6422. You don’t believe that state of things will 
be permanent! — I hope not. I do not think it will 
be permanent. 

6423. To what do you attribute the falling off in 
boarders! — The great depression of the times. The 
majority of our hoarders belong to the farming class, 
and those people have been very much impoverished for 
some years past. We also had an outbreak of fever 
in 1881, and that gives a school a bad name, and alarms 
parents. 

6424. Had you any investigation into the cause 
of the fever! — There was good reason to think it 
was brought into the house by a boy coming back 
from the Easter holidays. 

6425. I believe you have an infirmary now?— 
Yes, not a detached building, but we have an 
infirmary ward, 

6426. You have prepared boys for the Intermediate 
Examinations ! — Yes. 
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(5427. AjkI for some years you were very success- 
ful —Yes. I liave a return here of the number of 
toys we presented, and the number who passed in 
each year, and also those who scored honours. I may 
mention that we presented all our boys, unless very 
youn", so that substantially the list tells the number 
we had in the school who were qualified to be presented 


by age. 

6428. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I suppose you found 
that course convenient in working the school 7 — 
Yes we found it stimulated the boys. 

6429. You prepared them all for the Intermediate 
Examinations? — Yes, practically. We often sent them 
up when we had no expectation of their passing. 

6430. In fact you used the Intermediate Examina- 
tion as a test examination for the school ? — Yes ; the 
Intermediate programme is our programme ; we work 
up to it. 

6431. Dr. Traill. — It also enables you to secure a 
centre by adding boys who are not likely to pass ? — In 
some cases it may. 

6432. What were the numbers? — In the year 1879 
we presented nineteen boys of whom twelve got 
honors in classics, fourteen obtained honors in mathe- 
matics, five got exhibitions, and eleven prizes. Six- 
teen boys out of the nineteen were distinguished. 

6433. Professor Dougherty. — In what grade were 
these exhibitions? — One middle, and three junior. 

6434. Did any of the boys get a senior exhibition ? 
— No, notin 1879. In 1880 we presented twenty- 
eight boys, all of whom passed ; fifteen of them got 
honors in Latin and Greek, and twenty-six out of the 
twenty-eight got honors in mathematics. We also 
took four exhibitions, of which one was a senior, two 
were middle, and one a junior. 


6435. Did the boy who got the senior exhibition 
take the middle exhibition in the previous year? — 


6436. Dr. Traill. — Did you get any prizes in that 
year? — Yes, we took thirteen prizes. 

6437. What did you do in 1881? — We did badly 
in 1881- —the school was not in operation that year on 
account of the fever. 

6438. What did you do in 1882? — In 18S2 we 
began de novo — the school had gone wrong from the 
previous year, and we had not many pupils, except of 
the junior grade. However we presented thirty-five 
pupils, of whom thirty-three passed ; six got honors in 
classics, fourteen in mathematics, four obtained exhibi- 
tions, and three, prizes. 

6439. Rev. Dr. Molloy, — Who is your mathemati- 
cal teacher ? — I must claim credit for that. 

6440. You are mathematical teacher ? — Yes. 

6441. Dr. Traill.— W hat did you do in 18837- 
In 1883 we presented twenty-three pupils for exami- 
nation, of whom seventeen passed ; seven got honors 
in Latin and Greek; thirteen in mathematics; four 
took senior grade exhibitions ; two got middle, and 
tuo junior grade ; and five obtained prizes. I should 
remark that from and after 1881 the proportion of 
exhibitions awarded all over the country was one in 

r !ue) 0 * ^ ose passing in three subjects at least. 

, ' Rev - Dr. Molloy. — The proportion of ex- 
P asses ' vas reduced in that year? — Yes. 
i i Tllerefo ' - o a smaller number of exhibitions 

o\ ,f°^ esent e 9 ua I efficiency in the school ? — Yes. 

T isa i r ’ Tr ' vill - — What did you do in 1884?— 
in 1884 we presented twenty-five for examination : 
ot whom twenty-four passed; eight got honors in 
classics— five being in senior grade ; we got only nine 
honors in mathematics and four exhibitions, two of 
which were senior grade. I should also mention that 
in that year we goo seven prizes. 

6445. What did you do in 1885?— In 1885 we 
presented seventeen boys for examination, of whom 
all passed; eight got honors in classics, ten got honors 
m mathematics, seven exhibitions, and three prizes. 

6446. Then the falling off has been entirely in 
numbers, not in efficiency ? — Yes. 


6447. The success of your pupils has been as great Oct. 21 . iseo. 
in proportion as in the earlier years ? — I believe so. Rev 

6448. Owing to the depression of the times, the w,Glone. 
number of your students was diminished? — Yes. I 
should state with regard to the seven exhibitions in 

1885, it would be more correct to say that seven quali- 
fied by answering to get exhibitions, but three of them 
were over age ; four was the number that actually got 
the money value of the exhibitions. 

6449. Mr. Naisii. — H as your teaching staff been 
the same all through? — No, we have not so many 
teachers now as we had in 1880 and 1881. 

6450. What was the largest number of teachers you 
have had ? — Five, we had formerly ; we have only four 
now — three assistant masters and myself. 

6451. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I believe the 
school was founded by Dr. M‘Nally? — It was begun 
previous to Dr. M'Nally’s time. 

6452. You hold the land by lease? — Yes, by lease 
dated 1840. 

6453. Dr. Traill. — D id you lose any lives from 
the fever ? — No, we did not. 

6454. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — H ow many have 
you room for in the seminary? — 1 think we could 
accommodate eighty boarders. 

6455. I suppose you could teach any number of day 
boys ? — No, our class rooms are not large. We have 
been at one time hampered for want of room in the 
class halls. If we had much larger numbers we would 
require additional class room accommodation. 

6456. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Y ou have no endow- 
ment from any public soui’ce? — None. 

6457. If you had an endowment would it enable 
you to bear up better against the pressure of the 
times ? — I have no doubt it would. 

6458. If you had an endowment, in what way do 
you think it could be best applied ? — I think in offer- 
ing prizes or exhibitions to students on entering. 

6459. Is there a Christian Brothers’ school in the 
town? — There is. 

6460. Do many of your pupils come from the 
Christian Brothers’ School ? — A good many do. 

6461. Would you think it desirable to offer exhibi- 
tions to the most promising boys on their entrance 
into the college? — I would — I would open them to 
the boys generally on entrance. 

6462. The exhibitions to be given by competition ? 

— Yes. 

6463. Professor Dougherty. — W ould you propose 
that they should be open to public competition between 
boys of all religious denominations ? — No, I think the 
Protestant denominations are amply provided for in 
that respect. 

6464. You mean by the Royal School? — Yes, and 
by other endowments. 

6465. What other endowments? — There is the Model 
School. 

6466. Dr. Traill. — Y ou can hardly call that a 
Protestant endowment ? — It is a great advantage to the 
Protestants. 

6467. It is a state school, for the benefit of all 
denominations ? — It is no advantage to Catholics — the 
state offers them what they well know they cannot 
accept. It has been an immense educational advantage 
to the Protestants of Monaghan. 

6468. Is it much frequented by Protestants ? 

— Yes, it is attended almost exclusively by Protes- 
tants. 

6469. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — D o you know how much 
money is expended on the Model School ? — It is very 
large — I do not know the figures. 

6470. It would be sufficient to satisfy your demands 
if you got it? — Decidedly. 

6471. Have you any other matter to suggest? 

There was some reference made to the centres for 
Intermediate Examinations, and I would like to say a 
word or two as to that. Protestants have come to us 
for those examinations when they were held at our 
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Seminary; and I really could not imdciteW tie 
particular objection which the pupils of the Collegiate 
School had to attending at the Seminary to be accmmcd 
I know if the circumstances were altered, and that we 
were in a minority of those presenting themselves at 
Monaghan, I think our boys would have no objection 
to attending at the Collegiate School. 

6472. Dr. Traill.— When the examination is neia 
at the Seminary, you give up the place entirely to the 
Examiners ? — Certainly, I give them the keys of the 
room, and place it altogether in their charge. 

6473 Rev. Dr. Molloy.— How did you get your 
Seminary appointed a centre?— By special application 
to the Commissioners. The first year of the examma- 
tions Mr. O’Reilly, the Assistant Commissioner, wrote 
to me to say that he had sent repeated letters asking 
for the Court House, and had got no reply, and re- 
questing me to put myself in communication with the 
sub-sheriff to endeavour to find out the reason. 1 
sent a note to the sub-sheriff, and he replied saying 
that he would communicate at once with the Secretary 
of the Grand Jury, and let me know ; but I have never 
heard from him since. I wrote to Mr. O Reilly, in- 
forming him of what had occurred, and he wrote to 
me. that as he could not get a place to hold the exami- 
nations, the Commissioners wished me to find a centre. 
I did not like to offer the Seminary as the place of 
examination, and I procured the use of the National 
School for the purpose of the examinations. I his was 

6474. Was the examination held in the National 

School that year ?— Yes. T , onnj , n 

6475. What occurred in 1880 ?— In 1880 the Com- 
missioners asked me to allow the use of the Seminary 
free of charge for the purpose of the examinations, and I 
replied yes, if I got the Bishop’s permission. 

6476. You sent in twenty-eight boys ? — Yes. 

6477 Were there any others? — Yes, there were 
some Protestants, and the Christian Brothers sent 
some to it. 


6478. What occurred in 1881? — In 1881 I con- 
sented at first to their having the examinations in the 
Seminary ; but when fever appeared amongst us I 
thought it right to inform them as boys might be afraid 
to go there for the examination. The Commissioners 
then obtained the use of the Christian Brothers’ School. 
There was some question about using the Court House 
but it was found that it would not accommodate the 
numbers that would present themselves. 

6479. Professor Dougherty. — I gather from your 
hesitation in giving your seminary as a centre that 
you thought some neutral place would be better ? — 
Yes; I did not want to appear anxious to have it 
there. 

6480. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Do you think it 
makes a difference in the answering of boys to be 
examined in their own school ? — I think in the case of 
our boys possibly they might answer better in their 
school than if examined elsewhere. Our boys are not 
much accustomed to appear in public or to see 
strangers, and I believe they would have more con- 
fidence in their own school. I wish to say it has been 
said we declined to go to the Town Hall. I never 
was asked to send our boys to the Town Hall- 
meaning the place where the Town Council meet. I 
do not think ten boys could well be examined there ; 
it is not a quarter the size of this room. 

Mr. MacGulloch. — I beg pardon ; it was the Head 
Master of the Christian Brothers’ School, I under- 
stand, that objected. 

Rev. Mr. M‘Glone. — Our college sends the majority 
of boys to the examinations, and we think it is just as 
far for our boys to have to walk to the college, as for 
the college pupils to walk to the seminary. 

6481. Dr. Traill. — Would the Model School be a 
good place ? — I do not know. I don’t know the size 
of it. I fancy the rooms are not large. It was to 
the Christian Brothers’ School we sent our boys m 
1885 and 1886, and numbers of Protestant boys went 
there. 


The Most Rev. Dr. Donmlly, Bishop of Clogher, sworn and examined. 


6482. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— I wish to know 

from your Lordship what is the title under which the 
building of St. Macarten’s Seminary is held?— It 
is held by a lease for 999 years from the Earl of 
Dartry. _ . . . 

6483. Who is the lessee? — The lease is made to 
four or five ecclesiastics as trustees. 

6484. Do the trusts appear on the face cf the lease ? 
— Yes. (Lease produced.) 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— This is a lease dated 
9th July, 1840, to the then Roman Catholic Bishop, 
and four other trustees, for the purposes thereinafter 
mentioned. It grants to them part of the lands 
of Molmurphy, containing fourteen acres plantation 
measure, with certain reservations of timber and trees 
to hold for 999 years, upon trust to build and erect 
or cause or procure to be built or erected, on the 
premises a proper house or houses for a public 
seminary lor the education of youth in professional 
and commercial pursuits, and to keep and maintain it 
as such public seminary during the said term, subject 
to such regulations as to the selection, admission, and 
government of the students as to the trustees shall seem 
tit, paying a rent of £20 yearly. Then, as regards the 
filling up of vacancies among the trustees, it is provided 
that In the event of the Right Rev. Edward Kernan 
ceasing to act as Roman Catholic Bishop, or being 
otherwise incapacitated, then it shall be lawful for the 
continuing or surviving trustees to nominate as trustee 
the person who shall then next have and exercise the 
office of ltoman Catholic Bishop, and as regards the 
other trustees, it is provided that in casei.any of them 
shall vacate or cease to hold the position of parish 
priests of the several parishes mentioned on the lease, 
that it shall be lawful for the remaining trustees to 


elect such person or persons who shall exercise the 
functions of parish priests of the respective parishes 
set out in the lease to fill the vacancies ; it being the 
intention of these presents that the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Clogher, and the parish priests of the four 
parishes named in the lease, shall from time to time 
be the trustees to carry out the trusts of the lease. 
The bishop and the four parish priests were to form 
the governing body, and were to appoint the masters 
and regulate the discipline of the school ?— Yes. 

6485. I believe Dr. M‘Nally gave you some addi- 
tional land ?— There is some additonal land held from 
year to year, making in all about thirty acres. 

6486. Under whom is the land held ? — Under Lord 

Dartry. , . „ ... 

6487. Do you pay rent for it 1— Yes, we pay the 

fair average value. , v 

6488. Yon are ordinary tenants of that s— ies. 

6489. I believe you made a large outlay on build- 
ings ?— Yes, since March, 1878, we expended £B,vw- 
on buildings. 

6490. There had been a considerable sum ot money 

expended previously on the erection of the mam 
buildings?— Yes ; the £5,000 I refer to was expended 
on painting, repairs, glazing, and erecting a suite 
offices suitable to the place. _ , . 

6491. How was that money raised ?— Well, of 1 J 

£5,000 I gave £3,600 myself, and there was iMiui 
received from certain of the clergy to go towards 
purpose — that made £4,200, and there was another 
sum of £600, a fund I had control over, that mn 
£4,800. There was a vast amount of laDom 
horses and men over and above that. 1 , 

there was more than £5,000 expended on the pi* 
since March, 1878 
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6492. It is stated in the Report of 1880 that the 
only endowment was an income derived from the 
lands of Lacka, £80 a year, under the will of Dr. 
JpNally ?— That is the only endowment, except a 
triflin" endowment from the profit rents of a couple of 
houses in this town— and which, even if the rents were 
paid would be only £6 a year— a miserable couple of 
houses in the town. The endowment from Lacka, if 
the rents were paid, would be £80 a year. That 
comes to us under the will of Dr. M'Nally. 

6493. You were going to tell us how much the 
entire outlay on the buildings had been 1—1 only 
know what was expended since 1878. It is said there 
had been irom £15,000 to £20,000 laid out on the 
premises before the period I refer to. 

6494. Was that collected through thediocese 1 — Yes ; 
a lar«e portion of the sum is represented by gratuitous 
work of men and horses going on for many years from 
all the surrounding parishes. I was told that £1,300 
was given by Dr. Murphy, one of my predecessors, 
who was Bishop of the diocese in the early part of the 
present century. £600 was given by Dr. Kernan, 
and all the clergy of the diocese subscribed. 

6495. Mr. Naish. — When was the erection of it 
commenced 1 — In 1838 or 1839. 

6496. That is all theendowment you have? — Yes : the 
building itself, the £80 a year, and the £6 a year out of 
those houses. 

6497. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — With regard to 
this endowment, it is almost identical in terms with 
one we decided, in Enniskillen, to be an exclusively 
Protestant endowment. The trust in the deed is for 
the foundation of a school, and the education to be 
"iven was to be a general commercial and professional 
education, and the deed says nothing on the face of it 
as regards the religious denomination or denominations 
to which the pupils should belong. Therefore prima 
facie, the School would be open to all persons who 
chose to go. But the governing body is composed 
exclusively of ecclesiastics of the Roman Catholic 
Church; the primary source from which the money 
was derived was exclusively Roman Catholic, and not 
merely the ownership of the property, but the direc- 
tion of the education to be given in the institution, is 
in the hands of Roman Catholic ecclesiastics. It is 
just the same case as that which we had before us at 
Enniskillen, where a number of dignitaries and clergy 
of the Church of Ireland were trustees, but in which, 
pima facie, the education might have been extended 
to other denominations. A majority of our number 
ruled in that case that it was one in which the endow- 
ment was applicable to persons of one particular 
religious denomination. This is the only Roman 
Catholic Institution that has come before us in 
which it is not expressly provided in the deed that 
the education shall be Roman Catholic ; but we have 
all through in our inquiries tried to come at the real 
meaning of the instruments creating the trusts, and I 
do not think any one could doubt that this is in every 
sense a Roman Catholic institution, • and therefore 
exempt from this Commission. We cannot settle a 
scheme for it, or interfere with it in any way, without 
the consent of the governing body. If your lordship 
desires to take advantage of the powers which, during 
the continuance of this Act of Parliament are vested 
in us, and apply to us for the exercise of those powers, 
it will not only be within our own powers, but it will 
be our duty, in settling any scheme, to make sure that 
the trusts shall be in the future, as in. the past, in 
accordance with the intentions of the founders. 

6498. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— I wish to say that while 
I entirely concur with Lord Justice Fitzgibbon that 
this endowment is exempt from our jurisdiction I 
cannot agree in the opinion he has expressed, that it 
stands exactly in the same position as the Vaughan 
Charter School, which came before us at Enniskillen. 
In reference to that charity I held, in opposition to 
the t iews of my colleagues, that it was not exempt 

* Appendix 13., 


from the jurisdiction of this Commission ; and I should 
wish briefly to point out in what respects the two en- 
dowments differ, according to my view of the question. 
In the case of this Seminary, it is certain that the 
endowment was intended exclusively for the benefit 
of Catholic pupils. It was founded and established by 
the Catholic Bishop, its management was placed in the 
hands of Catholic eccleciastics, and the students to be 
admitted were to be selected according to regulations 
made by them. From these and all the other circum- 
stances of the case, I hold that it was clearly the 
intention of the founders to establish a Seminary for 
the education of the Catholic youth of the diocese of 
Clogher. With regard to the Vaughan Charter School 
the case is different. There is no doubt the endow- 
ment was vested exclusively in Protestant trustees, and 
moreover it was provided that the Protestant religion 
should be taught in the School ; but I hold now, as I 
held at Enniskillen, that the testator intended the 
endowment for the benefit, not of Protestants only, 
but of Catholics also. He conveyed that, in my opi- 
nion, in his will, for he expressly declared that, in the 
admission of pupils to the School, the children of his 
tenants were to get a preference. He makes no dis- 
tinction between his Catholic tenants and his Protest- 
ant tenants, although it is certain that he had many 
Catholic tenants on his estate, and that he had this 
fact before his mind in preparing his will. I maintain 
therefore that he intended the endowment, not exclu- 
sively for his Protestant tenants, but for his Catholic 
and Protestants alike. No doubt he directed that the 
pupils should all be taught the Protestant religion ; 
but this fact does not, in ray opinion, indicate that he 
wished to exclude the children of his Catholic tenants 
from the benefits of the endowment, but rather that 
he wished to force upon them what he considered the 
advantage of a Protestant education. While there- 
fore I entirely agree that the endowment of St. M‘Car- 
ten’s Seminary is exempt from our jurisdiction, I do 
not think it rests upon the same footing as the 
Vaughan Charity. 

6499. The Most Rev. Dr. Donnelly . — The Commis- 
sioners were good enough to invite us to submit a 
scheme for the future management of the Seminary. 
We have prepared* one which, with your permission, 1 
will read. — (His Lordship read and handed in the 
scheme.) — I wish to add that there is a very large 
demand for Intermediate education over the diocese, 
especially in the town and neighbourhood of Monaghan, 
not to speak of Enniskillen. The Commissioners have 
been at Enniskillen recently, and knew all about it. 
There is a very large number of boys and girls receiving 
Intermediate education here, some of them at St. 
Macarten’s College and some at the Christian Brothers’ 
school, also a considerable number at the intermediate 
school conducted by the ladies of the Convent of St. 
Louis, in this town. The demand for education is not 
confined to persons who are well to do. We find in 
existing among persons of very limited means in the 
town and neighbourhood, as can be shown by abundant 
evidence. I think it must have been seen that Ma- 
carten’s College is doing very creditable work in In- 
termediate education. My own opinion is that there 
is no other educational institution iu Ireland, with so 
limited a number ofjmpils, that could show anything 
like the statement which was presented by the Presi- 
dent before your Commission to-day. It may be 
guessed what could be done there if we had sixty or 
100 pupils, when so large a share of the prizes and 
emoluments of the Intermediate Education Commis- 
sioners have come to our institution with an attend- 
ance of only about forty, and not having presented 
more than from twenty-five to thirty in the year for 
examination. I think the town of Monaghan has a 
claim upon the sympathy, and something more sub- 
stantial than the sympathy, of this Commission. I 
think it would be difficult to find in Ireland a town 
of a population such as Monaghan has, where there 
is so large a demand for Intermediate education, and 
No. XV., p. £32. 
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where the people have made such heavy sacrifices to 
procure it. 

6500. Dr. Traill. — What is the population of Mo- 
naghan 1 — About 4,000. 

The Most Rev. Dr. Donnelly.— I think I may be 
permitted to say, that the results shown by the 
Educational Institute, bear a very poor comparison 
to what has been shown by St. Macarten’s Seminary. 

6501. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You suggest in 
this scheme that there shall be a certain number of 
ex-officio, and a certain number of elected trustees, 
and you say the constituency to elect the elective 
trustees shall be whatever the Commissioners could 
invent or approve of — could you suggest a constituency 
to usl — I could suggest several — for example, 
Catholics having the municipal franchise in Monaghan, 
or Catholics having the Poor Law franchise for the 
Union of Monaghan, or the Parliamentary franchise. 
That would be rather too large perhaps. 

6502. Do you think that an election by the Catholic 
Poor Law Guardians, Magistrates and the Town 
Commissioners of Monaghan from among their own 
numbers, would be satisfactory 1 ! — Yes; I think that 
would give sufficient satisfaction to the Catholic 
community — I am sure it would. 

6503. Mr. Naisii. — You propose, as I understand, 
that after the first election it should be filled by co- 
option? — Yes; unless the Commission think differently. 
Our College has been crippled very much for want of 
means. We are not able to pay a sufficiently large 
staff' of Professors, we want appliances for teaching 
natural philosophy, and we wish to be able to employ 
a professor of drawing and music. 

6504. Of course your Lordship is aware that the 
fund we have to administer is not very large, and that 
we shall have to consider the question of admitting 
the rest of 1 reland to it. I would like to know your 
view as to the amount that would be of use to a 
school such as St. Macarten’s? 

The Most Rev. Dr. Donnelly. — I suppose I won’t 
be listened to ; but I still insist that the Diocese of 
Clogher has a strong claim on the endowment of 
Portora Royal School. Professor Dougherty called 
my attention on the last occasion the matter was 
brought forward, to the fact that James I. in his 
leUer speaks of the education of the people “ of that 
province”; and he also speaks of the education of 
“ his people of his realm of Ireland,” these expressions 
are of course limited by the subsequent Act of the 
Legislature, defining that the Portora endowment 
was to go to a school at Lisgoole, or any other town 
in the Diocese of Clogher, to be named by the Lord 
Lieutenant with the advice of the Privy Council, 
and with the approval of the Primate aucl the 
Bishop of Clogher. 

6505. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I should be very 
sorry your Lordship should be under the impression 
that we were not prepared fully to consider your 
application, but the question Mr. N aisli asked was 
this : assuming we are obliged to distribute the fund 
at our disposal over a large area, what is the amount 


that you consider would be of practical use to St 
Macarten’s Seminary 1 

The Most Rev. Dr. Donnelly. — I was disposed 
to think we ought to get our fair proportion 
corresponding with our numbers, of the Portora endow-’ 
ment, and that would be something very large. The 
half of it, even, would be a considerable thing. 

6506. Mr. Naish. — In our scheme we would, have 
to provide for a Catholic school at Enniskillen 
besides ? 

The Most Rev. Dr. Donnelly. — Yes ; then if we got 
£500 for the school at Enniskillen, and £500 for 
St. Macarten’s Seminary. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The gross income 
of the endowment is only £2,151 11s. lid., and, 
deducting expenses and outgoings, the net income in 
1885 was only £1,389 17s. lid. 

6507. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I understood your Lord- 
ship to say that you thought the endowment of 
Portora should either be confined to the Diocese of 
Clogher, or that it should be spread over Ireland ?— 
Yes ; or else nationalised. 

6508. If it were confined to Clogher, I suppose 
you would claim one-half for the Catholics ? — I would 
claim more; but I wish we were sure even of half. If I 
might offer a suggestion, could not the endowment be 
given in the shape of result fees indiscriminately for 
all denominations over the Diocese of Clogher, in the 
way the result fees are paid either under the National 
Board, or under the Intermediate Education Act ? 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — That could be done, 
no doubt ; but the policy would be quite different— in 
one case to distribute the money according to results, 
in the other to divide it among certain leading 
schools. 

6509. Mr. Naish. — I suppose you think that if the 
money was divided according to results, you would 
earn a substantial amount at St. Macarten’s ? — Yes ; 
we would depend on our own abilities for that. 

6510. Professor Dougherty. — That would be on 
the supposition that the endowment was confined to 
Clogher, but if it was spread over all Ireland the 
amount coming to any particular school would be 
very small. 

The Most Rev. Dr. Donnelly. — It would almost 
double the amount the Intermediate Education Com- 
missioners give in result fees. 

6511. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — That is, if the total 
amount of the Royal School endowments were dis- 
tributed in the form of result fees? — Yes, it would 
double the amount at the disposal of the Commis- 
sioners. 

6512. Professor Dougherty. — That is, provided the 
Commissioners were as sensible as your lordship, 
and would expend the entire amount in result fees?— 
Yes, but I take it the expenses of working the Inter- 
mediate system would be the same as they are now, 
the establishment expenses would not be increased, 
and if I remember rightly, there is only from £5,000 
to £8,000 a year now expended in result fees by the 
Commissioners, so that the Royal Schools Endowment 
would just double that amount. 


15ev. Peter 
M'Glont'. 


The Rev. Peter M'-Glone recalled and further exammed. 


6513. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Could you tell 
us what the result fees earned by St. Macarten’s 
Seminary have been ? — Yes, I have the return here : — 
In 1879 they were £83 ; in 1880, £140 11s. ; in 
1881, £123 13s. Id . ; in 1882, £77 9s. 6t£. ; in 1883, 
£47 16s. 6rf.; in 1884, £102 6s.; in 1885, £35 18s. id.) 
and we expect this year £64 or £65. 

6514. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Taking the 
figures you have given, those amounts would be doubled 
if the Royal School Endowment were limited to 
Clogher, and St. Macarten’s Seminary might get the 
•• lion’s share” ; but if it has to be spread all over Ire- 
land, then even such a successful school as St. 


Macarten’s would only get a very small additional 
sum, even in the very best years. 

Rev. Mr. M'Glone. — Well, if it is not to be confined 
to Clogher I think it would give more general satisfac- 
tion to have it nationalised. If it was limited to 
Clogher, it might be distributed in the way of result 
fees, and then no denomination could complain, for it 
would be open to all comers. 

6515. Dr. Traill. — Have you any way of estimat- 
ing what number of boys would go in for intermediate 
education if the endowments were increased iu the 
way you suggest — I don’t mean prize boys, but 
ordinary pass boys ? — No, I have not made that a 
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subject of inquiry, but I know that intermediate 
education is desired by a great many people in this 
diocese for their children, even those who are very 

P °6516. The Most Rev. Dr. Donnelly — I would wish 
to draw the attention of the Commissioners to another 
matter— the subject of endowments for the education 
of "iris. We have an intermediate school for girls in 
this town, conducted by the sisters of the St. Louis 
Convent, and I would invite your attention to the 
results of their teaching. They took up the inter- 
mediate system in the second year of its operation. 
In the year 1880 they presented twenty-four girls for 
examination under the Intermediate system ; these all 
passed nine of them obtained honors ; and nine got 
book prizes. In 1881 they sent in twenty-two girls, 
of whom eighteen passed, seventeen with honors, and 
six got book prizes. In 1882 they sent in twenty- 
three girls, eighteen passed, fifteen with honors, one 
ffirl «ot an exhibition, and three obtained book prizes. 
In the year 1883 they sent in twenty-four girls, of 
whom nineteen passed, sixteen got honors, one got an 
exhibition, five obtained book prizes, and one got a 
silver medal. In the year 1884, they sent in twenty- 
one girls, all of whom passed, six of whom took honors, 
five' were awarded exhibitions, four got book prizes, 
three got silver medals, and one a gold medal. In 
1885, they sent in twenty-five girls, of whom twenty 
passed, fifteen got honors, two were awarded ex- 
hibitions, one got a book prize, three took silver 
medals, and one a gold medal. 

6517. Dr. Traill. — What is that school? — The 
Intermediate school of the ladies of St. Louis. Along 
with the Intermediate school they have also a school 
of Science and Art in connexion with the South Ken- 
sington institution. They have only taken that up since 
the year 1883 ; but since that time they have already 
presented seventy-two- candidates for South Kensing- 
ton examinations, who passed successfully, and fifteen 
of them obtained first class certificates. 

6518. What are the subjects taught in that school ? 
— English, Latin, French, German, Italian, arithmetic, 
bookkeeping, Euclid, algebra, trigonometry, natural 
philosophy, drawing, music, and domestic economy. I 
think that school deserves the attention of the Com- 
mission, and calls for something more substantial than 
sympathy. I would ask for some small endowment 
for it, either for exhibitions, or result fees, to en- 
courage the girls taught in it. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon — Probably they would 
need some requisites for teaching those extra subjects 
that you have mentioned, for those are matters schools 
ave very often deficient in. 

The Most Rev. Dr. Donnelly. — I may mention that 
the ladies of the convent educate the school entirely 
without fee or reward at their own expense. Even 
the results fees go to the material support ' of the 
school. I hope I shall not be taken as asking anything 
extraordinary in asking that the Portora endowment 
shall be confined to the diocese, and I am sorry that 
my Right Rev. brother does not join me more vigour- 
ously iu working up that view of the case. I wish 
also to add, that though of course, we have claimed 
the full extent of what we think we are entitled to, a 
Smaller endowment would nevertheless be very accept- 
able. 

6519. Rev. Dr. Molloy (to Rev. Mr. M'Glone ). — 
There is a Model school in the town of Monaghan, is 
there not? — Yes. 

6520. Can you say how many pupils are attending 
it ?-- I cannot. 

6521. Catholic pupils ave not in a position to take 
advantage of it? — No. 

6522. Aie there any Catholic pupils attending it? 
— There may be half a dozen or more. 

6523. The number is very small? — Yes. Practi- 
cally the Roman Catholics derive no advantage from i„. 

6524. They are precluded from doing so? — Yes, by 
conscientious reasons, because they will not allow their 


youth to go for educational training where their clergy 
have no control over the literature of the school, or 
over the teaching staff. If the Commissioners desire 
to know how widespread is the desire for intermediate 
education amongst the Catholic community, there is 
abundant evidence available. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — As regards that we have 
had the best tangible proof of it, in the number of 
pupils going through the school. 

Professor Dougherty. — The statement is still true, 
that the youth of Ireland are as anxious for education 
as the youth of any country in the world. 

6525. The Bishop of Clogher (The Right Rev. Dr. 
Stack .) — I wish to make a statement with regard to 
the place of hold : ng the Intermediate Examinations, 
as there seems to be some misapprehension on the 
matter. At first the Protestant boys went to St. 
Macarten’s Seminary for those examinations, because 
there was no neutral place where they could attend. 
After that an application was made for the use of the 
Town Hall. It was granted and the examination was 
held in the Town Hall. In the following year, how- 
ever, it was objected that the Town Hall was a place 
in which some violent speeches had been made. I had 
a correspondence with the Intermediate Education 
Board on the subject. I pointed out that it was a 
public hall, that the last persons who were in it were 
a dramatic company, and that in fact it was let to any 
persons who chose to pay for it. I said they had no 
right to object to the Town Hall on any such ground. 
I understand the lecture that was objected to was one 
which was paid for. Some endeavour was then made 
to get the Court house, and I understand so far did 
that go that one of the pupils actually presented himself 
at the Court house and had a ticket in his hand telling 
him to present himself there, and I am informed that 
he lost his prizes by it. Of course, all this created a 
good deal of dissatisfaction among the students of the 
Collegiate School. It was said they were badly 
treated, and they said that if they were not to have a 
neutral centre, they would not go to this place. How- 
ever, the Roman Catholics were determined not to go 
to the Town Hall on account of the speeches which 
had been made there. 

6526. Dr. Traill. — Were the speeches supposed to 
be still sticking to the walls ? — So it seems. 

6527. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — The Protestant boys had 
gone at one time without any objection to St. Mac- 
arten’s to be examined, but afterwards, by some 
unfortunate misunderstanding, it was supposed there 
was some principle involved, and they refused to go 
there ? — Yes. It arose from the fact that there was a 
public hall which could have been used, and which 
up to that time there was not. They said “ Now that 
there is this common hall, it is not fair to ask us to go 
to that place.” 

6528. Is it a fact that pupils examined in their own 
school have an advantage over those examined in a 
strange place? — I have heard it said so frequently. 
Now, with regard to our school, in estimating what 
we have done we ask you to take into account what 
the school has done heretofore. The school is fighting 
very hard for existence under difficult circumstances. 
Further, the education iu the school is above the level 
of the Intermediate Board. Within the last four 
years, twenty-eight of the pupils of the school have 
passed into various Universities, and some of them 
obtained high honours. Of all that went up only one 
failed. We have not gone in for the Intermediate 
Education Examinations, but still so far as the boys 
went up for those examinations they acquitted them- 
selves well. I should mention that Mr. M l Cullagk 
understated his case when he stated he received some 
£50 yearly as result fees, because there is a limit on 
the result fees depending on the income of the parents. 

Mr. JPCullagh . — We cannot claim an exhibition 
unless the parents’ income is under £200 a year The 
Bishop’s own son got a first class in mathematics, but 
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I could not claim it for that reason. That -would have 
been an additional £4. 

6529. You could not get results fees in that case ? — 

I could not. 

Lori Justice FitzGibbon. — There are some facts 
that I may mention with regard to the Intermediate 
Examinations. I obtained the Junior Exhibition lists 
of Trinity College, Dublin, for the past six or seven 
years, and compared them with the Intermediate 
Examination lists. The result was, that out of 
seventy-two boys who got Junior Exhibitions in Trinity 
College, there were only seven who were educated in 
Irish schools, and who had not got either prizes or 
exhibitions at the Intermediate Examinations. There 
were only six boys that were educated at English 
schools ; so that practically upwards of nine-tenths of 
the boys who obtained Junior Exhibitions at entrance 
into Trinity College had also distinguished themselves 
at the Intermediate Examinations. It is a thing well 
to be considered, whether the Intermediate Examina- 
tions are not the best preparation for the Universities. 
In one year the entire twelve who obtained J unior 
Exhibitions in Trinity College were either exhibitioners 
or prizemen at the Intermediate Examinations. In 
1885 the boy who got the first Junior Exhibition — he 
was from the Tipperary Grammar School — had 
obtained exhibitions at the Intermediate Examinations 
during four successive years. The second Trinity 
College Junior Exhibitioner had in four years got three 
Intermediate exhibitions and one first prize. He was 
from St. Columba’s College. The result shows that the 
great majority of those who distinguished them- 
selves at college had distinguished themselves also at 
the Intermediate Examinations. 

6530. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I may add to the state- 
ment of Lord Justice FitzGibbon, that in the Royal 
University, where about thii-ty exhibitions are offered 
for competition among about 500 students, at 
Matriculation, by far the greater number of these ex- 
hibitions are gained by boys who had previously 
gained exhibitions at the Intermediate Examinations. 

Mr. M'-Cullagh . — All I wished to say was, that we 
are chiefly occupied with preparing boys for Trinity 
College, the Royal University, and other colleges; 
and I need not tell you that in a small school like 
ours, to prepare efficiently for these colleges, and 
also for a competitive examination, is practically 
impossible. 

6531. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — If you had the 
means of employing a sufficient staff to prepare boys 
for the Intermediate Examinations, the figures go to 
show that the best mode of preparing them for high 
places and honours at Trinity College and the Royal 
University is to let them first go through the 
Intermediate Course. 

Rev. Mr. M'Glone. — One of our boys, direct from 
our seminary, obtained a first class exhibition in the 
Royal Univei-sity. He had gone through the three 
courses of the Intennediate Board. 

6532. Lord Justice FitzGibbon (to the Right Rev. 
Dr. Stack, Bishop of Clogher).— Ts it your lord- 
ship’s opinion that the Governing Body of the 
Monaghan College should be such as has been pro- 
posed 1 — Well, my idea was to have a small board, 
representing the whole diocese, to hold the property of 
tl'.e schools, with local committees of management for 
each. There is a school at Carrickmaci'oss which the 
Provost and I visited a short time ago. My idea was 
to have a local committee there, another committee at 
Monaghan, and a third at Enniskillen. I may state 
that as far as we are concerned we do not like taking 
the Portora endowments. We were in hopes some 
money would be found outside to help us. 

6533. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Could your lordship find 
it for us ? — Well, if the property of all these schools 
is simply to be distributed in the immediate localities, 


of course that ends the business, but we do not lik 
that Portora should be pulled down. 

6534. Professor Dougherty. — Would you keep up 
Portora whether it is wanted or not 1 — No, I would 
like to see a really good school at Portora. Of 
course if it must be pulled down, I have no more to sav 

Rev. Dr. Molloy. — It is down already. 

6535. Professor Dougherty.— Your lordship is not 
now speaking on behalf of the committee of the 
Monaghan School? — No, I am obliged to speak for 
the whole diocese. I think it has been proved at 
all events, that there has been a great effort made 
in Monaghan to re-establish the school, and that 
there is a great desire here for education. 

6536. The Most Rev. Dr. Donnelly. — Would this 
be the proper time to ask a question about an en- 
dowment for a school at Clogher, founded long a»o 
by Letters Patent of King Charles the First ? The 
Commissioners will find it referred to in the Report 
of the Commission of 1858, and in a Parliamentary 
paper dated 26th May, 1851. It appears to me 
there is a bonum, derelictum there, and that it would 
be well if it were looked after. 

6537. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I am in a posi- 
tion to give you information about that. The matter 
was inquired into in 1858, and since then it has been 
finally disposed of. These Clogher lands were attached 
to the old Bishopric of Clogher. That See, as we all 
know, was afterwards abolished; it has quite lately 
been re-established, but of course it is now entirely 
a voluntary See. Upon the abolition of the ancient 
bishopric, the property of the See, including the 
lands appropriated for the school, passed into the 
control of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, to whom 
an Act of William IV. indicated the various pur- 
poses to which the funds in their hands were lo 
be applied. In the year 1858 they expressed the 
opinion that the income received from those lands 
should be credited to the Clogher School, and secured 
for it as a permanent investment. That, however, 
was never done, and under the Church Act those 
funds were vested in the Church Temporalities Com- 
missioners, and passed into the Church surplus. 

6538. The Most Rev. Dr. Donnelly. — Then I take 
it the fund is now in the hands of the Land Commis- 
sion. 

6539. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Unfortunately, 
Parliament gave, first, a million to the Intermediate 
Education Board, and another million to the Royal 
University ; they then gave a million to pay oil 
arrears of rents, and they gave nearly a million to the 
pension fund of the National School Teachers, and the 
result is, statesmen now tell us there is nothing left ? 

The Most Rev. Dr. Donnelly. — I think there is 
something left still, and if so I submit that it is the 
duty of this Commission to look after it. 

6540. Loi-d Justice FitzGibbon. — We have not at 
all forgotten the matter, but I may mention that the 
first claim upon the Church surplus belongs to the 
girls, for when the Intennediate Board was established 
there was a promise that half a million should be 
given for girls ? 

The Most Rev. Dr. Donnelly. — If it could be shown 
that there was a lien on the fund in respect of the 
endowment of Clogher School, it should be respected if, 
there are funds to meet it. 

6541. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Undoubtedly, but 
the Church surplus has gone in a great variety of 
directions, and is said to be exhausted. However, 
we shall give attention to it? 

Rev. Dr. Molloy. — If your lordship could show us 
any way by which we could get hold of whatever 
surplus now remains it would help us very much in 
carrying out the work we have to do. 

The Inquiry was then adjourned to Friday, the 
22nd October, at Dundalk. 
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PUBLIC SITTINGS— FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22nd, 1886 . 

At the Courthouse, Dundalk. 

Present:— The Right Hon. Lord Justice FitzGibbon, and the Right Hon. John Naish, Judicial 
Commissioners; and the Rev. Gerald Molloy, d.d., d.sc., f.r.u.i., Anthony Traill, Esq., 
ll.d. m.d., F.T.C.D., and Professor Dougherty, m.a., Assistant Commissioners. 

The Assistant Secretary, N. D. Murphy, Junr., was in attendance. 


DUNDALK EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION— INCORPORATED SOCIETY. 


Thomas Alexander Finch, B 


6542. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are head- 
master of the Dundalk Educational Institution 1 ? — 

0543. It is one of the Incorporated Society’s 
Schools?— Yes. 

6544. How long have you held the post of head- 
master? — Since last Christmas. 

6545. I believe this is not your first connexion with 
the school? — No, I was educated in the Dundalk 
School myself. 

6546. When were you there as a scholar ? — About 
ten years ago. 

6547. Wliat was the number of boys in the school 
at the time you became master ? — There were thirty- 
six boarders when I opened, and six day boys. 

6548. What are the numbers now ? — We have now 
forty-two boarders and ten day boys. 

6549. How many of the forty-two boarders are free 
scholars ? — Thirty. 

6550. Are the free pupils on the foundation of the 
Incorporated Society, and their expenses paid by the 
Society ? — Yes, 

6551. What is the amount you receive for their 
board and teaching ? — There is ten pence per day 
allowed for their dietary. 

6552. In addition to the free boarders who are on 
the foundation of the Incorporated Society, have you 
also boarders who pay for their board and education ? 
— Yes, there are two classes of paying boarders, par- 
lour and hall boarders ; the parlour boarders pay <£32 
a year, and hall boarders, <£22 a year. 

6553. Dr. Traill. — What is the distinction 
between the parlour and hall boarders ? — The par- 
lour boarders dine with ourselves — with the family 
and the masters ; that is the only distinction. 

6554. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — How many of 
them have, you ? — Six at present. 

6555. How many hall boarders ? — Six. 

6556. Do they all receive the same accommodation 
as regards dormitories ? — Yes, and the same education. 

6557. What are the fees for day boys ? — £1 5s. a 
quarter. 

6558. Do any of the day boys receive education 
free? — None. 

6559. What is your course of instruction ? — English 
and mathematics ; fairly advanced mathematics, and 
a good English education. 

6560. I believe you have also some provision for 
classical education ? — Yes ; those that wish for it can 
join the classical course, but we charge extra for it — 
£1 a quarter. 

6561. How many of the boys are learning classics ? 
— At present, twenty-eight. 

6562. Then a considerable number of your free 
boarders— those on the foundation — are learning 
classics? — Yes ; I allow a foundation pupil wishing to 
learn classics to take up the classical course for half 
the fee that a pay boarder pays. 

6563. What is your teaching staff? — Myself and 
three assistants. 

6564. \\ hat assistance do you receive from the 
Incorporated Society by way of salary ? — I receive 


.A. sworn and examined. 

£100 a year salary, and residence, and the house xiiom. 
kept in repair. Alexa 

6565. Dr. Traill. — Who owns the furniture ? — I ri “ch. 
own the furniture in the private part of the house ; the 
school furniture is the property of the Society. 

6566. Besides the £100 a year, your own salary, do 
your assistant masters receive any salary from the 
Society? — Yes, my first assistant master gets £40 a 
year. 

6567. And residence ? — No, I give him board and 
residence myself. 

6568. The residence is on the premises of the 
Society ? — Yes. 

6569. And you supply him with board ? — Yes, and 
I allow him to compete in the Science and Art Ex- 
aminations, and he receives the result fees. 

6570. How much does he make? — Generally about 
£60 a year. 

6571. Then your first assistant master’s remunera- 
tion consists of £40 a year from the Society, the result 
fees from the Science and Art Department, and boai-d 
and residence ? — Yes. 

6572. Do you make him any money payment your- 
self? — No. 

6573. Who is your second assistant? — His name is 
Dx\ Schlomka. 

6574. Is he from the Berlin University ? — Yes. 

6575. What does he teach? — Classics and modern 
languages. 

6576. What l'emuneration does he receive ? — £60 a 
year and board. 

6577. Who pays the £60 ? — I do. 

6578. Do you get any assistance towards his salary 
from the Society ? — No. 

6579. Do you get the fees that ax-e paid for classical 
education ? — Yes. 

6580. You have a third assistant ? — Yes, for the 
junior classes. 

6581. What is he paid ? — At present his salary is 
£10 a year ; he is an old pupil of mine, and came back ; 
we made no agreement about salary, but that is what 
I usually pay. 

6582. Has he board and lodging also ? — Yes. 

6583. Do you teach him ? — Yes, of course he gets 
assistance from the senior masters in learning classics, 
and whatever other subjects he may wish. 

6584. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The Society gives 
you the premises, keeps them in repair, pays £100 a 
year to you, and £40 a year to the assistant master, 
and supplies school furniture 1 — Yes. 

6585. Where do the boys come from — From- 
various places ; four are from Dublin, two from Bel- 
fast, and the remainder from different counties in the 
north. 

6586. You have prepared the boys for the Inter- 
mediate Examinations ? — Yes, and for scholarships at 
Santry. 

6587. How many boys each year would be able to 
go up to Santry ? — Last year ten went up. 

658S. Did the whole ten get in ? — No ; I beg to hand 
in a return of the successes obtained by our pupils 
during the year. 
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Oct 22, 1880. 

Thomas 

Alexander 


6589. What inspection have you from the Society? 
— We had one examination during the past year since 
I have come to the school. 

6590. Who is the examiner? — Dr. Griffin. 

6591. I believe he goes annually to each of the 
schools? — I believe so. 

6592. Do you think it would be of advantage to the 
school if some membei-sof the Incorporated Society were 
local gentlemen ? — 1 don’t think it would make any 
material change. 

6593. What control are you under in the school 
management — who takes any interest in it? — The 
Catechist, the Rev. Mr. Rainsford. 

6594. Is he the clergyman of the parish? — Yes. 

6595. Is he a member of the Incorporated Society ?■ — 
No, I think not. 

6596. Do you know whether the number you have 
now is larger or smaller than usual ? — It is smaller 
than usual. When I was a pupil myself we had ninety 
boys at one time. 

6597. I observe the number now is larger than in 
1880 ; at that time there were only thirty boarders 
and no day boys ?— Yes. 

6598. Mr. Naish. — To what do you attribute the 
falling off in the number now as compared with the 
time' you were there ? — I think classics have not been 
sufficiently taught to keep up the competition with 
other schools. 

6599. Are you making more provision for classics 
now than formerly? — Yes. 

6600. What additional provision have you made? 
— The present classical master is a very good scholar, 
and we also devote more time to it. 

6601. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — What results fees did 
you get from the Intermediate Board last year ? — I 
think the total amount was over £60. 

6602. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Under your 


arrangement with the Society who gets the result, 
fees ? — I get them. 

6603. Dr. Traill.— D o you make any distinction 
between the boarding of the boys on the foundation 
and the hall boarders ? — None, they all dine together 

6604. Do you find ten pence per day sufficient to 
pay for their board ? — Well, if it could be increased 
without taking from their number, it would be well 

6605. Have you to give the boys better diet than 
ten pence a day would justify, in order to avoid 

making any distinction between them? I believe 

I do. 

6606. Lord Justice FitzGibbon, — A re you only 
paid the ten pence a day for the days on which the 
boys are in the school ? — That is all, I am paid only 
for the days the boys are actually in the school. 

6607. Mr. Naish. — T he vacation is left Out? Yes. 

6608. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — W hat are the 
denominations of your boarders ? — The great majority 
are Church of Ireland, but we have two Presbyterians 
and two Methodists. 

6609. Are the Methodists and Presbyterians 
boarders or day boys? — The Presbyterians are day 
boys, the others are boarders. 

6610. Have you had any Presbyterian boarders? 
— Not in my time. 

6611. Professor Dougherty. — I believe Presby- 
terian boarders have attended the school? — Yes, in 
former years they have. 

6612. What arrangements are made for religious 
instruction ? — They generally take the same religious 
instruction as the other boys. Of course if they 
wished they could attend their own place of worship. 

6613. That is to say if their parents desired it? 
— Yes. 

6614. Is there any other intermediate school in 
Dundalk competing with you for day boys ? — There is 
the Grammar School. 


The Rev. John Turner 

6615. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You wereformerly 
Head Master of the Dundalk Educational Institution ? 
— Yes. 

6616. For what length of time did you fill that 
position ? — For thirty-three and a half years. 

6617. What was the largest number of pupils you 
had at any time in the school ? — I may say about 120. 

6618. How many boardei's ? — I think 106 was the 
largest number of boarders. 

6619. What was the largest number of day boys ? 
Sixteen, I think. 

6620. That would make 122 ? — Well, I could not 
say positively that I had the sixteen day boys at the 
same time that I had the 106 boarders, I think our 
largest total was about 120. 

6621. What was the number when you left? — I 
think there were thirty foundationers, fourteen 
boarders, and ten day boys. 

6622. The thirty foundationers were kept up con- 
stantly all through? — Yes; there used to be more, 
but for some years past we had only thirty. At one 
time the number on the foundation was forty-four, 
when I had a very large school. I had forty-six 
foundationers at one time. 

6623. I suppose your course of instruction was 
the ordinary one in the Incorporated Society’s schools ; 
chiefly English and mathematics ? — Yes. I would not 
say, “ chiefly,” because Scriptural instruction forms a 
great part of the education given in the school. 

6624. As regards classics, had you any provision ? — 
Yes, we always did some classics ; but we taught them 
under difficulties. Classics were not recognized by the 
Incorporated Society. 

6625. I suppose you are aware that one of the 
proposals put before this Commission by the Incor- 
porated Society is to enable them to teach classics ? — 
No, but I think the Secretary will bear me out in 


sworn and examined. 

saying that I always wished it ; I considered it a draw- 
back in the Incorporated Society’s Schools that they 
had not more classics. 

6626. Do you think you would have more boys if 
you gave more instruction in classics? — I dare say we 
would have had more boys ; but I have no doubt what- 
ever-we would have given a better education. It might 
not be so extended in mathematics, but it would be 
more general — moi’e evenly balanced. I think, per- 
haps, we have rather too much mathematics, and loo 
little of other things. 

6627. 1 believe the boys educated in the Incorporated 
Society’s schools have been among the most distin- 
guished in Ireland in mathematics ? — Yes. I do not 
think they are behind any schools in that respect. 

6628. Would your experience lead you to think it 
would be an advantage if some members of the 
Incorporated Society resided in the neighbourhood of 
the schools ? — I do not think it would be any advantage 
at all. v 

6629. Is there any control over the master at 
present except an occasional inspection 1 — Well, the 
Catechist can interfere to a certain extent. 

6630. Was the clergyman of the parish always the 
Catechist ? — Not always. 

6631. Who appointed the Catechist? — The Incorpo- 
rated Society. 

6632. What were his duties ? — He is a sort of local 
Inspector, but his principal duty is that of imparting 
religious instruction. He can also go through the 
house, and examine it as regards cleanliness, and 
sofortli. 

6633. Had he any fixed times for attending? — Yea, 
he attended once a week for an hour, but he could 
attend at any time, and could require the boys at any 
time he wished to impart instruction to them. 
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6631. During your time was the Grammar School 
a school for classical education ? — Yes. 

6635. Did it compete with your school ? — No, we 
did not compete with it in classics ; I dare say we did 
in mathematics. 

6636. Did it draw boys from your school ? — I should 
think not. 

6637. HaS' the Dundalk Grammar School been a 
l ar „ e school in your time 1 — Well, not particularly 
lar^e ■ it has not been as well supported as it deserves 
to he. 

663S. Mr. Naisii. — Thirty free boys was the number 
you usually had in the school ? — Yes. 

6639. At one time you had forty-six 1 — Yes. But 
that was not our defined number ; it was by accident 
we had so many as that. Forty-four was our defined 
number then. There were eleven admitted on the 
foundation every year, and retained in the school for 
four years, which made forty-four : but there were two 
extra boys for a short time. 

6640. How were the boys nominated ? — They were 
admitted by examination — competitive examination. 

6641. Who nominated the boys to compete ? — Any- 
one could compete, under certain limitations, through- 
out the whole country. 

6642. Do you mean over all Ireland ? — Not over all 
Ireland ; but I mean that the Incorporated Society’s 
Schools embraced all Ireland ; but they did not com- 
pete from all Ireland for any one school. During the 
period I was connected with the school, and until 
wifcbin a few years of my x-etirement from it, boys from 
all the county Down, all the county Louth, and por- 
tions of Armagh and Antx-im competed for the school. 

6613. For admission to the Dundalk School ? — Yes. 
Afterwards all Airnagh was admitted, and in some 
time after it was extended still further. 

6644. Do you meaxx that boys from all the counties 
you have named came up to compete ? — No, I must 
explain. Latterly they partly competed in Dundalk ; 
that is, they competed in Dundalk for Louth and 
Armagh, but for Down and Antrim they competed at 
Lisburn. 

6645. Under what arrangements were the boys 
allowed to compete 1 — Well, there was a certain pro- 
gramme — a certain set of subjects in which they 
competed. 

6646. Wei'e any Protestant boys allowed to compete 
within those limits ? — Yes, if they wex-e not too old, or 
too young. 

6647. Do you thixxk that system worked satis- 
factorily ? — I think so. 

6648. Do you think it would be better to x-etain 
that system of filling up the vacancies by examination, 
rather than by nomination ? — Decidedly. By examina- 
tion, decidedly. 

6649. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — During your time was 
any attempt made to teach the boys husbandry, ox- 
other industrial ax-ts? — None .whatsoever. 

6650. You are aware that sixch industrial training 
was one of the objects contemplated by the Charter of 
the Society 1 — I never inquired into that. I came to 
the school and found a certain coux-se of education ixx 
operation, and I followed that out to the best of my 
ability. 

6651. There was never any attempt made to impart 
industrial education in yoixr time? — No. I taught 
what I was appointed to teach. 

6652. Mr. Naisii. — I believe ali such attempts 
have, as a matter of fact, failed in Ireland ? — Yes. 

6653. Rev. Dr. MollC'J,— I t has not failed here, for 
xt has not been tried ?— ITj, it was never tried to my 
knowledge. 

6654. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Was any instruc- 
txon given in your time in natural philosophy ox- 


physics 1 — Certainly; we had classes in electx-icity, Oc«. 22 , i88«. 
chemistry, and all those things. Rev _ j 0 j, n 

6655. Mr. Finch has told us that while he has been Turner. 
Master they have had classes in connexion with the 
Science and Art Department ? — Yes, we had classes in 
connexion with it too, and we reaped a fine h ax-vest 

too. 

6656. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — D id yon get instx-uctioixs 
not to teach husbandry, or other industrial ax-ts to the 
boys 1 ? — No, but we had no time to teach them. 

6657. You had twenty-four hours in the day to 
teach whatever was required ? — Not quite, for we had 
to sleep. 

6658. You say you taught what you were appointed 
to teach ? — Decidedly. 

6659. Did you get instructions as to what you were 
to teach ? — Yes. 

6660. Fx-om whom? — Fx-om the Incorporated 
Society directly. 

6661. You did not think of looking at the Charter ? 

— No, I was not thinking of it ; I had nothing to do 
with the Charter whatsoevex-. 

6662. Professor Dougherty. — H ave you had Pres- 
byterian boarders ? — Yes. 

6663. What arrangements were made for their x-e- 
ligious instruction? — The arrangements were that I 
brought them to church. Those were my instructions. 

Every boy under my care came to the parish church ; 
but I would allow, and have allowed the boys that I 
could depend upon to go to their own chux-ch by them- 
selves in the evening, but never in the morning. I 
also allowed the boys to learn the Shorter Catechism 
in the school, if so disposed. 

6664. Di\ Traill. — W as any application ever made 

to you to do anything else for the religious instruction 
of Presbyterian boys? — No. I knew the parents 

would be better pleased if the boys could go to their 
own chux-ch, but I told them distinctly that I could 
not permit them. 

6665. They came to the school on those conditions? 

— Yes. 

6666. Professor Dougherty. — W as it the Incor- 
pox-ated Society that px-evented you fx-om permitting 
the Px-esbyterian boys to attend theix- own chux-ch ? — 

Well, I thought it was the Society’s wish, I never got 
any direct orders about it, but the foundation boys 
should go to the parish chux-ch, and the boax-ders were 
treated as regarded education in all respects the same 
as the othex-s. 

6667. Do you think there would be any objection 
to allow the Presbyterian boys to attend the ministra- 
tions of their own clergyman ? — I think not. 

6668. Dx-. Traill. — I suppose the religious instruc- 
tion you gave was about equally applicable to all Pxo- 
testants? — Yes, certainly. 

6669. Lox-d Justice FitzGibbon. — Y ou allowed the 
Px-esbyterian boys to leax-xx the Shorter Catechism ? — 

Yes, I have taught them the Shorter Catechism 
myself. 

6670. What was your tenure of office as master- — 
wex-e you x-emovable ? — Decidedly, at any time. 

6671. Had you any px-ovision for retirement? — 1 
am happy to say I have got a px-ovision fx-om the 
Society. 

6672. Was there any agx-eement to give you a 
retix-ing pension ? — No. 

6673. When you did retire what px-ovision was 
made for you ? — They allowed me a retix-ing pension. 

6674. Owing to your length of service? — Yes 
forty-two years’ service. 

6675. What pension did the Society allow you ? — 

£100 a yeax-. The amount of my salax-y. 

6676. But of course you lost the other emoluments 
of your position ? — Yes. 
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6677. Lord Justice FitzGibbox. — You are Secretary 
of the Incorporated Society ? — Yes. 

6678. The institution was for some time a girls’ 
school i— Yes. It was, I believe, originally a girls’ 
school. 

6679. Do you think it would be right that the In- 
corporated Society should have power to restore it to 
the purposes of a girls’ school if they thought proper ? 
— I do not see that there would be airy objection to 
giving the Society the power if they pleased to exercise 
it. But at present there are two female schools, one 
in Roscommon and the other at Celbridge, under the 
Society, and they think those are ample for the re- 
quirements, and that it would interfere with the use- 
fulness of the school in Dundalk if any change were 
made. I should mention that we allow applications 
to be made to us from any part of Ireland to allow 
girls to compete for Roscommon or Celbridge for free 
places. 

6680. What is the number of free girls in those 
schools? — Twenty at Roscommon and twenty-four at 
Celbridge. I should also mention that there is another 
foundation of which we have charge at Celbridge. 

6681. What is that? — The Connolly foundation; 
there are thirty girls upon it at Oeibridge. 

6682. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Y ou are acquainted, I 
presume, with the Charter of the Society? — Yes. 

6683. You are aware that the Charter provides that 
the pupils shall be instructed in husbandry and other 
industrial arts? — Yes, I know that is stated in the 
Charter. 

6684. Can you explain how industrial training, which 
was one of the original objects of the Society, has 
been completely abandoned ? — It was for some years 
during my time on trial; we had industrial schools, 
but we had to abandon them, because there were com- 
peting establishments in Dublin and elsewhere, which 
gave a far better industrial education than we could. 
We could not compete with those schools in giving 
pupils an education which would fit them for situa- 
tions, and we had to give them up, the attempt was 
practically a failure. 

6685. Another main object for which your Society 
was establiihed was to instruct the children of 
Catholic parents in the principles of the Protestant 
religion ! — Yes. 

6686. Have you found that also a complete failure? 
— No, we have found a good deal of encouragement 
and success in that, in former times. 

6687. At the present time do you succeed to any 
extent in educating Catholic children? — We cannot 
teach them as Catholics. The instant they come to 
our schools they must be educated as Protestants. 
There is no provision for giving them a Roman 
Catholic education. 


6688. And consequently you cannot get them to 
come to you? — Latterly we have not been so sn 
cessful as we were previously, for there have been 
a great number of educational institutions established 
by Roman Catholics in Ireland in recent times, and of 
course we have not the same number of lloman 
Catholic children coming to our schools. 

6689. Could you not abandon the attempt to teach 

the Protestant religion to Catholic children, just as von 

abandoned the attempt to teach husbandry ? No we 

cannot conscientiously abandon the teaching of what 
we believe to be the true religion, as required by our 
Chai’ter. 

6690. You say the children won’t come- to yon? 

That is no reason why we should abandon it. If they 
turn away from our teaching that is no fault of ours • 
our consciences are free from blame in the matter. If 
the children come to us, we are bound by our Charter 
to educate them in the Protestant religion. 

6691. But your consciences don’t trouble you about 
husbandry and the industrial arts ? — It is impossible 
to carry out that portion of our Charter. 

6692. Lord Justice FitzGibbox. — Have you ever 
tried to avail of the assistance of the Science and Arts 
Department at South Kensington for teaching agricul- 
ture ? — I (liink not. We have no funds to carry on 
anything of the kind. 

6693. But the Managers of the Benburb School are 
making money out of South Kensington ? — I will in- 
quire into it. 

6694. Professor Dougherty. — Have you any pupils 
from the parish of Killinchy? — Yes, we give them 
opportunities for competing for free scholarships, and 
we have a day school at Killinchy besides. 

6695. I believe the people of Killinchy were atone 
time inclined to lay claim to a portion of the endow- 
ment of Mrs. Hamilton ? — Yes, I think it was investi- 
gated by the Board, aud they came to a resolution 
which satisfied all parties. 

6696. Has the Society given any directions to the 
masters of their boarding institutions as regards the 
provision of religious instruction for the boys of other 
Protestant denominations ? — We never have found any 
difficulty in that respect ; the whole matter is carried 
out methodically and regularly according to the 
principles laid down in our Charter. 

6697. I presume the Society would not interfere 
with the Head Masters exercising a discretion, as Mr. 
Finch told us he was disposed to do, in sending Presby- 
terian boys to the Presbyterian church ? — Those were 
his own private pupils, not our foundation boys. The 
foundation boys could not be anything but Church of 
Ireland boys under our Charter. They could not be 
anything else; the Charter is very strict on the 
subject. 


JACKSON’S CHARITY, FORKII1LL. 

His Grace the Lord Primate sworn and examined. 


His Grace the 6698. His Grace the Lord Primate . — I claim on the 
I.oril Primate, part of the Forkhill Charity, exemption from the 
jurisdiction of this Commission. The Act says that it 
shall not apply to any endowmeut for persons of any 
particular religious denomination, and under the ex- 
clusive control of persons of that denomination. The 
will under which thisCharity was constituted appointed 
as managers the Archbishop of Armagh, the Bishops 
of Down and Dromore, and certain rectors of adjoin- 
ing parishes. 

6699. Mr. Naisii. — What document does your 
Grace refer to ? — The will of Mr. J aokson. I contest 
your right to ask us for any information. I hold in 
my hand the opinion of a barrister, which is to this 
effect ; — “ I am of Opinion tlias the charitable trusts 
created by Richard Jackson, bung for the exclusive 


benefit of children of the Church of Ireland, and under 
the exclusive management of members of that Church, 
is exempted from interference by the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Commssioners.” 

6700. Lord Justice FitzGibbox. — What we want 
to know is what the trusts are, and then to determine 
the question. We cannot decide the law until we 
know the facts. 

The Lord Primate . — The trust is for educating, 
clothing, and paying apprentice feesfor certain children, 
members of the Church of Ireland. 

6701. Mr. Naisii. — Is that the language of the 
will ? 

The Lord Primate . — I cannot say whether T am 
quoting the language of the will exactly, but that is 
the substance. 
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(The Probate of the Will of Mr. Jackson, dated 
20th Julyi 1776, was handed in; also copy Act of 
Parliament of 29th George the Third, cap. 3, regulating 
the Charity.) 

6702. Mr. Naish. — Does your Grace wish to come 
under the Commission? 

The Lord Primate. — No, we wish to remain as we 
are. 

6703. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I do not think 
there can be any doubt about these Schools being 
exempt from the compulsory jurisdiction of this Com- 
mission. Now that we know the facte, we are in a 
position to determine that question. It will now be 
for your Grace and the other members of the govern- 
ing body of the Charity to consider whether you will 
avail yourselves of the powers which this Commission 
possesses under its Act of Parliament. You will 
understand that we decide that you are exempt from 
the control of the Commission, unless you wish to come 
under it. In the case of institutions which are 
exempt from the compulsory jurisdiction of this Com- 
mission which we decide Jackson's Charity to be, we 
cannot stir or interfere in any way, unless the govern- 
ing body gives its consent. If the governing body 


does give its consent then we can confer upon them — — 

such extended powers as this Act of Parliament enables Grace the 

us to give them for the purpose of increasing their use- J ~ ord i>rimate * 
fulness. 

The Lord Primate . — Thank you, but I think we 
are satisfied to remain as we are. 

6704. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You have already 
got one advantage from your own Act of Parliament— 
that of being a corporate body ? 

The Lord Primate. — Yes. 

6705. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — One of the things 
which are within our power and which it is our duty 
to carry out is that we can modify or remove anything 
which restricts the usefulness of an endowment ; in 
the case, hlwever, of an institution which is exempt 
from our compulsory jurisdiction only if the governing 
body desire it, but not otherwise. 

6706. The Lord Primate . — Suppose that at the next 
meeting of our Board we come to the conclusion of 
availing of your suggestion, will it be open to us to 
come before you again for that purpose ? 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Certainly ; you not only 
have our permission, but it is our duty to hear your 
application. 


DUNDALK ENDOWED SCHOOL.— (ERASMUS SMITH’S.) 


The Rev. Joseph G. Rainsford sworn and examined. 


6707. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I believe you are 
Rector of Dundalk ? — Yes. 

6708. Are you now in possession of the old school 
building, formerly in connexion with Erasmus Smith’s 
Board ? — I am, with the sanction of Lord Roden. 

6709. Can you inform us who is the present owner 
of the premises? — In 1883 the Board of Erasmus 
Smith, through their Secretary, wrote, stating that 
the school would be handed over to the lord of the 
soil, who is Lord Roden. 

6710. Have you got that communication ? — I have. 
(The witness hands in a document.) 

6711. I observe that this printed circular, dated 
March, 1883, states, amongst other things, that the 
Governors propose to discontinue your school, but 
that they will be ready to consider any special grounds 
arising from local circumstances, which you may 
desire to lay before them, to show that an exception 
should be made in this ease. I presume you were 
not able to show such special grounds ? — I was not. 

6712. Are you able to tell us the contents of the 
grant under which Lord Roden became entitled to the 
premises ? — I am not. I believe the ground was given 
by Lord Roden, and that the Erasmus Smith’s Board 
built the school. There were a number of those cases 
in which, although the Board spent money in building, 
the lease contained a provision that the premises 
should revert to the lord of the soil in certain events. 

I am informed by the Registrar of the Board that in 
this case the school has reverted to Lord Roden, and 
I am told by his lordship’s agent that his rights will 
be handed over to the Rector of the parish for 
Protestant school purposes. 

6713. Mr. Naish. — You have not got a copy of 
the grant? — No. I have no doubt there is a copy of 
it in the office. 

6714. It appears that it bore date in February, 
1812 1 — Fes, that would be about the time. 

6715. There was a grant from Erasmus Smith’s 
Board of £690, and a subscription of £230, making 
£920, which I suppose built the school?— I presume 
so. 

6716. Professor Dougherty.— You don’t happen 
to have a list of the subscribers ? — No ; but our 
parishioners built an infant school upon part of the 
same ground. 

6717. When was that done? — Ten or fifteen years 

ago. J 


6718. Where did the funds come from ? — From the Key- Joseph G. 

parishioners. Rainsford. 

6719. The Protestant parishioners ? — Yes. 

6720. Dr. Traill. — Do you mean Church parish- 
ioners ? — Yes — the Irish Church parishioners. I may 
add that Lord Roden’s only difficulty about handin" 
over the school to the Rector of the parish was whether 
his legal adviser would say that he had power, with 
reference to his successor, to hand over his right and 
title. 

6721. Lord- Justice FitzGibbon. — If this Commis- 
sion drew up a scheme carrying out that arrangement 
would Lord Roden consent ?— I am sure he would. 

6722. Is his lordship’s agent here ? — He is in town. 

6723. Mr. Naish. — How long are you acquainted 
with the schools ? — For the last thirty years. 

6724. Were they always primary schools? — Yes. 

6725. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What other Pro- 
testant primary schools are there in Dundalk ? — No 
other connected with the Church of Ireland. 

6726. Is there any endowment except the build- 
ings ? — None, except an annual private subscription. 

Lord Roden gives us £12 10s. a year. 

6727. Dr. Traill. — Are they under the National 
Board ? — No, Lord Roden would not consent to their 
being vested. 

6728. Do you get any grant from the National 
Board? — We do, for the teachers of the male and 
female schools, but not the infant school. 

6729. Why not for the infant school? — The parish- 
ioners do not wish to be restricted by the rules of the 
National Board. 

6730. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Assuming that, 
there is power to vest the schools in a proper lewal 
governing body, what suggestions have you to make as 
to the persons of whom the body should consist ?— Well 
I would suggest the Rector of the parish, the Curate 
and the two Churchwardens. 

6731. Would it not be better to have two represen- 
tatives of the parishioners other than the Church- 
wardens ? — I think the Churchwardens do represent 
the parishioners. 

6732. I may mention that for the school at Swords 
we framed a governing body, and we suggested the 
Bishop, the Rector of the parish, the Churchwardens 
and two members of the Vestry elected by the Vestry, 
and we were asked that the Churchwardens should be 
left out on the ground that they were ex-officio , and 

2 F 
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Rev. Joseph G. 
Rainsford. 


that one of them would represent the Incumbent ? — I 
would be satisfied to have them elected in that way. 

6733. Dr. Traill. — You would be satisfied if the 
Select Vestry elected two representatives ? — I would, 
bur I think we ought to have the two churchwardens 
ex-officio. 

6*734. Are all the children in the school members 
of your Church 1 — There may be one or two Presby- 
terians, but we do not compel them to learn the 
Church Catechism. 

6735. I suppose, as the schools are under the 
National Board, you could not do so, even if you 
wished 1 — Quite so ; but even in former times, before 
we became connected with the Board, we did not 
compel Presbyterian children to learn the Church 
Catechism. 

6736. Have you any other educational endowments 
belonging to the Church that could be put under the 
management of such a Board as well as this 1 — No. 

6737. I presume if there were a parochial body 
formed such as you suggest, you would like it to have 
power to take any property that might hereafter be 
given to it? — Of course. 

6738. Your school seems to be still in want of 
something to give you a title — you may find it 
necessary to get Lord Roden to consent in writing ? — 
I am nearly sure he will consent to what I suggest to 
him in the matter. 

6739. Do you think denominational education is 
the best suited to the locality ? — I think that under 
the circumstances we could not have anything else. 
We would have kept them up as Church schools under 
our own control if we could, without seeking any aid 
from the National Board ; but it would have been too 
great a burden upon our people to keep them up as 
private schools. 

6740. Mr. Naish. — What is the Protestant popu- 
lation of Dundalk ?— There are 1,600 Episcopalian 
Protestants, not counting the military. 

6741. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — What is the total popu- 
lation ? — Between twelve and thirteen thousand. 

6742. Mr. Naish. — How many Presbyterians and 
Methodists are there ? — I fancy there are about 500 
Presbyterians, and about forty or fifty Methodists. 
There would not be even that number only for the 
military. 

6743. You appear to have an attendance of some- 
thing over fifty in each school? — Yes ; we have on the 
rolls from 150 to 170 children in the three schools. 

6744. I suppose they represent the whole of the 
Episcopalian children of the class that require the 
education ? — Yes, I think nearly so. 

6745. I believe you said that the Presbyterians have 
no primary school in Dundalk ? — Oh, they have a na- 
tional school, and there are some Church children 
attending it who choose to go to it in preference. 


6746. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— I understand that the 
male and female schools are under the National Board 
and that the infant school is not? — Yes; the infant 
school is not under the Board ; it costs us £40 a year 
to keep it up. 

6747. Would you desire to have the male and 
female schools also free from the rules of the National 

Board if you could do without the grant ? I 

would. 

6748. In fact, you do not like the system of the 
National Board? — I do not; we take the National 
Board grant as the best arrangement we can make. 

6749. I presume if there was a governing body ap- 
pointed, having the confidence of your congregation 
you would desire that it should have the power of 
remaining under the Board or not ? — We would ; we 
tried to keep the schools in our own hands rather 
than place them under the Board ; but there was not 
enough contributed to pay the teachers, and I gave 
my vote for placing them under the National Board 
for that reason. 

6750. Dr. Traill. — It was only when you were 
driven into a corner for want of funds that you put 
the schools under the Board ? — Yes. 

6751. What class teacher have you in the male 
school? — A second-class teacher, trained in Marl- 
borough-street. 

6752. And in the female school have you a trained 
teacher ? — Yes, she is a first-class teacher, trained in 
Marlborough-streot. 

6753. In the infant school what teacher have you? 
— She is a classed teacher from Kildare-place, under 
the new system. 

6754. The effect of not having the infant school 
under the National Board is to diminish the salary of 
the teacher ? — I would not like the infant school to be 
under the Board. Infants have to be taught the 
Scripture and other religious instruction, and one 
hour would not be enough for them. We could not 
carry on the infant school to my satisfaction under 
the National Board. 

6755. Do children require less religion the older 
they grow ? — No ; but in teaching infants we require 
at all hours of the day to give them religious instruc- 
tion. 

6756. You have a school committee? — Yes. 

6757. How is it constituted? — I may say I consti- 
tuted it myself. 

6758. Who are the members of it? — The rector, 
the curate, the churchwardens, M. B. Murray, Esq, 
Mr. Tempest (the honorary secretary of our Select 
Yestrv), and two ladies to represent the female part of 
the school. 

6759. You have no objection to have a couple of 
ladies on your committee? — No; on the contrary they 
are very useful where there are girls to be educated. 


Mr. William 
Tempest. 


Mr. William Tempest sworn and examined. 


6760. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are one of 
the committee of the Dundalk School ? — I am. 

6761. Do you think it would be of advantage to 
have a scheme framed vesting the premises in a local 
committee ? — Yes, I think it would be of advantage. 

6762. Is there anything you wish to add to what 
Mx\ Rainsford has said ? — No, except that I think if 
it could be placed permanently under the National 
Board, and the buildings permanently placed under 
some local authority, it would be more satisfactory 
than to have it in the present uncertain way. Ac present 
the premises are vested in Lord Roden ; the school 
committee have no control over the buildings, and no 
power to exercise any rights over them. They got 
leave to occupy them ; but if Lord Roden wished he 
could turn them out to-morrow. 

6763. That does not seem to be quite clear? — Well, 
I understood this was the opinion of Lord Roden and 
of his agent. 


6764. Professor Dougherty. — You are in favour of 
the system of the National Board ? — I am. 

6765. Would you see any ojection to allowing a 
small representation of the other Protestant denomi- 
nations upon this Board which it is proposed to 
constitute? — Not the least; I think it would be a 
great advantage. I would even go further, for I do 
not see why it should be denominational at all. 

6766. We have had evidence that in some districts 
mixed governing bodies suit the wants of the people 
better than denominational- — you do not think there 
would be any objection to having such a body in 
Dundalk ? — I can only give my own opinion, which is 
that it would be a great advantage to the district to 
make it a mixed body. 

6767. Would you admit Catholics? — I would. I 
would put all upon an equal footing. 

6768. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — But you are aware 
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that the Catholics have said they will have nothing to 
do with a mixed system? — Yes ; I know that. 

6769. Professor Dougherty. — I believe the Presby- 
terians have no objection to the mixed system ? — I do 
not think they have. 

Rev. Mr. Rainsford. — They have their own school ? 

Mr. Tempest. — Yes ; they have a school at the rere 
of the Presbyterian church, which is exclusively under 
Presbyterian management. 

6770. Dr. Traill. — Would you be satisfied to 
have a mixed Board governing your school, and an 
exclusively denominational Board governing the 
other?— I would not; I would treat all alike. 

Rev. Mr. Bains ford. — I think it right to mention 
that though we have a grant from the National Board, 
we have to supplement it considerably by voluntary 
subscriptions, a great portion of which would, I am 
sure cease if we had a mixed Board. 

Mr. Tempest. — That is a question. — I do not know 
that much of it would cease. 

Rev. Mr. Rainsford.— We would not lose your 
subscription, but we would lose others. 

6771. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You think you 
would get more money in subscriptions by confining it 
to your own people ? 

Rev. Mr. Rainsford. — I do. 


6772. How much do you get in subscriptions at 
present? — From £70 to £80 a year. 

6773. Professor Dougherty. — How much of that 
sum is for the infant school ? — From £40 to £50 ; 
there is £30 for the others. 

Mr. Tempest. — The infant school, I may mention, 
was never under Erasmus Smith’s Board. It was a 
subsequent erection. 

6774. Dr. Traill. — Is it on the same premises ? — It 
is. 

6775. It is built upon Lord Roden’s land? — It is ; 
but it never was in any way connected with Erasmus 
Smith’s Board. 

6776. It was erected exclusively by subscriptions 
contributed by members of the Church of Ireland ? 

Rev. Mr. Rainsford. — Yes ; and supported in the 
same way. The endowment given by the National 
Board would not be sufficient to pay for a qualified 
master and mistress ; we have to supplement it by local 
subscriptions. 

6777. What do the National Board give? 

Rev. Mr. Rainsford. — They give £15 to the master, 
and £10 to the mistress; they also supply fuel, and 
keep the building in order. I may add that I am 
sure Lord Roden would not grant a title to the school 
if it was to be vested in the National Board. 

6778. Tbe schoolmistress lives in the school? — 
Yes ; she has charge of the building. 


DUNDALK GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Mr. George William Johnson sworn and examined. 

6779. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I believe you are 
Head Master of the Dundalk Grammar School ? — Yes. 

6780. How long have you filled that position? — 


Since July, 18(9. 

6781. How were you appointed? — I saw an ad- 
vertisement in one of the papers, and I wrote in 
answer to it to Mr. William Robson, the then agent. 
I came down and saw the place, and accepted the 
appointment on the conditions he stated to me in an 
interview I had with him at the agency office. 

6782. What were the conditions? — The endowment 
to be £50 a year, Irish currency ; all rates, taxes, and 
repairs, to be paid for by him, I to hold the cricket 
field at £10 per annum, as long as I held the head 
mastership. I think those were the main conditions. 

6783. What were the premises of which you got 
possession? — The school premises, residence house, a 
garden of about an acre, and a field of two acres. 

6784. I presume the premises of which you got 
possession were those described in the report as occupy- 
ing 1 acre 2 roods, statute measure ? — Yes ; that 
would bo about the extent of the garden, the school 
yard, the school, and the dwelling-house — about an 
acre and a half. 

6785. Dr. Traill. — You have two acres additional ? 
— Yes ; that is the cricket field. 

G786. Lord Justice FitzGibbon, — Was there an 
entry made at the time of your appointment in the 
office?— Not in the office; I made an entry in my 
own book, which I have here. 

6787. Was there any duplicate of it kept? — Not to 
my knowledge. 

6788. Did you give a copy of the memorandum you 
made to Mr. Robson? — No. 

6789. Did you read it to him and ask him if those 
were the terms? — No. 

6790. Did you write the memorandum soon after 
the agreement was entered into ? — Yes, immediately 
afterwards, as I was going up after leaving the office. 

The memorandum was handed in as follows : — 

11 Dundalk Grammar School, endowment £50 a year, and 
aU rates, taxes, . repairs, &c., paid by Lord Roden ; all 
painting, papering, &c., of school premises, but not 
interior of residence house, to be done by Lord Roden. 
Roden medal to be given annually. To pay £10 per 
annum lop field as long as I hold mastership.” 


“ July, 1879 

On taking possession— “ The place is yours now ; you 
may do as you like with it ; I have had a great deal of 
trouble with it; I hope you will be here many years.” 

6791. Who pays you this endowment of £50 a year 
Irish ? — The agent, Mr. Charles Robson. 

6792. Is it paid annually? — Half-yearly — £23 ls.6cf 

6793. Do you know anything of the origin of the 
foundation of the school ? — Nothing, except what 1 
have heard. 

6794. I presume all your knowledge is derived from 
blue books? — Yes, and from the conversation of 
people in the town. 

6795. What is the largest number of pupils you 
have had since your appointment? — In the school 
proper the largest number was twenty-nine. 

6796. Do you mean boarders? — No, boarders and 
day boys. I have private pupils as well. 

6797. How many of the twenty-nine were 
boarders ?— Ten. 

6798. When was that? — When I commenced. I 
brought some boarders with me from Monkstown ; I 
had a school there before I came to Dundalk. 

6799. How have your numbers fluctuated since ? — 
In 1880 1 had seven boarders and twenty-one day boys ; 
in 1881, five boarders and twenty day boys ; in 1882, 
eight boarders and seventeen day boys ; in 1883, eight 
boarders and twelve day boys ; in 1884, five boarders 
and fifteen day boys ; in 1885, five boarders and twelve 
day boys ; and in 1886, two boarders and eleven day 
boys. 

6800. I see the numbers ar-e smaller this year ;to what 
do you attribute the reduction ? — A couple of families 
went away to England — that was one cause. Also 
some boarders whose time was up went away. 

6801. What is the course of instruction in your 
school ? — English, classics, mathematics, music, and 
modern languages. 

6802. How do you teach modem languages ? — I 
teach French myself ; if German be required I get a 
master. 

6803. Do you teach both mathematics and 
classics? — Yes. 

6804 I believe you are a graduate of Trinity Col- 

2 F 2 


Oct. 22, 1880. 

Mr. William 
Tempest. 


Mr. George W. 
Johnson. 
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Johnson. 


lege? — I am of graduate rank, I have not taken out 
my degree. 

6805. What distinctionshad you in college ? — I wasa 
Hebrew sizar ; but I got honors in classics and mathe- 
matics during my course. 

6806. What fees do your boarders pay? — From forty 
to fifty guineas according to age. 

6807. What do the day boys pay ? — Eight to ten 
guineas. This year I have made a change owing to 
competition — I have taken a boy for six guineas, 
learning English and mathematics only. 

6808. Where do your boarders come from ? — Dub- 
lin and Wicklow. 

6809. Dr. Traill. — A re those the boarders you 
brought with you ? — Yes, there are no boarders from 
the neighbourhood. 

6810. Have you sent any boys to the Intermediate 
examinations %— Yes. 

6811. Have you any note of their successes? — Wegot 
three exhibitions — one in 1880, one in 1882, and one 
in 1884. 

6812. How many of those were won by the same 
boy ? — They were all won by different boys. I do not 
count the retaining of exhibitions. 

6813. Were the exhibitions which your boys won 
retained in the following years ? — Yes. I should 
state that our boys also took a number of honors and 
prizes. 1 beg to hand in a return of them. 

6814. Have any of your boys obtained distinctions 
in Trinity College ? — Yes. 

6815. Have they got distinctions in any other Uni- 
versity? — Yes, in the Royal U niversity ; another is a 
cadet in the Royal Dish Constabulary, our boys have 
also passed the examination for Solicitors’ apprentices, 
and the preliminary medical examination and other 
examinations — they have been successful in every one 
of them. 

6816. Have you any assistants ? — Not at present. 
When I require them, I will get them. 

6817. Are you under anyone’s control ? — No. 

6318. From the time you were put into possession 
you have been autonomous ? — Yes. 

6319. How are the buildings kept up? — They 
should be kept up by Mr. Robson, but he has done 
very little ; I have written to him frequently, but have 
got no satisfaction. 

6820. We saw the place this morning ; it seems 
badly in want of painting ? — Yes ; I had the interior 
done up at my own expense — he does not appear to 
take any interest in it. Under the agreement all 
repairs were to be done by Mr. Robson, except the 
papering and painting of the dwelling-house. 

6821. Why did not you put that in writing, and 
have a regular written agreement at the time ? — Mr. 
Robson said he would have it diawn up and that he 
would sign it. 

6822. Professor Dougherty. — H ave you applied 
to him to carry out the agreement ? — Yes, frequently. 
I have asked him to have the place put in repair. 

6823. Did you get any reply? — Yes, here is one 
letter I received : — 

Letter read. 

“ I have been from home, or would have answered your 
letter sooner. I do not mind having some small repairs 
done, when absolutely necessary, but I wish you to under- 
stand that Lord Roden is in no way bound to keep up the 
premises.” 

6824. That does not appear consistent with your 
memorandum ? — No. 

6825. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I fear you would 
find some difficulty in enforcing it now in consequence 
of not having got it reduced to writing? — Yes, I 
ought to have done so. 

6826. What about the cricket field? — I was ejected 
last winter by process of law. 

6827. Then your position is this, you are in posses- 
sion of premises for which you cannot prove any title, 
you get an annual income of .£50, and you manage the 
school as best you can? — Yes. 


6828. Now, if this endowment was to be made of 
any use permanently, can you suggest what should be 
done with it? — I think it ought to be under a board 
of some kind that would take an interest in it. I 
also think the endow ment is too small. 

6829. Still it is something ? — Yes. 

6830. Mr. Naish. — Have you ever seen a copy of 

the deed under which the £50 a year was granted? 

I saw on the table of the court a deed which was said 
to be the original deed, but I did not get it to examine. 
It was produced at the trial. 

6831. Dr. Traill. — Was it read out in court? 

No, it was not looked at. 

6832. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Now, suppose a 
committee was formed to take charge of the school, 
how ought it, in your opinion, to be constituted?— I 
would say it ought to be a mixed board, because the 
boys are of different religions. 

6833. Dr. Traill. — What are the religious denom- 
inations of the boys? — Church of Ireland, Roman 
Catholics, Methodists, Presbyterians, and one other 
peculiar sect. 

6834. Have you any Roman Catholic boys at 
present ? — Not at present. 

6835. Professor Dougherty. — In 1858 the Com- 
mission reported that the majority of the boys were 
Presbyterians ; how does the number stand now ?— 
There are three Presbyterians in the school, I think. 

6836. How many pupils have you altogether?— 
At present thirteen. 

6837. How many are members of your own Church ? 
— Five or six ; I think there is one Methodist. 

6838. You have only three boarders? — Only two 
at present, one is a Presbyterian, and the other Church 
of Ireland. 

Rev. Mr. Rainsford. — I had two of my own sons at 
the school. 

6839. Mr. Naish. — Have you ever seen the original 
deed? — (Rev. Mr. Rainsford.) No, I have not. I 
wrote to Mr. Robson yesterday informing him that 
the case of the Grammar School would be before you 
to-day, and that it would be very important that he 
should attend. 

6840. You do not know whether the original 
foundation was confined to Church children? — Ido 
not. 

6841. If it were decided to constitute a local hoard 
for the management of the school, would you approve 
of a mixed governing body ? — I think so, I think 
there is an absolute necessity for a local governing 
body. 

6842. Composed of several Protestant denomina- 
tions? — Yes, and I would extend it to Roman Catholics, 
if the charter allows Roman Catholic children to 
attend. 

6843. It is a local school, and should be under 
local government ? — Yes, my impression is that the 
school suffers from the want of some control of that 
sort. We want a well managed classical school in 
Dundalk, for the class of boys that go to the Grammar 
School. 

6844. At Monaghan we found a flourishing Protestant 
school, utider a local board composed of various denom- 
inations, and the Catholics had their own school in the 
immediate neighbourhood ; I apprehend ^something 
of that sort is what you would suggest ? — Y es. 

6845. Dr. Traill. — Is there room in Dundalk for 
two classical schools ? — I think so. 

6846. The Dundalk Educational Institution is a 
classical school ? — Yes. 

6847. You think there is room in Dundalk for a 
second ? — Yes, for a higher class of boys. 

6848. Do you mean socially ?— Yes. I would not 
wish my boys to mix with the boys at the Institution. 

6849. Professor Dougherty. —If the school was 
reconstituted under a local mixed board of manage- 
ment, I suppose there would be no difficulty in get- 
ting subscriptions in Dundalk to renovate the schooli 
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I don’t know ; I think the boys would not like 
to go to a charity school. 

6850. That would not make it a charity school ; in 
almost all the towns we have visited the same thing 
is done ; in Strabane, Lurgan, and Monaghan, there 
are local boards of management, and local subscriptions 
in aid of the schools ? — Well, if it was done, it should 
be done in such a delicate way as not to make it 
appear to be a charity school. 

1 6851. Do you ever make a collection for the repairs 
of a church 1— Yes. 

G852. Does that make it a charity church ? — Well, 
of course not. 

Mr. Johnson . — There is one matter I wish to 


mention. There are no exhibitions or prizes attached Oct. 22, isss. 
to the school, and some such aid is greatly wanted. „ — ”, 

’ . George W. 

6853. Dr. Traill. — The Intermediate Education Johnson. 
Board helps you in that respect ? — Yes, by results fees, 
certainly. 

6854. How much results fees do you get on an 
average ? — Some years £25. 

Rev. Mr. Rainsford. — We had Dr. Flynn here be- 
fore he went to Ennis. There were then forty 
boarders and fifteen day scholars. 

6855. Professor Dougherty. — It was a flourishing 
school in Dr. Flynn’s time ? — Yes, that is ten years 
ago. 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ SCHOOLS, DUNDALK. 
Rev. Brother John A. Yorke sworn and examined. 


6856. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You have charge 
of the Christian Brothers’ School in Dundalk ? — Yes, 
I am Local Superior. 

6857. How many brothers are under you? — We 
are five School Brothers, including myself. 

6858. Your schools embrace five rooms ? — Yes ; I 
request the Commissioners will allow me to read a short 
report which I have prepared, and which contains 
the whole of my evidence. (The witness read the 
report* and handed it in.) 

6859. You have spoken of the preparations for the 
Intermediate Examinations; is the whole of that 
done by one Brother? — Yes, it is all done by one 
Brother, assisted by one pupil teacher, seventeen 
years old. 

6860. So that practically all the instruction in those 
subjects is given by one member of the brotherhood ? 
— Yes. 

6861. Is the same rule followed in all the rooms ; 
is each room in charge of one Brother? — Yes, one 
Brother only. 

6862. Then you have only one Brother for each of 
those large schools ? — Yes. 

6863. If any money endowment were available, 
where and how do you think it would be most neces- 
sary to apply it? — I think in the first place assistance 
ought to be given to our intermediate class, which is 
very onerous, and which evidently overtaxes the 
energies of the Brother in charge. Secondly, the 
schoolroom in which the intermediate class is now 
instructed is wholly unsuited for its object, and I 
would, that if money could be got, it should be given 
for the purpose of building a new school-room in con- 
nection with the present establishment. 

6864. I suppose you are aware of the rules with 
regard to obtaining aid for schools from the National 
Board? — I am fully aware of them. 

6865. What is the exact point which makes it im- 
possible for your community to accept of assistance 
from the Board ? — The rules of the National Board do 
not suit us. Our community was established about 
ninety years ago, for the sole purpose of giving a 
truly Catholic and truly Irish education to the children 
of the schools. Now, these two objects could not be 
carried out if we were obliged to follow the rules of 
the National Board. Secondly, until within a year 
and a half ago, no male religious institution was 
allowed to put itself in connection with the Board. 

6866. That rule, I suppose you are aware, is no 
longer in force ? — It is not. 

6867. And there are now a number of Catholic 
schools under religious orders in connection with the 
Board ?— There are some. 

6868. What is the point in the rules of the National 
oard which makes it impossible for the schools of 

your community to be in connection with it? — Two, 
chiefly ; the first is, they forbid us the use of our own 
books m the schools. As our schools were intended 
trom me beginning to give a truly Catholic and truly 


national education to the children who attend them, Rev. Brother, 
the Brothers have been employed during the last fifty yorke 
years or more in getting up a series of books, entirely 
suited to those two objects, and the Brothers who 
have joined our society have joined it with those 
objects in view. Now, as the National Board re- 
fuses us permission to use our own books, we could 
not possibly connect ourselves with them and promote 
those objects. 

6869. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — You say you could not 
give a truly Catholic education under the rules of the 
Board ? — We could not. 

6870. Mr. Naish.— Do you complain of restriction 
in the hours of religious instruction? — No, it is not 
that, for there are certain times appointed under the 
rules of the Board for religious instruction. 

6871. According to your own system, have you 
fixed times for religious instruction 1— We have. 

6872. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Then, as a mat- 
ter of practice, you find it is not necessary to give 
religious instruction at all hours of the day? — The 
system adopted in our books combines religion with 
science at all hours of the day, and that is not allowed 
by the rule of the Board. 

6873. With regard to the management of your 
buildings, is there any rule of the Board that inter- 
feres with you ? — I am not aware. 

6874. You have mentioned one rule of the Board 
which prevents your accepting aid from it — the 
prohibition of the use of your books ; what is the other 
rule to which you object ? — The second obstacle to 
our accepting of aid from the National Board is that 
they refuse us permission to have religious emblems 
in our schools. We demand as a right that those 
emblems shall be allowed to us, and if the National 
Board refuse us permission to use such religious 
emblems as we think fit and suitable for the purpose 
we have in view, we cannot connect ourselves with 
the Board. 

6875. Are all your pupils Catholics ? — They are all 
Catholics. 

6876. Have you at any time had pupils who were 
not Catholics ? — Never. 

6877. Then your school is entirely denominational 
as far as your pupils are concerned ? — Entirely. 

6878. Is there a rule against receiving pupils of 
other denominations ? — There is no rule, but they are 
not sent to us. 

6879. Dr. Traill. — Is it a necessary part of the 
rules of your order that those emblems shall be present 
at all times of the day in your schools ? — It has been 
the custom, at any rate. 

6880. I observed at the school at Artane that such 
is not required ? — I think there must be some mistake 
— I think in all the schools religious emblems are used. 

6881. Not during the entire of the school hours. 

I inquired into the matter when I was there, and I 
was told not? — (No answer.) 

6882. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Do you know 
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whether the Acts of Parliament enabling loans to be 
obtained for building school-houses can bo taken 
advantage of by your order ? — I am not aware. 

6883. If any money endowment was available for 
your schools, do I understand you to say the first 
need, would be an additional teacher? — First an 
additional school, then an additional teacher. 

6881. What amount of money would enable you to 
have an additional teacher? — £45 a year. 

6885. I believe there is a rule of your order re- 
quiring a certain provision to be made before an 
additional teacher will be sent to any locality ? — Yes, 
£45 a yeai-, generally. 

6886. You have here only £38 odd — are you able 
to supplement that by result fees from the Intermediate 
examinations ? — Yes, but it is a casual income. 

6887. Dr. Traill. — Do you teach Irish in your 
schools ? — We do — I think eighteen boys were sent 
for examination in Celtic this year, and twelve 
passed. 

6888. What proportion of boys in the school learn 
Irish? — Eighteen out of eighty-five. 

6889. Is it in the intermediate school that Irish is 
taught? — Yes. 

6890. Is that what you mean by a truly Irish 
education ? — Well, not altogether ; history is one of 
the chief subjects we wish to have our children in- 
structed in. 

6891. I suppose that is one of the objections to the 
National Board also? — Yes, that is one objection, 
because there is not a sufficient amount of Irish history. 

6892. Do you teach English history too ? — We do. 

6893. Px-ofessor Dougherty. — Do you happen to 
know whether Irish is much spoken in this district ? 
— It is very little spoken in this distinct. 

6894. Then the boys have no knowledge of the 
vernacular ? — They have not. 

6895. What Irish history do you use? — The one 
published by our own Society. 

6896. What English history do you use? — Our 
own. 

6897. Have you class-books of your own in English 
history?— Yes. 

6898. I suppose the boys you send in for the 
Intermediate examinations are prepared in one of the 
books mentioned in the course ? — They ax-e prepared 
in our own histoi’y, and in a manuscript which we 
generally use in connexion with the histox-y. 

6899. Do you send your boys up for Intermediate 
examination in history? — Yes. 

6900. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You say you do 
not know in whom the main buildings of your schools 
ai - e at present vested ? — I do not. 

6901. I understand possession was given to you by 
the Bishop ? — Fes ; wliat I mean is we were simply 
invited to take charge of the schools, and enter the 
house as residents. 

6902. Do you know out of what fund the buildings 
were erected ? — The residence and two of the schools 
wei’e erected from the proceeds of a collection made in 
the town, and a bazaar. 

6903. You cannot tell us the title to the land ? — No, 
I have no idea. 

6904. Can you indicate at all the source froxh which 
you think any endowment would be available upon 
which you have a claim; ordoyoulimit yourselves to con- 
sidering that the axTangements of the State for primary 
education ought to include your schools ? — I think, as 
the people of Ix'eland pay their taxes, the regulations of 
the State with regax-d to education should embrace our 
schools as well as others. 

6905. Is there any model school in Dundalk ? — No. 

6906. I suppose you think it would be just that the 
money which is expended on schools of that class should 
be shared by Dundalk ? — Yes, I think that the Catholic 
population, which is by far the largest factor in 
the total population of the locality, should receive 
its share of tlxe endowments and of State aid. 


6907. The Catholic population of Dundalk k 

10,000?— Yes. 0Tei ‘ 

6908. The Church of Ireland population is about 
1,600 and the Px-esbytex-ians and other Protestants 
would make about' 500 more? — Yes, the pronox-Hrm 
would beaboixt 2,000 to 10,000. 

6909. Will you kindly describe to us the process 
by which your boys find their way from the lower 

to the highest department in your schools? Each 

yeai', such as are fit, ax - e drafted fx-om the lower to the 
higher schools or classes, thence any talented boys are 
sent forward for the intermediate classes. 

6910. Dr. Traill. — How do you select the 
talented boys ? — By examination. 

6911. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — As a rule, what 
time does it take for a clever boy to rise to the inter- 
mediate class ? — Well, of course talents differ very 
materially. We frequently find boys, after four years 
sufficiently advanced to pass, or to take even honors 
or prizes at the Intex-mediate Examinations. 

6912. Mr. Naish. — In what subjects? — In nearly 
all the subjects ixsually prescribed. 

6913. Does your course include Latin ? — Some few 
of our boys have passed in Latin, but we do not 
go in for it generally. 

6914. Px-ofessor Dougherty. — In presenting boys 
for the Intex-mediate Examinations, do you take into 
account the wishes of parents ? — Yes, but they never 
object. On the contrary, they are generally most 
anxious that their cliildx-en should go in for the 
examinations. 

6915. What is the number of your intex-mediate 
class ? — It is eighty -five at present, but it varies. It 
has been as high as ninety-one within the last three 
yeax-s. 

6916. What is the course of instruction you give 
for the intermediate class ? — English, including com- 
position, geogx-aphy, gx-ammar, histoi-y, a little French, 
and mathematics. 

6917. When you say “ a little Fx-ench,” do you 
prepare boys for the Intex-mediate Examination in 
French ? — Yes. 

6918. And have you passed boys in that subject? 
— Yes. 


6919. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Do you find generally, 
in your schools throughout Ireland, that your primary 
schools furixish a considerable amount of material for 
the higher class of education? — Certainly, a very great 
number of boys fx-om our schools go to the colleges. 

6920. If you had the means of supplying higher 
education, you have ample matex-ial to work upon ?— 
Certainly. 

6921. Professor Dougherty. — What proportion of 
your boys do you advance to the intex-mediate classes? 
— Generally about one-sixth of the entire number. 

6922. Have you found in advancing boys in that 
way that you are hampered by want of an en- 
dowment? — We have been. I think the facts I have 
stated px-ove it. Whei-e thex-e ax'e eighty-five boys 
xxnder one teacher it is evident that justice cannot be 
clone to them. 

6923. Do the boys pay anything extra for attend- 
ing the intermediate classes? — No, nothing. 

6924. Just a penny a week? — Yes. 

6925. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Have you had any ex- 
perience of the industrial education which is given in 
some of the Christian Brothers’ schools ? — Yes, I was 
at Artane lately and saw it. 

6926. Do you think it possible to give a literary 
and industrial education at the same time with advan- 
tage ? — Certainly. 

6927. How is the system carried out? — A certain 
time is appointed for the boys to attend school for 
literary instruction — I think three hours a day. 1 
am speaking now of the rules of Artane. I am not 
quite made up in the matter, but I believe each boy 
is required to devote three hours a day to literary 
instruction, and the remainder of the day to the in- 
dustrial classes. I know that under the rules at 
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Artane three hours a day at least must be devoted to 
the literary education of each boy. 

6928. The boys are taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic? — Yes, the ordinary primary education. 

6929. Boys that attend industrial classes I suppose 
can only receive primary education in the literary 

classes?— Yes. . 

6930. Professor Dougherty. — Would you deem it 
of as <n.-eat importance to graft an industrial depart- 
ment on your schools at Dundalk, as to have an inter- 
mediate department ? — It would be very difficult in 
Dundalk to get up an industrial school without very 
large means. 

6931. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — You think it is not im- 
possible to establish schools in which industrial and 
literary education should be combined. We were deal- 
ing this morning with an endowment established for 
the purpose of giving an elementary education com- 
bined with industrial training, and we were told that 
it was practically impossible to give them together ? 
—I think Artane school is a proof to the contrary. 

6932. Professor Dougherty. — Is Artane an 
ordinary Christian Brothers’ school ? — It is an 
ordinary industrial school under the charge of the 
Christian Brothers. 

6933. Dr. Traill. — It is supported out of the rates ? 
— Yes. 

6934. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Then it is possible to 
establish schools in Ireland in which reading, writing, 
and arithmetic may be taught, and the industrial arts as 
well?— Yes. Any visitor to Artane will find the 
children there are instructed in various trades, and they 
are also taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, be- 
sides book keeping, music — vocal and instrumental — 
and in fact many of the accomplishments of education. 

6935. Professor Dougherty. — Artane is under the 
Industrial Schools Act and in that respect different 
from the ordinary schools of the Christian Brothers ? 
—Yes. 


6936. Mr. Naish. — What is the course of instruc- 
tion given in Artane ? — I think nearly all branches of 
trade are taught there, besides those branches of 
literary instruction I have mentioned. 

6937. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Did I understand 
you to state that the average number of boys in your 
school is over 500 ? — Yes, about 550. 

6938. Then in order to put your schools on a similar 
basis to Artane you would require about £10,000 a 
year ? — I would not like to ask for so much as that. 
You must bear in mind that in Artane you not only 
have to provide education, but also food and clothing. 
We give nothing but education. 

6939. I presume industrial training is more easily 
carried out in a school where the boys are the entire 
twenty-four hours of the day in charge of the teachers ? 
— Of course. 


6940. You have never tried to give industrial 
teaching in your schools? — No, there is not time. 
The boys have only five and a half hours a day for 
instruction — from half-past nine till three o’clock — 
and the whole of that time is taken up with religious 
and literary instruction. 

6941. Do you think that time necessai-y for the 
literary education given in ordinary day schools? — 


6942. Professor Dougherty. — Could you have 
department in connection with your schools in whi< 
boys might be instructed in handicrafts? — Yes, bi 
m the first place we have no funds, and in t) 
next place we have no buildings in which su< 
classes could be carried on. If funds and buildim 
were placed at our disposal, the matter might be take 
into consideration. 

6943 Would you think it desirable to establish sue 
c asses it you had the means to do so ? — Yes. I thir 
it would be very useful. 

^ >r - Traill. — I f the State granted aid to yoi 
schools, would it in your opinion be an advantage 
Uc boys to have workshops, in which they could g 


an industrial education ? — It would. I think we Oct. 22 , i88«. 
would benefit the children materially by it. Rev 

6945. Have you been long engaged in teaching? — j 0 hn A.Yorke. 
Yes, more than forty years. 

6946. Have you been all that time teaching in 
Ireland ? — No, I was for some years in England. 

6947. Are there many Christian Brothel’s’ Schools 
in England? — Not now. We had up to some years 
ago four or five establishments in London, two or three 
in Liverpool, and one or two in Manchester, but the 
services of the Brothers were considered more usefully 
employed in Irish than in English schools. 

6948. What has taken the place of the Christian 
Brothers’ Schools in England ? — I think the English 
Catholic Board of Education has taken our place. They 
got a separate grant under an Act of Parliament some 
years ago. 

6949. Professor Dougherty. — I do not think you 
mentioned fully the course of instruction in your school? 

— The course includes English, arithmetic, Euclid, 

French, Celtic, algebra, trigonometry, natural philos- 
ophy, drawing, music, book-keepiDg, and chemistry. 

6950. Are all those subjects taught by one brother? 

—Yes. 

6951. Dr. Traill. — W here were the brothers edu- 
cated themselves — they must be enormously accom- 
plished to be able to teach so many subjects ? — They 
are all well educated ; they get a careful primary 
education in the ordinary schools, or a classical edu- 
cation in the colleges, and we have ourselves a long 
course of training and examination before we can join 
the community. The examination is a very strict one. 

6952. Where is their place of preparation for the 
examination? — Chiefly at Marino, Clontarf. We have 
to undergo eleven years’ training and in each of those 
years we must pass very strict examinations frequently 
in from ten to fifteen different subjects. 

6953. Do you mean to say that a Brother does not 
become a teacher until he has undergone eleven years’ 
training ? — He does not become a full member until he 
has had eleven years’ training and examination. 

6954. But he may become qualified to teach before 
that ? — Yes. As soon as he is qualified by examination 
to be a teacher he takes charge of a school. 

6955. How many of the five Brothers in chai’ge of 
your schools have completed their course ? — Two of 
them are in the last stage before applying for recep- 
tion. Printed examination papers are sent down yearly 
to which they must give written replies, each paper 
requiring about 2^ hours sitting. 

6956. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — A re the schools here 
placed in connexion with the Science and Art Depart- 
ment of South Kensington ? — We are taking steps so 
to place them. To-day I got my diploma from South 
Kensington. 

6957. Does not the Department require a local 
committee to be formed ? — Yes ; but I know there will 
be no difficulty in getting one — a committee of four or 
five gentlemen will be required. 

6958. You have got a diploma from the Depart- 
ment ? — Yes. 

6959. In order to get a diploma what is required ? 

—A knowledge of drawing, general science, and 
mathematics. 

6960. Dr. Traill. — H ad you to undergo an exami- 
nation for the diploma? — South Kensington grants 
diplomas to such of our Brothers as the Superior- 
General of our Society considers duly qualified to teach 
the subjects mentioned in the diploma and for whom 
he specially asks such diploma. It was in this way I 
obtained my diploma, having passed the usual examina- 
tion of the Brothers, and having been l'ecommended 
by our Superior-General. 

6961. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Y ou said there 
were about 550 boys in your schools, and about 300, 

I understood you to say, in other Catholic schools in 
Dundalk ? — About 350. 

6962. Ai’e all the other schools in connexion with 
the National Board? — No, there are only two connected 
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with the Board. I think there are about 200 children 
attending them — from 200 to 220. 

6963. Are we co understand that of the 1,000 
children in Dundalk in a condition to receive education, 
the National Board is only educating about 200 ? — 
About 220. 

6964. For all practical purposes the teaching you 
are giving is primary education of a similar kind to 
that which is given by the National Board ? — Yes, but 
slightly more extended. 

G965. Therefore, the result of your not being able 
to accept aid from the Board is. that the State is saved 
the expense of educating 800 children 1 — Certainly. 

6966. Are you aware if there are any endowments, 
except from the State, in Dundalk or its neighbour- 
hood ? — I am not aware. 

6967. Dr. Traill. — Would you be satisfied if the 
State grant, instead of being given in connexion with 
the National Board, was given by results, as under the 
Intermediate Education Board ? — Yes, if we get from 
the State the same privileges as are offered us by the 
Intermediate Education Board, we shall be most happy 
to accept them. At least that is my individual opinion. 
It may not be the opinion of the Society in general, or 
of my superiors. 

6968. I presume the amount of money that would 
be open to you under the rules of the National Board, 
if you could accept of it, would be far more than you 
want? — Yes, the results fees alone would be consider- 
ably more than we ask for. 

6969. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Hitherto you have not 
been able to get results fees for your teaching in con- 
nection with the Department of Science and Art ? — 


No ; we have not gone in yet for them , we intend 
doing so next year. 

6970. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— H ave you appar- 
atus for teaching natural science? — No, as soon as we 
get the means for procuring apparatus we will do sc 

6971. You can hardly do anything for the Science 
and Art Department without some outlay f or 
apparatus and school requisites ? — No ; we intend to 
go in at first for drawing and the ordinary subjects 
that are subsidized by the Department. Of course 
without means and appliances we could not do more. 

6972. As I understand, the children’s pence «o to 

pay for slates, stationery, and things of that sort? Yes. 

6973. Do you get any assistance in supplying school 
requisites? — Our publisher is Mi-. Gill of Dublin, and 
we write to him and gee whatever books we require. 

6974. But he does not give them for nothing ? No 

of course we have to pay for them. 

6975. Do the school fees pay for them? — Partly so, but 
the children themselves, generally, buy their own books. 

6976. Professor Dougherty. — Is there auy demand 
for your books beyond the limits of your Order ? — Yes 
a very lai-ge demand, particularly in the Colonies. 

6977. Do the profits go to the bookseller ? — I am not 
aware. The greatest portion of them I think must 
of necessity do so. 

6978. "Which of the Colonies takes the largest quan- 
tity of your books ? — Australia ; we have four establish- 
ments in Melbourne, and one each in Adelaide, Geelong, 
Ballai-at, and Brisbane, and we are about to open an 
establishment at Sydney. We have about sixty or 
seventy brothers engaged in teaching in Australia. 

6979. Are you able to tell us whether State aid is 
open to them there ? — 1 think not. 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, DUNDALK. 


* Rev. Patrick Grew 

6980. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — 1 believe you are 
the Head of the Marist Fathers’ School, in Dundalk ? 
— Yes. 

6981. How long have you been at the head of the 
institution ? — Five years. 

6982. Before becoming the head of it, were you con- 
nected with the institution in any other capacity ? — 
Yes, I was a professor for ten years. 

6983. Therefore you have been acquainted with the 
working of the institution for fifteen years? — Yes. 

6984. What is the present number of pupils? — At 
present there are seventy-two boarders on the roll, and 
forty-one or forty-two day pupils, altogether over 110. 

6985. We saw to-day your dormitories and rooms, 
and nothing could be nicer than they were — where do 
the seventy-two boarders come from? — From different 
parts of the country ; a certain number are from the 
locality ; we receive them from all places. 

6986. Mr. Naisii. — Do any come from the South ? 
— Y cs. 

6987. Dr. Traill. — And some from England? — 
Yes, some also from Australia and New Zealand. 

6988. Lord Justice FitzUibbon. — In fact, you re- 
ceive pupils from whatever locality they come? — Yes. 

6989. Is there a large proportion of pupils from the 
North ? — Not a very large proportion ; the greater num- 
ber are from the province of Leinster. 

6990. How many schools have your brotherhood in 
Ireland ? — Two. 

6991. Where is the other? — At Leeson-street, 
Dublin. 

6992. What fee is paid by your boarders ? — .£30 a 
year ; there are some extras. 

6993. What is the education given for the <£30 a 
year ? — The ordinary Intermediate course, with the 
first courses for the University. 

6994. What arc the extras? — Washing, stationery 
and things of that sort. 

* Appendix B. 


worn and examined. 

6995. Are there any extra subjects of education ?— 
None, except vocal and instrumental music. 

6996. Do you teach French for the £30 a year?— 
Yes. 

6997. And Greek and Latin ? — Yes. 

6998. What about German ? — We have only one 
pupil learning German at present. 

6999. Is it not an extra ? — No, no subject is an extra 
except music. 

7000. How are your classes divided 1 — According to 
the proficiency of the boys, into about seven divi- 
sions. 

7001. The upper classes, I presume, are preparing 
for the Universities ? — Yes. 

7002. Some of the boys go to the Royal University ? 

— Y es. . 

7003. How many have you at present preparing tor 
the Royal University ? — We have not yet formed the 
classes for the Royal University. We find it more 
convenient not. to arrange them for some time after 
studies are resumed. Last year twelve went in for 
matriculation. 

7 004. v Did they all pass? — Ton passed out ot 
twelve. 

7005. Wi'l your class this year be the same?— no, 
it will not be so numerous. 

7006. Have you sent boys to the Intermediate 
examinations ? — Yes. 

7007. How did they pass? — Fairly. 

7008. Have you a list of your successes ? — ies, l 
have made out a list. In the present year we sent in 
thirty-two for examination. A certain proportion o 
those were very junior boys, who went in rather as a 
preparation for coming years than with any g ica 
expectation of doing anything at present. 

7009. How many boys passed ?— -Twenty, 
these, four got exhibitions, and two, prizes. . . 

7010. Any medals ?— No, two other boys retained 
exhibitions from the year before. 
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7011. Tlien you had in your school this year six 
separate exhibitioners 1 — Yes ; four who got them this 
year, and two who retained them from last year. 

7012. How many of your brotherhood have you 
engaged in teaching ? — Twelve in connexion with the 
College — nine of whom are priests, and three members 
of the community who are not priests. We have 
another teacher, a paid teacher, who is not a member 
of our Society. 

7013. What subjects does he teach ? — Classics and 
French. We have also a professor of instrumental 
music and singing who does not belong to the com- 
munity. 

7014. How were the buildings provided 1 ? — In 1861, 
when the Marist Fathers came to Dundalk first, they 
bought a large house from the representatives of 
Mr. Reed. 

7015. With their own money ? — Yes. A few years 
after the place became too small, and there was another 
building added to it. 

7016. When was that! — In 1863 or 1864. A 
further portion was added in 1 875. 

7017. Then your school has already been twice 
enlarged, and out of your own funds? — Yes. 

7018. The fees paid by the pupils go to the main- 
tenance of the Institution? — Yes. 

7019. You have a fine piece of ground at the back, 
which is used as a cricket field ? — Yes. 

7020. Is that held with the house? — No, we 
rent it. 

7 021. Dr. Traill. — What rent do you pay for it ? 
— £30 a year. 

7022. What is the extent of it ? — About eight acres 
statute. 

7023. Loi'd Justice FitzGibbon. — Are all the 
pupils Catholics? — Yes, all. 

7024. Is there any rule that prevents your having 
otner than Catholic, pupils ? — No express rule, but 
Protestants would not be likely to come, nor would 
we be likely to receive them. 

7025. You find the denominational system suits 
you best ? — I think so. 

7026. There was some suggestion to-day with 
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regard to a mixed board for schools — do you think ( ) e< . 22 , issc. 
Catholics would take part in such a system ? — I rather — 

think not ; but I would prefer not to give an opinion Palrick 

on the subject. \Jrcw. 

7027. What diocese are you in ? — The archdiocese 
of Armagh. 

7028. Your school is entirely under the manage- 
ment of your own Order? — Yes. 

7029. Mr. Naisii. — Had you to get the permission 
of the Archbishop before coming here ? — Certainly. 

7030. Could that permission be withdrawn, once 
you are established in a locality ? — Well, that is a 
question ; many things can be done, but this is not 
likely, at all events. 

7031. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — How many of 
your boys are from the diocese ? — I could not at this 
moment say. Of course the day pupils are from the 
diocese. I cannot say how many boarders are from 
the diocese, but I will send a statement of the numbers 
to your Secretary if you wish. 

7032. Do any of the boys from Dundalk go to the 
Diocesan College, Armagh ? — They do. 

7033. In what respect does your course of education 
differ from that of the Diocesan College ? — I do not 
think there is much difference. The primary object 
of the diocesan seminary is the education of priests for 
the diocese. It is not confined to that, but that is its 
primary object ; it is not our object. 

7034. You have no special classes for the priest- 
hood ? — No. Our pupils may go for the priesthood if 
they wish, but we have no special preparation for 
it. 

7035. Your school is an intermediate school, to 
prepare boys for any calling in life for which such 
education is required ? — Yes. 

7036. I suppose the majority of them go to lay 
callings? — I cannot say the majority do; a great 
number of them choose the ecclesiastical state after- 
wards. 

7037. But there is no special training in your 
school for it ? — No. 

The inquiry was then adjourned till Saturday, 

October 23rd, at Drogheda. 


PUBLIC SITTING — SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23rd, 1886. 

AT THE MAYORALTY HOUSE, DROGHEDA. 

Present -.—The Right Hon. Lord Justice FitzGibbon, and the Right Hon. John Naish, 
Judicial Commissioners ; and the Rev. Gerald Molloy, d.d., d.sc., f.r.u.i., Anthony Traill, 
esq., ll.d., m.d., F.T.C.D., and Professor Dougherty, m.a., Assistant Commissioners. 

The Assistant Secretary, N. D. Murphy, Junr., was in attendance. 


DROGHEDA GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The Rev. Frederic Stephen Aldhouse sworn and examined. 


7038. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I believe yc 
were appointed Head Master of the • Droghec 
Grammar School in 1877?— Yes, in the end of 1877 
I opened the school on the 1st February, 1878. 

7039. What number of boys did you find in tl' 
school when you began?— I brought with me te 
warders ; there were only thirteen day boys in th 
school when I came. 

7040 I believe your predecessor, Mr. Whitty, too 
ail his boarders with him ? Yes. 

^9^’ there were only twenty-three pupil 

<m the roll; how many are there now?—' There ar 
ntty-three on the roll now. 

7042. How are those fifty-three divided as regard 
oari era ami day boys ? — There are at this momen 
thirty-eight boarders. Three have left recently_on 
this morning, and two within the last few days t 


enter College, so that the quarterly number was 
l'orty-one. 

7043. How many day boys have you 1—' Thirteen. 

7044. What has been the largest number of boarders 
in the school during your Head Mastership ? — I think 
for two or three days we had fifty— that was one 
October, when some were going to enter College. About 
forty-six is the largest number that we have had in the 
school for any length of time. 

7045. Is the variation attributable to any cause in 
particular ? — I think there is a general depression over 
the country, and people find it hard to pav the 
boarders’ terms. As a matter of fact, a larger number 
of boarders would come if I could receive them on 
lower terms. 

7046. What is the largest number of day boys you 
have had at any time? — Thirty in 1882. 
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7047. To what do you attribute the falling off in 
the day boys ? — To two causes. One is the fact that 
the Catholic clergy, who allowed Roman Catholics to 
attend the school at one time, withdrew that permission, 
and the Catholic day boys have accordingly left. 
Another cause is that there has been founded in the 
town a very efficient National School, and the boys 
that require only a commercial education go to that 
school. 

7048. Is the National School under Catholic or 
Protestant management ? — I believe it is under Pro- 
testant management, but Catholic boys go to it. 

7049. What fee do you charge for boarders 1 — *o4 
for one boy ; £104 for two brothers. In all cases 
a discretion is left to me, both in reference to boarders 
and day boys, and I consider individual cases, but 
the reductions are not great for boarders. 

7050. What are the fees for day boys ? — £ 1 2 a year. 

7051. Do all the day boys pay £12 1 — No. 

7052. What exceptions are there? — I suppose I 
need not mention names ; in any individual case, 
where anyone comes to me, and says he is unable to 
pay I make a reduction. I ought to state the fees 
were fixed before I became master, and I of course 
adopted them. As soon as I found several people 
objected to them and stated they found it incon- 
venient to pay so much, I considered the case from 
my knowledge of the locality, and knowing that some 
people — the poorer class of professional men, and 
others— required a reduction, I have always been pre- 
pared to make it, and several boys have been 
received by me on much lower terms than £12 a year. 

7053. In the Report for 1880, it is stated that a 
commercial education was provided for £6 a year, 
half the fee charged for the full classical course'!— 
That was stated by Mr. Mahaffy. At the time of his 
inspection I was contemplating something of the kind, 
and advertised it, but there was no response. In fact 
we can hardly say there is a commercial department 
in the school now. 

7054. What assistant masters have you? — Five 
resident masters. 

7055. State what their respective departments are ? 

The head classical master is a scholar of Trinity 

College, Dublin, the head mathematical master is a 
scholar of Worcester College, Oxford, another is a 
graduate of Heidelberg, and of the two junior masters, 
one is an undergraduate of the Royal TJ niversity — he 
teaches mathematics; and the other is an under- 
graduate of Trinity College, Dublin— he teaches 
almost everything — English, mathematics, and 
classics, to the junior boys. 

7056. What assistance do you get from the Erasmus 
Smith endowment? — I receive £100 a year, and the 
Governors allow £50 a year each for the two chief 
assistant masters, and as a special concession they 
allow me an extra £50 for a third master. The total 
is £250 a year, but income tax is deducted from that, 
so that I only receive £241. 

7057. Is that the entire cash assistance you get ? — 
That is all, except the playfield, for which the board 
pay £20 a year. 

7058. Have not additions been made to the build- 
ings recently ? — Yes. 

7059. Under what circumstances were they made ? 

The dining room was so small that when I had 

forty boarders, with masters, myself, and family, and 
servants in attendance at table, there was not accom- 
modation, so I memorialised the governors, and in 
about a year they built the large dining room which 


done by the governors, and they pay the poor rate. 
All other taxes are paid by me. and t am also re" 
sponsible for the internal repairs of the premises. 

7062. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — About how much do 
they spend each year on repairs? — They do not spend 
every year. As a matter of fact, since I came there 
have been but two great expenses in that way. When 
I came they put the place in repair, at an expendi- 
ture of £1,700. A new gymnasium was built, a 
large ball-court was built, a stable was built, and the 
old second-master’s house was pulled down and a 
laundry erected on the site. In the course of these 
improvements they renovated the premises entirely. 
That renovation lasted some time, of course. There 
were some small matters I did myself, and so matters 
went on, until I applied for the new dining hall, and 
when that was done the whole premises were put in 
repair, but I had to do a portion. 

7063. What sum was spent on the dining hall and 
dormitory? — I am not sure; I believe £1,400. 

7064. How much, one year with another, is your 
own outlay on the premises ? — Perhaps £40 a year. 

7065. You reside in the schoolmaster’s house? — Yes. 

7066. All the arrangements for the boarders are 
made by yourself?- — Yes. 

7067. Where do the boarders come from ?— Dublin, 
Keady, Enniscorthy, Moate, Ardee, Bundoran, Tander- 
ao-ee, Bawnboy, Cork, Mountrath, Bray, Blessington, 
Belfast, Navan, Kilkenny, Dundalk, Athloue, 
Monaghan, Malahide, Slane, and Dungannon. 

7068. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — How many come from 
the town of Drogheda and an area, say, of ten miles 
radius round it?— Of boarders, scarcely any. There 
are a couple of boarders from Ardee, one from Navan, 
and one from Dundalk, but that is just a chance. 

7069. Then the benefit that accrues to Drogheda 
and the neighbourhood from the endowment is the 
education of thirteen day boys ?— Yes. 

7070. Lord Justice FitzGibbox. — Is the amount 
of the fee regulated by the Governors, or is it left to 
yourself? — I can hardly say. Before my appointment 
I saw a circular to the head-masters which had been 
sent to them by the governors, in which they ordered 
that not more than £10 a year should be charged for 
day boys, but they allowed £2 for Latin, Greek, and 
French, and £2 for something else, I forget what. 
So that including those extras, the fee would be more 
than £12 a year if I had followed strictly the per- 
mission of the governors. But my predecessor having 
informed me that £12 a year was the charge, I took 
it as a matter of course, and did not ask for any 
further information. 

7071. Dr. Traill. — Do you teach everything for 
the £12 a year? — Yes, except drawing and music. 

7072. How much do you charge for drawing?— In 
every case except one I have remitted the charge. 
My reason for making a charge at all for it is, that 
very often when people think they have a right to be 
taught drawing, they take it, whether they require it 
or not, and frequently they ask boys to be taught 
drawing who really are not fit to learn it, but when 
I put a small charge on for drawing, only those boys 
who want it, and are fit for it, learn it. 

7073. Should not every boy learn drawing?— hot 

in mv opinion. . 

7074. Lord Justice FitzGibbox. — Have you taken 

advantage of the Science and Art Department oi 
drawing? — No. , 

7075. You prepare boys for the Intermediate 
Education Examinations, and for the universities T— 


we have now. 

7060. There is a dormitory over it?— Yes, I had to 
take a house (almost next door to the school), as there 
was not sufficient accommodation. Of course I 
withdrew from it when the dormitory supplied me 
with additional accommodation. 

-7061. I believe the repairs and taxes are paid by 
the governors ?— No, they are paid by me, except 
poor rate. I beg pardon ; the external repairs are 


7076 . What successes have you had in the Intei- 
ediate Examinations?— The Intermediate Examma- 
m course is only adopted when and where l • 
with the regular course of the school. I hav 
>set the school to make arrangements tor u, 
■eased soy boys to go in for the Interm** 
xaminations. However, since the system JF 
e have obtained six exhibitions, nineteen p > 
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and about 500 passes, of which about 300 were 
with merit. 

7077. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — When you say 500 
passes, do you mean that 500 of your pupils passed the 
examinations, or do you mean that your pupils got 
passes in 500 subjects! — In 500 subjects. 

1 7078. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — In preparation 
for the University how have your boys got on!— They 
have obtained between sixty and seventy college dis- 
tinctions— including a scholarship, a gold medal, two 
silver medals, a junior and two senior exhibitions. 
Also an Erasmus Smith’s exhibition, and between 
twenty and thirty first honors. 

7079. Dr. Traill. — Isthe same boy counted a great 
many times in that! — That may be so in some cases. 

7080. Do you count every honor of a single boy in 
that sixty or seventy! — Yes. 

7081. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I gather from 
your evidence that the education given in your school 
isahi<di class University education! — Yes, so I un- 
derstood it was to be, when I was appointed. I under- 
stood it was a grammar school. I was not aware 
that a commercial education was necessary to be pro- 
vided for, unless I was myself willing to meet the 
wishes of anyone. 

7082. A statement has been made that the fees 
charged in the school amount to a prohibition to the 
sons of middle-class parents, for whom the school was 
principally intended — do you think a reduction of fees 
would bring you in a large increase to the number of 
pupils 1 — I do not know. I am not aware who those 
gentlemen represent. 

7083. Do they represent Catholics or Protestants 1 
I can only tell you the resolution was passed at a 
meeting held on the 14th January, 1886. — Well, when 
they talk of a population of 15,000 it is to be re- 
membered that 14,000 are Roman Catholics, who 
would not under any circumstances take advantage of 
the school, as matters at present stand. 

70S4. Professor Dougherty. — Do all the day 
boys come from the town of Drogheda! — Yes, from 
the town and immediate neighbourhood. 

7085. Do any of the boys travel to the school by 
rail’? — One does. I have had several, but the race 
seemed to die out. 

7086. Dr. Traill. — Have you had any complaints 
from parents that your fees are too high ? — Sometimes. 

7087. Do you know Mr. Lambert or Mr. MTntosh? 
— I know who they are, that is all. 

7088. They say they cannot attend to-day, it being 
market day ? — My impression is that Mr. Lambert is a 
clerk in Mr. Leland’s saw mills, but I am not sure. 

7089. Is the fee for boarders left to your own dis- 
cretion ? — Yes. 

7090. Mr. Naish. — Are your fees the same as those 
of the other Erasmus Smith’s Schools ? — That I do not 
know, but the circumsl anees of the country vary so 
much that I think the fees are not the same in all the 
schools. In the south, for example. I think the 
charges are not as high as in the north. 

7091. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You have not 
compared them with the fees charged in Coleraine, 
Belfast, or Derry ? - -We do not think our school is on 
the same footing as Coleraine. 

7092. In what respect is it different? — Ours is re- 
garded, I think, as a higher class school. 

7093. I suppose yon are aware that three Coleraine 
boys got the three first places at Trinity College at the 
last examination? — I have always understood Cole- 
raine to be not of the same class. The two schools 
are what I understand would in England be ranked 
as first grade and second grade. 

7094. Professor Dougherty.— Do you mean that 
your boys occupy a better social position ? — Yes. 

7095. I suppose your object is to maintain that? — 
Yes. 

1 096. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Then I under- 
stand the class you expect to get as pupils are a class 
of children of high social position ?— Yes, as boarders. 


7097. Are the day boys, socially speaking, on a par 
with the boai'ders ? — Some are, and some are not. 

7098. Do you find any difficulty in managing 
boarders and day boys together ? — None whatever. I 
have always from the start set my face against having 
the day boys at the slightest disadvantage. I have 
never allowed such a thing. 

7 099. Professor Dougherty. — I suppose one reason 
for fixing the fees for day boys at so high a figure is to 
secure that they shall be of the same social rank as 
the boarders ? — No, the reason was that I found those 
fees in existence, and as I have already stated, I have 
in many cases reduced the fees below the £12. 

7100. Dr. Traill. — H ave you any distinction be- 
tween those day boys who learn classics, and those 
who come merely to get a mercantile education ? — 
They do not come to me for a mercantile education. 

7101. Do all the day boys leara classics ? — Yes. 

7102. And Greek? — No, not Greek. 

7103. Those that do not learn Greek, what do they 
take in place of it? — Nothing in place of it. Some 
learn book-keeping. They get a good education. 

7104. They get an education qualifying them for 
mercantile pursuits ? — Yes. If they askme to prepare 
them for the Bank of Ireland, or for anything else, I 
prepare them for it. 

7105. Or for the Civil Service? — Yes. 

7106. You consider your course of education 
sufficient to qualify them for that? — Yes. 

7107. Would £6 a year pay for that? You say 
the £12 a year was made up of £6 and £2 and £2 
and £2 ? — No, what I said was that the order of the 
Board fixed the fee at £10, and that there were three 
extras of £2 each, making £16 if I charged the whole. 

7108. £10 was the fee allow , d by the governors, 
without the extras ? — Yes. 

7109. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — T he highest number of 
day boys you ever had was thirty ? — Yes. 

7110. At that time Catholic children attended ? — 
Yes. 

7111. Could you say how many Catholic children 
you had? — The highest number was eight. There 
was a clergyman, named Father Doyle, who had a 
private school opposite mine, and when he gave up 
his school he to some extent allowed his boys to come 
to my school. I knew him, and I think he had no 
objection to his boys coming to my school, but I 
believe the parochial clergy after a while raised an 
objection, and the result was that the boys were with- 
drawn. 

7112. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — H ow long is it 
now since you had any boys except Protestants ? — I 
think about three years. 

7113. Is there any intermediate school in Drogheda 
for Protestants except yours ? — Not a classical school. 

7114. There is no other classical school? — No. 

7115. Are you aware of any Catholic classical 
school nearer than Dundalk? — No, I don’t know 
whether Navan is nearer. 

7116. Professor Dougherty. — A re all your pupils 
members of the Irish Church ? — No, I have had at 
different times twelve Presbyterians, and six W esley- 
ans, and some of them are in the school still. 

7117. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I s there any school for 
Protestants in Drogheda higher than the National 
school, except your own? — Well, there is a commercial 
education given at the Blue School. Leaving out 
that, I know of nothing save the National School. 

7118. Dr. Traill — I s it a Model School? — I 
think not. 

7119. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — D o you think that the 
day boys who attend your school, thirteen in number, 
represent all the Protestant boys who want a higher 
education than that given in the National School ? — 
Yes, all who require a higher education than is given 
in the National School in Drogheda, which is a high 
class National School. 

7120. You think there are only thirteen Protest- 
ant boys in Drogheda and the neighbourhood, who 
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want a higher education than is given in the National 
School? — Yes. 

7121. Dr. Traill. — And can afford to pay £12 a 
year— don’t you think if you reduced the fees to £6 
you would have a greater number of boys ? — I do not 
think a classical education could be given for £6 a 
year. 

7122. What about a commercial education ? — I do 
not think they would come, because of this excellent 
National School. As a matter of fact the number of 
Protestant boys in Drogheda requiring such a school 
must be very limited, because the total Protestant 
population of Drogheda is only about 1,000 of all 
denominations. 

7123. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— When you say a 
classical education could not be given for less than 
£12 a year, I presume you mean with the number of 
boys you could get in Drogheda? — Yes. 

7124. Having regard to the endowment you get, 
do you not think you could give a classical education for 
less than £12 a year, supposing you had a large 
number of pupils ?— If the Memorialists would give 
a guarantee — that is what I would like to know — 
are they in a position to give a guarantee, either 
amongst themselves, or for the persons they represent, 
that any reasonable number of boys would come if the 
fees were reduced to £6 a year? 

7125. What numbers should you have in attendance 
to enable you to reduce your fee from £1 2 to say, £8, 
which is a very common fee in the North of Ireland ? 
— As a matter of fact, I am not receiving more on 
an average than £8 a year at this moment for the day 
boys; indeed I think I am receiving rather less, 
owing to the reductions I have made. 

7126. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Supposing the religious 
difficulty were got over, and that Catholics could come 
to your* school, do you think the number would be 
increased? — I do not know enough of the circum- 
stances of the parents of the Catholic boys of the 
neighbourhood to be able to answer that question, 


but I think some would come ; they came before as 
I have already stated. 

7127. Should you expect a considerable increase if 
all religious difficulties were out of the question?— X 
do not think I should, because the religions difficulty 
at one time did not exist, and Catholic boys did attend 
the school, but I had only eight of them. 

7128. But at that time the difficulty might have 
been only partially, and not totally, removed ? — Yes 
of course. 

7129. Then in fact it comes to this : that you think 
thirteen day boys represent nearly all the boys in 
Drogheda and the neighbourhood who want anythin^ 
higher than National school education? — 1 would 
rather say it repi’esents all the Protestant boys who 
require this particular school education. 

7130. Formerly you had a larger number ? — Yes 
I once had about thirty. They used to come from 
some distance from Drogheda by train. I had boys 
from Balbriggan, Gormanstown, Navan, Kells, and 
other places. 

7131. Can you explain why they do not attend the 
school now ? — I can give no explanation of it, 
except that the generation apparently died out. 

7132. Professor Dougherty. — Did you reduce the 
fees of boys who came from a distance ? — Yes, that 
was one point I always considered --the question of 
travelling expenses. I went into that with each 
parent. 

7133. You deducted the railway fare? — I do not 
know that 1 deducted the whole, but I went as far as 
I could, in reason. 

7134. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Is there any 
person present who can tell us how the meeting of 
the 14th January, at which the resolution which has 
been sent to us was passed, was called, and who were 
present at it ; the Memorial is signed by Mr. Lambert 
and Mr. MTntosh — are either of those gentlemen 
present ? 

There was no response. 


Rev. John 
Woods, c.c. 


* MEMORIAL of the CATHOLIC INHABITANTS of DROGHEDA. 


The Rev. John Woods, c. 

7135. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What is your 
position in Drogheda? — Catholic curate of St. 
Peter's. 

7136. Is St. Peter’s the principal parish in 
Drogheda? — It is. 

7137. Have you made yourself acquainted with the 
facts as regards Catholic education in the town and 
neighbourhood of Drogheda ? —Certainly, for very 
wood reasons ; I received my early education here. 

7138. At what school did you receive your 
education ? — At the Christian Brothers. 

7139. What schools ai-e there in Drogheda at 
present under Catholic management? — We have 
the Christian Brothers’ school at Sandygate, and also a 
school of the Christian Brothers at Westgate. 

7140. Is there an intermediate class at those 
schools ? — There is one at Sandygate. 

7141. How many boys are in it? — On the roll of 
the intermediate class there are eighty-two, the number 
in actual attendance is seventy-one, of whom sixty 
are preparing for the intermediate examinations, and 
the rest are preparing for commercial and other 
pursuits. 

7142. How many Brothers are teaching in those 
schools ? — Six in all, in both schools. 

7143. What is the teaching staff in the intermediate 
class ? — One Brother. 

7144. Is there any Catholic classical school in 
Drogheda or its neighbourhood ? — None except what 
classical teaching is given in the intermediate class. 
They are taught classics to qualify them for honors 
and prizes. 

* Appendix B., 1 


c., sworn and examined. 

7145. What languages are taught? — Latin and 
French. 

7146. I suppose there is no instruction given in 
Greek ? — No boy was presented in Greek the last 
time. 

7147. Have you the results of the last Inter- 
mediate Examination? — Yes. (Witness hands it in.) 

7148. Dr. Traill. — Do yo give this of your own 
knowledge, or from the Christian Brothers’ Return? 
-t— F rom the Christian Brothers’ Return. 

7149. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I suppose the 
Marist College at Dundalk is the nearest Catholic 
classical school?— Yes, except the school at Navan, 
which is almost equidistant. There is a diocesan 
school for the diocese of Meath at Navan. 

7150. Do you know the numbers there ? — No ; lam 
not awai'e of the exact number. 

7151. Supposing a money endowment was available, 
in what way do you think it could best be applied? 
— I would say an endowment is certainly required for 
the teaching staff. You have at the Christian 
Brothers’ schools at Drogheda a large number of boys 
receiving a high class education, and who have shown 
by the results of the Intermediate Examinations that 
they are endowed with talents and abilities creditable 
to themselves, and capable of rendering service to the 
country if properly developed. Those boys have not 
an opportunity of receiving a proper development ot 
their talents, owing to the limited staff of teachers in 
the schools. To have only one brother teaching a ro 
of eighty boys, with seventy-one in actual attendance, 
is certainly abnormal. 

ro. XVIII., p. 335. 
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7152. Mr. Naish.— You would not suggest the 
establishment of a Catholic boarding school in Drog- 
heda 1—1 would not, you would hardly get sufficient 

SU| 7i53. I suppose Navan, Dundalk, and other 
Catholic schools* absorb the children that require such 
education here 1— Yes, and the diocesan seminary at 

7154. What Drogheda wants is a provision for day 

* )U y'l55 pr. TraiIiL. — A nd as I understand you think 
the best way in which an endowment could be applied . 
would be in procuring university men to assist the 
Christian Brothers, or to allow the Brothers to in- 
crease their teaching staff 1— Yes, to allow the Brothers 
to increase their teaching staff. There was a remark 
made by Dr. Aldhouse with regard to his school ; he 
said that at one time Catholics were permitted to go 
to it. At the time he refers to I was at school myself 
in Drogheda, and if I were aware that there was such 
permission, and that the permission came from the 
Catholic authorities of Drogheda, I would have 
availed myself of it, rather than go to Armagh at 
expense for two years, receiving an education which 
I could have received at home. 

7156. Did you know Father Doyle’s school ?— Yes. 

7157. That school was discontinued! — Yes. 

7158. It was on its discontinuance some few boys 
went for a time to Dr. Aldhouse 1— Yes, some few 
did. I wish to mention the population of Drogheda 
is 12,297, of whom 11,313 are Catholics, 746 Pro- 
testants, 131 Presbyterians, 98 Methodists, and nine 
of other denominations. 

7159. Is there any arrangement that occurs to you 
as likely to be satisfactory by which Roman Catholics 
and Protestants could get intermediate education in the 
same school?— If the schools were kept physically 
distinct, each having a denominational management, 
or at least the Catholic school being under Catholic 
management, it might be done. 

7160. I am afraid they would then be sepaiate 
schools ? — They certainly would, but Catholics could 
not otherwise avail themselves of them. 

7161. In other words, there is no possible arrange- 
ment by which Roman Catholics and Protestants could 
receive Intermediate education in the same school ? — I 
am afraid it is not possible. 

7162. Is primary education well provided for in 
Drogheda ? — It is. 

7163. Through the Christian Brothers’ Schools?— 
Yes, and others. 

7164. Can you tell us what other provision there is 
for primary education, besides the schools of the 
Christian Brothers ? — The Sisters of Charity have a 
National school and also an industrial school. 

7165. Can you tell us the numbers attending those 
schools ? — There are 434 on the roll of the National 
school, and the industrial school is certified for 
ninety-two. 

7166. Is that an industrial school for resident 
pupils?— Yes. 

7167. Are the pupils sent to it from other localities 
as well as Drogheda ? — Yes. Then we have the 
Presentation Convent, giving primary education to 
girls, of whom there are 67 6 on the roll. There is 
also St. Mary’s Convent, which has a school of 450 
girls, we have also in St. Mary’s parish, a male school, 
with an attendance of 170, and an infant school with 
an attendance of 120. There is also in Drogheda, not 


within the borough boundary, but in a part which is 
a continuation of Drogheda proper, called the Mall, 
there is a mixed boys’ and girls’ school, with an 
average attendance of eighty. 

7168. Are all those schools in connexion with the 
National Board ? — They are. 

7169. Could you give us the total number of children 
attending the National schools, and also the other 
schools under Roman Catholic management, distin- 
guishing the number of boys and girls ? — I can let you 
have it. 

7170. Is there any provision in Drogheda for the 
Intermediate education of girls? — None; we have a 
high-class boarding school, and also a school for day 
pupils, under the nuns of Sienna ; but the fees are so 
high that very few can afford to pay them. 

7171. What are the fees ? — I am not certain. 

7172. Mr. Naish. — T hey are high? — They are. 

7173. Do they take day girls? — Yes ; they have some 
thirty or forty day girls. 

7174. Lord Justice FitzGibboSt. — W hat have you 
to say as to the provision for the higher education 
of girls? — I doubt very much whether it is higher 
education in the educational sense of the word, but 
the persons who go there occupy a higher social 
position than those who attend the National schools. 

7175. You think it is moi'e in the social position 
of the pupils than in the amount of education they 
get that it is a higher school? — Yes, rather so. 

7 17 6. Is that on account of the curriculum of the 
ladies who are in charge of the school, or is it that 
the girls do not want a higher education ? — I cannot 
answer that ; but the fees are so high that respect- 
able artizans and others could not afibrdto pay them. 

7177. In the Armagh Convent there is a high edu- 
cation given to girls ? — Yes ; and in the Armagh 
Convent there is a National school attached to the 
convent. 

7178. The two schools are kept separate from each 
other ? — Entirely separate. 

7179. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — D o you think is there a 
considerable number of Catholic boys in this town who 
are fit for a higher education than is given in the 
National school ? — Certainly. 

7180. And who would be ready to avail themselves 
of any opportunity for getting such education ? — Yes ; 
the results of the intermediate examinations have 
proved that, and the attendance at the Intermediate 
class which is conducted by the Christian Brothers 
proves it, but it is not sufficiently staffed. It is simply 
impossible that one Brother could adequately teach 
such a number. He may have pupil teachers, but 
those of course are taken from the boys themselves, 
and the same respect is not shown to them by the 
pupils as would be shown to a Brother. 

7181. The Catholics are not able to take advantage, 
of the Erasmus Smith’s school ? — Certainly not. 

7182. They are prevented by conscientious reasons ? 
— Yes ; boys of well-to-do parents in and near Dro- 
gheda, requiring higher education, must go to Catholic 
schools elsewhere. 

7183. Do you think there are many boys who cannot 
afford to go to Catholic schools at a distance from 
Drogheda to get a higher education ? — I am sure there 
are. 

7184. And who are fit for a higher education if they 
could obtain it ? — Yes. 

7185. And they have to remain uneducated for 
want of means ? — Yes. 


Brother John Vincent Campbell sworn and examined. 


(186. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — Are you the local 
Suveriorof the Christian Brothers? — I am. 

7187. What number of Brothers have you engaged 
with yourself? — Six teaching. Occasionally I teach 
myself, when I have a little time. 


7188. You have the general supervision of the 
schools, I presume, and the six Brothers who are 
associated with you are engaged in teaching? — Yes. 

7189. Can you give us a description of how your 
work is divided, what schools you have, and how the 
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teaching is carried on? — We have six schools 
altogether ; four at our own house and two down at 
Westgate. 

7190. Are the schools at Westgate primary schools ? 
—Yes. 

7191. And they are in charge of two Brothers ? — 
Yes. 

7192. Do they reside at Westgate? — No; they go 
there every morning and come back in the evening. 

71 93. You have four other schools ? — Yes ; we have 
a Brother in charge of each. There are three paid 
monitors from the boys themselves. They are quite 
qualified to teach the minor classes. In the third 
school, which is a preparatory one to the Intermediate 
school, we have one Brother teaching with one or two 
paid monitors. 

7194. You make considerable use of monitors? — 
Yes; I must say it depends very much on the 
amount of school fees we get. If those are limited 
our teaching staff must be limited. 

7195. I believe, according to your rules, the school 
fees must be expended on the schools? — Entirely. 

7196. You have to supply school requisites, and pay 
the monitors, out of the school fees ? — Yes ; and rent 
and other necessaries. 

7197. What buildings have you at Westgate? — Two 
school-rooms and a yard. 

7198. To whom do they belong? — They belong to 
ourselves. We pay ground rent to the Corporation. 

7199. By whom were the buildings erected ? — I 
cannot say ; I think formerly they were under the 
Patrician Brothers, and after they left Drogheda the 
premises were let to our Society. 

7200. Were they built by the Corporation, or by 
the Brothers who were here before you ? — [ am not 
aware. 

7201. I see that the Corporation of Drogheda gave 
you a lease of one school for seventy-four years from 
1824, at a rent of £4 12s. 4 cl. ; and of the second 
school for ninety-nine years from 1801 at a rent of 
£3 ? — Yes. 

7202. Now, as to your main establishment, hew 
were those buildings erected ? — By ourselves — 
that is to say by the public contributing to their 
erection. 

7203. They were erected by public subscription? — 
Yes. 

7204. Are you situated with regard to them as the 
Brothers are in Dundalk — the buildings being vested 
in the parochial clergy, or are they your own? — -They 
are our own. 

7205. Are they vested in your Superior General? 
— I believe they are vested in the Superior General, 
and some of his assistants, by deed, I suppose. 

7206. Do you pay any rent for those premises ? — 
We pay rent to the Corporation — ground rent. 

7207. Then that also is built upon corporate pro- 
perty ? — Yes : I believe it is not all corporate property. 
There is a portion of it, if I mistake not, that is 
rented by some other individual. 

7208. Dr. Traill. — How much rent do you pay ? 
— For the two schools we pay upwards of £20 to 
the Corporation. 

7209. How much rent do you pay to anybody 
else? — We pay £14 to an agent in Dublin. 

7210. How much land have you under buildings ? 
— I presume it might be about an acre, including the 
garden and grounds. 

7211. Can you give us the number of boys attend- 
ing the various schools ? — At present we have 422 
attending. 

7212. Do you mean the schools taken together? 
— Yes, at the six schools. 

7213. How many ai - e on the roll? — 470 or 480; 
the daily average is 337. The number at present 
attending is 422. 

7214. The last witness gave us the number who 
attended the Intermediate class — could you tell us the 


subjects that are taught, and the time spent in tea li 
ing them ?— With regard to the time spent in teaching 
them, six hours each day are devoted to it. ° 

7215. Is the entire six hours teaching given by on 
Brother to the whole class?— Yes, assisted bvmoni? 
tors. He has three paid monitors ; one is seventeen 
yeai's old, the other two sixteen years. 

7216. What payment do they get? — Five shillings 

a week at present. ° 

7217. What is the course of instruction ?— We have 
twelve boys learning Latin, forty-four learning French 
three learning Celtic, twenty-eight learning Algebra’ 
sixteen Natural Philosophy, twelve Book-keeping’ 
fifty-eight Drawing, sixty Euclid, sixty Arithmetic 
sixty English, one is preparing for the Civil Service’ 
one for the Solicitors’ Matriculation, and two are 
finishing for the priesthood. 

7218. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — You mean they are 
finishing their preparatory course ? — Yes. 

7219. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The great bulk 
of your children, in fact practically all, are receiving 
an education that might be, and could be given in the 
National schools? — Yes. 

7220. I may ask you, as we asked a gentleman in 
Dundalk, what is the difficulty at present which shut 
you out from aid for building and results from the 
National Board, and salaries for teachers? — We have 
to complain of the same difficulties that they do. Our 
Superior General has not thought fit to enter at 
present on the National Board scheme. When he 
thinks proper, and that a certain scheme will be for- 
mulated which he can adopt, we of course will follow 
in obedience to his commands. 

7221. The local Superior in Dundalk told us that 
the two main difficulties were the objection of the 
National Board to the use of your own books, and 
the obligation not to have religious emblems in the 
school during the hours of secular instruction?— I 
believe those are the chief matters. 

7222. He also stated that if your schools were able 
to take advantage of the National Board, the amount 
of money you would get would far more than satisfy 
all your wants ? — Yes ; we would be able to support 
ourselves decently, which we cannot do at present, and 
we could maintain a very efficient staff for the education 
of our children. 

7223. What local provision is there for the main- 
tenance of the Brothers ? — An annual collection. 

7224. Are you entirely dependent upon that?— 
We receive about £46 or so from house property in 
our possession for the Westgate schools. 

7225. And that sum, and the annual collection, is 
what supports the Brothers ? — Yes, that is all we 
have. 

7226. I believe that, according to your rules, £40 
each is required ? — Yes, but it is not enough, I find it 
so, and others too; some time ago provisions were 
tolerably cheap, but at present we find it almost im- 
possible. unless we stint ourselves very much, to 
support' our'selves. We are living on the barest 
necessaries of life. 

7227. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Have you put 
yourselves in connection with the Science and Art 
Department ? — We have not, bub we are about to do so. 

7228. You are aware they have done so in Dun- 
dalk ? — I was not aware of it, but we are about to do 
it at once. We have got permission. 

7229. That will give you some assistance? — I pre- 
sume it will, if we are so fortunate as to succeed. 

7230. Dr. Traill. — What are the school foes? - 
Some are paying nothing ; the great majority pay a 
penny a week ; some pay two pence — a few pay three 
pence. The highest is six pence a week ; we are not 
allowed to take more than six pence. 

7231. Have you some children paying sixpence?— 
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... ]j ave in the Intermediate class. That is for the 
nm-nose of assisting us in paying pupil teachers. 

7^32 You have two or three pupil teachers m the 
Intermediate school ? — Three. 

7233. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— A re those the 


only paid pupil teachers you have 1 — We have four Oct. 23 , lsso. 
others, I think. „ _ Brother Join 

7234. You also employ unpaid monitors! — Yes, Vincent 
we pay some of them now, on account of raising the Campbell. - 
school-fees somewhat. 


ERASMUS SMITH’S ENGLISH SCHOOL, ARDEE; AND ARDEE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 
The Rev. Andrew Rogers, p.p., sworn and examined. 


7235. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— Are you the 
narisli priest of Ardee 1 — I am. 

1 y 236 What schools under Catholic management are 
therein Ardee t— ‘ VVe have a boys’ National school 
and a male infant school under my management, and 
also a convent school for girls. 

7237. Are they all primary schools ! — Yes. 

7238* What number of children are attending 
them?— We have 200 in the boys school, 100 in the 
senior, and 100 in the infant school. In the convent 
school’, in the National part of it, we have 240. I 
should state that in the convent school we have also a 
higher c i a ss school, not in connection with the 
National Board, and where the pupils pay a fee. 

7239. Do you know what fee they pay ? — I think 
from £2 to .£4 a quarter would cover all — the junior 
people do not pay as much as the senior. The juniors 
pay ten shillings a quarter, and the others according 
to what they are studying. From 30s. to £2 a year 
would cover all. 

7240. We had a communication from you m refer- 
ence to the Erasmus Smith’s school in Ardee ? — Yes, 
it is under Erasmus Smith’s Board , I think, still Y on. 
will get evidence, I presume, as to it. The master 
of it, Mr. Perdue, is here. 

7241. Is there any other matter you wish to men- 
tion ? — I wish to mention the want we feel of an In- 
termediate school in Ardee. The evidence I have 
given, so far, is with regal'd to primary education. I 
opened a small intermediate school on my own re- 
sponsibility thirteen or fourteen months ago, seeing 
the want there was — we had some fine clever boys 
leaving the National school, and I thought it a pity 
not to provide a higher education for them. Of course 
they could not afford the expense of a school at a dis- 
tance. I secured the services of a competent teacher, 
and I gave him a personal guarantee of .£35 for the 
first half year. As a matter of fact, during the year 
he received £69 in fees ; the fees are £6 a year, or 
thirty shillings a quarter, and they came to £69 last 
year. Besides that the master received £10 from the 
Intermediate Board as results fees. 

7242. Do you teach Greek at this Intermediate 
school 1 ?— Last year we did not, but this year we are 
teaching it and shall continue to do so. 

7243. Is the one master teaching all the subjects ? — 
Yes. 

7244. What premises have you for your primary- 
schools? — The National school. 

7245. Is it vested in the National Board ? — Yes. 

7246. Was it built by the Board? — Yes, with board 
money. 

7247. What about the convent school ? — The con- 
vent school was built by public subscription. 

7248. Where is the Intermediate school that you 
have established yom-self ? — I have got a room belong- 
ing to the parish ; it was used by the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul, and to save expense they are taught 
there. Of course my intention is to increase the school, 
to supply a waut I feel so much. I expect after some 
years we may get larger and better premises, ancl in- 
crease our numbers. 

7249. Mr. Naisii. — What is the population of Ar- 
dee? — 2,622 is the population of the township. I 
wish to give some evidence with regard to the Eras- 
mus Smith’s school in Ardee. It would appear to 
have been originally built by the Governors of Eras- 
mus Smith’s Board, who expended £276 18s. 5 d. in 


building it, the Town Commissioners of Ardee grant- Rev- Andre* 
ing them the site, and undertaking to give them £20 Roger 3 ' p - p - 
per annum. They contributed also £300 to the build- 
ing fund. I beg to hand in the report of a Commis- 
sion which sat in 1833, on the Borough of Ardee. 

7250. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I understand 
your schools we.re built by means of a loan from the 
National Board ?— Yes. I beg to refer the Commis- 
sioners to page 2 1 of the Deport I have handed in. 

7251. Is the girls’ school still in existence?— I be- 
lieve so. I have the oiiginal document granting the 
endowment. 

7252. Would you kindly let us see it 1— Certainly. 

(Witness hands in document.) 

7253. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Is the £20 a year still 
paid? — Yes. 

7254. Mr. Naisii. — Where did you get this docu- 
ment 1 From Mr. Edward Caralier, Solicitor of the 

Commissioners. 

7255. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— This is a deed of 
the 29th January, 1808, between the . Portreeve, bur- 
gesses, and commons of the Corporation of Ardee, of 
the one part, and the Governors of Erasmus Smith’s 
schools of the other part, and it witnesses that in con- 
sideration of the Governors having agreed to advance 
£300 to build and erect a public school, and from 
time to time maintain and keep the same, and endow 
same with a salary of £20 yearly, they demise part 
of the Fairgreen of Ardee, containing 1 acre 0 roods 
7 perches ; to hold the premises to the governors for 
999 years, paying a rent of five shillings yearly. And 
further, in order to increase and make up the salary 
of the schoolmaster of the said school to be built 
on the said demised premises by the said governors 
along with the said £20 so agreed to be paid by 
the said governors to the full sum of £40 yearly, 
the said Corporation grant one annuity or yearly sum 
of £20 sterling, for the term of 999 yeats. There is 
then a covenant by the Governors to pay within six. 
calendar months the sum of £300 to build and erect a 

- good and sufficient school-house, and to pay the master 
the £20 a year, and to keep the place in repair ; and 
there is then a covenant by the Corporation to pay 
tlie £20 a year, and a proviso that the demise is made 
to the end and purpose that the school-house shall be 
built and erected within the time specified, and shall 
be kept and maintained by the Governors during the 
continuance of the demise in good and tenantable or- 
der and condition, and that the annuity of £20 shall 
yearly and every year be applied towards the salary 
of the schoolmaster, who shall have the superintend- 
ence of the school-house, and shall therein teach the 
children and scholars, who shall from time to time be 
sent to be taught and instructed therein, and to and for. 
no other purpose. There is also a covenant that it shall 
be lawful for the Governors to appoint from time to 
time the said schoolmaster, and also to remove, or elect 
another in his room as often as there shall be occasion. 

7256. It would appear from that that the Governors 
advanced the £300 to build the school ? — I am aware 
of that ; but I believe that the sum they advanced 
was not sufficient, and that the Corporation also 
advanced £300. 

7257. What is your view as regards the endowment 
now 1 Well, of course no Catholics attend the school 
now, inasmuch as we have had a National school since 
1841. Before that I am informed there was a large 
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Rev Andrew they have dropped away. In my time there has been 
•Rogers r.r. no Catholic in it, and no Catholic for a long time 
before that, and I think it is a very unfair thing. 
The Catholic population of Ardee is 2,470, and the 
Protestant population 141, and the Catholic people 
are still paying £20 a year towards the support of 
the school, from which they derive no benefit. I 
think that is a very unfair thing. 

7258. Dr. Traill. — What is the Protestant popu- 
lation! — There are 141 Protestants, 10 Presbyterians, 
and 1 Methodist. 

7259. Lord Justice FitzGibbox. — Yen have pre- 
mises of your own, in which you carry on a school ! — 
Yes ; but my premises are only temporary. I wish 
to state that the Town Commissioners passed a reso- 
lution last March to the following effect -“That 
while they protest against having to pay £20 a year 
towards the support of a school from which the 
large majority of the ratepayers are excluded on con- 
scientious grounds, they are at the same time prepared 
to continue the grant if any local scheme could be 


ttevissd by 'vbicli children might avail themselves 
the school without hurt to their consciences ” Th 
are willing to continue paying the £20 a year and 
let all classes and sections get the benefit of it. ’ 

7260. Can you suggest any way in which that can 
be done 1-1 should say that is for the Commissioners 
to devise, ‘You will hear evidence as to the numbers 
attending the school. As well as I remember, at the 
time of the census of 1881, the attendance w'us onlv 
fourteen at the two schools. Now, considering that 
the vast majority of the ratepayers are Catholics’, that 
the schools were partly built with their money, and 
that they contribute £20 a year to maintain them I 
think it would not be too much to let one of the 
schools be for the Catholics, and let the Protestants 
have the other. 

7261. Dr. Traill. — You think they mi"ht be 
divided? — Yes. 

7262. Lord J ustice FitzGibbox. — We would have to 
alter Erasmus Smith’s will for that ? — I suppose so. 

7263. And what about the fund ? — The funds should 
be divided proportionably. 


Mr. Robert 
Peril lie. 


Mr. Robert Perdue sworn and examined. 


7264. Lord Justice FitzGibbox. — Are you master 
of the Erasmus Smith’s School, Ardee ? — I am. 

7265. How long have you occupied that position ? — 
Since 1878. 

7266. What schools are there in Ardee belonging 
to the Board ? — Only one. 

7267. Is it a boys’ or girls’ school ? — At present it 
is mixed, and has been so a long time. 

7268. Are there two buildings belonging to Eras- 
mus Smith’s Board ? — No, only one. 

7269. Do you know of any girls’ school in Ardee? 
— There is a girls’ school in Ardee, but it is Lord Car- 
lingford’s ; it has nothing at all to say to Erasmus 
Smith’s Board. 

7270. How long has it been disconnected from the 
Board ?— I never knew it to be connected with the 
Board at any time. 

7271. What land have you connected with it ? — 
About an acre. 

7272. What is the character of the building? — 
There is a school-room, two rooms for the master, and 
a kitchen and out-house. 

7273. Have you an account of the attendance of 
pupils ? — I have, f have looked through the books, 
and I find that the average attendance during my 
time, about eight years, has been about twenty. A 
child who is absent from school for a month has to be 
taken off the roll, so that the roll fluctuates a good 
deal. The number this month is twenty-four on the 
roll. 

7274. What is the present attendance? — At the 
last inspection it was twenty-one. 

7275. Is your school in connection with the Na- 
tional Board? — No; it is in connection with Erasmus 
Smith’s Board. 

7276. Tt might be both? — Well, it is not in con- 
nection with the National Board. 

7277. Mr. Naish. — What is the average age of 
the children at your school ? — We cannot take them 
under six years of age, and they remain with us until 
they are about sixteen. 

7278. What are they taught ? —I give them the 
ordinary English education — reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and geography, and anyone that requires it I 
teach algebra, euclid, and mensuration. 

7279. You give a primary education of the same 
character as that given in the National Schools ? — 
Yes, sir. I also prepare them for the Dundalk Insti- 
tution. There have passed in my time two boys into 
that, and one to Oxmantown. 


7280. That is the Bluecoat School ? — Yes ; and two 
girls to Celbridge school — onelast year and one this year. 

7281. Is your school inspected? — Yes, twice a 
year, by Mr. Rudkin, the Board’s Inspectoi’. 

7282. Do the Board give you any grant besides 
what you get from the Corporation of Ardee ? — After 
a successful examination they give me a gratuity of 
£5 once a year. 

7283. Lord Justice FitzGibbox. — Is that all you 
have ? — No, sir. 

7284. What else have you? — The salary from the 
Governors is £25 a year and the gratuity £5. 

7285. And you also get the Corporation grant ?— 
Yes, £18 9s. 2d. I get it through the Erasmus 
Smith’s Board, and then I get from the Rev. Mr. 
Studdert £6 10s. 10c?. 

7286. Where does he get that from ? — He gives 
that to make up £50. 

7287. Mr. Naisil — Where were you trained as 
teacher? — At Kildare-place. 

7288. You never were under the National Board? 
—No. 

7289. Lord Justice FitzGibbox. — Are you aware 
that if you went under the National Board you could 
get what would be quite equal to what you are getting 
from the Town Commissioners of Ardee ? — I do not 
know anything about that ; of course it is the super- 
intendent would have to do that ; I was never con- 
nected with the National Board, so that I do not 
know, and besides if I went under the National Board 
I should leave the Erasmus Smith Board. 

7290. Mr. Naish. — Is there any National school in 
Ardee? — Not a National school in connection with 
the Board of ELasmus Smith. There are two National 
schools in the town. 

7291. Lord Justice FitzGibbox. — Is it exclusively 
an infant school ? — It is, more or less ; but when the 
girls and boys arrive at a certain age they are sent to 
my school by the parents. 

7292. How many are attending that school?— I 
think there are at present eighteen or nineteen little 
children. 

7293. If those children were in the same school 
with yours you would have a right to a salary under 
the Board ? — They are too young, and I could not be 
under both Boards. 

7294. Dr. Traill. — Are they under three years of 
age ? — A great many of them are about five years, and 
range from that to twelve years of age. It is a free 
school and therefore many of them could not leave it. 
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7295. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— You are the 
Rector of Ardee and Superintendent of the Erasmus 

Smith's School ?— Yes. - 

7296. What has become of the Erasmus Smith s 
Girls’ School 1— I do not know ; the school was a mixed 
boys’ and girls’ school when I first came to Ardee. 

7297. How long have you been at Ardee ? — Twenty- 
five and a half years. 

7298 And during that time was there no appear- 
ance of' any school but one?— No, the other school 
was maintained by Mrs. Parkinson Ruxton first, and 
by Lord Carlingford afterwards. 

7299. It is a private school? — Yes. 

7300. Dr. Traill.— Is it near your school? — It is 

^ US 730T°Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Your school is 
not connected with the National Board ?— No. 

7302. How does it happen that the Erasmus Smith’s 
Board continued the grant to this school when they 
have discontinued so many others ? — I suppose because 
it was a small school, and the Board thought I would 
not be able to make up sufficient money to pay the 
schoolmaster if the grant was discontinued. 

7303. Dr. Traill.— Are all your pupils Protest- 
ants?— Yes. . 

7304. Are they all belonging to the Church of Ire- 
land ?— Well, there are two nominal Roman Catholics 
attending it, but they attend our church. 

7305. Are there any Presbyterians ?— There are 
two baptised Presbyterians, but they attend our 


church. 

7306. Professor Dougherty. — Do yon manufacture 
Presbyterian and Roman Catholic children into Church 
children at your school? — I do not “manufacture 
them, if that is the question you asked me — I did not 
hear you distinctly. 

7307. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Perhaps you are 
not aware what you said — you said that two of the 
children were nominal Roman Catholics, but that they 
attended your church ? — No, I did not mean that. 
What I said, or intended to say, was that there are 
two children that were baptised Presbyterians, but 
that they attend our church. 

7308. Dr. Traill. — Professor Dougherty asks do 
you manufacture Presbyterian children into Church 
children ? — Well, their parents have always attended 


Church. 

7309. Is there any Presbyterian place of worship in 
the locality? — Not in Ardee. I may observe that 
their father has attended Church for years, and the 
mother is a Church of Ireland woman. 

7310. And there is no Presbyterian church there? 
— No, not within six miles. Those children are among 
the best attending pupils we have. 

7311. As regards the endowment from the Corpo- 
ration, have you any remarks to make? — No, but I 
wish to make an observation upon what Mr. Rogers 
said. I find the Governors of Erasmus Smith’s Board 
gave £300 towards building the school. 

7312. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Yes, in the Re- 
port of the Commissioners of 1834, which Mr. Rogers 
has produced, it is stated that £300 was expended by 
the Corporation, but in other reports it is stated that 
a sum of £300 was expended by the Governors of 
Erasmus Smith, and the deed which has been handed 
in recites that they were to spend that sum in build- 
ing? — Yes, the Governors — not the Corporation. 

7313. Can you give us any idea how much it cost 
to build the school? — I could not tell. Your own 
report mentions that £276 18s. 5 d. was granted by 
the Board of Erasmus Smith for building. It says 
that distinctly. 


7314. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — From what fund is the Rev. George 
£20 a year paid by the Corporation ? — I could not tell Studdert. 
you. The deed, 1 believe, says it is charged on the 
Corporation lands. 

7315. It is paid to the Erasmus Smith’s Board, not 
direct to the master ? — Yes. 

7316. The amount is £20 English? — No, it is only 
£18 9s. 3d. 

7317. That is £20 Irish. Is that the sum the Cor- 
poration have always paid? — Yes. 

7318. The deed is distinct that the amount to be 
paid is £20 sterling money of Great Britain? — Well, 
your own book says “late currency.” 

7319. Dr. Traill. — That is not what is in the 
deed ? — No, I took it from the book. 

7320. Upon that view of the case the Corporation 
have been paying less than they ought to have paid 
for many years, and must owe a large sum now ? — 

They must. There is another remark I wish to make. 

Mr. Rogers referred to the great preponderance of 
Roman Catholics in the population of Arclee, but he 
forgot to mention that fully one-fourth of the taxes 
which are paid to the Corporation of Ardee are paid 
by Protestants. He cannot say that the Catholics pay 
the entire tax. 

7321. You mean the £20 annuity ? — Yes. I do not 
know anything about the Corporation property, but I 
know the Protestants of Ardee pay directly one-fourth 
of the taxes, and I suppose indirectly a great deal 
more. 

7322. Loi-d Justice FitzGibbon. — I suppose the 
rateable valuation of the Protestants is one-fourth of 
the entire? — Yes ; Protestants pay one-fourth of the 
rates. The rate was £118 6s. last year. 

7323. Dr. Traill. — How much do you say they 
pay indirectly ? — I cannot tell. But I am sure they 
pay a great deal more in some way or other indirectly. 

I wish to make one other remark, as Mr. Rogers is 
here. He stated there were two schools in Ardee in 
connexion with the National Board. May I ask Mr. 

Rogers are there not two more. 

Rev. Mr. Rogers, p.p. — I was speaking of the 
schools within the township. 

Rev. Mr. Studdert. — But in the parish of Ardee 
are there not two more 1 

Rev. Mr. Rogers, p.p. — There are. 

Rev. Mr. Studdert. — I wish that to be understood, 
that there are four National schools in the parish of 
Ardee. 

7324. Dr. Traill. — About what distance are they 
from your school ? — About a mile. 

7325. Do you think the wants of the locality for 
primary education are provided for sufficiently already 
by the National Board? — I do. I think they ai-e 
fully supplied, with four schools in the parish. 

7326. What is the size of the parish? — I cannot 
tell the Roman Catholic population of the parish, but 
that of the township is 2,600. Of course the parish 
extends beyond that. 

Rev. Mr. Rogers, p.p. — The National Board only 
allow for schools at a distance of three miles. I wanted 
to build another school last year, but this rule was 
brought under my notice by the secretary. They won’t 
make a grant for a school where there is another 
school within three miles. I wish to mention that we 
are content with the primary education of the town. 

I was looking for a better provision for intermediate 
education, and that was the reason I opened a small 
intermediate school of my own. I am quite content 
with the primary schools. 

2 H 
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7327. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are Trea- 
surer of the Drogheda Blue School 1 — I am. 

7328. The building, I believe, was erected by your- 
self 1— Yes, there was an older building before, but it 
has been entirely removed. 

7329. Mr. Naish. — Is the present building on the 
same ground ? — On part of the same ground. It is 
not in the same position exactly. 

7330. Was the former building dilapidated? — It 
was. My father bought the land with the building 
upon it, and after his death I found it was not worth 
repairing, and I erected a new building, and removed 
the old one entirely. 

7331. What are the trusts with regard to the 
keeping of the school ? — There are two trusts created 
by deed, which I have here, if you wish to See them. 
The one was with regard to the premises ; the other 
was with regard to the endowment fund. The pre- 
mises were left by my father by a codicil to his will 
to the Blue School, but the codicil had been made too 
short a time before his death for the gift to be valid 
in law, and I had, in consequence, as residuary legatee 
to execute a conveyance in order to carry out his in- 
tentions. (The deeds were handed in.) 

7332. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — This is a deed of 
7tli March, 1865, between Thomas Plunkett Cairnes, 
of the one part, and the Rev. John Eccles, Vicar of 
the Parish of St. Mary, Drogheda, and the Rev. Jas. 
R. Briscoe, Vicar of the Parish of St. Peter, of the 
other part. It recites the will and codicil of the late 
William Cairnes, and that in consequence of his 
death within a certain time after the execution 
thereof it was invalid, and Thomas P. Cairnes then 
grants the ground on the north side of St. Peter’s 
churchyard, in the Parish of St. Peter, to the trustees 
(T. P. Cairnes, Rev. Mr. Briscoe, and Rev. Mr. Eccles), 
for the use of the Drogheda Blue School. There is a 
proviso that if at any time the trusts shall be departed 
from, the grant shall determine. In case of a vacancy 
in the trustees consequent on the death or removal of 
the Vicar of St. Mary’s Parish, the person who shall 
succeed him as Vicar shall be appointed trustee if 
willing to act ; and there is a like provision in the 
case of the Vicar of St. Peter’s parish. The deed also 
empowers Mr. Cairnes to appoint a trustee after his 
death. 

7333. Are the premises mentioned in the deed the 
premises on which the school is built ? — Yes. There 
was an old school-house that was built on another site. 

7334-. Am I to understand that the ground on which 
the present Blue School stands was ground that did 
not belong to the old Blue School? — Yes. 

7335. Was it purchased altogether by your father ? 
— Quite so. 

7336. What become of the old school-house? — It is 
used as an infant and female school, and the committee 
of that school pay a rent to me, as Treasurer of the 
Blue School, for the use of it. 

7337. What rent do they pay ? — £10 a year. (Trust 
deed handed in, dated 29th March, 1865, reciting that 
a sum of £1,108 16s. id. had been subscribed as an 
endowment fund for the school ; and that the money 
had been invested in the purchase of £1,200 New Three 
per cent. Stock, and vesting the stock in trustees, with 
power to invest in such securities as they shall think 
proper.) 

7338. Mr. Cairnes. — The £1,200 New Threes was 
sold in 1864, and the amount was re-invested in railway 
debenture stock of an equal amount, so as to produce a 


better income. The fund has been increased withii 
the last year by a legacy of £200, which will be added 
to the fund. 

7339. Who are the present trustees? — Rev. Mr 
Eccles, Rev. Mi - . Briscoe, and myself. 

7340. A rentcharge is payable by the Corporation? 
— Yes, £42 a year. 

7341. Mr. Naish. — Do you know the origin of 
that? — I understand it was granted by the Corporation 
by a deed 

7342. Have you got the deed ? — No. 

7343. That rentcharge was payable originally to 
the old school ? — Yes ; it is referred to in the reports 
of previous Royal Commissions. It is part of a rent- 
charge of £62 10s., of which £20 10s. was payable to 
a parochial school. It is referred to in the minute 
book of the Corporation. 

7344. Your boys are prepared for business and the 
Civil Service? — Yes. 

7345. How many boys have you got? — Twelve 
boarders ; that is the number we aim at — twelve 
boarders and four day boys ; formerly we had a larger 
number, but a new school has been opened which 
attracts the day boys from us. 

7346. Is that a National school? — It is. It has 
been opened by Presbyterians. It has attracted a 
good many boys who otherwise would come to our 
school. At one time we had twenty-three day boys, 
which was the full number we thought it wise to take, 
as we had but one master. 

7347. Dr. Traill. — Yours is a Protestant school? 
—Yes. 

7348. Do you read “Protestant” as synonymous 
with Church of Ireland? — Well, that appears from the 
rules for the management of the school, which were 
drawn up in 1864. 

7349. Everyone in this part of the country seems 
to use the word “ Protestant ” as synonymous with 
Church of Ireland? — That is not the ground on which 
we go ; you will remember two of the trustees are the 
Protestant clergymen of the parishes. 

7350. Are all the boys Church of Ireland?— No; 
the majority are, but Presbyterians and Methodists 
have been educated in the school. 

7351. Mr. Naisii. — The endowment consists, firstly, 
of the sum of £1,200 ? — Yes ; it is now £1,400. 

7352. Then there is the ground, with the house on 
it which was built by you, and the rentcharge of £42 
from the Corporation, and £10 a year, the rent of the 
old school ? — Yes. 

7353. What other source of income is there? — All 
the remaining income is derived from voluntary con- 
tributions. I would like you to see a copy of the 
rules. The management is in charge of a committee 
elected by the subscribers. 

7 354. v Can you let us have a copy of the rules t— 
Certainly. I will also send you a copy of the last 
report. 

7 355. Professor Dougherty. — Can you say whether 
all the subscribers are members of your own denomi- 
nation ? — I believe they are. I do not think there is 
a single exception. 

7356. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — How are the 
boys elected ? — By election by the committee quarterly. 
It is all provided for in the rules. 

7357. Professor Dougherty.— T here is no religious 
test for the members of your governing body ?— No ; 
the managing committee are Protestants. 
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7358. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are the 
master of the Blue School? — Yes. 

7359. How long have you held the post? — Nearly 
twelve years. 

7360. You have twelve boarders on the foundation, 
and four day boys 1— Yes. 

7361. What has drawn away the day boys from 
y 0U 1 —There is another school in the town. Before 
it was started I was asked could I take more day boys 
but I could not. I am limited by the rules to have 
only thirty-five boys altogether. I had then twenty- 
three day boys, which with the twelve boarders made 
thirty-five. Certain parties in the town waited on me 
to know could I receive other pupils, but I told them 
I was precluded. The r-esult was they started a school 
of their own, which had the effect of taking up day 
boys who otherwise would have come to me in due 
course. 

7362. Under whose management was that school ? 

When first started it was under the management of 

the Presbyterians ; it was afterwards placed under the 
management of the Methodist body. 

7363. If the management of your school was not so 
exclusively Church of Ireland as it is, do you consider 
you could get back the Methodist and Presbyterian 
boys ? — I do not consider the management of my school 
is exclusive. I have had Presbyterian boys in it, and 
have heard them the Shorter Catechism. 

7364. Do you give an Intermediate education? — I 
have instructed boys in the six books of Euclid, the 
elements of trigonometry, and algebra, up to quadratic 
equations. 

7365. Do you teach Latin? — Yes. 


7366. Have you sent boys to the Intermediate 
Examinations? — Yes, two who passed with honors. 

7367. Why have you not sent more ? — Those two 
boys were promising boys. Our school fluctuates very 
much. From time to time, as soon as a situation 
turns up for one of our boarders, we take advantage 
of it, and place him out. They come in sometimes 
just able to read and write, so that often I have not 
boys sufficiently promising to send for the Intermediate 
Examinations ; we generally turn them to commercial 
pursuits. 

7368. What is your salaiy? — £80 a year for the 
master and matron. 

7369. Is your wife the matron? — Yes, she looks 
after the household affairs. 

7370. The salary of the two is £80 and a residence ? 
— Yes, and coal and gas light. 

7371. How often do the boys get meat in the week? 
— Three times — Sundays, Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

7372. How often does the Committee meet? — The 
first Monday in each month. 

7373. Where do they meet? — At the school. 

7374. Do you find the meeting of the Committee at 
the school to be an advantage to the school? — Well, 
it is. 

7375. Do they take an interest in the school 1 — They 
do. 

7376. Mr. Cairncs is the Treasurer ? — Yes; I should 
state that the primary object of the meetings of the 
committee is to pass the current accounts. The 
accounts ai'e paid monthly. 

7377. The accounts are passed by the Committee ? 
- — -Yes, and they are examined, initialled, and paid by 
me. 


The Bight Worshipful Richard J. Kennedy sworn and examined. 


7378. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are Mayoi 
of Drogheda ? — I am. 

7379. Do you know anything about the Corporation 
grant of £42 a year to the Bluecoat School ?— Yes, it 
appears the amount formerly given by the Corporation 
was twenty guineas a year. I find the following 
minute in the Corporation books, under date 30th 
April, 1813 : — “Resolved, that £50 be granted by 
the Corporation for the repair’s of the Protestant 
Charity School of St. Peter ; and that in future a yearly 
grant of forty instead of twenty guineas be paid by 
this Corporation in support of the said school — said 
increase to commence from the day on which the last 
payment of twenty guineas was made.” Search has 
been made but no record except that can be found in 
reference to the grant of £42 a year to the school. 

7380. Is that the only minute you have of the 
creation of the rentcharge ? — That is the only minute. 
There is another minute in reference to a grant of ten 
guineas a year to a female school in "William-street : — 
“ T1 ' at a suni of ten guineas be annually paid to- the 
Female Charity School now established in William- 
street, to commence from the 29th September last.” 

7381. Mr. Naish. — Is there any deed granting the 
annuity to the Blue School?— No; search has been 
made, and no deed can be found. I am informed that 
the school then held in William-street was afterwards 

» “»* Pl»e m Bolton-street, and that 
to the Bine SST*" g "“ M “ 7<1 ” 

7382. Is there any deed in reference to that t— No, 
it cannot be discovered. But ive also pay still a sum 

f ^m 7 ™ 7 *° the 0t “% school. 

„ wi W ' atcl "*ty school 1— it is in Bolton street, 
thf rw '-' 'i" snpr Protestant management ; and 
r of l ) “S“Sc lit least thS majority of 
them, think it very hard to be paying J!60 a yeat for 


the support and maintenance of schools in which tho 
children of the vast majority of the people cannot 
participate. 

7384. Dr. Trailt., — Do you subscribe to anything 
else ? — There are several other annuities paid, but I 
believe none for strictly educational purposes except 
those two that I have referred to. 

7385. Do you make any charitable grants, as the 
Corporation of Dublin does ? — No, except the ordinary 
payments. There are no special charitable grants. 

7386. Do you pay any money out of your Borough 
Fund for local purposes of a charitable nature ? — 
There are some payments made, but not for educa- 
tional purposes. The Vicars Choral get £40 a year-, 
and there are several other payments. The Blue 
school gets £42 and the infant school £21. Wo 
think it very hard to have to pay those sums. 

7387. Mr. Naisii. — What infant school is that 1 — 
The school in Bolton-street. We also pay £18 9s. 3d. 
to the “ Commons Fund.” 

738S. Could you let us have a copy ol the entries 
in the Minute Book relating to those grants? — Cer- 
tainly- 

7389. Has search been made among the muni- 
ments of the Corporation for any copy of the deeds 
relating to those grants ? — I believe there has. Of 
course I do not speak from my own knowledge, but I 
am informed nothing of the kind has been discovered. 
I find an entry here, dated 28th September, 1836 
which I may read : — 

“ And also sealed on the same day, a rentcharge from 
the mayor, sheriff, burgesses, and commons of the county of 
the town of Drogheda, of the first part ; the Rev. John 
Magee, the Rev. George Needham, the Rev. Anthony 
Adams, and the Rev. James Crawford, clerks, of the second 
part ; and William Codd, of the third part : of £62 10s. • 
on that parcel of ground, with dwelling house and offices 
thereon, part of Callymackhenry, containing five acres 
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roods, ten perches, also that parcel of ground near to same, 
containing fiveacres and twenty perches; and also asmall part 
of land containing one acre, two roods, twenty perches ; and 
also the part of land called the Colt, containing fifteen acres, 
one rood, eight perches ; as now in the tenancy of II B. 
Fairtlough. Also this day the following leases passed the 
seal of the Corporation, before George Henry Pentland, 
Esq , Mayor, the Sheriff, and common council being 
present." 

Then there are six leases mentioned and also a rent- 
charge. 

7390. Is that the £62 10s. you pay still ? — I am 
not aware. The two sums were created at different 
times. The forty guineas a year was created in 1813 
and the twenty afterwards. 

7391. But the two together would make sixty! — 
No doubt. 

7392. Is there any other to which it could apply ? — 
I am not aware. 

7393. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The whole ques- 
tion is, whether the £62 10s. is the same as the 
aggregate of those two payments ? — You see they are 
different institutions. 

7394. There are no institutions mentioned in this 
minute that has been read ? — No. 

7395. Mr. Naisii. — And the tot of the two is 
£62 10s.!— -No, it would be ten shillings in excess. 
Forty guineas and twenty guineas make £63. 


7396. Is anything paid to schools by the Corpora 
tion except the £63! — There have been grauts f 
repairs of schools. 

/ 397. But I am talking of annual grants! Eo 

there are no other annual grants. 

7398. Dr. Traill. — What about the ten guineas to 
the female school in Bolton street — is that besides the 
£63 1 — There has been an addition of ten guineas also 
to that grant— it is now £21 to the male and female 
orphan school. 

7399. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— T he question is 
whether it is a rentcharge or only an annual sub- 
scription. If it is only a subscription you could stop 
paying it ; if it is a rentcharge you cannot. I wish 
you to get the book searched, and let us have copies 
of all entries referring to payments or grants to any 
schools 1 — Certainly. I will have them sent to you 
I may mention that previously to the Act under which 
the present Corporation is constituted, it appears that 
several leases have been cut out of the lease books 
in the corporate offices, and the numbers in the book 
are not consecutive, so that it is plain that a «reat 
number of deeds and documents were abstracted. 

7400. Very likely some of those abstracted leases 
were to members of the Corporation 1 — That is very 
possible. I will have further search made amongst 
the documents in our possession. 


Mr. James 
Humphrey 
Cooke. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL SCHOOL AND CIVIL SERVICE ACADEMY. 
Mr. James Humphrey Cooke sworn and examined. 


7401. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are Trea- 
surer of the Drogheda Central National School and 
Civil Service Academy 1 — Yes. 

*7402. Please describe what those establishments 
are 1 — They were started in the year 1883, by a com- 
mittee, consisting of six individuals in the town. 
The Corporation gave us a site in William-street, 
subject to a rent of £21 ; we have since collected 
money, and have erected buildings, in which the 
Central National School is conducted from ten till three 
o’clock each day ; and we have Civil Service classes 
in the afternoon ; and in the evening Science and Art 
classes in connection with South Kensington. 

7403. What is the attendance at the Central 
National School! — We have 139 at present — seventy- 
seven boys and sixty-two girls on the rolls. 

7404. Are they all under one roof! — Yes, there is 
a partition separating the girls from the boys. 

7405. What teachers have you? — Two teachers 
under the Board, and one male teacher not under the 
Board. 

7406. What is the Civil Service Academy? — We 
prepare candidates for the lower branches of the Civil 
Service — Post Office telegraph clerks, &c. 

7407. How many are attending that? — Thirty- 
four — twenty boys and fourteen girls. 

7408. What classes have you in connection with 
the Science and Art Department ? — We have five 
classes in connection with South Kensington. 

7409. What attendance have you at them? — We 
have eighty pupils in attendance on those classes. 

7410. Have you a local committee? — Yes ; the classes 
are under a local committee composed of gentlemen 
connected with the town, representing the various 
religious denominations. 

7411. How were they appointed? — They were 
nominated by the treasurer and manager, and the 
names were submitted to the authorities of South 
Kensington for approval. 

7412. Dr. Traill. — You could not get the grant 
unless you had a local committee? — No. 

7413. Who is the manager of the National school ? 
— The Rev. Mr. Jones. 

7414. Who are the patrons? — It is vested in the 
trustees, who are gentlemen belonging to the town. 
I am one myself, and Mr. Davis and Mr. Kirkpatrick. 


7415. How much money was laid out on the 
schools ? — £850. 

7416. How much of that was collected ? — £450 was 
collected we are paying off the arrear. 

7417. How much did you get from the Board ?— 
None ; we got no assistance from the Board. 

7418. How did that happen ? — Well, we had along 
correspondence with them ; but we seemed to be as 
near the money at the beginning as we were at the 
end. 

7419. Was the money collected by voluntary con- 
tributions ? — Yes. 

7420. Do you propose to form a. governing body 
for the institution ? — Nothing more than what we 
have at present. 

7421. How are the places of the existing trustees to 
be filled in case of vacancies ? — There is a provision in 
the deed for that. They are to be nominated. 

7422. Do you give Intermediate education in the 
National school? — We do not. 

7 423. Only primary and special education ? — Only 
primary and special education for the Civil Service, 
and science in the evenings. 

7424. You say your committee represents all de- 
nominations? — Yes, the committee in connexion with 
the science classes does. 

7425. Have the Roman Catholics joined you?— 
Yes, we have Roman Catholics on the committee of 
the science classes. 

7426. ' Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What is the 
constitution of the committee of the primary schools? 
— We have no committee exactly for the primary 
schools. The committee I mentioned is the committee 
in whom the buildings are vested. They are principally 
connected with the Methodist body. 

7427. What is your legal title to the premises?— 
We hold them from the corporation, for seventy-six 
years, at a rent of £21 a year. 

7428. What would be the ordinary value of the 
premises ? — I think they regarded that as the ordinary 
value. The premises had been idle for some time 
before we took them. 

7429. Is £21 the ground rent? — Yes. 

7430. Was not seventy-six years a short title to 
build on ? — The Corporation themselves have no longei 
title. 
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7431. How do the Corporation hold the premises? 
From some parties in England, I think. 

7432. Do the Corporation pay head-rent? — They 
do; I think they pay .£21 a year, the same as we pay 
them. 

The Mayor. — The premises were formerly a men- 
dicity institution, and were held by the Corporation 
at a rent of .£21 a year, and they were handed 
over to the parties mentioned by Mr. Cooke at the 
same rent. In fact the Corporation practically gave 
them a conveyance of their lease. 

7433. To whom do you pay rent ? 

The Mayor. — To Mrs. Brown, who lives in London. 

7434. Is there any further matter as to which you 
wish to inform us ? 

Witness. — I can give you the denominations of the 
children attending the school. 

7435. Professor Dougherty. — What are the 
denominations? — There are thirty-seven Methodists 
seventeen Presbyterians, seventy Episcopalian Church 
and fifteen Roman Catholics. 

7 436. Axe those the numbers of the boys ? — Both 
boys and girls. 

7437. Is that return for the National school ? — Yes. 

7438. What is the highest class in the school? 

The sixth class. 

7439. How many children are in the sixth class? 
--About two dozen. 

7440. What is the number in the science and art 
class?— Eighty, of which seventeen belong to the 
National school. There are sixty-three outside the 
National school connected with it. 


2.37 

7441. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Except the Oct. n, me. 

interest in the building you have no endowment? — 
—No. Jam « 

7442. Dr. Traill. — Have you made any attempt Cooke. *** 
to treat with Mrs. Brown for the reversion? — Not 

up to the present. 

7443. Is she alive? 

The Mayor. — She was at the time we got the 
lease. I do not know whether she is alive now or 
not. Miss Emily Brown was the person who re- 
ceived the rent. 

7444. What steps did you take to have the 
various classes of your townsmen represented on the 
committee of the science and art classes ? 

Witness . — I went round myself, and got them to 
join. 

7445. Do you know the gentlemen who sent us 
the memorial -with reference to the Drogheda 
Grammar School — Mr. Lambert and Mr. MTntosh ? 

— I did not, until I heard you reading it. 

7 446. Who is Mr. Lambert ? — I believe he is 
employed in an office in this town. 

7447. Do you know Mr. MTntosh? — He is in Mr. 

Cairnes’ employment. 

The Mayor . — T think they are in such positions that 
they could not attend here to-day. 

7448. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — With regard 
to the Central National School and Civil Service 
Academy, Mr. Cooke, it will be for you and the other 
trustees to consider whether there is any advantage in 
having your property vested in a corporate body of 
trustees; if so, you can write to our office, and we 
will give you any aid we can. 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ 
7449. The Mayor of Drogheda.— I wish to mention 
a matter with reference to the Patrician schools. The 
Patrician schools were built out of a fund bequeathed 
by a gentleman in Drogheda sixty or seventy years 
ago for educational purposes. The Catholic Primate 
and others were trustees, and built those schools out 
of the fund, on land which was leased to them by the 
Corporation. Any surplus that remained was held as 
an endowment to maintain the schools. The Christian 
Brothers have succeeded the Patrician Brothers in 
possession of the schools— but not of the endowment • 
* do ™. fc lmow ri what ] >as become of the endowment! 
Ihe Christian Brothers have not got it. I have no 
information what the amount of it was, but it must 
have been considerable, because at one time it paid 
two teachers, maintained the schools, and supplied all 


SCHOOLS, DROGHEDA. 

school requisites, and the pupils paid no fees. They The Mayor 
did all that— maintained the school and paid the of Drogheda, 
teachers, out of the proceeds of the endowment, aided 
by an annual charity sermon. 

Lord JusticeFiTzGiBBOx.— The mattermay be worth 
the attention of the Christian Brothers, who are the 
successors of the Patrician community in the schools. 

If the property is still in existence, and if there is 
really any good chance of recovering it, it would be 
a pity not to take it up, rather than pursuing public 
endowments, which are of small amount in comparison 
with the claims that are made upon them. If you will 
inquire into the matter and let us know the facts, we 
will see what can be done. 

The Mayor . — Thank you, I will make inquiry, and 
communicate with you. 
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PUBLIC SITTINGS— TUESDAY, OCTOBER 26th, 1886. 


At the Commissioners’ Office, No. 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present : — The Right Hon. Lord Justice FitzGibbon, and the Right Hon. John Naish, Judicial 
Commissioners ; and the Rev. Gerald Molloy, d.d., d.sc., f.r.u.i., Anthony Traill, Esq. 
LL.D., M.D., F.T.C.D., and Professor Dougherty, m.a., Assistant Commissioners. 

The Secretary, Wm. Edward Ellis, Esq., LL.B., was in attendance. 


j. w. 


PHIBSBOROUGH SUNDAY AND DAILY SCHOOLS, BLACQUIERE BRIDGE 
J. W. Jcnings recalled. The Witness handed in statement. 


7450. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The statement 
sent in is not signed. It is expressed to be upon be- 
half of the Managing Committee ? — I wrote the state- 
ment. I will sign it. 

7451. Who actually constitute the Managing Com- 
mittee? In the Chancery scheme I find that the 
Managing Committee shall consist of the present and 
future 5 trustees of the will of Mrs. Herbert. Who are 
the present trustees of the will of Mrs. Herbert? — 
Myself and Mr. Gibson Black, the High Sheriff. 

7452. How were you appointed ? — By an order of 
the Court of Chancery, on the resignation of the Rev. 
Gibson Black. 

7453. Are you always obliged to go to Chancery 
when you want new trustees of the will ?— Yes ; we 
have hitherto done so, at any rate. There is no pro- 
vision in the scheme for doing it otherwise. 

7454. I see there is mention here of the present 
and future trustees oi the lease under which the 
schools are held?— Yes; Mr. Lang and Mr. Robert 
MacAlister, now represented by his eldest son, Pro- 
fessor MacAlister. 

7455. What is the term of the lease?— 999 years. 

745 G. Practically at the present moment there ai-e 

no trustees to the lease? — Mr. MacAlister was one of 
the trustees. He was fifty years connected with the 
schools, and is represented by his son, Professor 
MacAlister. 1 

7457. Professor Dougherty. — To what denomina- 
tion did Mr. MacAlister belong? — He was a Presby- 

7458. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Prof. MacAlister 


7466. There can be no question at all as to the le»al 
conclusion to be arrived at in this case, and I will state 
as shortly as I can how the matter stands ; — The Act 
of Parliament applies prima facia to all educational 
endowments in Ireland, but there are certain classes 
of endowments to which it cannot be applied without 
the written consent of the Governing Body of the en- 
dowment. One of these classes is any endowment appli- 
cable and provided exclusively for the benefit' of 
persons of any particular religious denomination, and 
which is under the exclusive control of persons of that 
denomination. Two matters must therefore concur 
(1) The endowment must be provided exclusively for 
the benefit of persons of a particular religious denomi- 
nation, and also (2) it must be under the exclusive 
control of persons of that denomination. Now it is 
plain that “ denomination ” does not mean the general 
religious denomination such as “ Christian,” but it 
must mean a denomination constituting a religious 
Church or community. Wehad many cases in which the 
denomination could not possibly be held to be a parti- 
cular religious denomination within the meaning of the 
Act, although it was Protestant, and the endowment 
would, nevertheless, in the administration ox the Act, 
be confined to Protestant purposes. Now, the present 
case is really a very striking instance of the necessity 
for such an Act of Parliament as the one we are 
administering. The old school was held under a lease 
granted to trustees for the purposes of the Sunday and 
Daily Schools at Phibsborough. That lease is personal 
property, ••being a lease for a term of years ; and the 
property has, like a great deal of educational property 
in Ireland, simply gone adrift. The last surviving 
trustee was Mr. Robert Macalister ; his will has h 


is the present representative of the last surviving 

trustee of this lease?— He is. The scheme says. the 

Mana"in" Committee is to consist first of those I have proved and his personal representative therefore ?.s the 
mentioned— the trustees of the will ; then the trustees person in whom this property is legally vested. But 
of the lease ; and then the surviving members of the he is resident in Cambridge, and has no connection 
Managing Committee at the time of the death of Mrs. with this country. The legal interest m the school 
Herbert °to make up nine, being Protestants and 
subscribers of the annual amount of 10s. 

7459. Wlio have been added? — The Rev. Mr. 

Carre, the present chaplain, and the Rev. Francis Le 
Hunte. 

7460. How were they appointed? — By resolution 
at a meeting of subscribers. 

7461. You are obliged to bold annual meetings on 
the first Thursday in December?— Yes, and we hold a 
<n-eat many more meetings than are provided for in 
the scheme. 

7462. "What does the property consist of ? — Funds 
and the ground upon which the school is built. Por- 
tion of the land is sub-let upon lease, of which I have 
a copy, at a profit rent of £2 3s. [Copy lease pro- 
duced.] 

7463. The rent of that ground under the lease is 
now legally payable to the personal representatives of 
Mr. Robert MacAlister ?— Yes. 

7464. Now with regard to the remaining property — 
the £3,651 13s. 6d. new 3 per cents., in whose names 
is that ? — In the names of the Trustees. 

7465. Who transferred it to you?— The Court of 
Chancery. 


buildings and premises is now vested in the per- 
sonal representative of the last surviving trustee who 
was a gentleman who did not belong to the Church of 
Ireland. The next portion of' the endowment is the 
sum of £3,451 left by Mrs. Plerbert in 1851, for the 
benefit of certain charities. This money was left 
under conditions which took a great deal of time to 
surmount. The money found its way into Chancery, 
where it remained from 1851 to 185 8, and not one penny 
became available for educational purposes until the 
Court of Chancery was paid all its expenses out of it 
In 1858 a scheme was settled; but Owing to the con- 
dition of the law it became necessary, and it is stul 
necessary, when new trustees are to be appointed, to 
go to the expense of a Chancery order for the purpose. 
Instead of the number of trustees being full, it was really 
vacant. Now, the Assistant Commissioners who have 
heard the merits of the case are satisfied that this was 
a Protestant endowment. Its primary object wM tr 
advancement of Scriptural education. 


to be 


under the control of a master and mistress, and undo* 
a committee consisting of the present and fu u ' 
trustees of the will of Mrs. Herbert, with power to 
add to the number, and were to hold annual meetm 0 • 
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The master was to give the boys a thorough com- 
mercial education and to have a general control over 
tliem. The mistress was to give the girls an English 
education, and teach them female industry. The 
Holy Scriptures were to be read daily in the schools 
by all the girls, the hours of attendance were to be all 
the same. The teachers of the Sunday School to act 
gratuitously. The Chaplain of the Dublin Female 
Penitentiary for the time being to be on the Manage- 
ment Committee. Our Act of Parliament says, that in 
framing schemes regard should be paid to the spirit of 
the founder’s intentions. We are also obliged to have 
regard to the educational interest of whatever class of 
persons are entitled to benefit by the educational en- 
dowment, whether as inhabitants of a particular area 
or otherwise. This endowment is not at present 
vested in a governing body of one denomination. Mr. 


239 

Macalister is a member of the governing body, and he 
is tiie actual legal owner of the most valuable portion 
of the property. Therefore, the case does not satisfy 
that branch of the alternative, nor does it satisfy the 
second branch of the alternative. The religious in- 
struction is to be given by the Chaplain of the Female 
Penitentiary. But the history of the school shows 
that Protestant children of all denominations not only 
are admissible but actually received. Of course they 
are received only on the conditions that the testatrix 
imposed, that they are willing to accept religious in- 
struction upon the terms prescribed. This is a school 
which in the past, was both legally and actually open 
to Presbyterian children, and Presbyterians have been 
represented on the governing body. Therefore, the 
endowment is clearly one that is not exempt from this 
Act of Parliament, and we shall so declare. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS, LOWER DOMINICK STREET. 


7467. Mr. J. J. Shaio (instructed by Messrs. 
Anderson and Bland). — I appear on behalf of the 
trustees of the National Male Schools, Lower 
Dominick-street, and the Dorset-street Female 
Orphanage, to submit to the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission. In reference to these schools some questions 
might have arisen as to the powers of the Commission, 
but to obviate anything of that kind a legal consent 
has been put in, submitting to your jurisdiction. 
There were three trustees — Mr. Moreton, Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Nicholl. The only surviving trustee is Mr. 
Nicholl. The endowment of the Dominick-street 
School is mixed up inextricably with other endow- 
ments, used partly for educational purposes, and partly 
for congregational . purposes. There has been an 
enormous amount of conveyancing in connexion with 
these trusts, and I must say, too, a great amount of 
very bad conveyancing. As far as I can see, the 
trustees have practically no legal estate in these pre- 
mises at all. There was no provision at any time for 
the appointment of new trustees, and the trustees have 
gone on appointing persons as new trustees on their 
own responsibility. The total amount of the endow- 
ment is .£639 15s. 2c7., divided as follows ; — Male 
School, Dominick-street, .£87 10s. 3 <7 ; Female Orphan- 
age, Dorset-street, £246 16s. Id. ; and then there is 
for congregational purposes, £305 Ss. id. This is the 
average for the last six years. 

7468. Lord Justice FitzGibbox. — What sort of a 
school is it. 

Mr. Shaw. — A daily school — a primary daily school 
in Dominick-street, and the Orphanage is a" female 
orphanage in Dorset-street. 

7469. Loi-d Justice FitzGibbox. — Where do the 
orphans come from 1 

Mr. Shaw . — The orphans are chosen by the Presby- 
terian congregation. The male school derives its in- 
come in this way ; — First, from property inBlessiugton- 
street, purchased in 1848 for £4,500. ' That sum was 
made up in certain proportions of money belonging to 
the congregation, and of money bequeathed for the use 
ot the male school and the female orphans. From this 
there is an income of £203 odd that has been allocated! 
since the date of the purchase, as follows One-half to 
uie Umrch, one-quarter to the Female Orphanage, and 
quarter to the Male School. Then there 
property in Ussher’s-court, which 
cm,vf 8 ® 1 ?i\?‘ e F 1 ‘ esbytcii;m congregation of Usher’s- 
T1 » r « ™ -£‘.200, ahe- 
S. Cornel™ Delaney, £700 of rvhicli 

7u“ e , '°“ esi " dominick-street, and the 
£500, went for a purchase 
Three ^ these, with two sums in the 

of the Tin ■ ■ fliocloi, v-prea-et the whole endowment 
miieci™ n “t 1 cl£ f re «\ S <*°<*- That endowment is 
witUho Ta "; ,th * 1,e C1 “” d * Trrnd, bnt also 

with the iemale Orphanage, and tire whole are hold 


as one endowment, which is allocated year by year in 
certain fixed proportions. At present Mr. Nicholl is 
the only surviving trustee, and it is really doubtful 
whether he has any legal interest in the funds at all. 
There have been no proper appointments of new 
trustees for many years. The trustees had no power 
to appoint new trustees, but nevertheless they ap- 
pointed them without reference to the Court of 
Chancery, in fact, everything was done in a most 
irregular way. What we propose to do is to con- 
stitute a governing body, consisting of the gentle- 
men who have at present the management of the 
temporal affairs of the Ormoncl-quay congregation, 
known as the Deacon’s Court, and composed of the 
minister of the congregation, the elders and deacons. 
They have full control of the temporal affairs of the 
congregation. They are not a co-optive body, but are 
elected by the congregation. It is proposed to in- 
corporate the Deacons’ Court for the purpose of holding 
this endowment partly applicable to educational 
purposes, and partly to other purposes, and in the 
scheme to define the proportions of the funds which is 
to be applied to educational purposes. 

7470. Lord Justice FitzGibbox. — The Act of Par 
liament is very peculiar about that. Wo want to know 
how was this endowment divided for the period of 
years it has been actually applied. 

Mr. Shaw. — Mr. M‘ Entire has taken the income 
and expenditure of the last six years. We propose 
to take the average of the last six years, and it stands 
thus — out of every 20s., 9s. Gc7. to the congregation ; 
2s. 9(7. to the male school ; and 7s. 9<7. to the female 
orphanage. 

Dr. Traill. — Of course the Commission will have 
nothing to do with the purely religious portion of 
the funds. 

7471. Lord Justice FitzGibbox. — How are they 
applied. 

Mr. Shaw. — For the ordinary purposes of the 
Church — to help to pay the minister, to keep up the 
fabric, to pay rent, Ac. 

7472. Professor Dougherty. — The Deacons’ Court 
allocate the portions applicable to the various con"re- 
gational uses. 

Mr. Shaw . — Yes. 

7473. LordJustice FitzGibbox. — Was Mr. Nichol 
a member of the congregation. 

Mr. Shaw . — Yes, and an elder also. Cf late years 
he practically had the control of the whole fund, be- 
cause one of the other trustees has been a lunatic for 
several years, and the other gentleman was residin' 1 ' 
in England, and Mr. Nicholl was the only trustee 
residing in Dublin or the neighbourhood. 

7474. Lord Justice FitzGibbox. — Do you desire to 
■put all the property, both for the congregation and 
for educational purposes into the same hands, 


Oct. 28 , 1886 . 

Mr. JAW. 
Jenings. 
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Oct. 2G, 1888 . Mr. Shaw. — Into the hands of the same governing 
body. , 

7475. Mr. Naish.— From how many sources does 
the income come ? 

Mr. Shaw. — First of all there is the big property— 
the Blessington-street property. That was bought for 
£4,500. ^ . 

7476. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Does the orphan- 
age own special property 1 . 

Mr. Shaw.— Yes. In the mixed property one halt 
the income goes to the congregation, and the remain- 
ing half is divided equally between the male school 
and the female orphanage. There is also the property 
in Usher’s-court, and two houses in Stephen s-green, 
both of which belong exclusively to the congregation 
and are not educational endowments. 

7477. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— Do you propose 
to vest all these in the same governing body ? 

Mr. Shaw. — Yes. . 

7478. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— What is tiie 
property which belongs to the female orphanage 
exclusively 1 ? 

Mr. Shaw. — Certain lands in the County Kilkenny. 

7479. Dr. Traill.— What is the amount of this 
property ? 


Mr. Shaw . — £59 12s. Then Dorset-street yields 
£20 8s. <id. Then there are sums £1,765 8s. 3d. 
in three per cents., and also Government Consols 
amounting to £1,716 16s. 6 d. The congregation pay 
rent for premises which are used as Session rooms 
and as the sexton’s residence. There are four classes 
of property included in this endowment. There is the 
mixed property — the Blessington-street property— 
which is for the joint benefit of the congregation and 
the schools. There is the property for the congre- 
gation exclusively ; there is the property for the male 
schools exclusively ; and lastly, there is the property 
for the female orphanage exclusively. We propose to 
invest these all in the Deacons’ Court, giving them 
power to deal with the religious part in such way as 
they may deem expedient. I trust the Commissioners 
will permit us at some future time to lodge a draft 
scheme, and then the whole matter can be discussed. 

7480. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— How is the 
Stephen’s-green property declared to be held. 

Mr. Shaw. For the Protestant Dissenters of Oslier’s- 
quay Meeting House, and for no other use or purpose 
whatever. Mr. M'Entire got all the accounts of the 
property from Mr. Nicholl, and is here to give your 
lordship any information he can. 


Mr. Alexander 

Knox 

M'Entire. 


Mr. Alexander Knox M l Entire sworn and examined. 


7481. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— Are you a 
member of the Ormond-quay congregation ? — lam. 

7482. I believe you have been examining the ac- 
counts and also the -history of the endowment? I 

7483. Have you prepared this statement ? — I have. 

7484. It is accurate? — As far as possible. 

7485. From what sources did you derive the in- 

formation ?— From those written documents you see 
with Mr. Shaw. . , , 

7486. Those are the documents m possession ot tne 
solicitors of the congregation ? — Yes. 


7487. Where did you get the figures in these 
accounts?— From Mr. Nicholl’s books, and I verify 
them from the printed reports of the congregation. 

7488. Are these printed reports? — These are. 1 
have also compared them with the balance sheets in 
1885. The statements are audited each successive 

^ 7489. What is the existing system of audit ?— The 
Deacons’ Court elect one or two of their number to 
audit the accounts. (Accounts handed in.) 


PUBLIC SITTINGS— WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 27th, 18S6, 

AT THE ROYAL SCHOOL, BANAGHER. 

Present j— The Rev. Gerald Molloy, d.d., d.sc, f.b.u.l ; Anthoky Traill, Esq , ll.d, ii.d„ hoi, 
and Professor Dougherty, m.a., Assistant Commissioners. 

The Assistant Secretary, N. D. Murphy, Junr., was in attendance. 


BANAGHER ROYAL SCHOOL. 


Rev. Dr. Molloy. — We have come here to-day to 
hold an inquiry into the present condition of the Royal 
School, Banagher, and also to give an opportunity to 
all persons in the neighbourhood, who are interested 
in the endowment, to lay their views before us, and 
give such evidence as they may think desirable on the 
subject. Most of you are aware, I dare say, that we 
have already visited, in the North of Ireland, the other 
Royal Schools ; and we have heard evidence as to their 
condition; and the wants and wishes of the people in- 
terested in Intermediate education, in the several 
localities in which these schools are situated. We 
propose to follow the same course here. At our pre- 
vious sittings, in Dublin, we have heard evidence 


snerally as to the past history and present conditio 
'this school, so far as it could be given by persons 
ring at a distance, but we wished also to see m 
bools for ourselves, and to give an opportunity 
arsons in the locality to lay their views befoie 


l following out this course we propose, in- 
stance, to bring down the history of the scho 
,e report of the last Endowed Schools Commissio , 
178-80, to the present time, and to ascertam fio 
ead Master what is its present condition, ana 
the educational work it is doing. W e m 7 ^ 
ive some questions to ask as to the tenur 
bool buildings, and the amount of money, « 
mtly expended on repairs and other purposes. 


i the first 
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Patrick King Joyce , B.A., Head Master of the Royal School, Banagher, sworn and examined. 


7490 Rev. Dr. Molloy.— Mr. J oyce, you are Head 
Master of the Royal School, Banagher t-Yea. 

7491. What is the date of your appointment ? — 

^MffS^What was the condition of the school when 
you were appointed’— It was derelict. It had been 
vacant for the three preceding years, and almost every 
pane of glass in the house was broken. In fact, it was 
like a rookery. . v . 

7493. Had there been any pupils here immediately 
previous to your appointment? — I had no personal 
knowledge of the plane before my appomtmemt. 

7494. Subsequent to your appointment did pupils 
come? — Yes. 

7495 What was the greatest number ot pupils 
yon lmd from the time of yoer appointment in 
1874 to the date of the last Commission, 18/8-8U i— 
I think about forty ; I could not state the exact 
number, not anticipating that I would be asked the 

^74%! Dr. Traill. — How many boarders had you ? 
The greatest number at any time was twelve. 

7497. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — There was a considerable 
outlay necessary to put the school into good condi- 
tion. What was the amount expended ? — I do not 

7498. But the school was put into a sufficient state 
of repair at the time of your appointment ?— It was. 

7499. What is the number of pupils you have 
at present? — Ten. 

7500. Are they day boys or boarders ? — They are 


all day boys. 

7501. In the Report of the Endowed Schools Com- 
mission, 1878-80, I find the statement that in 1S57, 
the number of pupils was thirty-one, while in 1879 
the number was sixteen. Again, according to the 
returns before us, in 1880-81 there were four boarders 
and fourteen day pupils ; in 1881-82, one boarder and 
ten day pupils ; in 18S2-S3, one boarder and four- 
teen day pupils; in 1883-84, nineteen day pupils 
and no boarders; in 1884-S5, fifteen day pupils and 
no boarders ; in 1885-86, fourteen day pupils and no 
boarders ; and at the present time, in 1886, there are 
ten dav pupils and no boarders. Can you otter any 
explanation as to the reason why there has been a 
falling off in the number of pupils attending the school, 
and why the boarders have disappeared altogether ? — 
I consider the number of day boys fairly represents 
the number of school-going children for such a school 
as this, allowing for fluctuations. The number in the 
neighbourhood is very limited, and on the whole I 
ili in 1 r the number set down for those different years 
represents fairly the number of school-going children 
in this town and neighbourhood for the education 
offered, and others are pretty well provided for as to 
primary education in the National Schools. 

7502. You think, then, that from ten to fifteen boys 
represent about the number that are qualified to 
receive intermediate education in Banagher and the 
immediate neighbourhood ? — I think so. 

7503. Dr. Traill. — Do you mean of all denomina- 
tions? — All denominations. 

7504. Of what denominations are your boys at 
present? — Nine are Catholics and there is one Pro- 
testant. 

7505. Is he a Churchman or a Presbyterian ? — I 
really could not say ; I believe he is a Churchman. 

7506. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Will you describe the 
course of education given in the school? — Mathe- 
matics, English, Latin, sometimes French when 
required, and Greek in like manner. 

7507. Are there any at present learning Greek? 
No. 


7508. Are there any learning French ? — No. 

7509. Are there any learning Latin ? — Yes. 

7510. At present you are teaching Latin, English, 
and Mathematics ? — Yes. 


7511. One class in each ? — I am sorry to say there 
are more classes than one. 

751 2. Dr. Traill.— I saw a young man of twenty- 
one in the school when passing through it ; is he your 
head boy ?— No ; he only came recently to study for a 
Government appointment. 

7513. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — What standard of educa- 
tion do you teach in those subjects? — I prepare the 
boys for admission to the professions as well as in the 
intermediate education programme and for Govern- 
ment appointments. 

7514. How many are preparing for the examina- 
tions of the Intermediate Education Board? — I do 
not think thei - e are any at present. One of the boys 
has just passed and he is preparing now for the Civil 
Service. 

7515. How many have you preparing for the Civil 
Service Examinations ? — Three whom I know of. The 
others are at a lower stage. 

7516. The other seven may probably take up the 
course for the Civil Service at a later time? — They 
may. 

7517. Do you prepare your pupils for a commercial 
career ? — Yes. 

7518. Are there any at present in course of pre- 
paration ? — .1 think so, but I could not exactly 
say. 

7519. Do you think that by any modification of 
the course of education given, you could provide for 
a much larger number of boys ? — Yes, for double the 
number, and with an assistant, for quadruple the 
number. 

7520. 1 meant to ask whether, if the character of 
the education were modified, there might not be a 
much larger number who would come to the school ? 
— Other things being equal, as at present, I don’t 
think there would. 

7521. You think that ten boys exhaust the whole 
of the material for higher education furnished by 
Banagher and the neighbourhood ? — I would say from 
ten to twenty. 

7522. Dr. Traill. — Do any come to the school by 

rail? — No. Some come from a distance of seven 

miles, and others lodge in the town. 

7523. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — How many actually 
come from the town ? — At present, only three. 

7524. Does that number exhaust all the educa- 
tional requirements of Banagher above what is pro- 
vided for in the National Schools ? — I don’t know of 
any pupils going elsewhere. There may be two or 
three others to come. I have been in treaty for two 
others, but as far as I know there is no other boy 
going to any school besides this within a radius of 
four to six miles. 

7525. Professor Dougherty. — Is there another 
Intermediate school in the neighbourhood ? — There is 
one at Birr, about six miles distant. 

7526. Is there any diocesan college ? — There is one 
at Athlone or Longford. 

7527. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — What accommodation 
have you for boarders ?— There is accommodation for 
between thirty and forty boarders. 

7528. In the report of the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion for 1884-85, the accommodation for boarders is 
set down at forty, and in the report for 1885-86, it 
is set down at thirty, while in an earlier report it is 
stated to be from twenty to thirty ? — It is entirely a 
matter of guess. I put down only an estimated 
number. 

7529. Is it not inconsistent to put down state- 
ments so widely different in different years ? — I am 
accountable for that, and if it be a mistake it is mine, 
founded on a mistaken estimate. 

7530. Professor Dougherty. — Did the Commis- 
sioners ever ask you to explain how it was the 
accommodation for boarders had so seriously 
diminished ? — No. 
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7531. Dr. Traill. — I f the upper storey was out of 
repair it would account for it? — On one occasion I 
made the estimate on that account. If I had more 
boarders and wanted to stow them away, the top 
storey could be utilised if the roof were staunch. 

7532. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— W hat fees did you 
receive from the boarders? — The usual charge was 
£32, but there was sometimes a discount and some- 
times an extra charge. 

7533. You found it was not a paying department ? 
— It did not pay. 

7534. What number would pay you? — I could not 
tell. 

7535. Have you declined to receive boarders, or did 
you simply not encourage them ? — Not many asked to 
come ; some asked who, when I raised the terms, did 
not come. 

7536. To what did you propose to raise the terms ? — 
To £40. 

7537. Professor Dougherty. — H ow many applica- 
tions have you had since 1880 ? — I do not know ; I 
had one this year. 

7538. On the average have you had two in each 
year? — I really could not say, but I would be able to 
find out. 

7539. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Y ou said the highest 
number of pupils you ever had was forty? — I think so. 

7540. Could you state of what religious denomina- 
tion they were ? — Almost altogether Roman Catholic. 
I had from two to five or six of other denominations 
at the time. I am not sure of the exact number. 

7541. Is there a large Protestant population in 
Banagher and its neighbourhood to furnish material 
for higher education ? — I do not think there is. 

7542. Dr. Traill. — W hat is the population of 
Banagher? — I would not like to swear. 

7543. Professor Dougherty. — H ave you ever had 
Protestant boarders? — I had two sons of Major 
Armstrong’s and nephews of Colonel Greaves. 

Colonel William Grogan Greaves . — They were day 
pupils. 

Mr . Joyce . — Part of the time, but for more than a 
year boarders. 

7544. The boarders were usually Catholics? — 
"Usually. 

7545. Is there any objection on the part of Catholic 
parents to send their children to a boarding school the 
head of which is not an ecclesiastic ? — I could not tell 
you, the views of so many different parents vaiy. It 
would be hard to give a general answer. 

7546. Dr. Traill. — W hat was the year you had 
the maximum number forty-one in the school? — I 
think it must have been 1875 or 1876. 

7547. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — T he census of 1871 shows 
the population to have been 1,206, while in the census 
of 1881 it is returned as 1,192. I should be glad if 
you took the opportunity of giving us any information 
that occurs to you as to the reasons for the decay of 
the school, while the population remained about the 
same, and any suggestions you may think desirable 
as to the possibility of reviving it ? — In looking at the 
success of a school in any neigh boui-hood, you must 
look to the probable number of school-going children. 
If tins were a perfectly new district, I do not think 
you would call it a very favourable one to start a school 
like the present in, as compared with other districts, 
but as regards the decay of the school, it has been for 
the last 100 years fluctuating regularly up and down, 
and sometimes closed. 

7548. It would be more convenient and more 
practical to take the fall in the last ten years, from 
forty pupils to ten ?— Of those forty there were twelve 
boarders, that would leave twenty-eight. Of those 
twenty-eight a good many of whom were in the town, 
or in the district round about, passed for different 
situations, and have left the place. Besides there has 
been a Christian Brothers’ school opened in Birr, which 
has taken away pupils of that district. 

7549. The Christian Brothers, in addition to primary 
education have established some classes for Intermedi- 


ate education ?— Yes, the Birr school has takon 
all the pupils of that district, a fact that would tTT 
account altogether for the reduction in the numk 7 
Besides that parents who were in circumstances £ 
send their children to a school like this, have • 
late years, been considerably affected by the ’ ^ 
pression of trade. J ae ~ 

7550. Dr. Traill.— W hat are your fees for 
boys?— They vaiy. The usual average being from 
£4 to £6 a year. 8 


7551. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— You are a Catholic?— Yes 

7552. And I think you are the only Catholic that 
was ever appointed by the Commissioners of Education 
to preside over a Royal school in Ireland ?— So I under 
stand, but I was appointed by the Lord Lieutenant. ' 

7553. Do you think the appointment of a Roman 
Catholic over a Royal school, maintained under the 
Commissioners of Education, has been a success on 
the whole ? — I could not answer that question. 

7554. The question is of practical importance. p er 

haps I should have mentioned before that the Com- 
missioners of Education have drawn up a scheme for 
the future management of the Royal schools, which 
will come under our consideration in connexion with 
that branch of our work. The Commissioners propose 
to discontinue four of the. Royal schools, namely 
Cavan, Enniskillen, Raphoe, and Banagher, and to 
appoint a head master over the Armagh school, who 
shall be a member of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Ireland, and a head master over the Dungannon 
school who shall be a Presbyterian. Further they 
propose to establish two new schools, one in Munster 
and one in Leinster, with a Catholic head master in 
each. Now it is of some importance to us, in re- 
ference to the opinion we may form on the scheme 
of the Commissioners of Education, to ascertain how 
far the appointment of a Catholic head master over a 
Royal school retained under their mangement has been 
a success in the past; and this school furnishes the 
only example that exists of such a school ? — I would 
like to know what you consider a success 

7555. Having a large number of boys and doing a 
large amount of educational work ? — If a school does 
all the work of its neighbourhood it does nearly what is 
required, but if you expect to increase it you must 
have boarders, and it is hard to expect boarders at a 
school in a backward position. If parents want to 
send their . children to a boarding school they will find 
Dublin or Cork nearer than Banagher, and they 
usually patronize the most fashionable schools. 

7556. Dr. Traill. — The report of the Endowed 
Schools Commission, 1881, states that you incurred 
the displeasure of the Roman Catholic bishop and 
clergy in consequence of some of your pupils having 
been prepared for the Queen’s University, and on 
account of your own attendance at the Queen’s College, 
Galway. Was that report based upon evidence of 
yours upon that occasion ? — Yes; I do not knowhow 
far that was true of the bishop, but of the clergymen 
here at the time it was. 


7557. In connexion with the other question you 
have been asked about having Royal schools under 
Roman Catholic head masters, and also governed by 
Commissioners of Education in Dublin, does that 
question of the master being appointed by a body 
separate from the bishops in your Church, in your 
opinion materially militate against the success of the 
school — in other words, would it be necessary that a 
Roman Catholic head master, if appointed to a Royal 
school, instead of being appointed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, or the Clare-street Commissioners, should in 
the first instance get the consentof the Roman Catholic 
Bishops ? — I do not know about getting their consent, 
but if his appointment were on the recommendation 
of the bishop things would be much smoother for him. 

7558. In what year did you go to the Queen’s Col- 
lege, Galway, yourself? — 1869. 

7559. In what year did you send the students to 
the Queen’s College ? — 1876. 
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7560. You seem to liave been in your highest state 
of efficiency in 1875 ?— Yes ; but I did not belong to 
this place at that time — 1869. 

7561. Were you attending the Queen’s College 
■when you were appointed here ? — Yes ; I went again 
in the end of 1876. 

7562. The Endowed Schools Commissioners, 1881, 
report that it appeared from your evidence that you 
had on several occasions absented yourself for con- 
siderable periods from the school, leaving it in charge 
of assistants? — I 'left it in charge of a university 
graduate. 

7563. Did you take your degree ? — I took my degree 
in 1872 ; but I was going on for a medical degree as 
well as a degree in ai-ts. 

7564. The other difficulty has not been got over ? 
— Which difficulty ? 

7565. The difficulty that as an institution for 
Roman Catholic boys it has not got the sanction of 
the Roman Catholic bishops. Does that exist still ? — 
I do not think so. It does not, to my knowledge. 

7566. Professor Dougherty. — Do you think the 
appointment of a Roman Catholic head master in a 
school over which the Roman Catholics have no con- 
trol sufficient to secure the confidence of the Roman 
Catholic community ? — I do not know. An outsider 
would be better able to give an opinion than I would. 
I could not look at the question as an outsider so 
impartially as that. 

7567. Have you any record of successes achieved 
by your pupils at public examinations ? — Yes. 

7568. You did not specify the successes achieved by 
your pupils at the Intermediate Examinations?-— 
Every year I sent in one or more. 

7569. You have not been able to send in many 

candidates ? — The reason was the place 

7570. Have you found it a difficulty that you were 
not able to have a centre at Banagher ? — Yes, a very 
great difficulty. 

7571. Where is the nearest centre? — At Birr. 

7572. Is Birr a locality in which there is a great 
demand for Intermediate Education ? — I do not know. 

7573. You know there has been a proposal to 
transfer this Royal School to Birr ? — Yes, but I think 
the wants there are pretty well supplied now. 

7574. Dr. Traill. — It is not proposed to transfer 
the buildings, but the endowment?— I meant that 
there had been no provision for intermediate education 
for Catholics at Birr. Now there is — you would 
have to give that up at present or start an opposition 
school. 

7575. Professor Dougherty. — Do you happen to 
know what is the provision made for the intermediate 
education of Roman Catholics in Birr ? — There is the 
Presentation Brothers’ School, and also the Chester- 
field School for Protestants. 

7576. That is a boarding school ? — There is one Pro- 
testant boarding school, and the other is for day 
pupils. 

7577. Have the Commissioners of Education ever 
held any conference with you with regard to the com- 
parative failure of your school or offered suggestions 


as to the improvement of the state of things here ? — Oct. 37, i88«. 
No. . 

7578. What communication do they hold with R A . mg 
you? — Very little, indeed. They send an architect 

every year to see the buildings since the last Commis- 
sion. 

7579. Dr. Traill. — D oes he spend any money? — 

For these last couple of years he lias not spent any. 

7580. Professor Dougherty. — W hen was the ar- 
chitect here last? — Last May. 

7581. Is that the visit for which a charge is made 
in the accounts appended to the reports of 1885-86 ? — 

I do not know how he is paid, or who pays him. 

7582. What was the condition of the roof of the 
building on the occasion of the architect’s visit ?— The 
roof of the building was broken, and he promised to 
repox-t to the Commissioners. 

7583. Nothing has been done since? — Not for the 
last two yeai’s. 

7584. Although the school has been charged with 
the expense of his visit ? — I suppose so. 

7585. Dr. Traill. — W as the hole in the roof which 
we saw to-day existing last year ? — It was. 

7586. Professor Dougherty. — I think you said 
that in 1884 you applied for a grant to enable you to 
purchase scientific instruments? — I did apply some 
year. 

7587. Was it refused? — I got a grant, about £14 
or £15, since. 

7588. From the Clare-street Commissioners? — 

Yes. 

7589. What was the date of the grant? — I could 
not say. 

7590. Do you know anything of the locality of the 
estate from which the school derives its endowment ? 

— No, I never saw it. 

7591. Dr. Traill. — Y ou said you went to the 
Queen’s College to get a medical education ? — Yes. 

7592. Did you complete your medical education 
there ? — No ; that prevented it. I was also at Stee- 
vens’s Hospital. 

7593. Was it your idea to adopt the medical pro- 
fession? — It was. I did not see that the prospect - 
here was very good. 

7594. And you helped to put an end to it by disap- 
pearing for a great part of the year? — No; I had a 
very good substitute. He proved his ability, having 
got first place for an Inspectorship of Schools. 

7595. You teach all the subjects you mentioned 
yourself? — Yes. 

7596. And natural philosophy also? — Yes. 

7597. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — H ad you any communi- 
cation with the Commissionei’s of Education when you 
left the school in charge of an assistant ? — I do not 
know whether I had or not. I think they did know 
of it, but I do not know that they formally knew of 
it. 

7598. I want to know whether you thought it ne- 
cessary to apply to them for permission ? — Not for an 
assistant to substitute a man with an equal degree. 

7599. Professor Dougherty. — Y ou gave them no 
notice? — I do not think I gave them formal notice. 


Robert MacDowell, b.a., Secretary of the 

7600. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— With regard to the 
tenure of the school buildings, it is stated that a new 
lease was obtained, in 1878, for seven years from June 
in that year, at a yearly rent of £50. 

7601. That lease would expire in 1885? — It has 
now expired. 

7602. What is the present tenure ? — From year to 

year at a rent of £ 50 . 

7603. Can you be turned out at six months’ notice ? 

there is no chance of being turned out. The Com- 
missioners declined to take a new lease. 

7604. It is stated in the report of 1880, that they 
preferred having a short lease — at present they re- 


Commissioners of Education, examined. 

main in the same frame of mind ? — Not only in the 
same frame of mind, but they are strongly convinced 
that it would not be advisable to take a lease when this 
Commission was in existence. 

7605. Was that the sole reason why you took a 
seven years’ lease? — The Commission was not so im- 
minent when the lease was taken, but it was looming 
in view, and the Commissioners thought the lease 
sufficiently long to bring the present Commission into 
existence. 

7606. Had they not in contemplation the suppres- 
sion of the Banagher school — I find that in their re- 
port of three years ago, they say the school ought to 


Robert 

MacDowell, 
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be closed; that it could not be made an efficient 
school in consequence of the scantiness of the endow- 
ment, and the unfavourable circumstances of the 
locality 1 — That was as well as' I remember the sub- 
stance of the report. Moreover, the Treasury, who are 
entitled to a charge on the school endowment, were 
pressing for payment, and the Board have notified to 
the Treasury that if the claim be insisted on the only 
course open is to close the school until the Treasury debt 
is paid. It is a very old charge. 

7607. Professor Dougherty. — Explain the origin 
of the charge ? — It is lost in antiquity. There was 
a loan made sixty-six years ago. No application 
was made until 1868, and then the Treasury refused 
to remit the loan. 

7 608. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Did they propose to close 
the school and continue to pay ,£50 a year rent for 


the building ?— What they proposed to the Treasury 
was, that the Treasury should remit the debt. ^ 

7609. They proposed in this report to close the 
school. Did they propose at the same time to con 
tinue paying £50 a year rent?— They made no p ro " 
posal ; they were bound by their contract to pay the 
rent of the premises. Of course they could not heln 
themselves. Th ey were under contract for seven years 
to pay the rent. Then there was a Treasury debt 
also. What they said was this, that if the Treasury 
insisted on being paid their charge on the endowment 
there would be no money to provide a master. * 

7610. Dr. Traill.— Were they to continue paying 
the rent then ? — They were under contract to pay it. 

7611. If they close the school by surrendering the 
building, how could they open it again ? — There was 
nothing about surrendering the building. They were 
not in treaty for it. They did not go into the question. 


Rev. James 

Jackson 

Sherrard 


The Rev. James Jackson Sherrard, Rector of Banagher, sworn and examined. 


7612. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — You are the Rector of 
Banagher ? — Yes. 

7613. How long have you been living in Banagher ? 
— Since last February. 

7614. Are you acquainted with the history and 
condition of the Royal School %- I cannot- say- that I 
am. I have but a small acquaintance with it, indeed. 

7615. You represent the interests of the Protestant 
Episcopalians of Banagherandtheneighbourhood ? — Y es. 

7616. And you wish to lay your views on the sub- 
ject before the Commission ? — Certainly ; the Protes- 
tants here would be very glad indeed that this school 
should continue, and, though our material (as appeax - s 
from the evidence) is very small indeed ; yet, if a 
master were appointed who would succeed in -getting 
gentlemen boarders, there is every reason to believe 
that there would be more material forthcoming in the 
shape of Protestant day pupils than at present. I know 
two, in addition to those already referred to, who 
would attend in case there were boarders sons of 
gentlemen, so that they could mix with boys of their 
own class. However, in case the endowment should 
be removed, I will read a resolution which was passed • 
at a meeting of the Select Vestry of Banagher:— 

“ Resolved — That in case the Commissioners of Educa- 
tional Endowments should determine to remove the Endow- 
ment of the Royal School, Cuba-avenue, to another locality, 
the Select Vestry of this Parish earnestly hope that the; 
Commissioners will take into account the injury thereby 
done to the educational interests of the Protestants of 
Banagher, and that they will make some provision in the 
form of an endowment for the Parochial School of the 
Parish.” . , 

Some of the children of our Parochial School are the 
children of those who attended the Royal School as 
day pupils in old times. In fact a boy attending here 
at present used to come to my school even in my own 
time. Many of the boys of the parish came here as 
free pupils when the school was in a more flourishing 
state than it is at present. Injustice would con- 
sequently be done to the lower classes in Banagher if 
the school endowment were entirely removed and no 
compensation given. There is a distillery about to be 
started, and there is a prospect, therefore, of a larger 
number of children forthcoming who would attend as 
day pupils. Even supposing no actual injury was 
done, you would be doing the greatest possible benefit' 
to the parochial school here by giving us some, share 
of the endowment. Our school is very small. We 
cannot get the full benefit of the National Board’s 
system, the attendance being below thirty. We can 
only get the capitation fees instead of a full salary for 
a teacher. In fact, if one family removed we would 
have to close the school. 

7617. Dr. Thaill.— This endowment is for Inter- 
mediate education, and your school is for primary edu- 
cation ? — But some of the children attending there are 
children who attended here. 


7618. You would take the endowment from the 
Intermediate schools to give Intermediate education 
for two boys at a primary school ? — We would be very 
glad to get anything 

7619. Professor Dougherty. — B ut what you pro- 
pose to do is to devote the endowment to primary 
education? — Certainly. I hope you have the power 
of doing it. 

7620. We -have not? — If you have not there is no 
use in asking it. The school is under the National 
Board, but the children attending arc children of the 
class that attended here in old times. 

7621. Df. Traill. — W ould you use the money if 
you had it- to educate in a higher degree certain boys 
in the parochial school ?— If we had the means we 
would be glad to educate them according to their 
wants. 

7622. You say the removal of one family would 
have the effect of closing the school. By that you 
mean you have not funds to pay the teacher? — We 
have not funds to pay a male teacher at present — only 
for a female. 

7623. -The use you would have for the endowmen- 
woiildbeforthe payment of that teacher? — Certainly. 

7624. Is : the teacher qualified ? — The teacher at pre- 
sent is not, -but we might be able to get one if we had 
the endowrftent. 

7625. ;Wliat endowment would - be necessary? — 
£15 to £20 a year would help us. 

- 7626. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — W hat is the number of 
Children attending the parochial school? — The average 
attendance is about twenty. 

7627. Are there any- Protestant children attending 
the. Royal Scho.ol at present? — There is one. 

7628. Professor Dougherty. — I s he a free pupil? 

Mr. Joyce .— He is not free. 

7629. -Rev- Dr., M olloy. — I f the endowment were 
removed the Protestants of Banagher and the neigh- 
bourhood would lose the education of one boy? — 
They would lose more if the school was flourishing, 
and free pupils were taken. 

7630. Why do Protestant boys not go to the Royal 
School at present? — I do not think there are any 
boarders here, and gentlemen have an objection to 
sending their boys where they do not meet others of 
their own class. 

7631. Are there any Protestant boys in Banagher 
who would desire to come here as boarders ? — I do not 
think there are, but they would probably come as day 
boys under the conditions I mention. 

7632. Asa matter of fact, there are no Protestant 
boys who want to come as boarders, and there is only 
one who comes as a day boy. Therefore the total loss 
the Protestant community would suffer by the remo val 
of the endowment would be the loss of the education 
of one day boy ? — There are boys living in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood who would come. 
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7633. Wliy do they not come ? — For the reason I 
mentioned. 

7631. That they will not come to a school where 
there are no boarders ? — Certainly. 

7635. Would it be necessary that there should be a 
Protestant master? — I do not think that would be 
absolutely necessary. 

7636. Would they come as boarders where the head 
master was a Catholic ? — I do not think they would 
come as boarders. 

7637. Dr. Traill. — Your proposition would amount 
to this — that you would put a Protestant head master 
here first? — The Protestant boys would probably 
come as day boys. 

7638. But the Protestant day boys would not come 
if there were not Protestant boarders, and the Pro- 
testant boarders would not come if the head master 
was not a Protestant ? — I suppose it does follow. 

7639. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — How many attended 
the meeting of the V estry ? — Three and myself, but I 
must confess the other members of the Vestry were 
not acquainted with what the object of the Vestry 
meeting was. 

7640. It was not a meeting held specially in view 
of the sitting of the Commission here ? — There was no 
notice given of the purpose for which it was to be 
held. 

7641. Professor Dougherty. — I suppose you wanted 
to get a share of what was going ? — Certainly. 

7642. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — It was a meeting of the 


Vestry, but not called for a special purpose ? — Oct. 27, 1886 . 
Certainly not. 

7643. Professor Dougherty.— But if an announce- JSsS™" 

ment had been made the meeting would have been Snerrard. 
larger? — Yes. 

7644. What is the Protestant population of 
Banagher? — About 170. 

7645. Are those people all connected with your 
Church ? — Nearly all of them are. 

7 646. Are there no non-Episcopalian Protestants ? 

— "Very few. Even those that are by birth Presby- 
terians come to our church. 

7 647. Do you happen to know the landlord of these 
premises ? — No. 

7648. He is not a resident?— I know nothing what- 
ever about him. I do not know even his name, unless 
it may be Mr. Trench. 

7649. Is Mr. Trench a subscriber to your parochial 
funds?— If the gentleman is the Rev. F. C. Trench, he 
is a subscriber. 

7650. You are aware that he gets a considerable 
rent out of the school premises? — Yes. 

7651. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Do you think £50 a 
year is an ample rent for the school buildings and the 
ground on which they stand ? — I do not know what 
the extent of the ground is. 

7652. Dr. Traill. — Would you rather he gave you 
the rent for the parochial school? — We would withdraw 
all claim at once if we thought there was the remotest 
possibility of his doing so. 


TJie Very Her. John Canon Mowlam, D.D., Parish Priest of Banagher and Cloghan, worn and examined. 


7653. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — You' are the Parish 
Priest of Banagher ' and the neighbourhood ? — Yes, of 
Banagher and Cloghan. I became Parish Priest of the 
parish in February, 1881. 

7654. And you are acquainted with the Catholic 
population of Banagher and the country round about ? 
—Yes. 


7655. And their wants and wishes with regard to 
education? — Yes, I think I may say so. 

7656. Do you wish to give evidence with regard to 
the Royal School ? — Yes. It strikes me that the Com- 
missioners should do one of three things with regard 
to this school — (1) Either leave the endowment in 
the locality, or (2) transfer it to a more important 
town, or (3) turn the amount of money that would be 
under their jurisdiction as Commissioners into a 
common fund to be used for the general purposes of 
intermediate education in this country. 

7657. You mean to make a common fund out of 
all the endowments of public origin ? — All the endow- 
ments over which you have control by Virtue of your 
powers as Commissioners. 


7658. But a great number of the endowments over 
which we have control are of private origin, and are 
limited' to certain specific purposes by the will of the 
ioundersl— I do not mean to speak of those endowments. 

7659. Professor Dougherty. — Is it the Royal 
School Endowments you speak of? — Yes. 

7660. Have you any other endowments in your 
Pi is with re S ard t0 the endowment of the 
noyai Schools I wish to speak, and no other. As to the 
“f. 6 , Proposition that I made, I agree with the Rector 
oi the parish that it would be a very great advantage 
o this locality if the endowment was kept here. I 
assume that in case this school is discontinued or 

latever is done, the vested interest of the worthy 
, -ii , master be duly acknowledged, and that he 

'vm be compensated. 

hJa 6 !’ ?t V " ■ Dr - Molloy. He is provided for in 
the Act. Now will you explain your views ?— In case 
^,l„. aVe “o power to apply the fund to elementary 
snh fit - there ls , no use in ™y speaking upon that 
nrarti ’, s , mce an ything I might propose would not be 

practicable or possible. But I find in section 6 of 


the Educational Endowments (Ireland) Act, 1885, Rev - John 
the following words “ The Commissioners shall ? I ano “ 
have power in the case of endowments applicable for D d!* 3 Sn ’ 
intermediate education, (of) transferring such endow- 
ments to the Intel-mediate Education Board for 
Ireland, to be applied by them for the purposes of the 
Intermediate Education (Ireland) Act, 1878, as the 
scheme may direct.” 

7662. Professor Dougherty. — That is rather the 

converse of the proposition you wish to advocate ? 

Well, there is also in a parenthesis following what I 
have read : — “ Or (in the case of endowments applic- 
able for elementary education).” That I take to be 
primary education, 

7663. No doubt; and we are bound to maintain 
for the purposes of primary education any endow- 
ment applicable to primary education; but this 
endowment is applicable to ' intermediate education, 
which makes a decided difference ? — The only way it 
strikes me the endowment could be kept here would 
be this : Suppose this school is discontinued as at 
present conducted, and that I could make terms with 
Canon Trench, and take over this place, and put 
Presentation or Marist Brothers into it, and then 
conduct it as an intermediate school. That is, in my 
opinion, the only way the endowment could be kept 
here. Whether you can entertain such a proposition 
or not I do not know. 

7664. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Do you think you could 
form a committee of the parishioners for mana°-in® 
such an endowment as you propose ? — I thirk I could 
and the locality would give whatever pecuniary 
assistance would be required afterwards to make the 
school efficient. The Marist Brothers are excellent 
teachers. In Scotland, for example, in connexion 
with the Science and Art Department, their passes 
were 86 per cent. 

7665. Professor Dougherty. — I am sorry to say, 
without applying my remark in this particular in- 
stance, the passes of the Science and Art Department 
do not furnish any very safe criterion of the success of 
a school ? — I mention that as one. item of success. 

7666. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — What is the proportion 
of the Catholic population of Banagher to the total 
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Oct. 27, ns';, population ? — Mr. Sherrard has stated the Protestant 
» 77" population to be 179. Am I at liberty to include the 

Canon population of the two parishes f 

Monahan, 7667. Can you tell us the population of the area 

DD - which would be provided for by such a school as you 

propose? — Yes. 

7668. Professor Dougherty. — It would be con- 
venient, in the first instance, to have the same area as 
Mr. Sherrard has referred to ? — Very well. 

7669. Dr. Traill. — What is the area of the 
parish ? — The distance from the town is very small — 
about three Irish miles. It does not extend beyond 
three Irish miles on the Galway side. I think we 
might make the area four miles. I know three boys 
coming from where I live at the present time. They 
reside a mile further oft- — that is to say five miles 
from here. They come in a little trap. 

7670. Professor Dougherty. — What is the popula- 
tion of that area ? — I could not say. The population 
of the parish which I control is about 2,500. I take 
it that this school would be a school for the entire 
Catholic population. The area then would go 
beyond the river into the Dioceses of Clonfert and 
Killaloe. 

7671. Are there facilities for crossing the river? — 
Yes, thei-e is a fine bridge at the end of the town, 
and we will have another fine bridge very soon at 
Meelick. The county of Tipperary is quite close, 
and there is a large population in the part of it which 
adjoins us. 

7672. Dr. Traill. — What is the nearest Roman 
Catholic Intermediate school that would be in com- 
petition in that case? — Birr, which is six miles 
off. 

7673. Do you know anything of the success of the 
Christian Brothers at Birr, in their intermediate 
department ? — I cannot speak with very definite know- 
ledge. I only know of it from what I read in the 
papers, and the reports in the local papers are to the 
effect that they have been successful. 

7674. Rev. Dr. Mollot. — You think the Birr school 
would not interfere seriously with the success of a 
school established in Banagher? — I do not think it 
would. 

7675. Professor Dougherty. — How many primary 
schools have you in the parish ? — I have three in the 
parish of Banagher, and four in the parish of Cloghan; 
seven altogether ; and I shall have another in less than 
twelve months. 

7676. Could you give ns the number that are 
attending ? — I have included the numbers attending 
in Banagher Convent. 

7677. Confine yourself to the boys’ school in the 
first instance? — At the Banagher male school the 
number on the roll in 1881, was 67' 4 ; average attend- 
ance, 37 - 6 ; in 1882, on the roll, 75-9 ; average 
attendance, 46T ; in 1883 on the roll, 108 ; average 
attendance, 64; in 1884, on the roll, 126; average 
attendance, 80 ; in 1885, on the roll, 129; average 
attendance, 71. The return for 1886 is not yet 
completed. 

7678. Then the total attendance at the primary 
school in Banagher is seventy-one ? — Yes. 

7679. What proportion of those boys would seek an 
intermediate education, if the means of obtaining such 
an education were within their reach ? — .1 find it diffi- 
cult to answer that question. 

7680. Could you give even a rough estimate? — I 
should say the one-fourth of the number attending 
this particular school. 

7681. I suppose those children are the children of 
the farmers and shopkeepers ? — Yes. 

7682. Dr. Traill. — With what object would they 
seek an intermediate education — would they leave 
their fathers’ pursuits, or is it simply to get the infor- 
mation ? — A very clever boy would even get as far 
as the University, and some of them go in for Civil 
Service appointments. 

7683. Do you consider that one-fourth would re- 
present the clever boys of the school ? — I do. 


7684. Professor Dougherty. —The best boys whom 

it would be -worth while to push forward? Yes. 

7685. Dr. Traill. — Would you consider it desk- 
able for boys that were not clever boys to push for- 
ward for intermediate education ?— No. So far as my 
opinion and advice would go, I would only recommend 
clever boys. 

7686. In carrying out a scheme such as you propose 
it would be necessary that a committee should be 
formed to be responsible to some central body for the 
proper application of any portion of the funds allotted 
to them. Have you formed any idea as to how that 
committee should be constituted ? — 1 understand you 
to say, that a number of the Catholic inhabitants would 
be ready to expend some money' of their own in order 

to put the school building into a suitable condition ? 

Yes. 

7687. Can you suggest how a committee would be 
constituted to which any portion of the endowment 
would be given, and responsible to a central body for 
the proper administration of the endowment so given 
to them ? — That is a question I have not considered. 
I thought that in case such an object could be ac- 
complished, rules would be laid down for constituting 
the committee, and I take it that we would observe 
the rules and constitute the committee according to the 
rules that would be laid down. 

7 688. What has been proposed to us in other places 
is that a committee be formed, of which the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of the Diocese and the Parish Priest 
would be ex-officio members, and that there should 
be three or four or more lay Roman Catholics who 
would be selected in some way by the Roman Catho- 
lic people of the neighbourhood to represent their inter- 
ests on the committee, and that that committee should 
have charge of the endowment allotted for the purpose 
of Roman Catholic education in the locality and be 
responsible to a central body for' the proper adminis- 
tration of the fund so given? — I should have no objec- 
tion at all to such a committee. On the contrary it 
would meet with my approval. 

7689. Have you any elements in the neighbourhood 
from which under such a system you could elect Roman 
Catholic laymen from Poor Law Guardians or magis- 
trates ? — Yes, we have a local Catholic magistrate. 

7 690. Is there any body that you could leave the 
election of certain members of the committee to, or 
would they require to be co-opted or chosen by the body 
formed' 'at the beginning, or have you any machinery 
in your Church organization like a Select Vestry that 
would appoint?— No. We should either co-opt them 
or elect them on the principle on which Poor Law 
Guardians are elected. 

7691. Professor Dougherty. — Would you care to 
see an election for an Educational Board like that of 
Poor Law Guardians? — No. 

7692. You do not think that would work well?— 
No. I would prefer taking the Poor Law Guardians 
themselves. 

7693. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — In considering such a 
scheme we should be obliged also to consider the fact, 
that during the last twenty years the school has 
practically failed to attract any large number of pupils. 
Can you offer any explanation of that fact, and show 
how we might expect greater success in the future ? — 
Two causes mainly co-operated to produce the present 
low attendance. In the first place, the report that 
was sent against Mr. Joyce had a good deal to do with 
bringing down the attendance. I mean the report sent 
to the Commissioners about his passing through one ot 
the Queen’s Colleges, and having thereby incurred the 
displeasure of the Roman Catholic Bishop and the 
local clergy. 

7694. Professor Dougherty. — You were not the 
clergyman of the parish at that time ? — No. 

7695. Dr. Traill. — B ut the attendance had fallen 
before that report from forty-one to eighteen ? — Yes. 

7696. Therefore what was referred to in the report 
was some foundation for the falling off in the numbers 
independently of the report. In the year 1881 there 
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was only one boarder ; so that the appearance of that 
report itself could not have been the cause of the 
loss of the boarders — they had gone before its publica- 
tion ? — That is in my judgment one of the causes ; 
but to what extent it reduced the numbers is another 
question. Another cause that brought down the 
attendance was the badness of the times, and pro- 
bably the general state of the country also had the 
effect of bringing down the numbers. 

Mr. Joyce . — The badness of the times had an 
effect on every school in Ireland. 

So far as my own experience goes, I was always 
satisfied with Mr. Joyce. I made it known so far as 
I had the opportunity that I was well pleased with 
him, and that I would be glad his school was a 
success. 

7697. Dr. Traill. — -W ould such a body as you 
propose be likely to avail themselves of the present 
head master 1 ? — I think so, if it would be agreeable to 
him ; but probably in practise it could not be done, 
and that either he would object to the terms on whicli 
he might find himself here, or they object to his con- 
ditions. 

7698. Professor Dougherty. — Y ou spoke of the 
the master’s vested interests — what did you mean by 
that ? — I cannot say pi-ecisely what I meant. I find 
in the Act that vested interests are to be preserved. 

7699. Dr. Traill.— (T o Mr. Joyce.)— What is your 
present salary ? — 

Mr. Joyce . — £100 a year, with the house. 

7700. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— I f the present head 
master were to get £100 a year and leave the school, 
there would be very little endowment left for the 
neighbourhood ? — Yes. 

7701. Dr. Traill. — T hat would point strongly to 
availing yourselves of his services ?— On that point I 
would wish to see Mr. Joyce generously dealt with 
in case his services here were discontinued. 

7702. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— F rom the Report of 

last year it appears that the total receipts from the 
estates connected with the school amounted to £179 
and the outgoings were about £36, besides the rent of 
the school, £50 ; so that if in addition to these charges 
you gave the head master £100, the endowment that 
would remain would be hardly worth quarrelling 
about ? — ° 

Mr. Joyce . — I claim more than £100 a year • I 
claim the house also. ’ 

7703. Professor Dougherty.— D o you know the 
estate from which the endowment is derived?— I can- 
not say that I do. 

7704. Is it not within the bounds of your parish ? 

~ L not f now whether it is or not. I only know the 

bitof Jana lie has here in connexion with the school. 

/ 705. Of course you are aware that the premises 
are field by yearly tenure 1— Yes. 

1 706. Dr. Traill. — ( to Mr. Joyce.) — In what 
sense do you claim the house ?-The use of the house 
or the rent. My warrant gives me the whole emolu- 
master fl0m ^ SCll °° l aS loug as 1 contin ue head 

Rev. Canon Monahan. — Perhaps I have been putting 
an ^impracticable proposition, 
fj,™; Molloy. — T he proposition is per- 

’’ bu f 1 ™ 1,ed *° point °"‘ tha * if 

S ‘ J ead ™-e to receive Ins full salary 

”lra, n’ n *'?*“, ° f “Moment would be 
by Dr -Sill tS hand - “ be “ suggested 

to estii&k ‘e h ? “™‘tee which you propose 
the nresent ltseIf 111 a position to deal with 

for the V,. vto foster, so as to utilise his services 
No dLbUhflf °0 eduoatio " >“ ‘he neighbourhood, 
has no i-ieht to d baa nested interests, but he 

place. His rtoht?'™ ™ f ?’! mcom!i aml 1<>a ™ ‘be 
his conSnf to do re Hs VS T "T dep “ ds " p ” 
practical 1° ls work > and it.. -would be a 

whether t^ievt^l/ 01 ’/ 011 -’. COmmifctee to consider 
mast, \ y , COuld uot ub,iisQ services as head 
"“ la - 1 '“ d ™‘*» d . however, that if tins 
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found possible, your view would be that the endowment oa. 27, ms 

of this school should be added to the endowments of D 

the other Royal Schools, and to endowments arising (Wn° hn 
from other public funds, and that all should be united Monahan, 
into one common endowment for the promotion of u -d. 
intermediate education throughout Ireland? — Quite so. 

7708. In such a case what should you consider to 
be the claim of the Catholic body on the common 
endowment?— I think it should be distributed on the 
basis of the population. 

7709. Do you mean the population of the whole of 
Ireland ? — Yes. 

7710. Dr. Traill.— What claim has the whole of 
Ireland on Ulster endowments ? — I think you have the 
power to turn all those moneys into one common 
fund. 

7711. But do you not think the localities from 
which the rents are drawn have a strong claim?— The 
logical conclusion then would be to keep all the money 
of Banagher in this particular place. 

7712. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— W here does the Banagher 
estate lie ?— Very near here. I have something that 
may throw light on the subject : — “ The inhabitants 
were incorporated in 1628 by Charter of Chas. I., by 
which it was ordained that certain lands, altogether 
comprising 200 acres of arable and pasture laud, and 
seventy acres of wood and moor, should be a free 
borough ; one-thirteenth of these lands was granted 
to Sir Arthur Blundell and his heirs ; one-thirteenth 
to Sir Matthew Derenzie and his heirs, and one- 
thirteenth to each of the other burgesses named in the 
Charter, l.o be held in free burgage at a rent of 3s. Id. 
respectively.” 

7713. What are you quoting from ?— From Lewis’ 
-topographical Dictionary. 

Professor Dougherty.— I believe that is a very bad 
authority. J 

7714. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— W e will take it for what 
it is worth. Read on?— “It further granted to the 
Corporation 222 acres of arable and pasture land, and 
seven acres of wood and moor for the support of a resi- 
Uentpreaching minister,whom they were to appoint; and 
200 acres of arable and pasture and eighty-five acres of 
wood and moor for the maintenance of a school-master 
m tlie town, to be appointed by the Viceroy, or in 
default, by a majority of the burgesses.” Now that 
is the particular land in question. 

7715 In wlat barony is it! — In this barony. 

Carry Castle. 

7716. Dr. Traill.— I s that land or money allocated 
to the minister still?— I do not know. The record 
states: — 

Jlhtnu 0 ?™* < ?. tab } ish *? d by the Corporation pursuant- 
to the Charter granting lands for its endowment. By an Act 
of 53 Geo. Ill, c. 107, these lands which, accordino- to a 

aboIK-f 1 ! 6111 181 7 ’ C0 " lpl ' iS ^ d ilb0Ut 370 acres - of’which 

about 23 -3 acres are arable and pasture, were vested in the 
Commissioners of Education, and the schools placed under 
Soo "T? The L \ nd , 3 , T re formerl y let at a rent o? 

fua 17 '* in f U0W held by tbe , master at a reQ t of 
±148 17s. lOct. per annum, and the Board has recently 
proposed to allow him a salary of £200 on the condition of 
1 is sun-endermg aU interest in them, with a view to their 
agent ” Ced U “ der tbe superintendence of a local qualified 

o 7 1 7 " ^ r - Molloy.— Are you aware that the 

bcheme of the Commissiouers of education proposes to 
apply a portion of the Royal School Endowments to 
the establishment and maintenance of two Roval 
Schools, one in Munster and one in Leinster ?— I am 
I do not think that is practicable. 

. 77 18 - * was g°i“g to observe that whatever obiec 
tion there may be to applying a portion of the funds 
outside of Ulster holds against their Scheme as well as 
against yours. The Commissioners propose to extend 

the endowment to the whole of Irelaud ? £ do not 

approve of theirs. In the first place, the money at 
your disposal would not be sufficient to build the 
schools. ^ 
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7719. They do not say they propose to build them. 
It is open under the Scheme either to establish two 
new schools or to take over two existing schools ? — 

' 7720. Dr. Traill. — But as the head masters are to 
be appointed by the Central Board, it is not likely the 
Roman Catholics will give over their schools to the 
Board 1 — The Board would have to pay for them the 
same as if they built them. 

7721. They would have the power to appoint the 
head master and have a veto on the appointment of 
the assistant masters 1 — And those would be laymen ? 

7722. They would be such persons as the Board 
thought fit ? — In case they would be laymen, I think 
the schools would not turn out to be successful ; be- 
cause the majority of our people prefer sending 
their children to colleges or schools conducted by 
ecclesiastics. 


7723. Professor Dougherty. — Is that one reason 
why the school in Banagher has not been more suc- 
cessful ? — I think it is among the reasons. The people 
generally prefer a school over which there is an 
ecclesiastic, such as one conducted by the Marist 
Brothers, or the Presentation Brothers, or by a priest 
They prefer those schools to a school like the present 
one, no matter how excellent may be the character of 
the master — and that of Mr. J oyce is most excellent. 

7724. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — And that view would be 

still stronger in the case of a boarding school 1 I 

think so. 

7725. Dr. Traill. — Therefore you do not think the 
proposal of the Commissioners of Education to build 
two new schools or take over two new schools would 
succeed? — I think they would turn out to be failures 
after some years. 


Patrick King Joyi 

7726. Dr. Traill. — What is your idea about your 
vested interests?— I rely upon the terms of my 
appointment by the Lord Lieutenant. [Read the 
appointment under the hand of Earl Spencer.] 

7727. I understood you to say you also claim the 
right to hold the house?— I claim the value of the 
rent of the house in addition to the £100 a year. 

7728. Is there any value in the house? — I claim 
the full use of the endowment of the school. 

7729. Suppose the head landlord resumes posses- 
sion of the house ? — The house does not belong to the 
endowment ; it is only rented out of the endowment. 

7730. But instead of being an endowment to the 
Commissioners it is a charge of £50 a year? — I know, 
but if they gave up the house there would be £50 free, 
which should come to me. 

7731. You want the rent for another house ? — Yes. 

7732. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Will you state what you 
regard as “ the emoluments thereunto belonging ” ? — 
That the whole profits of the estate should come to 
me to be used for the purposes of a school as there de- 
scribed. The emoluments, as stated, amount some- 
times to £179, and sometimes more and sometimes 
less ; but as you see by the appointment the whole 
of the emoluments belong to the school. 

7733. Do you consider the amount spent in the 
repairs of the school buildings to be emoluments ? — 
Certainly. I am given a fixed salary and also the 
use of a house. 

7734. Dr. Traill. — What was the rent before the 
new lease ? — I could not say. 

7735. Rev. Dr Molloy. — What you regard as 
emoluments are, first, the salary of £100 a year as 
head master, and secondly, the balance of the income 
of the estate, whatever that may be ? — Y es. 

7736. You are aware that during the time of your 
tenure the Commissioners of Education have spent a 


e, b.a., recalled. 

great deal more on the school than the estate yielded? 
They did not consult me upon that. They may have 
done that from generosity. 

7737. You do not claim any of that expenditure as 
part of your emoluments ? — No. In framing a new 
scheme for the school there should be a provision made 
for a proper assistant. 

7738. If you get the whole of the income, what 
would remain to provide for the assistant ? — Speaking 
of it after my time, there should be an assistant 
master. 

7739. Dr. Traill. — There cannot be an assistant 
master if the emoluments of the head master comprise 
the whole endowment. You think the £100 a year 
would be better spent on an assistant master in future ! 
— No. I believe a good deal of this is not put to the best 
use. Of the £178 a year there is too great a propor- 
tion spent in buildings for such a place as Banagher. 

7740. What is your view of the possibility of com- 
ing to such an arrangement as Father Monahan men- 
tioned, in which, while preserving your vested 
interests, you could re-arrange with a committee ?— I 
would want to see the details before giving an 
opinion. 

7741. Is it possible to come to an arrangement 
with the head master? — It is possible. 

7742. Would you consider yourself entitled to the 
emoluments if you did not do the duty 1 — Certainly 
not, except I was discontinued under the Act. 

7743. But if you get the emoluments it would be 
no economy ? — In any new scheme you could arrange 
for the reversion of the emoluments after my time. 

7744. There would be no economy in abolishing the 
head master and' paying him the entire emoluments 
to be absolutely free — would you take a lump sum?— 
If I were made an offer like that I would consider it. 


>cl 


Lieut. -Colonel William Grogan Graves examined. 


7745. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Do you live in the 
neighbourhood ? — I reside within two and a half miles 
of Banagher. 

7746. And you are acquainted with the condition 
and history of the Royal School? — Not with the 
history of the school. I only wish to make a few re- 
marks in reference to the school, considering it my 
duty to do so as a resident. Before the appointment 
of the present head master the school was steadily on 
the decline, and it has gone on declining for I think 
two reasons. In the first place, when the school 
flourished formerly the majority of the boarders came 
from a class winch have now almost disappeared from 
this country — namely, the Protestant gentry. 

77 47. Dr. Traill. — When you say they disappeared, 


do you mean they send their sons to English schools? 
— No ; but a groat many of the resident landlords 
have disappeared. There are few in and about 
Banagher that existed thirty years ago, and so the 
source from which the principal boarders came has 
disappeared. As Canon Monahan has been candid m 
stating that Roman Catholics would be slow to send 
their rons to an educational establishment that was 
not conducted by a priest, so I must say candidly 1 
think Protestant gentry and landlords and people m 
their position who could afford to send their sons to a 
school and pay £40, £50, or £60, would be unwilling 
to send them to a school conducted by a head mastei', 
no matter how efficient, if of a different religion 0 
themselves. 
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7748. I take that for granted as to boarders? — 

"^7749. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — You think the endow- 
ment would be best applied by giving aid to a Pro- 
testant school for Protestants and to a Catholic school 
for Catholics ? — Certainly. With regard to the Select 
Vestry of this parish, when we passed the resolution 
that has been read there were very few present. The 
attendance of vestrymen is always very small. We 


did not know the object of the Commission of Inquiry, Oct. 27 , issg. 
but we were anxious if there was any money flying Lieut - Colonel 
about to get some of it to support the parochial 'William 
school, which is kept tip under very great difficulty by Grogan 
Mr. Sherrard, our new rector. That was our object. Graves. 

7750. We are not always looked upon as philan- 
thropists ? — We look upon you as anxious to promote 
education in some form or other. 


Colonel Adamson examined. 


7751. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— You wish to be heard, 
Colonel Adamson ? — I am a casual visitor here, but I 
am well acquainted with the neighbourhood. I wish 
to state that I know the school, and have known its 
value for a great number of years. My brother-in- 
law the Rev. Dr. Bell, was at one time the head master 
of the school. In his time there was a very consider- 
able number of pupils. The school was in a very 
flourishing condition. I have always understood that 
a large number of persons residing at some distance 
from this in Birr, and even lower down the Shannon, 
were anxious to send their sons to the school, provided 
it was conducted upon a suitable scale. Latterly it 
fell off in numbers, and the pupils were comparatively 
few, but the site was considered to be a good one for 
the school. Various causes led to the decrease in 
numbers. For instance, a great many years ago one 
of the dignitaries of our Church, who was the brother 
of an Irish peer, holding a very large preferment, was 
appointed head master, but he was unable to live 
here, and the school remained two or three years 
without him, and thus the numbers fell off. 

7752. An absentee landlord is bad enough, but an 
absentee schoolmaster is worse? — The site of the school 
is a very good one. 

7753. Dr. Traill. — Do you mean a healthy place ? 


— I mean its vicinity to various places where edu- Colonel 
cation is difficult to be found for the sons of the Adamson, 
gentry. 

7754. Professor Dougherty. — Is Banagher an im- 
portant railway centre ? — There is a railway station, 
but I would not call it a railway centre. 

7755. Does it compare with Parsonstown in regard 
to eligibility of situation?— No. 

7756. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — In the Report of the 
Endowed Schools Commission, 1880, I find that Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy, who visited the school on behalf of 
the Commission, recommended that it should be trans- 
ferred to Birr? — Yes. 

7757. He said it was a failure here, but that it 
would doubtless be a success in Parsonstown ? — Par- 
sonstown is a better site for a school than Banagher, 
but there is a very good house here. 

7758. And a very dear house? — I think it is cheap 
at .£50 a year. 

7759. Do you think the house is good value for £50 
a year ? — It all depends. As a school at present it is 
not good value. 

7760. An empty house is not good value? — It is 
not well suited for a boarding school. A cheaper 
house better arranged would be more desirable. 


The Rev. Thomas Sterling Berry , Parsonstown, sworn and examined. 


7761. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — You are Rector of Par- 
sonstown ? — Yes. 

7762. You have some acquaintance with the Royal 
School, Banagher ? — I have no personal acquaintance 
with the Royal School, except the knowledge from 
living in the neighbourhood that the school latterly 
here has been a complete failure. 

7763. You are aware it has a small endowment? — 

7764. And you wish to give us your views in re- 
ference to that? — Yes, because it strikes me that in 
every way the endowment could be utilised better in 
Birr than in Banagher. 

7765. What is the population of Birr? — Five thou- 
sand. 

7766. What are the relative proportions of the 
several religious denominations ? — The Protestant in- 
habitants are about one in five, numbering from 1,000 
to 1,200 regular residents ; and in addition to that we 
have a large floating population, owing to the fact of 
Parsonstown being a military station. We do not in- 
clude the military among the regular inhabitants of 
the town. Besides we have in Parsonstown an un- 
usually large number of resident gentry for a country 
town, and those resident gentry are almost entirely 
members of the Church of Ireland. I may illustrate 
that by taking the two principal streets. In Oxman- 
town Mall there are sixteen houses, and every one of 
them is inhabited by members of my own congregation, 
in the other Mall, with two exceptions, it is just the 
same. Therefore, having a large population of resident 
gentry there is always material for furnishing day boys 
tor an intermediate school. 

7767. Dr. Traill.— T hose are gentry living in the 
— Yes** 3 “ lstiu ° uiBlie< * fr° m gentry living round about ? 


7768. Do they come there for the purposes of edu- Rev. Thomas 
cation? — There is no doubt that the Chesterfield Sterling 
School, Dr. Ewing’s, has proved an attraction. I know Ber T- 
that families have come and settled in Parsonstown 

mainly owing to the fact of having a school such as Dr. 

Ewing’s in the neighbourhood. 

7769. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — What are the educational 
institutions existing at present there? — First the 
Model School, under the National Board, was, up to 
some years ago, a very great success. A very high- 
class education was given there ; in fact a great 
number of the gentry were educated at it. 

7770. Professor Dougherty. — By the phrase 
“ gentry,” do you mean landed proprietors ? — Yes : 
landed proprietors and the upper middle classes. 

7771. Do you wish to convey to us that the children 
of landed proprietors in the neighbourhood of Birr 
were educated in the Model School ? — Some of them ; 
some young men of the town and some of the gentry 
l-ound about i-eceived their education at the Model 
School, but of late years the Model School has dwindled 
down vei-y much, especially since the establishment of 
the Christian Brothers’ school in Parsonstown, and so 
of course there is not the same attraction for a high- 
class master as before. 

7772. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — The failui’e in the 
numbers was due to the Catholics leaving the Model 
School and going to the Christian Bi-others ? — Yes ; the 
Model School is to all intents and purposes a Church 
of Ireland school now. 

7773. For the gentry of the neighbourhood ? — No • 
because with the decay of course the class attending 
the Model School changed, and now we have not any 
i-epresentatives of the class I speak of attending it. 

7774. Can you say roughly what amount of money 
is spent on the Model School ? — I have no idea I 

2 K 
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have no personal connexion with it, it is managed from 
Dublin. 

7775. Can you say how many pupils are in attend- 
ance ? — I think the average attendance at the boys’ 
school is between thirty and forty, and at the girls’ 
and infant school merged into one, the average attend- 
ance is from eighty to ninety. This being so, the 
one school that we have in Parsonstown available for in- 
termediate education, so far as themembersof the Church 
of Ireland and the other Protestant denominations 
are concerned, is Chesterfield School, conducted by Dr. 
Ewing. The first thing I would say about Chester- 
field is that its position is very favourable both for a 
day school and a boarding school. It is a very good 
house, situated but a little way out of the town. There 
is plenty of ground attached, so the boys have a very 
large play-ground and recreation field. It is most 
admirably conducted by Dr. Ewing. There is no other 
school in Ireland of the kind. 

7776. It is for boys under fourteen ? — Y es ; for boys 
under fourteen or fifteen. It is peculiarly a prepara- 
tory school, and when Mr. Mahaffy attended at 
Chesterfield as Inspector under the Endowed Schools 
Commission, 1881, he was so struck with the manage- 
ment and position of the school, that he recommended 
that the endowment of Banagher School should be 
transferred to Chesterfield. 

7777. I will read what he says : — 

“This school (speaking of Banaglier) is a complete 
failure, nor do I think the appointment of a Protestant 
head master, or any other internal change, will make it 
recover. The buildings were dirty and in decay, and I found 
only eight or nine boys preparing for special competitions, 
such as Civil Service or Bank appointments ; in fact, rather 
private pupils, over the ordinary school age, than ordinary 
scholars. But if the school were removed but a few miles 
to Parsonstown — a town of a similar character to Armagh, 
and always the residence of gentry — it would doubtless 
become a large school. This might be more efficiently 
secured by amalgamating it with the present good prepara- 
tory school flourishing at Parsonstown.” 

That is Chesterfield School? — Yes; I think you will 
find further that he recommends that one of the schools 
that should be endowed now should be a preparatory 
school. 

7778. What is your proposal on the part of the 
Protestants ? — I propose that the endowment of Ban- 
agher School should be transferred to Chesterfield. 

7779. In fact that Professor Mahaffy’s recommen- 
dation should be carried out ? — Yes. 

7780. Professor Dougherty. — And the grounds upon 
which you base your proposal are that many resident 
gentry are to be found in the neighbourhood of Birr, 
and that Banagher is a poor neighbourhood ? — 
Exactly ; and further that Dr. Ewing, even without 
an endowment, has been able to attract a considerable 
number of boarders to the preparatory school; so 
that past experience would justify one in expecting 
future success. 

7781. Dr. Molloy. — That would be a benefit to the 
Protestant population. But if we transferred the en- 
dowment to the Christian Brothers we should benefit 
the Catholic population consisting of 4,000. Have 
you considered that — we should then leave the Pro- 
testant gentry the Model School, which is practically 
their own ? — Remember I pointed out that the Model 
School has changed its character and diminished in 
success. 

7782. The only change is that the Catholics with- 
drew. That would not take away its character as a 
school for the gentry ? — No : but the fact of its being 
a first-class Model School enabled the gentry to obtain 
there a thoroughly good education for their sons. 

7783. The education then is not of the same cha- 
racter as formerly ? — Not at all ; because you under- 
stand a master appointed to a flourishing Model school 


would be different to the man who would take 
dwindling Model school. 

7784. Dr. Traill.— Do you consider this as 
public endowment at all ? — Certainly. 

7785. How do you reconcile that with your pro- 
posal to transfer it to one denomination ? — I do not 
propose that. 

7786. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Chesterfield is a private 
school ? — It is a private school in the sense of bein» 
an unendowed school. 

7787. It is a school established by a private gentle- 
man, and carried on at his own risk and for his own 
benefit ? — Yes. I think if a private individual has 
been able to establish a school and carry it on success- 
fully for a number of years, it furnishes a substantial 
reason why public money should be given to him as 
an encouragement to carry it on more efficiently still 
in the future. 

7788. Would not it be more important to apply 
the endowment for the benefit of middle-class people? 
— But those at Chesterfield would embrace the middle 
class. 

7789. What are the day boys?— Partly of the 
middle class. 

7790. Sons of shopkeepers, bankers, and profes- 
sional men? — Yes, they are all calculated in the day 
boys. 

7791. Have you considered, in your scheme, how 
you would provide for the present headmaster of 
Banagher Royal School? — I do not see even from 
what has passed how far there is a claim on the part 
of the present head master, and how far it will be 
recognised ; but of course, if there is such a claim, 
and if that claim is substantiated, the residue is the 
only thing that would be available in the event of the 
transference of the endowment during the head master’s 
life. 

7792. Dr. Traill. — It is only a question of degree. 
The rent of £50 spent here would be better spent 
on Dr. Ewing’s school ? — Certainly. 

7793. Does he pay rent for his school ? — I cannot 
answer that, but Mrs. Ewing is present. 

7794. Is not he making a pretty good thing out of 
it now ? — I cannot say. 

7795. What are his fees for boarders? — From sixty 
guineas a year. 

7796. For boys under fourteen ? — Yes. 

7797. Professor Dougherty. — Have you had a 
consultation on the subject with the Protestant 
inhabitants of Birr ? — No ; simply because it took me 
by surprise that the Commission was coming here so 
soon. I did not notice the public intimation about 
it ; but I am sure if I had consulted with the mem- 
ber's of my own congregation what I have represented 
would be their view. 

7798. You have had a conference with Dr. Ewing? 
— Not a recent conference, but some months ago we 
talked over the subject together - . 

7799. Are there any Protestants not belonging to 
your Church in Birr ? — There are some Presbyterians 
and some Wesley ans. 

7800. Is there a Presbyterian church? — There is 
a Presbyterian church, and also a Methodist 
church, and Dr. Ewing has Presbyterians among 
his boarders. 

7801. If the proposal were carried out, would you 
be in favour of a joint board of management on which 
the various Protestant denominations would be re- 
presented ? — Quite so. I think it would work very 
well. 

7802. But at present the school is a private venture? 
— Yes, but not exclusively confined to one denomi- 
nation. There are, as I say, Presbyterians at the school. 
There has been a good deal of work done in connexion 
with the Intermediate Examinations. About twenty 
boys go every year from Dr. Ewing’s school. 
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7803. Dr. Traill. — Y ou are the wife of Dr. Ewing ? 
Yes. 

7804. What number of boarder’s have you now ? — 
About thirty-three. 

7805. How many day boys ? — At present the num- 
ber of day boys is very low, but the average number 
is about fifteen. 

7806. What fees do you charge for boarders ? — 
£56. 

. 7807. Are they all under fourteen? — Yes ; there 
may be one or two over that age. 

7808. It is understood to be a preparatory school ? 
—Exclusively ; preparatory for any school in England 
or in Ireland. 

7809. Where do the boys go on leaving your school ? 
—Many go to Galway, Tipperary, Clifden, Malvern, 
and other schools. 

7810. Do many go to Armagh Royal School ? — Not 
so many. 

7811. What are the fees for day boys? — £14. 

7812. Does that sum cover modern languages? — It 
covers everything. 

7813. Is natural philosophy taught for that? — 
Yes. 

7814. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — A t what age do they 
come to you ? — Any age from seven to fourteen, and 
in one or two cases we kept them till they were fifteen. 
If there was any endowment it would be a very great 
advantage in this way to the town, that day boys could 
be taken at a lower rate. At present £14 is rather 
high for small day boys. 

7815. Dr. Traill. — Could not you obtain the same 
result by lowering your fees, and getting more boys ? 
— We wanted to keep up the class of boys. 

7816. An endowment \vould not help you in that 
respect — what rent do you pay ? — The rent we pay to 
Lord Rosse is £75 a year, and we pay £50 to Dr. 
Biggs, the Head Master of Galway School, to whom 
the premises belong during the remainder of the lease. 

7817. You pay £50 a year to Dr. Biggs?— The pay- 
ment is rather on a sliding scale, but it is £50 on the 
average. His lease was for thirty-one years. 

7818. Did he build the school? — Yes; the tenure 
of it is for thirty-one years, of which fifteen have 
elapsed. 

7819. Are all the buildings to fall into Lord Rosse’s 
possession at the end of that time ? — I think so. Dr. 
Biggs built the school, and having established a 
flourishing school, he went to Galway, taking every 
boy with him. My husband started the school again, 
and the average number of boys is now about forty. . 

7820. Where had Dr. Ewing been previously teach- 
ing? — He has been teaching all his life. He had been 
Senior Classical Master with Dr. Biggs for three years 
in Parsonstown, and previously he had been in Tip- 
perary, and also in England. 

7821. Do any of your boardei’S come from England ? 
— None. I should think there is not a boarder from 
England in any school in Ireland. 

7822. We met one instance ? — I did not think there 
was even one. 

7823. Professor Dougherty. — H ave you any boys 
irom the North ?— Some. They come from every part 
ol Ireland. We have had some from the remotest 

789A rf Ty ’ and some from Dortstewart. 

, . r * Traill. — Are the numbers increasing or 
diminishing ? — At present diminishing. 


7825. How many have you accommodation for ? — EUen 

For about forty-five. 1 ™ s ' 

7826. And you have thirty-three ? — Yes. 

7827. What was the maximum number you have 
had? — I think fifty. 

7828. How could you have had fifty if you have 
room for only forty-five ? — We did not like to send 
away a boy. We could squeeze them in for a short 
time. 

7829. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Y ou have good accom- 
modation for forty-five, and under pressure you can 
take fifty ? — Yes. The school premises were built ex- 
pressly for a school. 

7830. Dr. Traill. — I n what year did Dr. Biggs 
go there? — In 1869. My husband has had the school 
for ten years. 

7831. Have you any endowment? — No endowment 
of any kind. 

7832. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — A re you not afraid that 
on getting an endowment your school would go down 
— our experience has been generally where there is an 
endowment there is failure? — We could make the 
school more successful with an endowment. There 
are cases and cases. 

7833. Dr. Traill. — W hat masters do you keep? — 

Three assistant masters — one a classical sizar of 
Trinity College; the second an English master, and 
the third a foreigner. 

7834. Does the foreigner teach French and German 
both ? — Both. 

7835. What does Dr. Ewing himself teach? — He 
teaches classics principally ; he teaches everything all 
round. 

7836. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I s he a University 
graduate ? — He is an LL.D. of Dublin University. 

7837. Professor Dougherty. — Y ourschoolisknown 
as a preparatory school ? — It has only been established 
as a preparatory school for about nine years. 

7838. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Y our school is evidently 
most successful, but I think there would be a diffi- 
culty about transferring a public endowment to a 
private school ? — By giving the endowment it would 
be a public school. If they intend to endow one 
school for all Leinster, there would be plenty of room 
to build on our premises. 

7839. But the school the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion propose to endow would be under a Catholic Head 
Master ? — Well, a school under a Catholic Head Master 
does not seem to do, unless it is under ecclesiastical 
management. 

7840. Nc school under the Commissioners of Edu- 
cation appears to be successful ? — We had at one time 
boys of all persuasions ; some Roman Catholic boys, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians, as well as Church of 
Ireland Protestants. 

7841. Do you prepare pupils for the Intermediate 
Education Examinations ? — Yes ; they have done ex- 
ceedingly well considering their age. They have got 
honours in all subjects. 

7842. Dr. Traill. — D id they get Junior Exhibi- 
tions ? — No ; they got prizes. One of our boys got an 
open exhibition at Repton in competition with fifteen 
candidates. Our boys get honours in all the subjects 
taught in the school. 

7S43. You have come forward to give a history of 
the success of the school, and if there is any money 
going you will be glad to receive it ? — Quite so. 


John Wright examined. 

w ’ e ~’ ^ r " — 0LI ' 0Y ’ T"°u are proprietor of them is undergoing an examination in Trinity College John Wright. 

trying to get an exhibition. 

'846. Y ou knew Dr. Biggs when he was in Birr ? — 


v CoUnty Chr °nicle%— Yes! 

,® u k*ke an interest in education in connec- 


... ,, ™ uneiest m education m connec- 

S, S f le T ° f Bin ' I -Yes ; I We hod my , 

educated at Dr. Ewing', preparatory 1 d,i 
. ancl they having overgrown the school, I have 7847. Dr. Traill. — Are you perfectly satisfied with 
em to the Galway Grammar School. One of Dr. Ewing’s school ? — I never knew a better. 
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7848. You would be glad if a portion of the en- 
dowment of Banagher Royal School could be made 
available for Dr. Ewing’s school?— Yes, without pre- 
judice to the interests of Mr. Joyce. 

7849. With the charges it does not leave a large 
margin for distribution? — I understand it is the only 
preparatory school in Ireland, and it is a good feeder 
for the Erasmus Smith’s Schools in Tipperary and 
Galway. 

7850. But we were told that a considerable number 
of the boys went to English schools? — One of the 
reasons is that there is not a good endowed preparatory 
school in Ireland. If you had an endowed preparatory 
school you would keep the sons of Irish gentlemen 
and the” Irish middle classes in Ireland. 

7851. But the boys were in the school already, and 
then went to English schools ? — This may happen in 
some cases, but it is not, I think, very general. 

7852. We have found that there is a very general 
exodus out of Ireland to English schools? — There is 
no well-known preparatory school, and Dr. Ewing s 
school, not being endowed, is kept in the shade. The 
site is extremely healthy, Bin- being one of the 
healthiest towns in Ireland. 

7853. How far is Birr from this ? — Four miles, as the 
crow flies, and five miles by the road. It would still be 
virtually Banagher School, only shifted a few miles 
distant, and 1 think it was the intention of the Com- 
missioners, or of those who had anything to do with 
promoting this scheme, to make their changes, so far as 
distance was concerned, as short as possible. I only 
wish you saw Parsonstown School to judge for your- 
selves. Lord Rosse abates the rent by £20 a year to 
encourage this school. Parsonstown is a military 
centre. A great number of officers have sent their 
children to the school as well as the people gene- 
rally. 

7854. Mr. Edward Morrison , of Parsonstown. — I 
wish to say, as a resident of Parsonstown, that in the 
event of a transference of the endowment of Banagher, 
Parsonstown School should have a primary claim, as 
being a successful school, and secondly, because it is a 
decided advantage to the town. Not only is the school 
used by the sons of gentlemen, but it is also used very 
largely by small people of the better class, who like to 
give their children a liberal education. I do not 
belong to Dr. Berry’s church or to Dr. Ewing’s. I 
am a member of the Methodist church, and I know 


that both Methodist and Presbyterian children attend 
Dr. Ewing’s school. 

Mr. Wright — If you do give portion of the en- 
dowment, in my judgment it would be for the 
benefit of the schools generally to apply it so that it 
would be an endowment for the assistant masters, and 
not for the head master. 

7855. Rev. Dr. Mollgy. — We have now brought 
this inquiry to a close, and perhaps T should say, 
before leaving, that we are very far yet from having 
made any progress with the preparation of a scheme 
for the Royal Schools. A scheme, as I have stated, 
has been submitted to us by the Commissioners of 
Education, and it will be our duty to consider it by 
the light of the evidence we have received, partly in 
Dublin, and partly in the several localities where the 
schools exist. We shall then prepare a draft scheme 
of our own on such lines as we think best calculated 
to extend the benefits of the endowments, and to pro- 
mote intermediate education in Ireland. When that 
draft scheme is published it will be accessible to all 
persons who have an interest in the Royal Schools, or 
in the localities where they are situated. During two 
months after this publication it will be open to all public 
bodies, and to all persons interested in the endow- 
ment to send, in writing, to the office of the Com- 
missioners, any objections to the draft scheme, or any 
amendments upon it which they may choose to offer. 
When the period of two months shall have elapsed, 
the Judicial Commissioners will take into considera- 
tion the objections that may have been made, and the 
amendments that may have been proposed ; and they 
will then prepare a scheme to be laid before the Lord 
Lieutenant. That scheme will then be published by 
the Lord Lieutenant, and a further period of two 
months will be allowed, during which all bodies and 
persons interested may offer objections to the scheme 
before the Lord Lieutenant in Council. If the Lord 
Lieutenant think those objections are of such a 
character that they ought to be considered by the 
Commission, he will send back the scheme to the Com- 
mission for reconsideration, before it is finally ratified. 
From these provisions of the Act, I hope it is suffi- 
ciently clear to everyone present, that full opportunity 
will be afforded to all persons interested in the endow- 
ments to put forward their objections, and to have 
them duly considered. 

The Commission then adjourned. 


PUBLIC SITTING— SATURDAY, NOVEMBER Gth, 18S6. 

At the Office, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present The Right Honorable Lord Justice FitzGibbon, and the Right Honorable John Naish, 
Judicial Commissioners; and the Rev. Gerald Molloy, d.d., d.sc., f.r.u.i. ; Anthony Traill, 
Esq., LL.D., M.D., F.T.C.D., and Professor Dougherty, m.a., Assistant Commissioners. 

The Secretary, Wm. Edward Ellis, Esq., ll.b., was in attendance. 


CARYSFORT (COUNTY WICKLOW) ROYAL SCHOOL. 


Richard 
S. Guinness. 


liic’iord >$'. Guinness '■ 

7856. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I believe you 
are agent over the Carysfort estate?— I am, and have 
been for a considerable time. 

7857. The property is all in one townland, I think ? 
— Yes. 

7858. When were you last upon the estate? — I 
myself was last upon the estate in 1885. My son was 
there in 1886. 

7859. Have you been in the habit of visiting it? — 
My son was on the estate on the 23rd October, 1883, 


worn and examined. 

on the 18th October, 1884, and in April, 1886. 1 
myself was on the estate on the 18th April, 1885. 

7860. The tenants say the rents are collected at 

the bailiff’s house, and they have never seen anyone 
from the office on the estate ? — The bailiff's house is 
situated at Ballymanus, on another property we 
manage. . 

7861. It is not upon the estate ? — No, but is very 

close to it. p 

7862. Then are we to understand it was at Lanj- 
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man us and not on the estate you were in April, 1885 ? 

T went upon the estate. _ 

^*7863 What steps have you ever taken in reference 
the allowances made to the tenants for lime— how 
,Ud that custom originate t— ' That allowance for lime 
has been made for a series of years. 

7864 How is the amount of the allowance ascer- 
tained in each case?— We do not allow it until we 
„ e t a voucher from the tenant. 

0 7865 Some of the tenants say that for a consider- 
able time they have given up putting lime on the land 
and have taken to purchasing artificial manures i— I 
do not know about that. 

7866. But you have allowed the money? — Yes, 
,pon the certificates being' produced. 

1 7867 What is the form of these ? — The certificates 
are from tenants stating they have drawn the lime. 

7868. Is a certificate from the tenant deemed sum- 
dent?— They produce vouchers from the persons from 
whom they have bought the lime. 

7869. Have you the vouchers here ? 

Mr. Robert M‘Dowell .— They are at the office. I 
will go for them. . . 

7870. Professor Dougherty. — Jt appears that tins 
allowance for lime has been going on for years, and 
amounts to about 19 per cent, on the rental, although 
no lime at all is put upon the land. The tenants 
state they put bone manure and superphosphate on it, 
and are allowed for them instead of the lime. 

Mr. M‘ Dowell . — The allowances are made on the 
vouchers of those from whom the article is bought. I 
will produce them. 

7871. Lord Justice FitzGibbon (to witness).— 
How much was allowed to the tenants last year for 
lime? — £20 Os. 6 d. 

7872. Upon a rental of £132 Is. 6c?.? — Yes. 

7873. Professor Dougherty. — How long have you 
been agent over the. estate ? — Thirty years. 

7874. Were these allowances for lime granted 
before you became agent? — Yes. 

7875. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The estate is let 
very much under the valuation? — Yes, the rents are 
very low. 

7876. Have you ever reported to the Commis- 
sioners concerning the rents? — No; I was never 
asked to report. 

7877. What do you consider would be the fair 
letting value of this estate? — Well, as things are now 
I do not consider £132, the present rental, too little. 

7878. Then, the allowance of 19 per cent, for lime 
is over and above? — Yes, 1 think it is. 

7879. Do you see any reason for continuing the 
allowance ? — I think it might be dispensed with — if 
the tenants would then pay rent. 

7880. You consider this allowance is in addition to 
the ordinary letting value? — I think they always get 
it as a sort of bonus. 

7881. Do you know the origin of it? — No. 

7882. The tenancies on the estate have become con- 


solidated ? — Yes, a good many have. 

7883. Do you think there would be a probability of 
selling the estate to the tenants? — Yes, I think so. 
They are all in a position to buy. 

7884. They are all stated to be comfortable people ? 
— "Yes ; they are all comfortable. 

1 885. Have you made any estimate of what the 
estate would be likely to produce if sold? — I have 
never regarded it in that light, but I think twenty 
years' purchase would be obtained. 

7886. Mr. Naish. — That is, on the rental as it 
stands at present, not considering allowances? — Yes, 
it might be so. 

7887. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What arrears 
are there this year ?— £1 3 1 Os. The year before there 
were no arrears. 

7888. Professor Dougherty. — There is only one 
tenant in arrear? — Yes. 

7889. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Who is he? — 
Andrew Carter is the tenant’s name. 


7890. The schoolmaster lives on the land ?— Yes. -Voi>. e. isse. 

7891. How many holdings has the schoolmaster ?— Mf Riehard 

He pays for two holdings in addition. _ G. Guinness. 

7892. Is that in addition to the land in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the school? — Yes. 

7893. Do you know how he acquired the holding? 

— No. He states he purchased it. 

7894. Have you ever been in the school building ? 

— I have, but it is a long while ago. 

7895. How many years ago ? — It is a great many 
years ago. 

7896. I suppose you considered it no part of your 
duty to look into the educational part of the business ? 

—No. 

7897. There is a bailiffs salary allowed on the 
estate ? — Yes. 

7898. Where does he live ?— At Ballymanus, about 
a mile and a half off. 

7899. What are his duties? — He warns tenants to 
meet me, and does other things, such as reporting 
upon tenants’ houses and the like. I have a letter 
here, dated April 30tli, 1885. It is as follows : — 

“30th April, 1885. 

« Dear Sir, — W e enclose rental and account, and have 
lodged the balance, £45 12s.. at Bank of Ireland. We 
visited the estate this month, and found the tenants working 
their land well, and attending to their farms. We beg to 
report that we visited Terence Clancy’s (Nos 12 and 13 in 
rental) outhouse, towards which you allowed a grant of £10 
for rafters, slates, &c. He has completed half the outhouse, 
and slated it. The other half is unroofed, but the walls, 

&c., are ready to receive the roof. We think £10 would 
complete or nearly complete it, and if Clancy finished the 
building we would recommend that £10 should be allowed 
towards the roof. As regards Richard Murray (5 and 7 in 
rental), you assisted him towards a new. house, which was 
an addition to his dwelling house. This addition is well 
built and slated, but part of his house adjoining is thatched 
and in a bad condition. He would raise the walls and 
slate it in conformity with the new building if slates and 
timber were supplied him. We recommend a grant of £12 
to be given therefor — Yours truly, 

“ Guinness, Mahon, and Co.” 

7900. Now, taking Clancy’s case first, I observe he 
holds his land at a rent of £29 a j r ear, and that the 
poor law valuation is £35 ? — I believe that is so. 

7901. How much was allowed him? — £10. The 
second £10 recommended was not allowed. 

7902. That is, besides an allowance for lime, he got 
£10 ?— Yes. 

7903. Professor Dougherty. — Has the outhouse 
been completed ? — I cannot say ; no report was made 
in 1886. 

7904. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — In April, 1885, 
the date of the letter, the building for which £10 l ad 
been given, was unfinished ? — It was finished to a 
certain extent. 

7905. That is more than a year and a-lialf ago ; there 
is no report since ? — No ; he had completed and slated 
half the outhouse at the date of the letter. 

7906. Were the rafters paid for by the Commis- 
sioners under the thatch, then? — No. 

7907. Was the £10 for the rafters, slates, and so 
forth, sufficient ? — It was a contribution towards the 
work. I found the house half done and thought it 
better that the whole should be completed. I therefore 
recommended that £10 more should be given. 

7908. Mr. Naish. — But they did not think fit to 
give it ? — No. 

7909. You saw the place? — I saw it and inspected 

7910. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — But £10 ought 
to do a great deal in such a work ? — No. - From what 
I saw there I believed then the £10 was fully ex- 
pended. 

7911. What condition is the roof of the dwelling- 
house in ? — It is hi good condition. 

7912. Professor Dougherty. — When did you see 
it? — In 1885 when I was there myself. 
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Nov. 6, 1885. 7913. Are the tenants generally in comfortable cir- 

Eiehard cumstances ? — Yes. 

G. Guinness. 7914. How, then, is it that their houses do not 
exhibit more tokens of prosperity ? — That is a general 
feature in Ireland. 

7915. Is there any reason why, if they are pros- 
perous, they should try on this estate to conceal their 
prosperity ? — No. 

7916. The condition of the tenants’ houses does not 
convey the idea that they are a very thriving set of 
people? — The Irish tenant generally does not take 
much care of his dwelling, I am sorry to say. 

7917. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Y our estimate 
is that the estate would probably produce £2,500 or 
£2,600 if it was sold ? — Yes. 

7918. Mr. Naisii. — A nd you think the tenants 
would probably buy ? — I think they would if they had 
the matter properly explained to them. 

7919. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — W ho takes the 
shooting? — Mr. Mecredy has it at present. You 
asked me to bring documents ; I have two. 

7920. This one says : “I received your letter and 
wish to continue the tenancy.” Did you take any 
more steps about it?— Well, the shooting before was 
let for a smaller sum, and I got an increase from M r. 
Mecredy. It is now £3. 

7921. Mr. Naish. — W hat was the original sum ? — 
£1 and then £2. 

7922. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — D o you know 
that Colonel Gun Cunningham’s shootings immediately 
adjoining are worth a great deal more. Do you know 
that it lies between two of the best shootings in the 
County Wicklow? — I do not know. 

7923. You took no steps to ascertain ? — No. We 
got a smaller sum before. I think the present sum is 
as much as could be got. 

7924. That does not seem to be the local opinion ? 
— I have got no instructions about it. 

7925. I suppose Mr. Mecredy has the shooting of 
the whole estate? — Yes. 

7926. 590 acres? — No, about 300 acres. The re- 
mainder is not available. 

7927. The description we got of the shooting next 
door was that it was most carefully preserved, and was 
a very valuable shooting? — We might get more for 
the shooting if it was preserved, but Mr. Mecredy 
pays himself for that. 

7928. Mr. Naish. — P ays the tenants? — Yes. 

7929. Professor Dougiiebty. — D id you make any 
recommendation to the Commissioners on the subject ? 
—No. 

7930. Mr. Naish, — H ave the tenants always paid 
the rents with the reduction for lime? — Yes, there 
was rarely a shilling ever lost. 

7931. Professor Dougherty. — W ere the tenants 
allowed to sell their right of occupancy when leaving 
the estate ? — Yes. Practically, they have always been 
permitted to do so. 

7932. The arrears wei-e always paid after the sale ? 
— The arrears were paid in full. 

7933. Tiny were sometimes paid out of the pur- 
chase money of the tenant-right ? — Probably they 
were, I could not say. The rents, as a rule, were 
always punctually paid. 

7934. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — T hei-e does not 
seem to have been any loss in the way of arrears. 
That tells both ways, however. The rents may have 
been too low ? — Very often the lower the rent is, the 
worse the tenant pays. 

7935. This is the only one of the Royal School 
estates you are agent over ? — It is the only one. 


7936. Does the schoolmaster attend as a tenant t 

pay rent in the ordinary way ? — Yes. 1 10 

7937. Mr. Naish.— How far is the nearest railway 

station from the estate ?— Aughrim is the neatt 2 
railway station. It is 1£ or 2 miles away. 6sfc 

7938. Professor Dougherty. — How much ] a i 
does the schoolmaster hold ? — Eight or nine acres M 

7939. No more than that? — No; I fancy" th 

school attendance is very small. J e 

7940. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Is there am, 
estate you know of where a permanent allowance of 
this character for lime is given ? — I think it is larger 
on this estate than on aDy other estate I know. ° 

7941. It is given on this estate indiscriminately 
The same amount is allowed every year. It is a re 
duction of rent, practically? — I think the allowance 
on this estate is larger than elsewhere. The practice 
exists on other estates, but not to such a large extent 

7942. But is the allowance made irrespective of not 
putting it out some years ? — Lime is very good for 
ordinary lands. 

7943. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — But then they do 
put the lime on the land ? — I think you will fi 


7944. The schoolmaster said they do mot. Your 
son was there in 1886. How often do either of you 
visit the place? — He goes once a year to collect rents. 
When there is anything special he goes and visits the 
place also. 

7945. Mr. Robert M‘ Dowell. — These are the certi- 
ficates upon which the allowances are granted. 
(Documents handed in.) 

7946. Mr. Naish. — They buy something more than 
what they are allowed. 

Mr. JPDowell. — Yes. 

7947. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Will you tell us 
Mr. M'Dowell, how these allowances are fixed?— I 
believe these are very old allowances indeed. 

7948. But the allowance, for instance, for super- 
phosphate, cannot be an old allowance. How do you 
regulate the sum to be paid when the voucher is pro- 
duced ? It is not the same sum you allow as is on 
the voucher? 

Mr. Guinness. — You will find that all sums on the 
vouchers are in excess of the amounts allowed. 

7949. |Lord Justice FitzGibbon. —But how is the 
amount allowed fixed ? — It is fixed on the rental 3s. 
in the pound upon the rent of each holding. 

7950. Mr. Naish. — If the tenant buys more than 
a certain quantity of manure he must pay for it him, 
self?— Yes. 


7951. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You have only 
the tenants’ own statements whether they have put 
the manure on the land or not ? — I know how much 
land is tilled. 

7952. How do you ascertain how much land is 
tilled ? — I know the amount of arable land. 

7953. But then there is much arable land in the 
country which is not tilled. I see in a former report 
that it is said of the bailiff that his visits are like 
angels’ visits, and are of a most unobservant charac- 
ter ; that he does not appear to know anything about 
the holdings or anything about the estate, and that he 
receives a salary of £4 a year. Is the same man 
bailiff still ? — He is. 

7954. Well, the passage I have referred to is from 
Mr. Murphy’s report, taken from the tenants them- 
selves, and printed in 1880. 

7955. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — On the occasion of our 
visit we were told by the schoolmaster that there was 
no use in our going to the bailiff, as he knew nothing 
about the estate. 
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Robert M‘Dowell sworn and examined. 


7956. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — D o you know as 
a matter of fact whether the school is there at all or 
not at present ? — The school is there. 

7957. How do you know 7 — By returns from the 
master. 

7958. Have you ever asked for the school roll ? — 
No. 

7959. Do you know there is not such a thing in the 
place. On our visit the schoolmaster, on being asked 
to give the names of the children, produced a roll 
which was only kept for a month last year, and for 
three weeks this year. With the help of his wife he 
wrote out a list of the children at present attending. 
Has anybody from the Commission ers ever visited the 
place as far as you are aware of ? — No. 

7960. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — T he Commissioners in 
their report of 1885 say that there is accommodation 
in the school for four boarders, and in the report of 
the following year they say there is accommodation 
for no boarders. How do you account for that ? — The 
head master returns “no boarders,” but says three or 
four could be accommodated. 

7961. In the return I have here before me for 
1884-85 it is stated there is accommodation for four 
boarder's, while in that for 1885-86 there is a stroke 
which means that there is no accommodation for 
boarder's l — Please let me look at the return [produced]. 
Yes , I see it now this return indicates there are no 
boarders, though there is accommodation for them. I 
understand that to be the case. It is quite possible 
that such a thing got there by mistake, but I under- 
stand it to mean what I say. They might manage to 
accommodate three or four boarders, but really there 
is no boarding department in the school. The school 
is not a boarding school, although it might serve to 
accommodate three or four. 

7962. But was there any change in the accommoda- 
tion between the two successive year-s? — No. 

7963. How then do you account for the change in 
the report ? In one year the schoolmaster reports that 
lie can accommodate three or four boarders, and in the 
next year that he can accommodate none ? — There was 
no change in the accommodation. The returns have 
been practically the same for years. 

7964. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — D o you know that 
the schoolmaster is engaged in farming ? — I know he 
holds land. 

7965. Do you know that he makes no return of the 
number at the school except a calculation of the aver- 
age attendance, which may be imaginary or not? — 
There are no powers of inspection. 

7966. Do you not send an architect there and charge 
a guinea a year ? — Yes. 

7967. Professor Dougherty. — T he architect is sent 
there to inspect the fabric, and not the school ? — Yes. 
The head master sends returns about it. 

7968. Mr. Naish. — H ow about the school requi- 
sites? — The Commissioners supply requisites. 

7969. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — W hen was the 

ast supply sent? — In 1885. The head master was 
tiicn allowed to purchase all that was necessary in that 
way. - 

™ Mi ‘- Na J s h. — H ow do you know how much 
urchased? If he purchased school requisites do 
iT e . his sa,ai 7 t-No. The requisition 
•> ' as ™ at he wanted a dozen English histories, 
I™ b00ks > a Plaha Bibles, ink 

stites, and slate pencils, A-c. 

Dougu erty.— U pon that report or 
7070 w y ° U 1SSUed the ovde1 ’ Yes. 

I m,iC , ave / 0u ke P fc a c °py °f tbe order issued?— 
‘wny am not sure. 


'974. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— I see 


miscellaneous payments were only 7s. Id., but there 
is .£34 2s. for repairs, &e., which might mean any- 
thing. Did you ever ask the architect to let you 
know if there was really a school existing there or 
not? — If there was no school Mr, Mitchell would 
have reported that there was none. Mr. Mitchell 
was not asked to report upon the state of education 
in the school. 

7975. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — The Lord Justice does 
not mean the building itself, but the pupils receiving 
education? — I never did ask him about that. He 
does not go down to visit the school educationally. 

7976. Are you able to tell us how the schoolmaster 
determines the average attendance of pupils? — No. 

7977. When we went down there we found he did 
not keep the roll except in a very irregular man- 
ner? — 

7978. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — When asked to 
write out a list of the pupils attending the school he 
set off with nine Carters, and then came three more 
Cartel's. That is twelve out of the twenty-two pupils 
returned as attending. Then there is his own family 
representing three more, and a niece. That is sixteen 
out of twenty-two. William Carter, junior, appears 
to be one of the tenants upon the estate. 

7979. Professor Dougherty. — In point of fact, 
there is no inspection, and the Commissioners know 
nothing about the school as a school? — There are no 
powers. 

7980. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — There are powers 
of visitation by themselves and their deputies? — I 
think there are no powers. 

7981. Was there anything to prevent the school- 
master from sending up a school roll ? — No. 

' 7982. But it never occurred to them to inquire was 
there any such thing in existence? — No. 

7983. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — This is what is 
in the report of .1878 : — 

“ At present the Commissioners have no effectual means 
of ascertaining the general efficiency of a school. The re- 
turns furnished by the head masters contain statements of 
the subjects professedly taught in the several schools, toge- 
ther with any information of the efficiency or success with 
which these subjects are taught. An efficient head master 
may give a return of no value whatever as a test of real 
work. Only by actual examination can school work be 
adequately tested, and the Commissioners earnestly recom- 
mend that power should be given to them to employ, at a 
proper salary, an inspector, whose duty should comprise the 
periodical examination of the pupils in the several schools, 
and report the result to the Commissioners.” 

But that is not the first time. The report of the Com- 
mission of 1880 says — what I have read took place 
in 1875 — the Commissioners 
_ “ Ultimately resolved that it appearing desirable that a 
visitation of the Armagh, Cavan, Dungannon, Enniskillen, 
and Raphoe Royal Schools should take place, a visitor 
should, pursuant to powers given by Acts of Parliament to 
this Board, be appointed to visit the schools at the latter 
part of the year, if possible, and that if the Rev. T. T. 
Gray, f.t.c.d., will undertake the duties of Visitor 
(deputy), warrants. &c., be hereafter prepared for him, the 
secretary in the meantime to put himself’ in communication 
with Mr. Gray on this subject, and report the result to the 
Board.” 

Great advantages followed from that report. 

Mi - . M‘ Dowell . — These powers were of a judicial 
character, and not powers of inspection at all. Powers 
of inspection cannot be exercised. 

7984. Mr. Naish. — Have you been advised to that 
effect? — I cannot say that the opinion of counsel has 
been taken upon the point, but Mr. Stephens expressed 
an opinion in his letter. 

7985. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Carysfort school 
is vested in the Commissioners themselves. 

7986. Mr. Naish. — And it might therefore be 
presumed they might look after their own property, 


Nov. 6 , 188G. 

Robert 
M‘ Dowell. 
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and means of doing so was provided by statute ? 
There is the difficulty. The Commissioners have no 
powers of inspection. 

7987. Could you procure for us a copy of the order 
or minute of the Board in reference to the purchase of 
requisites for this school 1 — Yes. All the documents 
on the whole subject can be got. 

7988. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Well, please, 
let us have a return of the grants for school requisites 
and the vouchers upon which you made them for the 
past five years ? — Very well. 

7989. Mr. Guinness reported in 1885 in favour of 
£10 being allowed to a man named Clancy to 
complete the roof upon an outhouse. Do you 
remember that being brought before the Com- 
missioners 1 — I cannot say I do, there are so many 
matters brought before the Commissioners. 

7990. Have you ever thought of advertising the 
shooting 1 ? Doyouhappentoknowthat for 40s. a year GOO 
acres of the best shooting in the county Wicklow has 
been let 1 — The Commissioners never made any com- 
munication upon the subject. 

7991. Are you aware as regards this lime allowance, 
if the Commissioners have ever considered the ex- 
pediency of continuing it ? — No. 

7992. Are you aware the agent over the property 
considers this lime allowance a reduction off the fair 
rental. Was it ever taken into consideration ? — I do 
not know. 

7993. The rental remains the same and the 
allowance is continual? — Yes. The reports of 1880 
are not much considered in 1885 and 1886. It would 


funds to apply to purposes of inspection. It is not 
at all easy to get sanction to expenditure. 

8004. If the money spent upon superphosphate and 
etc., had been laid out in paying for inspections, any. 
one who attempted to surcharge it would not have an 
easy task. 

[Witness here read documents containing details as 
to expenditure on Banagher and other schools, and 
afterwards handed in the papers.] 

8005. In the case of Monaghan you allowed some 
people in the neighbourhood to carry on the school? 
—Yes. 

8006. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I believe £500 
was spent on the school? — Yes. 

8007. I hope you would not allow them to spend 
£500 and then that it should afterwards turn out that 
the title was bad. However, _we will do the best for 
them now. You were paying the caretaker twice 
what he was getting before and the premises were 
getting into dilapidation. When an indignation 
meeting was held a committee of the inhabitants was 
appointed, and the premises were let to them after 
telling them there was no title. They have expended 
£500 upon these premises, and a most efficient 
school was established there? — Of course I saw 
the Commissioners’ report as regard the school. They 
had not a penny. There was not a penny which 
could be applied to the purpose of sending anyone 
down. 

8008. Dr. Traill. — Why could not one of the 
Commissioners pay 4s. 4 d. out of his own pocket?— 
I only want to point out the kind of position we 


never be dreamed of to bring the 1880 report now 
before the Board. 

7994. Who notes the allowance upon the vouchers ? 
— The agent. 

7995. You intrust the whole management of the 
estate to the agent, Mr. Guinness? — Yes. 

7996. There is a voucher in 1884 for Terry Clancy 
for £6 6s. “By manure, etc., £6 19s. ; allowed, 
£6 6s.” That is the whole of the voucher?— It was 
examined by the agent. 

7997. This “etc.” might cover everything in a 
general shop in a country town, as I suppose this is. 
And the man for whom the allowance is made has a 
holding, the poor law valuation of which is £35, 
and the rent £29. He was allowed £10 for slates 
and rafters for the roof of an outhouse only half of 
which is completed, the other half being under thatch. 

7998. Dr. Traill. — I suppose that the money not 
bein" laid out in education in any practical way it is 
considered that the tenants may as well get it as any- 
one else ? — It is not laid out in education. 

7999. Have you tried to make out its origin ? — We 
have. 

8000. It would be a good idea to ask for the 
particulars of that account. If the shopkeepers’ books 
were examined it could easily be seen how much was 
paid for manure and how much for family supplies, if 
family supplies were included. 

8001. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — My impression of the 
schoolmaster is that he is a most respectable man, and 
under proper supervision would probably be an 
e hcient master. But when no inspector ever goes near 
the school he is left without any stimulus to keep a 
roll, or to observe fixed school hours, or to give regular 
teaching. He had the roll book there and it was 
evident that he had made at first some effort to keep 
it, but finding, apparently, that no one ever took the 
slightest interest in the concern he gradually dropped 
it ? — There was no power of inspection. 

8002. Lord J ustice FitzG ibbon. — In this you acted 
upon the dissenting opinion of one member who 
happened to be the only English lawyer upon the 
Commission. You resolved in doing nothing upon 
the dissenting opinion of Mr. Stephens as against all 
the other members ? — I do not think it was. 

8003. They did appoint Mr. Gray to visit the 
Royal Schools after a little pressure ?— There were no 


were in. 

8009. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — As to Banagher, 
I see a guinea a year and expenses paid to an architect 
for going down there? — Yes. 

8010. At Banagher we saw that some slates had 
been off the roof for some time. It would not have 
taken 5s. to repair, but it was not repaired and the 
wet was coming down very seriously and injuring the 
fabric. Was that reported ? — It might not have been 
in that state when the architect was there. 

8011. It was in that state when the architect was 
there. What steps were taken to get those slates put 

on ? I suppose it was not done owing to the state of 

the accounts of the school. 

8012. But the state of the accounts of the school 
permitted an architect at a charge of one guinea and 
his expenses to be sent down to report ? — The architect 
has a fixed salary. 

8013. That is not the point. We are not discus- 
sing the architect’s fees, but how it was that no steps 
were taken to keep out the rain 1 — The school has no 
funds. 

8014. Professor Dougherty.— But you charge the 
architect’s fees ?— Allow me to explain. The architect 
receives £84 a year, and this sum is allocated and 
charged against the account of each school. 

8015. Dr. Traill. — But what is the good ot 

charging it against a school if the school cannot 
pay it. The amount the architect received for this 
school would have repaired the damage we observed 
three times over?— It was charged pro rata. Ihc 
Boai-d cannot revise the scale. , 

8016. But what is the benefit of charging it against 
a school which cannot pay?— It certainly increases 


1 8017. I. ord Justice FitzGibbon.— According to the 

•eport of 1885 you expended upon the Banagher 
Royal School £100 for the teachers; £14 Ioj. 
•epairs, &c. ; £59 4s. for rent, taxes, &c. ; and son 
other items bringing the total expenditure u l> 
£212. There was then a balance of £llo is. i • 
Now, out of this £14 15s. how is it that the 5s. ne» 
lary to repair the dunam . which . ^ d°mg 
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3019 Dr. Tbaill.— £1 spent then would do more 
than ilO now. £10 now would not overtake 
fir mischief- Although the school was in debt, the 
architect was sent down. Owing to the school being 
• ( | e bb this trifling damage was not repaired !— But 
von say we should have increased the debt more. 

‘ 3020 It would have been cheaper not to have sent 
the architect at all, and have allowed the master to 
have done the work himself. 


8021. Lord Justice FitzGibbox. — I believe as the Me. o, isse. 
Commissioners are tenants from year to year they will Robert 
probably be held answerable for any damages which AI'Dowell. 
may come to the premises ? — Yes, of course. The 
difficulty is all for the want of a few pounds. 

8022. The Commissioners have up to the present 
laid out very large sums upon the school, and yet it 
seemed that after all this enormous expense the fabric 
was in imminent danger of going to ruin. 


RAPHOE ROYAL SCHOOL. 


The Rev. Edward Maguire sworn and examined. 


8023. Mr. Naisii.— I believe you are here repre- 
senting the Catholic inhabitants of the county 
Donegal l—I am, and am here to give evidence to show 
the educational wants of the Catholics in that county. 

8024. You are a Catholic clergymen of the diocese 
of Raphoe. and are at present a Professor in Maynooth 
College 1 !— Yes. 

8025. You have been President of a Catholic 
seminary in Donegal ?— I have, in the town of Letter- 
kenny, which is about ten miles from Raphoe. 

8026. How long were you there? — From 1879 to 


1883. 

8027. What was the number of boys attending 
during that time 7— The attendance was about forty. 
I »ive the maximum number. 

°S028. Was it a boarding school as well as a day 
school ?— It was originally intended to be a boarding 
school to a limited extent. But the premises, it was 
found, were not suitable. I tried it as a boarding 
school for a time — six or seven months — and during 
that time five or six boarders were in it. 

8029. Practically, however, the school was carried 


on as a day school?— Yes. 

8030. Would you tell us what number of boys were 
in attendance as day boys? — In the first year the 
attendance was thirty -eight — a little more than the 
average for the whole year. 

8031. Did this number include the boys in 
Letterkenny ? — Yes. 

8032. How many boys of Letterkenny or from your 
immediate vicinity came to the school? — I could not say. 

8033. Could you give us an approximate estimate ? 
— I should say six. 

8034. That is only six of the boys in attendance 
belonged to Letterkenny? — Yes. In some years there 
were less. Last year, I have heard there was 
not even one. 

8035. Rev Dr. Molloy. — The majority of the boys 
then lodged in Letterkenny ? — Yes. 

8036. Professor Dougherty. — They were all from 
the Diocese of Raphoe? — Yes. 

8037. Mr. Naish. — What was the attendance in 
the next year? — The attendance in the next year was 
forty -two. That was the largest at any period of the 
year. The average that year was only forty. The 
former figure is got by counting them all. In 

1881- 82 the attendance was thirty nine, and in 

1882- 83 it was forty-one. 

8038. Dr. Traill. — If one boy went away and 
“S* came > you would count them both ? — Yes. 

Mr. Naisii. — Who succeeded you ? — Father 
M'Cafferty. J 

8040. Is he the present president? — No, he had no 
sru , at tiinR ^ become president. 

6041. Who is the present president? — Rev. Mr. 
Ll «n?o n ’-cJ 11S assistant for three years. 

4^. Rave you any knowledge what are the number 
at present in attendance ?— I have ascertained there 
are nineteen. 

8043. It has fallen off from vdiat you have told us ! 
es, le former president has only recently left. 
The number now must not be regarded as the typical 
aicrage attendance. The fact of the head master 
being changed, and of the school not opening at the re- 
gu ai ime, las told against the attendance. The school 


in fact has not been got properly under weigh for the Rev. Edward 
current academic year yet. Eight or nine have gone Maguire 
to the neighbouring college in Derry and other places. 

These would have attended the school if it had been 
in its normal state. 

8044. What was the course of instruction when you 
were there? — It included English, Mathematics, and 
Modem Languages, French at all times, and Italian 
only for one year. Irish was also taught while I was 
there. 

8045. What classics were taught? — Under the 
Intermediate programme the course for the three grades 
was taught fully. 

8046. What fees were paid by the boys? — £ 5 or £G, 
according as the boy was in his first year or more ad- 
vanced, up to the time I went there. Afterwards the 
fees were reduced to £5 all round. In some cases 
there was no charge at all. 

8047. Besides the fees, what other endowment had 
the school? — As an encouragement to the boys I 
succeeded in inducing some local gentlemen to subscribe 
to exhibitions. In one year, for these small exhibitions, 
there were fifteen or sixteen candidates, of whom one 
subsequently became an exhibitioner at the Interme- 
diate Education Commissioners’ examinations. 

8048. What was the amount subscribed? — £20 
was given by one gentleman. The other amounts were 
smaller, and the subscriptions precarious. 

8Q49. In addition to that you had results fees ? — 

Yes, we had very large results fees. In one year I 
had twenty-one passed. Four of these were prizemen, 
and the fees amounted to £111 10s. 

8050. Was that the largest amount? — It was 
very much the largest amount received. In the 
year following the school was again pretty successful. 

8051. With the exception of Letterkenny, is there 
any other Catholic school for Intermediate education 
in the diocese ? — There is a school at Ballysliannon. 

8052. Is the teacher a layman?— Yes. 

8053. Does he take in boarders ? — He takes in three 
or four. He has now a National school. The atten- 
dance reached twenty-two or twenty-four pupils in one 
year at his classical establishment before he took charge 
of the primary school. 

8054. Is the education that he gives superior to the 
education generally given in National schools ? — He 
has the National Board programme in the school, but 
in his house he has some boys ; not more than six. 

8055. And what does he teach them? — Classics 
upon the old lines, not under the Intermediate. There 
are always a number of boys in the diocese who, not 
having boarding schools near, go away to regular 
seminaries. 

8056. When you were at the seminary at Letter- 
kenny, how many persons were engaged in teaching ? 

— Two, and sometimes three. 

8057. In any one year? — Yes. 

8058. Were they all clergymen? — No; two clergy- 
men. The National schoolmaster was engaged for two 
hours every evening in teaching junior mathematics. 

I taught the senior mathematics. 

8059. Could you tell us what the pupils were ulti- 
mately intended to be ? — A great many were intended 
for the Church. Others were intended for the various 
professions. One of the pupils, whom I instructed there, 
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is just about to be called to the Bar ; one is already a 
solicitor ; two ai’e solicitors’ apprentices ; one at least 
is a doctor ; and a few are studying medicine. 

8060. Did many students go from the seminary to 
Maynooth ? — Yes. 

8061. I believe, as a matter of fact, that the present 
Raphoe Royal school is situated in a district mainly 
Presbyterian? — Yes, and a wealthy section of Presby- 
terians, too. 

8062. In regard to that matter, I would like to know 
what claims the Catholics of Donegal make in re- 
ference to the endowment of Raphoe ? — Before leaving 
the school I would like to say a few words as to the 
passes of the pupils at the Intermediate examinations. 
These passes have been always very large and compare 
favourably with the passes from other Intermediate 
schools. In the first year I was there, there were 
twenty-one passes and four prizemen ; in the second 
year there were twenty-three passes, four exhibitioners, 
and three prizemen. In the third year there were four- 
teen Intermediate passes only, but there were also two 
University passes and eight prizemen ; in the fourth 
year there were twenty-one passes, one exhibitioner, 
and six prizemen. 

8063. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — The prizemen appear to 
bear a very large proportion to the passmen, and a large 
proportion to the pupils attending the school ? — Yes. 
There were several average boys besides, who were 
thus debarred from presenting themselves at the In- 
termediate examinations at all. 

8064. Dr. Traill. — How many boys used to go to 
Maynooth each year? — One year as many as five went 
to Maynooth. Three or four, as a rule, went every year. 

8065. Mr. Naish. — Did many non-Catholics attend 
the school? — There were eight non-Catholics during 
the time I was there. 

8066. Professor Dougherty. — Were the non-Catho- 
lics Protestant Episcopalians or Presbyterians ? — Two 
of my exhibitioners were Presbyterians. Indeed they 
were nearly the only Presbyterians attending the 
school, but I am not absolutely certain of that. The 
majority of the non-Catholics were Episcopalians. 

8067. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — You observed the Con- 
science Clause of the Intermediate Board ?- — Oh, yes. 
In reference to the site of Raphoe school, it will be 
seen that the original design of the Charter was to 
establish a school in or near the town of Donegal. 
The Charter is from Charles I., and is dated December 
15th, 1627. It authorizes and provides for the founda- 
tion of a free school in or near the town of Donegal. 

8068. Tire estate is in the neighbourhood of Donegal ? 
— Yes ; it is not certain whether a school was ever 
actually built in Donegal. Doubt is expressed on the 
subject as to whether a school was ever actually built in 
or near Donegal, but it is a significant fact that it was 
not for thirty-five years after the granting of the 
Charter, and after the Restoration that in 1662 per- 
mission was obtained by Act of Parliament to transfer 
the school to Raphoe. That would appear to imply 
that there may at least have been a temporary establish- 
ment in Donegal, and that it was subsequently trans- 
ferred to Raphoe. Now the lands are in the vicinity 
of Donegal and are separated altogether from the 
district where the present school stands by a huge 
range of mountains. What influence succeeded in 
having the school built upon the outskirts of the Pro- 
testant Bishop’s demesne it is impossible to say. 
Certainly the mere fact of the school being where it is 
does not, in the interests of the non-Catholic inhabi- 
tants of the district, establish a prescriptive right to 
the school and its revenues. 

8069. Dr - . Traill. — Does the Charter say anything 
about the education of the children of settlers ? — That 
would be in favour of my contention. The Charter 
says it is for the purpose of “ reclaiming the people 
from Romish superstition.” 

807 0. Would the school not appear to have followed 
the settlers to Raphoe ? — I would think it was not 
for the settlers. The Charter says it was established 
to reclaim the people from Romish superstition. I 


would refer you to the report of the Endowed School 
Commissioners, 1858. 

8071. Mr. Naish.— It states that the Commis- 
sioners were unable to ascertain whether the school" 
was ever erected near the town of Donegal? 

Witness . — They were unable to ascertain the fact 
whether the school was ever built near Donegal. The 
second point I would like to mention is that the pro- 
perty consists of the confiscated estates of Catholics 
and the original design was to have the school in the 
centre of some Catholic district, and it was intended 
for boys of that persuasion. 

8072. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Is the word “super- 
stition ” in the Charter ? — Yes. 

8073. Dr. Traill. — I cannot find the Charter in 
the report? 

8074. Professor Dougherty. — There are letters 
patent from King James in which it is stated that 
it was a school for the increase of learning and good 
manners ? — That is only an Order in Council, and, of 
course, the “good manners” were intended for the 
Irish natives. 

8075. You mean the Charter of King Charles? 

The school was not founded for fifty years after the 
Order in Council. The Charter came long after that. 

8076. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — You consider there is a 
want felt for a good Catholic Intermediate school in 
the county Donegal ? — I would distinguish between 
a day school and a boarding school. Perhaps we had 
better pass to that. 

8077. Do you consider there is a want for a 
boarding school for Catholics in the county Donegal? 
— I do. I would distinguish between the site of a 
boarding school and the site of a day school. Rev. 
Mr. Steele stated there were no materials for a day 
school in Raphoe. 

8078. Professor Dougherty. — That was in 1856. 
Does that describe the actual state of affairs now? — 
What he stated then in reference to Raphoe, viz., that 
there were no materials for a permanent day school 
there, applies at present not only to Raphoe but to any 
small town in the county. The attendance at a day 
school in a small town is very precarious and fluctuat- 
ing. Day schools are never largely supported iu 
small towns. 

8079. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Well, as to boarding 
schools? — As to boarding schools, where they are 
situated is no great matter, provided that if they are 
Catholic they are so near the bishop of the diocese, 
that he may visit them without inconvenience. 

8080. What locality would you suggest in the 
county Donegal as the best site for a boarding school? 
- — Letterkenny. 

8081. An d what as the best site for an Inter- 
mediate day school ? — Either Letterkenny or Donegal. 
There would be very little difference. 

8082. Would it be a convenient arrangement from 
your point of view to select a locality which, while it 
was most favourable for a boarding school, was at the 
same time at least equallyfavourable for a day school?— 
I would incline to the opinion that a large number of 
boys of the locality would never attend as day boys per- 
manently in any place, whether the school was a 
boarding and day school or a day school only. 

8083. But you mention that boys came to Letter- 
kenny to your school? — Yes, but I stated that last 
year there was not a single boy attending from the 
town, and only one or two from the disti’ict. 

8084. Is Letterkenny a favourable place ? — It was 

always an educational centre. . 

8085. Dr. Traill.— Itis larger than Raphoe?— It is. 

8086. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Is it nearer to the 
Catholic population ? — Yes. 

8087. Mr. Naish.— How far is it from Letterkenny 

to Londonderry ?— By rail it is twenty-six miles, but 
by road it is only sixteen Irish miles. 

8088. You are aware that there is a large Catholic 
school built there to accommodate more than clou e 
the number of boys who are in it. It is not » 
filled? — There has always been a classical schoo i 
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the diocese of Raplioe, and there will always be one 
there whatever subsidy we may receive from the funds 
on which we think we have so strong a claim. 

8089. I am speaking about a Catholic boarding 
i 00 j { J think the number who attended the school 

Letter kenny would justify the establishment of a 

boarding school. I had one year as many as forty-two 
attending some time or other. Any year the average 
was thirty-six or thirty-seven. 

8090. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Had you boarders in 
Letterkenny ?— No, except in the limited way already 

What fees do you consider should be charged 
to boarders?— I should not like that boys would be 
charged more than £20 or £22 a year. 

8092. Do you know of any diocesan seminary 
where the pension for boarders is so low as £22 1—1 
am not aware of any. 

8093. What did it cost the boys who went to your 
school and who lived at lodgings in the town 1 — There 
were boys whose board and lodging, excluding school 
fees, did not cost £20 a year. I myself have taken 
lodgings for boys which did not cost them £5 a 
quarter — that is an academical quarter. 

8094. Do you contemplate supporting the boys 
upon tliese fees ?— I would in the event of getting a 
school endowment. 

8095. Well, without a school endowment what 
pension would be necessary 1— £2G or £28 a year. 

8Q96. Dr. Traill. — To cover all 1 — Yes. 

8097. I suppose about £20 for board, and £6 for 
education? — Yes. The amount of the average fees 
paid in the school when I was there was £4. Some 
of the pupils paid only £3. 

8098. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Wliat was the average 
sum subscribed each year for exhibitions ? — 1 think 
the average was about £30 a year. It varied. 

8099. If the school had a modeiate endowment, 
you think it likely the number of pupils would be 
increased? — Oh, certainly. If the school was con- 
ducted as a successful boarding school, very many 
pupils would go there. Many parents object to their 
boys being lodging in the town, and this kept many 


8100. Did you find that small sum of £30 a year 
a stimulus to the advancement of education ? — I found 
it was a very great stimulus. I may mention a case 
hi which there were fifteen or sixteen applicants, and 
we were only able to retain ten at the school. One 
at least of these became an exhibitioner under 
the Intermediate Board. According to the last 
census, the whole population of the county Donegal 
was 206,035, of these 157,608 were Catholics — some- 
thing over three-fourths of the whole. 

8101. Do you think there is a considerable number 
of Catholic boys in Donegal who are lit to get inter- 
mediate education, and who are anxious to get it, and 
yet cannot get it?— lam quite certain there are a con- 
siderable number of Catholic boys in the county if 
they were only looked for, fit and anxious to receive 
intermediate education, but from the want of a small 
endowment they are now practically prevented from 
getting it. 

8102. Many of them ? — Yes, for the want of even 
a small endowment. 

8103. Dr. Traill. — Are these boys getting National 
school education? — Yes. 

8104. There are Christian Brothers’ schools also I 
suppose in the county? — None. Both Catholics and 
non-Catholics have some excellent primary schools. 

8105. What number of Roman Catholic boys are 
there in the county with sufficient ability to push for- 
ward ?— I have no idea. 

8106. You put no faith in pushing forward boys of 
no ability ? — No. 

8107. Then roughly, how many do you think 
would come each year out of the National schools in 
the county fit for intermediate education ? — I should 
say about forty Catholic boys each year, at least. 


8108. Professor Dougherty. — Are you acquainted Kou. g, me. 

with the existing pi-ovision in the county for Catholic Eev Edwartl 
education ? — In that district I am. Maguire. 

8109. Do you know anything of the other diocesan 
seminaries? — Yes. 

8110. Are they full or anything like full ?— During 
the past few years, owing to the depression which pre- 
vailed, they' were not full. 

8111. You think that is the result of a temporary 
depression? — Yes, I think certainly that the depression 
told upon the attendance at the schools. 

8112. You would be in favour of erecting an 
additional seminary in the Raplioe diocese ? — I would 
be in favour of utilizing the existing seminary for 
general purposes. The Raplioe school is not necessary 
for the Protestants of the county. 

8113. You propose that the school buildings at 
Raphoe should be transferred to the Catholics? — Yes. 

8114. Dr. Traill. — I think you said the district 
was a non-Catholic one ? — Yes ; but I also said it was 
very little matter where a boarding school was situated. 

The district is not the most favourable one for the 
establishment of a Catholic boarding school, but seeing 
the buildings there, and seeing they have not been 
sufficiently utilized in the past, as their history dis- 
closes, I think handing them over in the manner I 
have stated is the only way to extend their usefulness 
and secure the existence of the school as a fair average 
school. If it is given to us we will have numbers 
enough to support it. The number of Catholics at 
any time attending the school has not been over three. 

8115. Professor Dougherty. — A large body of 
evidence has been given in favour of the school being 
used as a non-Catholic boarding or day school? — As I 
read the evidence it appeared we have the best case. 

8116. But you are aware they have actually gone 
into the matter calculating the number of pupils from 
each congregation ? — It is surprising that in former 
times all these numerous pupils who they say will 
attend, have not attended. 

8117. You are aware that the Royal schools have 
been considered as Church of Ireland, or Episcopalian 
schools, and have been regarded mainly as training 
schools for Trinity College, and Presbyterians have 
fought rather shy of them ? —The first statement is 
very true, the second I do not fully endorse. These 
schools are, however, kept up by the rents paid by the 
Catholics, and one of the objects for which they were 
founded, I understand, was to reclaim them from 
superstition. I am not able to quote the exact words. 

8118. “ Learning and piety ” are the words. There 
is nothing about “superstition”? — Not in the Order 
in Council. But “ piety ” in the context means the 
State religion, which Catholics 'were to be taught. 

Taking that into consideration, I think the Episcopa- 
lians have not any prescriptive or exclusive claim at 
all. One of their contentions indeed is that the Royal 
schools are not exclusive. 

8119. I agree with you that they have not an 
exclusive right ; bub with regard to the transfer of 
the buildings, do you think that the value of the 
buildings would represent the Catholics’ share of the 
endowment ? — I think not. I think £200 a year in 
addition to the buildings would represent the Catholic 
claims. 

8120. Are you aware the net income is £190 a 
y ear? — No. I understood the net income was not 
under £400 a year. 

Rev. Dr. Molloy. — The receipts last year were 
£400. 

Professor Dougherty. — Yes ; but I am talking of 
the net income. 

Mr. Naisii. — The amount laid out on the school 
was £230. Some money was laid out on the school 
at Dunwilly. The rents are very badly paid. 

Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I see deductions for the agents’ 
and bailiffs’ fees, £90, and for poor rate and tithe 
rentcharge, £65. 

8121. Professor Dougherty.- -The rental is £500, 
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and there are large outgoings which would leave the 
net income about .£190 a year? — I understood it was 
over £400. 

8122. And from that agent’s fees, poor rates, and 
tithes have to be deducted which, I suppose, would 
leave the net income about £190 a year. 

Witness . — I understood it was very much over that. 

8123. Mr. Naish (to witness). — Is the number of 
non-Catholic schools in the district very large ? — They 
have so many splendid schools it is a pity to have 
this one wasted. 

8124. Professor Dougherty. — Do you propose to 
take the school buildings and the whole endowment? 
— I would not interfere with the present teacher — 
he is a scholarly man, and an estimable man. 

8125. But subject to his life interest? — The school 
not being an efficient day school ought to be given 
to some other corporate body. 

8126. Do you then claim the whole of the endow- 
ment? — Not the whole; one half of the endowment 
in addition to the buildings. 

8127. I suppose the same principle would apply to ' 
the endowments of the other Royal schools ? — I think 
there is a distinction betweeen Raplioe and other 
Royal schools. It is explicitly stated in the report 
that no claim for patronage had ever been put forward 
by any Protestant Bishop. The fact that the ten- 
antry are Catholics, affords ground also for distinction. 
Whether the non-existence of Episcopal patronage 
is a ground for distinction or not, I think the endow- 
ment should be applied to the educational wants of 
the county. I think the educational wants of the 
county are very great. It is a very poor county. 

8128. Having regard to the circumstances of the 
inhabitants of the county, do you consider Inter- 
mediate education is their most pressing want? - No, 
not its most pressing want, but it is the only one I 
am looking to at present. 

8129. Dr. Traill.— Which would you have, day 
boys or boarders mainly at Raphoe ? — Boarders mainly. 

8130. Then the place would only be supported by 
Catholic boarders ? — I would not oblige all coming to 
the place to be boarders. 

8131. It would become a Catholic seminary ex- 
clusively ? — Yes, for all practical purposes. I would 
not object to non-Catholics. Neither would I make 
it exclusively a boarding school. 

8132. From your experience of a school of the sort, 
do you anticipate many Protestants would attend ?- — 
There were eight Protestant boys in my school in 
Letterkenny. 

8133. Yes, but never attending simultaneously. 
Now, in Raphoe, how many Protestant boys do you 
think you would average ? — I have not the least idea. 

I am certain that in every case the number of Pro- 
testant boys attending Catholic schools is larger than 
the number of Catholic boys attending Protestant 
schools. 

8134. Your argument founded upon Catholic con- 
fiscated estates, I do not exactly understand ? — Those 
estates all belonged to Catholics originally. 

81 35. Are they in the hands of Catholics still. I 
do not quite understand'! — These estates were the 
property of Catholics originally, but when the feudal 
lords and vassals were dispossessed, the lands were 
confiscated by the Crown. 

8136. But the tenants were not affected in anyway 
by that. Is your theory that the money paid by ten- 
ants to any proprietor should be expended in 
accordance with the religious views of those tenants ? 
— I think the interests of the tenants should be looked 
to. Something should be done in that way out of 
the rents paid. 

8137. Do you place all landlords in the same 
position ? — Yes ; but it would be difficult to make all 
landlords amenable. If I would make any distinction, 

I think a society or a corporate body of trustees should 
be more generous and liberal than an individual. 

8138. Are there any of the descendants of these 


Catholics whose estates were confiscated von 
your finger on. If you cannot put your fin ^ p,rt 
those persons, or their representatives wlm T* 
claim, your argument is useless?—! have v "" 


able to find out any of the descendants Tt n °\ bee >> 
very difficult to go book to tie remote 


estates were confiscated, and trace their 
descendants. 


8139. In the confiscation argument, the onm;. „ 
the descendants of the former owners ou«ht toT* ° 
garded. It seems they cannot be tracerf t* De 


, , ■ they cannot be traced! R ' n 

tel V , “tkcir opimorn, » ou ™2 


now?— The argument is: how did the s 


by their revenues ? Their revenues are derived ft" 16 
the confiscated estates of Catholics. The tenants now 
are Catholics. 1 


8140. But the tenants are not to be c« 
for tic origiml owners 1— -The two rights „ ,„ ifc 
distinct. Neither can be lost sight of entirely 
814L Would the original proprietor be bound to 
provide this school for the educational wants of the 
people?— I think the matter is somewhat different 
now, but as I stated even the original proprietor 
could hardly overlook entirely the educational wants 
of their tenantry. 


8142. They are now more in the way of public 
trustees ? — Yes. 


8143. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Do you know the nei"h- 
bourhood of Raphoe? — I am very little acquainted 


8144. Have you made any estimate as to the value 
of the school premises ? — I have not. I have no idea 
of them at all. It has been in evidence that often 
forty boys attended. Seeing that in modern times 
four is the average, I think it would not be an exor- 
bitant demand to ask for some small endowment to 
carry it on as a Catholic school, especially as close 
upon forty have been attending a Catholic school in 
the locality. 

8145. Dr. Traill. — If the Presbyterians supplied 
forty, do you consider they would have an equal 
claim ? — It is a well known fact that Presbyterians 
have not such an objection to Episcopalian schools as 
Catholics. Hence, the fewness of the pupils supplied 
by them to this Raphoe School in the past, diminishes 
very much the value of their estimate for the future. 

8146. Do you know that evidence has been given 
that a large number of non-Catholics will attend. 
Have not the people living on the spot a primary 
claim ? — I think it is a mere experiment, and would 
not succeed. 

8147. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— You think if you get 
the buildings of the Royal school, you would be able 
to establish a boarding school attended by forty 
pupils? — Yes — a maximum of forty. 

8148. We have got evidence from the different 

Protestant denominations that if they got the school 
buildings and the school appliances they would be 
able to set up a school of forty pupils or more. They 
even gave us a list of the boys that would come. Now 
the practical question is — and I should be glad to get 
an answer on the point — assuming you were entitled 
to a share of the endowments, would you consider it 
advisable that the school buildings should be ap- 
portioned between you ? — I think one half of the 
school buildings would be for boarding purposes quite 
inadequate. . 

8149. Do you agree with me that it would not be 
desirable that you and the Protestant denominations 
should hold the buildings in common?— It would not 
be desirable to have them occupied at the same tune 
by Catholics and Protestants. 

8150. Then, the question arises : If one party is to 
get the buildings, and the other is to get money in 
lieu of the buildings, what annual value would you 
put upon the buildings and site ? — I could not es - 
mate the value of the buildings and site. 

8151. What would they be worth to you'— wei, 
I suppose £80 or £100 a year. 
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0159 And, I suppose, .£100 a year would be a 
reasonable rent to be put upon them if they were given 
to the Protestants ! —I think the same estimate should 
hold for both sides. 

8153 Dr. Traill.— Would not the money be of 
more use to you 1— We could have a much more 
desirable locality, but the buildings are there. 

8154. Have you not Letterkenny ! — There are not 

good buildings there. 

6 8155 Professor Dougherty. — Do you think you 
would have a large attendance of non-Catholics boys 
at Raphoe 1-No. That is, judging by the past. 

8156. Do you think there is any necessity lor more 
facilities for female education in the county !— We 
would not undertake to provide at Raphoe for females ; 
only boys would be admitted. 

8157. Mr. Naish. — Are there female schools in the 
vicinity! — There are two convent schools. One is a 
very good boarding convent school at Letterkenny. 
The other convent school is at Ballyshannon. 

8158. Professor Dougherty. — What number in 
your school had fees remitted when you were master ! — 
I think one-fifth or one-sixth had the fees remitted fully. 

8159. And how many more had the fees partly 

remitted !— Three or four had the fees reduced to 10s. 
a quarter. _ . . 

8160 . Rev. Dr. Molloy. — I f you were in a position 
to receive free boys you would have a much larger 
number!— A much greater number. 

8161. Professor Dougherty. — Could you tell how 
many came from the neighbourhood of other diocesan 
schools!— I think none of them came from the neigh- 


bourhood of other Intermediate schools with the ex- 
ception of two or three. There is no Catholic Inter- 
mediate school nearer than Deny. A few came from 
Ballyshannon, and one from the Diocese of Clogher. 
He was not near the Diocesan school. 

8162. Would you propose to make arrangements in 
Raphoe for the education of Protestants as well as 
Catholics ! — I think it would be entirely incompatible 
with the giving of sound instruction to the great mass 
of the boys, and also with the smallness of the endow- 
ment, to set apart accommodation for Protestants boys. 
I think it could not be done. 

8163. Then there would be no provision for Pro- 
testant boys 1 — I would give them a proportion of the 
endowment, settled upon one of two standards — 
either the census of the county or the number of boys 
who have in past years been attending Intermediate 
schools. 

8164. Dr. Traill. — According to the census most 
of the Catholic boys have been paid for already in 
National schools by the State ! — The census is a fair 
standard for estimating the claims of the different 
denominations to educational grants. 

8165. Would you take the National Board endow- 
ments, and add them to the Intermediate, and then 
divide them 1 — All National endowments ! 

8166. I mean if one portion of the population rise 
the National endowments and the other the Inter- 
mediate endowments, is it not fair, if a division is 
being.made, that they should be first joined together 
and then divided ; otherwise if only one set of endow- 
ments is divided the State will be paying its money 
twice over for the education of the same people ! — The 
National Board endowments are used by both sides. 

8167. You have no objection to adding the National 
giants to the Intermediate grants, and then dividing 
them according to population !— I would take the 
f a -Board grants and give them to all who wished 

to avail themselves of them. None could have any 
0 jection to have them doled out according to their 
men s. There would be a greater difficulty about the 
Intermediate grants. The Intermediate Education 
oard pays by Results, independently of the question 
0 religion. In the redistribution of the Royal 
c ool endowments, the religious census is the most 
equitable basis of allotment. I would divide them 
separately upon their own merits. 


8168. But the nine-tenths of the National grants go 
to Catholics ? — That is not our fault. 

8169. The National Board grants are more likely 
to go according to population than the other 1 — They 
ax - e all people of the same standing. 

8170. That is, that the boys attending National 
schools are in the great majority, the same as the boys 
in the Intermediate! — Yes, in the great mass of cases. 

8171. But labourers’ and farmers’ sons do not go to 
Intermediate schools, with the exception of clever 
boys! — Yes, with the exception of clever boys. 

8172. Now, I ask you, should not the grants be 
added together before being divided! — We have no 
evidence that one section of the community do not use 
the National schools. 

8173. Would you be satisfied to divide the endow- 
ment in proportion to the number of boys who for the 
next generation would be likely to avail themselves of 
Intermediate education — that is in proportion to the 
number of boys of each denomination — I do not mean 
according to population, but according to the number 
of boys of each denomination likely to use Intermediate 
education! — Either that or the standards I have 
already mentioned. 

8174. Do you know that Presbyterian boys are ex- 
cluded from the Royal schools !— That is, I think, 
scarcely pi-ecise. 

.8175. Well, that is the evidence we got. Y ou would 
be satisfied, at all events, to divide the endowment on 
the probable number of each denomination who would 
require Intermediate education in the next generation 1 
— That might be a most fallacious standard. I would 
much prefer to ground my calculations upon the past 
than upon the future. 

8176. Would you be satisfied if we arrived at clear, 
true estimates of the probable number of boys who 
would in the next generation avail themselves of 
Intermediate education! — On this condition, that both 
Catholics and Protestants would agree that your basis 
was a sound and accurate basis. I would not approve 
of sending out men to explore the country and to try 
thus to make out a list of boys likely to avail them 
selves of a school if conducted in conformity with 
their religious convictions and sentiments, as appears 
to have been done in Raphoe. 

8177. Mr. Naish. — You would regard the school 
buildings as portion of the endowment ! — Yes, I 
think the buildings should be regarded as portion of the 
endowments. 

8178. Would it not be more convenient, as 
the Bishop is in Letterkenny and the school has 
always been in Letterkenny, that the school you pro- 
pose should be there also 1 — It might be more desir- 
able provided we got three fourths of the endow- 
ments. 

8179. Dr. Traill. — Or a share calculated upon the 
basis I have mentioned! — Yes, provided both sides 
would agree that it was a sound and accurate basis. 

8180. At any rate, I agree with you as to the 
return at Raphoe as to the future. I would not 
attach much importance to the result of such an 
investigation. 

8181. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — The Protestants of 
Donegal have been for centuries in possession of the 
endowments. The Catholics have never had any en- 
dowments. Therefore any calculation formed now 
upon the past would be misleading as to the probable 
number of Catholic boys who will in the future come 
up for Intermediate education ? — Yes, that is so. 

8182. Professor Dougherty. — By “Protestants” 
you mean members of the Church of Ireland or* 
Episcopalians. Presbyterians who form the greater 
part of the Protestant population of Ulster have been 
in the past as completely excluded from the educa- 
tional endowments as the Catholics themselves! 
— Up to the present moment I was not aware of that. 
I would point to the Rev. Mi-. Steele’s evidence 
before the Commission of 1856 as showing that 
Presbyterian boys did at that time avail themselves of 


Rev. Edward 
Maguire. 
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the advantages of the Raphoe School, and it was then 
in a flourishing state. 

8183. That was very long ago. You do not sup- 
pose that schools, the head masters of which were 
members of the Episcopal Church, which were train- 
ing schools for Trinity College, and managed by an 
almost exclusively Episcopalian Board commanded 
the confidence of the Presbyterians ? — I think the 
Presbyterians have not the strong objections Catholics 
have to attend a purely Episcopalian school. 

8184. You do not mean to say they had a fair share 
of the endowments ? — I do not. I think their claims 
are very strong in Donegal. 

8185. The logical conclusion from what you said 
that the Raphoe endowments should be restricted to 
the county Donegal is that the endowments of all the 
Royal Schools, founded by J ames T. in Ulster, should 
be confined to Ulster? — Yes, I think they should be 
confined to Ulster. I think, however, the claims of 
Donegal are stronger than those of any other county, 
for instance, Derry, because the schools there get endow- 
ments from various companies and other bodies. We 
get nothing like that in Donegal. 

8186. Unfortunately Derry has lost its educational 
endowments — 300 acres originally given for a free 
school have disappeared, and nobody can trace them ? 
— There is Foyle College. 

8187. Dr. Traill. — Would you limit each school 
to its own county ? — I would not offer an opinion as 
to any county outside Donegal. 

8188. But if we came to the decision as regards the 
county Donegal, would it not be natural to follow the 
same principle elsewhere ? — It would be natural if 
elsewhere the numbers attending Intermediate schools 
are relatively so large, and if aid from public funds 
be needed so much, but it docs not follow apart from 
these two considerations. 

8189. You see King James speaks of Ulster and 
•.rives the selection of the sites of the schools to the 
Archbishop of Armagh — has he not jurisdiction over 
that province and has he not the patronage of the 
school ? — The Archbishop of Armagh never claimed 
any patronage with regard to Raphoe. 

8190. Rev. Dr. Molloy — I understand you wish 
to confine your expression of opinion to Raphoe and 
the county of Donegal ? — I do. 

8191. You do not wish to commit yourself to 
any opinion as regards the restriction of the 
Royal School endowments to the province of Ulster? 
— My experience would not enable me to go outside 
the county, but I would apply the same test to any 
other county that has a Royal school. 

8192. Professor Dougherty. — I certainly under- 
stood you to say the logical conclusion of your con- 
tention was that the endowments of the Royal Schools 
should be restricted to Ulster? — I said that the logical 
conclusion would be that they should be restricted to 
Ulster if the conditions were present, but I confined 
my own opinion to Raphoe. 

8193. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — You confined your ob- 
servations to Donegal ? — I wished to confine myself to 
one county and its wants. 

8194. How, is it the logical conclusion from that, 
that you would restrict the endowments of the other 
Royal Schools to Ulster? — I did not say that precisely. 

8195. Is it a logical conclusion from your statement 
that the endowments of the other Royal Schools 
should be confined to Ulster? Would it not 
rather be that they should be confined to the counties 
in which they are at present expended ? — That 
would be a matter for investigation, but not the 
necessary conclusion. 

8196. The conclusion that would follow logically, 
if your view were pressed, would be that the endow- 
ments of the other Royal Schools should be confined 
to the counties in which those schools are, and it 
would not be the logical conclusion that they should 
be extended to Ulster. 


8197. Dr. Traill. — Tell us what you consider the 
logical deduction yourself ? — I do not think either i 
a necessary conclusion from what I said. I w ish to 
confine my remarks to the one county and its wants 
and perhaps if my arguments were pressed they mivU 
tell to a large extent in favour of the other counties’ 

8198. Rev. Dr. Molloy.— Not in favour of the 
province of Ulster, except in so far as these counties 
are in the province? — They are in Ulster, nearly 
all, and all the schools are founded from the proceeds 
of Ulster confiscations. I think the wants of Donegal 
are greater than those of Tyrone or any other county 

8199. Di. Traill. — You mean the people of 
Donegal as a whole are more in want of Intermediate 
education than the people of Tyrone ? — Taking into 
consideration the two things, the circumstances of the 
people and the numbers they send forward to the 
Intermediate Education Examinations, their wants are 
greater than the wants of the people of Tyrone or 
of any other county. 

8200. — You would have a larger number for Inter- 
mediate education than any other county ? — That is 
not what I said. But taking into consideration the 
number you would get in Donegal and the circum- 
stances in which these people are, I think they 
require more to be assisted and have a stronger claim 
on the endowment than the people of any other county. 

8201. But you would not claim that Donegal wouid 
supply a larger number of boys for Intermediate 
education than Tyrone, Armagh, or Fermanagh?— I 
would not say that. 

8202. Professor Dougherty. — You know some- 
thing of the educational necessities of the province, 
and something of the educational necessities of your 
own people ? — I do. 

8203. Do you think there is a demand in Ulster 
for Intermediate education, sufficient to utilize the 
endowments of Ulster, if properly administered?—] 
am certain of that. Judging by the Intermediate 
education results lists and the pages of the college 
calendars, setting forth the names of the candidates at 
any competitive examination, whether Intermediate, 
Royal University, or any other place, Ulster holds a 
foremost place. 

8204. And you think that ,£4,000 a year would 
not be more than sufficient to meet the wants of 
Ulster alone, if more could be got for the rest of the 
country ? — It would not be enough. 

8205. 'Would it not be a frittering away of the en- 
dowment if it were spent on the rest of Ireland?— I 
think it would be small. 

8206. And the share of your denomination would 
be still smaller ? — It would, and I think our people in 
Leinster and Munster are better off and better able to 
educate their children than in Donegal. 

8207. In what respect? — In worldly substance. 

8208. There is a larger number of owners of 
property belonging to your church in the centre and 
southern counties ? — A much larger number than in 
Donegal. 

8209. I suppose Donegal is not a county of much 
mercantile wealth? — It is not. 

8210. And landlords are principally churchmen or 
Protestants ? — The landlords, as a rule, are Protest- 
ants. 

8211. Therefore, there is not a wealthy Catholic 
population in Donegal to assist your denomination?- 
There is not. 

8212. Is there anything else you wish to add ?- 
There is nothing else, except that I am deputed by 
the Catholic Bishop of Raphoe, Dr. Logue, to attend 
here and give evidence, and in the evidence I h ave 
given I represent the views of the bishop. 

8213. Mr. Naish. — When you say “represent, 
you would not tie the bishop down to everything •- 
Of course not. 

The Commission adjourned. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27th, 1886. kov.slmss; 

At the Office, 23, Nassau-street, Dublin. 

Present : — The Right Honorable Lord Justice FitzGibbon, Judicial Commissioner ; and the Rev. 

Gerald Molloy, d..d., d.sc., f.r.u.i. ; Anthony Traill, Esq., ll.d., m.d., f.t.c.d, ; and Professor 
Dougherty, m.a., Assistant Commissioners. 

The Secretary, Wm. Edward Ellis, Esq., ll.b., was in attendance. 


RAHENY AND COOLOCK SCHOOLS. 


William Benlham , j.p., sworn and examined. 


8214. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are at present 
a „ e nt over the Domvile estate and have charge of the 
estate papers ? — Yes. 

8215. Your attention has been called to the entry 
appearing in the Report of the Commission of 1858, as 
to a grant, dated 1819, of the site of Coolock School- 
house! — Yes. 

8216. Have you searched amongst the papers in 
your possession for the deed ? — I have, but I have been 
unable to find any trace of it. 

8217. Have you examined the rentals from 1819 to 

1855 1 The rentals are not consecutive, but no entry 

appears of payments made under this grant. 

8218. You produce a memorandum of agreement, 
dated 30tli July, 1858, between Sir C. C. W. Domvile 
and Rev. William Maconchy ? — I do. 

8219. Is there any entry of payment of rent under 
that agreement? — Yes ; it has been paid up to the pre- 
sent time by the representatives of Rev. W. Maconchy. 

8220. Do you know whether Sir 0. Domvile was a 
limited owner ? — He was a tenant for life. 

8221. When was he succeeded by the late Sir 
Compton Domvile? — In 1857. 

8222. You also wrote to Mr. Randle Peyton, solici- 
tor, who acted as agent at the date of the agreement 
and by whom it was prepared? — Yes, and got the 
following answer : — 

Rose Hill, Sligo, 

24 th day of November, 1886. 

Dear Sir, — I am sorry to say the circumstances con- 
nected with the letting of Coolock School-house in 1858, are 


not within my recollection, though probably a close search William 
amongst a mass of old papers would bring the matter to Bentbam, j.r. 
light. 

T expect to call on you by Friday next, or the following 
forenoon. — Yours truly, 

(Signed), R\ndlf, Peyton. 

Wm. Bentham, Esq. 

8223. Has Mr. Peyton since made search for a record 
of the old grant ? — Yes ; he called at my office and said 
he could find no trace of it. 

8224. Is there any one now who could reinstate the 
property in the school-house, as it was under the old 
grant ? — No ; on the death of the present baronet, the 
limitations will cease. Mrs. Poe, the sister of the 
present owner, will then come in for the property and 
could make good the title of the parish to the pre- 
mises. 

8225. This property has, I understand, recently 
passed through the hands of many successive baronets 1 
— Yes ; Sir Charles Compton Domvile was tenant for 
life, he died 10th July, 1884. On his death he was 
succeeded by his brother, Sir William Compton Dom- 
vile, who died on the 20th September in the same 
year. On his death the present baronet, Sir Compton 
Domvile succeeded. He is a lunatic, and a committee 
has been appointed in whom his property is vested. I 
act as agent for the committee. 


PUBLIC SITTING— MONDAY, MARCH 28th, 1887. 

NICHOLSON MEMORIAL SCHOOL, LISBURN. 

Present : — Anthony Traill, Esq., ll.d., m.d., f.t.c.d., and Professor Dougherty, m.a. 
Assistant Commissioners. 

The Assistant Secretary, N. D. Murphy, junr., was in attendance. 


Dr. Tkaill. — I shall state in a few words before we 
begin to examine any witnesses in this inquiry, the 
reason of our being here. You are aware that our 
Commission is empowered under the Act of Parlia- 
ment under which we sit, to inquire into all educa- 
tional endowments in Ireland, of every description, 
and we are given very ample powers to deal with 
these, either to correct abuses that have crept in in 
their administration, or to remedy legal difficulties 
that cannot be otherwise got over except by Act of 
Parliament, or to appoint new trustees when necessarv. 
The seventh section of our Act enumerates a certain 
number of endowments which are not subject to the 
lunsdiction of the Commission, and among these (I 
need not enumerate them all) are : “ any endowment 
applicable and provided exclusively for the benefit of 
persons of any particular religious denomination, and 
which is under the exclusive control of persons of that 
denomination.” Any such endowment is exempt from 
our jurisdiction, “ unless the founder or the governing 
body of such endowment shall intimate in writing to 
the Commissioners, their consent that sveh endowment 


shall be dealt with under this Act.” The deed of en- 
dowment and other documents relating to this parti- 
cular endowment— The Nicholson Endowment— have 
been submitted to us by the Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Lisburn, the Rev. Arthur John Moore, and 
on an examination of those documents it appears 
prima facie to be exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
Commissioners, the endowment having been provided 
for a Sunday school and all the trustees being persons 
connected with the Church of Ireland. Under these 
circumstances we could not deal with the endowment 
without tbe consent of the present Incumbent of 
Christ Church. We have his written consent so far 
for dealing with the endowment and the question that 
is presented to us is, how far we can utilize this endow- 
ment and make it more generally useful than it is at 
present? The history of the endowment is as follows : 
—In 1864 the Marquess of Hertford demised to Clara 
Nicholson, of Lisburn, the piece of ground on which I 
suppose, is built the school in which we are now sitting 
and by an indenture of lease, dated later in the same 
year, Mrs. Nicholson with the consent of the Marquess 
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of Hertford, demised “unto the Very Rev. James 
Stannus, Dean of Ross and Rector of the Parish of 
Lisburn, Magdalene Stewart, of Glenavy, county 
Antrim, and the Reverend William Dawson Pouuden, 
hereinafter called the trustees of the said premises, her 
interest in the Indenture of Lease last hereinbefore 
mentioned, upon trust, that they the said trustees 
should hold the said premises for and during the lives 
of the said James Stannus, and Magdalene Stewart, 
and for and during the incumbency of the said William 
Dawson Pounden, if the term granted in and by the 
said lease,” — which I may mention was for a term of 
ninety-nine year’s — “ should so long continue, as for a 
Sunday school, and for such other religious meetings 
ard purposes as shall tend to the promotion of the 
reading, teaching, and studying the Holy Scriptures 
and of Protestant truth, as they shall in their discre- 
tion think proper, and for no other use, intent or 
purpose whatsoever, provided always that the full, free 
and unrestricted use of the Holy Scriptures should be 
allowed to all and every child or children who may 
receive instruction and education in said school from 
time to time, and from and after the decease of the 
said James Stannus, Magdalene Stewart, and the sur- 
vivors of them, and the determination of the incum- 
bency of the said William Dawson Pounden, then the 
Incumbent of Christ Church, Lisburn, and his succes- 
sors for the time being, should hold the said premises 
for the remainder of the said period on the same 
trusts.” The first two persons named as trustees, the 
Dean of Ross and Magdalene Stewart are dead ; Canon 
Pounden has ceased to be Incumbent of Christ Church, 
and the Rev. Mr. Moore is the sole surviving trustee 
under that deed. Of course, the whole question of 
dealing with this endowment is in connexion with 
those peculiar words in that deed. It seems that this 
magnificent building lies idle for six days in the week, 
and as we have power to extend the usefulness of the en- 
dowment, the question for us to consider after hearing 
the evidence to-day is, whether it will be consistent 
with that deed of trust or whether it will be over- 
riding the terms of that trust to make this building 
useful for the six remaining days of the week as well 
as on Sunday. The 27th clause of the Act says : — 

“ A scheme when approved by the Loi’d Lieutenant in 
Council, shall have full operation and effect from the date 
of such Order in Council, in the same manner as if it had 
been enacted in this Act; and thereupon every Act of Par- 
liament, letters patent, statute, deed, instrument, trust, or 


direction relating to the subject-matter of the scheme, so fa 
as is consistent with the provisions thereof, shall be repealed 
and abrogated.” 

Under these words the Commission has got the most 
ample powers to deal with any deed or instrument of 
trust, so as to carry out the wishes of the founder, and 
to make the endowments more generally useful 
Under clause 13 it is stated ; — 

“ In framing schemes it shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sioners with respect alike to the constitution of the Go- 
verning Body and to educational provisions, to have regard 
to the spirit of founders’ intentions ; and in every scheme 
which abolishes or modifies any privileges or educational 
advantages to which a particular class of persons is entitled, 
whether as inhabitants of a particular area, or as belonging 
to a particular class in life or otherwise, they shall have 
regard to the educational interests of such class of persons.” 

If we proceed to settle a scheme for this endowment 
the course adopted will be simply this — after hearing 
the evidence to-day, we shall frame such a scheme as 
we think right under the circumstances of the case. 
That will be published at a certain date, and will lie 
for two months in our office for any person who is in- 
terested to get a copy of it, and to send us in wiring 
any objections such person may have to make to the 
scheme. A fter those two months are over, the J udicial 
Commissioners — Lord Justice FitzGibbon and the 
Right Hon. Mr. Naish — will consider any objections or 
amendments that may have been proposed, and they 
will frame the final shape of the scheme, which will then 
go to the Lord Lieutenant in Council. It will lie there 
for two months longer, so that every facility to lodge 
objections with the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council 
is afforded. If no objection be lodged, and if the 
Scheme be approved of by the Lord Lieutenant in 
Council, it then becomes equivalent to an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and can only be upset by an Act of Parliament 
What we propose to do to-day is to take evidence as to 
the requirements of the place, and see whether we can 
extend the use of this school building for week-days as 
well as for Sundays. Any persons who may be op- 
posed to the proposed change, can come forward and 
state what their objections are, and after we have 
heard the arguments on the one side, and the objec- 
tions on the other, we will take these with us and 
frame a scheme accordingly. We propose now to 
examine the incumbent of Christ Church, the existing 
trustee under the will of Mrs. Nicholson. 


Rev. Arthur 
John Moore. 


The Rev. Arthur John Moore sworn. 


8226. Dr. Traill. — How long have you been in- 
cumbent of Christ Church ! — Since the end of June, 
last year. 

8227. Will you state to the Commission the use to 
which this building has been devoted up to the present ! 

It i s vised upon Sunday for a Sunday school both 

morning and afternoon, and during the week for oc- 
casional meetings in the evening — lectures, parochial 
meetings, temperance meetings, and so forth, but for 
no other purposes. 

8228. You do not feel you have power to use it for 
a daily school at present! — No. 

8229. And you think it would help to make the 
building more useful if powers were extended to you 
to make it a week-day school as well as a Sunday 
school !— Quite so. We have a very large population, 
some 3,000 or 4,000 people in my parish, and we 
have no day school in the town connected with our 
Chui'ch at all, and if we cannot use this school, we 
will have to erect a new building. 

8230. And do youwisli to put this school under the 
National Board of Education! — Yes. 

8231. So as to get State aid ! — Yes. 

8232. Do you find yourselves handicapped in not 
bavin" State aid as compared with the other schools 
around you ! — Quite so. 


8233. And you think it would enable you to give 
your children a better education if you got the aid of 
the State !— Yes, I am of that opinion. 

8234. And you also wish to utilize this building 
which has been such a long time idle ! — Yes. 

8235. Under this deed of Mrs. Nicholson’s you arc 
the sole governing body at present of this school 1— 


8236. Now the question would arise if we are to 
icorporate a new governing body whether any of youi 
xy parishioners or other persons should be associated 
rith you ; have you any opinion on that point .—1 
m at present sole trustee, as my successors for the 
ime being will be and I have no power to give up tlic 
ights of my successors with regard to that power. 
Jo doubt the original deed contemplated the idea that 
n the decease of the Dean of Ross and Magdalene 
Stewart, the incumbent of Christ Church for the 
icing would be the sole trustee. I have looked ove. 
lie Act, and I do not see there is anything tam 
taring that there must be others associated with n» 

8237. Oh, there is no must about it !— If, ,10 ^ e 
t is thought by the Commissioners that there shoi 
>e some persons associated with me I have no o j®. 
hat the two Churchwardens should be assoc 
vith the incumbent. 
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8238. But you are for extending this school from 
bein'" a * Sunday school which it has hitherto been 
under the deed of Mrs. Nicholson, and if it becomes a 
day school it is important to have the assistance of 

nr j ay members with whom I am sure you pull 
harmoniously; would it not help in getting endow- 
ments and prizes, and would it not help forward your 
work in secular as well as religious education to have 
associated with you some lay members !— -Well, I do 
not look at it in that way, and under the National 
Board the manager has control without coasultation 
with any other body. ... 

8239. But supposing persons interested in education 
wave you donations from time to time would it not be 
reasonable to suppose that the lay members of your 
people taking a general interest in the school, might 
like to have a voice in the arrangements as to any 
extra endowments! — It would I suppose, but it rests 
very much on the terms on which the bequest was 
left. I think for all practical purposes the Rector and 
Churchwardens are enough. They are taken as 
representing both the clerical and lay interests. One 
Churchwarden is elected by the Rector of the parish, 
and the other by the registered Vestrymen. What I 
object to is elected trustees as they have to be ap- 
pointed annually. 

8240. Professor Dougherty. — You are willing that 
the Churchwardens should be associated with you ! — 

8241. Have you control of the letting of the school- 
house for lectures and other purposes 1 — Yes. 

8242. And you might like to retain that in your 
own hands 1 — Yes. 

8243. Dr. Traill. — You would practically have 
that if you were manager of a school under the 
National Board 1 — Yes. 

8244. If a clause were put into the Scheme, which 
left you manager of the School, w'hether under the 
Board or not under the Board, the association of three 
or four laymen — two Churchwardens any say two 
others — with you would not interfere with your rights 
in that respect and might be more likely to give 
general satisfaction ! — No, 1 do not think so. I have 
consulted with members of my own Select V estry and 
they think we should represent all. 

8245. Are there any of them present 1 — Yes. 

8246. Professor Dougherty. — What is the position 
of the parish as regards school accommodation 1 — I 
believe it is insufficient ; in the country there is a 
small school but it is of no value to us here. 

8247. How far is that from the church! — A mile 
and a half ; it is a small school. There is another 
school close at hand which is under the Church Edu- 
cation Society and over which I have no control. 

8248. Dr. Traill. — Is that in your parish! — It is ; 
there is a board of trustees there, I think. 

8249. Professor Dougherty. — Are those the only 


elementary schools in Lisburn 1 — Oh, no, only in my March 28 , 1887. 
district. Rev ^ hur 

8250. How many elementary schools are there in j 0 hn Moore. 
Lisburn! — Well, the Presbyterian Church has a 
school and the Methodist Church has a school. 

;r 8251. Do you find any number of the children in 
your pai’ish are unable to attend school because of 
want of school accommodation 1 — They almost all go 
to school, but, of course, would like to go to a school 
connected with their own church and under the super- 
vision of their own clergymen. 

8252. And naturally you would like to have a 
school connected with your own church 1 — Yes. 

8253. Dr. Traill. — A proposal has been made to 
erect another school in connection with this church 1 — 

Yes, we have talked of that. 

8254. But you think it would be unnecessary and 
a waste of money seeing you have this fine school to 
build a new one 1 — Quite so. 

8255. Is there anything else you would like to put 
before the Commissioners 1 — ] see that under the 6th 
section of the Act, the Commissioners have powers to 
authorize “ any governing body to sell demise, ex- 
change or surrender a lease of any land." I wish to 
state that the lease here is only for ninety-nine years, 
and there is some other ground we have at will, and 
we contemplate taking out a lease of the whole for a 
longer period. 

8256. Would you get facilities from the estate 1 — I 
have reason to believe so. 

8257. In every case we give ample power such as 
you ask ; of course of the ninety-nine years, twenty- 
two are gone already! — I want also to draw your 
attention to clause 12 with regard to building, re- 
building or enlarging any school buildings or teachers’ 
residences, or buildings connected therewith. The 
clause says — “ The governing body of an educational 
endowment shall not during the continuance of the 
power of making schemes under this Act, begin to 
build, rebuild or enlarge any school buildings, or 
teachers residences or buildings connected therewith, 
except with the written consent of the Commissioners, 
or under the direction of such a scheme.” I would 
merely suggest that in drawing up a scheme that 
might be included. This school has no accommodation, 
sanitary or otherwise, for a day-school, and we want 
power to provide that. 

8258. Does that not show the importance of asso- 
ciating with yourself some of the laity ; they would 
be with you when looking for money for carrying out 
those objects! — The reason I object is that they would 
have to be elected annually. 

8259. Suppose we say that they should be elected by 
the Select Vestry, which amount to twelve! — They 
too would have to be elected annually, and I think 
the rector and the churchwardens enjoy the confidence 
of the entire congregation. 


Hugh Mack sworn and examined. 


8260. Dr. Traill. — You are one of the church- 
wardens! — Yes, the clergyman’s churchwarden. 

8261. What are your opinions generally as to the 
governing body for this institution in the future ; you 
heard the questions I put to Mr. Moore as to the 
association of laymen with the clergymen in the 
working of this school ; supposing it were to be en- 
larged and powers given in every way to get additional 
buildings; have you any opinion to give us as to 
what the ideas of your fellow-parishioners would be 1 
— I heard Mr. Moore and I quite agree with him that 
the two churchwardens and himself would be quite 
sufficient. 

8262. Would two of the Select Vestry added, rather 
rm y ° Ur Work or refcard it 2 — I think it would be 
difficult to say whether they would either retard or 
facilitate the work. The churchwardens are members 
of the Select Vestry, and, I think, generally adopt the 


views of the Vestry in matters of the sort, and any Hugh Mack 
thing, I think, that would come before them they 
would put before the Vestry. 

8263. Are you in favour of the proposed extension 
of the usefulness of this building for a school on week- 
days as well as on Sundays! — I have been in favour 
of it for a number of years ; I think the Episcopal 
Church in this town has been handicapped for a 
number of years for want of schools. 

S264. Do you mean of schools under the National 
Board 1 — Yes, so as to take advantage of the State aid. 

8265. Professor Dougherty. — Are you not satisfied 
with the education given at present in the Lisburn 
National Schools 1 — I could not enter into that ques- 
tion, but the general feeling amongst the members of 
the Episcopal Church here is that the children of their 
own Church should be educated in a school under the 
control of a minister of their own denomination. 

2 M 
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March 28 , i?s:. 8266. Dr. Traill. — Have you had experience of a 

~r , school under the Episcopal Church ! — There is only 
iig ae one ] ierej on t]ie Duhlin-road, and I do not think even 
it is under the control of the Episcopal Church, if in- 
vestigated. I. have always heard that it has never 
been a prosperous school, but I am only speaking from 
hearsay. 

8267. Professor Dougherty. — Ts the Church'Educa- 
tion Society flourishing in this district ! — Well, as far 
as my opinion is concerned it is not flourishing in any 
district. 

8268. But there are some schools under its manage- 
ment in Lisburn 1 — I am not aware of any school but 
this one on the Dublin-road, and I do not think it is 
flourishing. 


8269. It is in a state of suspended 
Well, I suppose it is. 


animation 


8270. Is there any inspection of the schools und e .- 

the Church Education Society ! — There is this small 
school on the Dublin-road, and I really could not sav 
whether it is under the Church Education Society Jv 
not. Canon Pounden will tell you. ^ 

8271. Do you know anything of the Lancasterian 
School ! — That is the one I refer to. It was estab- 
lished 100 years ago. The former Rector of Lisburn 
took a great interest in it ; it was never considered in 
connexion with this body, but Canon Pounden will be 
able to inform you. 


James B. 
Campbell. 


James B. Campbell sworn. 


8272. Dr. Traill. — Are you the churchwarden 
selected by the congregation! — Yes. 

8273. What is your opinion about the extension of 
the usefulness of this school building for a week-day 
school as well as a Sunday school ! — I think it would 
be very desirable ; it is the general wish of the con- 
gregation, and I think it is the unanimous wish of the 
Vestry. 

8274. And is it the wish of them also to put the 
school under the National Board, with a governing 
body ! — Yes. 

8275. You wish to have State aid if possible! — 
Yes. 

8276. Do you find yourselves handicapped as 
regards the education of your children! — Yes, they 
are educated in schools connected with other denomi- 
nations. 

8277. Under the National Board! — Yes. 

8278. Are there many of them who think you 
would get liberal grants from the State if they applied! 
— I cannot say. 

8279. What is your idea as to the association of 
laymen with the Incumbent in the governing body 1 — 
I think it would be better that some laymen should be 
associated with him. 


8280. Do you think that the association of the 
two churchwardens would satisfy the laity of the 
parish that they were sufficiently represented ? — They 
would be represented by only one churchwarden in 
that case ; the minister would have the election of the 
other. 

8281. Would the laity prefer that, or two addi- 
tional members elected by the Select Vestry! — I think 
the laymen would rather have a larger representation 
than one. 

8282. Of course if the school were under the 
National Board, with the incumbent as manager, he 
would practically have control of the school 1 — Yes, 

S283. If you were raising funds for buildings or for 
teachers, and so forth, do you not think it would help 
to increase the amount, and increase also the interest 
in the working of the school, if a larger body of laymen 
were associated with the incumbent ! — I do not think 
so, if the clergymen were not working in accord with 
the congregation. 

8284. Dr. Traill. — You think that in case of any 
difficulty occurring the laymen might like to have 
another representative ! — Yes. 


Ecv. George 
Chamberlain. 


The Rev. George Chamberlain sworn and examined. 


8285. Dr. Traill — You were recently incumbent 
of this parish 1 — Yes. 

8286. For how long 1 — Two years. 

8287. Did you find any practical difficulty in the 
working of the secular education of your children 
when incumbent here! — Well, yes, I always felt 
that we had not sufficient educational facilities for 
them. 

8288. Were many of the children of your Church 
receiving education in other schools 1 — Yes. 

8289. Professor Dougherty. — You do not mean to 
convey that there is any absence of school accommoda- 
tion in Lisburn 1 — No. 

8290. Dr. Traill. — Are there a sufficient number 
of your own children to fill this school if opened with- 
out interfering with other schools 1 — Yes. 


8291. How many children would you have here! 
400 or 500. 

8292. How many are in the Sunday school!— I 
think about 700 children are connected with the four 
or five Sunday schools in the parish. 

8293. Have you any idea to give us as to the 
governing body of this school! — I think the in- 
cumbent and two churchwardens would be quite 
sufficient. 

8294. Do you think the laity generally would he 
satisfied with that arrangement 1 — Yes, I think they 
would. 

8295. Generally they work so well together?— 
Yes. 

8296. Is there any suggestion you would like to 
make to us on the matter 1 — No, nothing that I 
know of, it has been so very well discussed. 


John Ritchie sworn - 


John Ritchie. 8297. Dr. Traill. — Are you a member of the 
Select Vestry of Christ Church! — Yes. 

8298. Are you in favour of this endowment being 
used for a daily school as well as for a Sunday school 1 
— I am, decidedly. 

8299. You think it would be easy to fill it! — I do ; 
I scarcely agree with Mr. Chamberlain. I think he 
said there was sufficient school accommodation in the 
town. Now, I think with the increasing population 
that we have not yet sufficient accommodation. 


8300. So that you think if this school were not 
opened for the purposes asked, that it would to 
almost necessary to build more schools 1 — I do, 
decidedly. 

8301. Professor Dougherty.- -What is the present 
population of Lisburn! — I think about 12,000. 

8302. How many elementary schools are there ni 
Lisburn under the National Board and under the 
Church Education Society 1 — I think about five. 

8303. Have there been any complaints as to want 
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of accommodation in the schools ?— ' Well, I have not 

k^O^So that you were rather looking to the future 
when you spoke of a deficiency of school accommoda- 
tion ?— -Both the present and the future interests. 

8305. Dr. Traill. — What is the nature of the 
population for the past ten years ; is it an increasing 
population ?— Oh, yes. 

8306. Of those 12,000 how many are Church 

pgople 1 ! I cannot answer that, unless in this way — 

that we have a considerable number of a Church popu- 
lation and we have not a school under the National 
Board in the town, and we desire it at present. 

8307. Professor Dougherty. — I understood there 
was considerable objection to the National Board, and 
some lingering superstition about the virtues of the 
Church Education Society 1 — I dare say there are, and 
amoiwst persons too for whom we entertain high re- 
spect, ^ut not with the great majority of the working 
classes who desire a National School under the 
Church. 

8308. Dr. Traill. — I suppose they want the best 
education that money can procure for their children, and 


wish to give the best instruction on week-days as well March 2 e, im 
as on Sundays !— Certainly. JohnilKM,. 

8309. What are the ideas of the laity with regard 
to the governing body of this school if extended to a 
week-day school ? — You mean as regards numbers ? 

8310. You heard the evidence uf the Bev. Mr. 

Moore, and the senior churchwarden, who seem to 
think that the incumbent and the churchwardens 
would be sufficient as a governing body ; the other 
churchwarden seems to think you should have more 
representatives of the laity ? — My own opinion is that 
the people would like more, but I myself would be in 
favour of the incumbent and the churchwardens. 

8311. You agree with that? — I do. 

8312. If there were more laity do you think it 
would bring in endowments for extra salaries for 
teachers, prizes, and so forth ; clo you think it would 
bring in more funds? — No. I find the larger the 
committee is the less work they do, and the greater the 
trouble is. 

8313. You are satisfied with the minister and church- 
wardens ? — Yes ; quite so. 


George II. Clarke sworn. 


8314. Dr. Traill. — We shall be glad to hear what 
von Lave to say, Mr. Clarke ?— I would like to men- 
tion with regard to the governing body of the school 
I think it would meet the more general views of the 
people if a larger body than three were appointed. 
As to the suggestion to appoint the minister and the 
two churchwardens it should be remembered that one of 
them is really his own churchwarden. With the 
incumbent as manager he would have sole control in 
every case, and I think it would extend the interest 
iu the school somewhat by having on the governing 
body a little larger representation of the laity. 

8315. Do you think the addition of two represen- 
tatives chosen by the select vestry would meet that 
view ? — I think that would meet the happy medium of 
having it sufficiently large, without having it too 
large. 

8316. Would you rather have them selected by the 
select vestry, or by the full vestry at Easter ? — I think 
by the registered vestrymen. 

8317. Do you think it advisable to have a body so 
large as hundreds electing them ? — I do not think we 
ever have hundreds ; the body we have is under a 
hundred, and as they appoint the select vestry, T think 
they would be able" also to make these appoint- 
ments. 

8318. Professor Dougherty. — Then the select 
vestrymen are appointed by the registered vestrymen 
out of their own number? — Yos. 

8319. Dr. Traill. — You are in favour generally of 
extending the usefulness of this endowment to week- 
days?— Yes; I have only one scruple, and it is iu 
connection with the terms stated by Mrs. Nicholson. 

8320. What is your scruple? — She was strongly 
in favour of religious education, and seems to have 
restricted the use of this school on that point. I 
notice that she says the full, free, and unrestricted 
use of the Scriptures should be allowed to all children, 
-that is the only tiling in my mind against it being 
made a National school. In all other respects I am 
entirely in favour of it. 

8321. But she seems to have applied that to the 
unday school. If those words are applied to the 


Sunday school, then supposing a “ full, free, and un 
restricted use of the Holy Scriptures ” is still main- 
tained in the Sunday school, even though you start 
the week-day school, is not the use of the Scriptures 
full, free, and unrestricted still as regards the 
Sunday school ? — I thought the words might refer to 
the week-days. 

8322. Professor Dougherty. — Did you ever hear 
of the Bible being read at school when boys were 
being taught arithmetic? — No. 

8323. You do not think any teacher in his senses 
would do so ?— I do not think he would. 

8324. Dr. Traill. — She says a “ full, free, and un- 
restricted use of the Holy Scriptures ” should be al- 
lowed to all children — that is in the Sunday school, and 
that has been done in the Sunday school ? — I thought 
she stated that there was to be no education in which 
there was not to be a full, free, and unrestricted use 
of the Scriptures. I merely mention that as the only 
point against the proposal. 

8325. But that is a point which has been looked 
into — do you know the year Mrs. Nicholson died ? — 
No. 

Bev. Canon Pounden . — It was in 187 4. 

S326. Dr. Traill. — This school was built in 1864, 
and the disestablishment of the Church was in 1869 ? 
— Yes. 

8327. Professor Dougherty. — And a good many 
Church people have, I presume, exercised the privi- 
lege of changing their mind as to the receiving of 
aid from the National Board between 1869 and the 
present time ? — No doubt of it. 

8328. Dr. Traill. — "Would you consider the 
matter in the same position then as now?— -No; 
every year I am more in favour of the National 
system of education. I have seen the working of 
both systems, and I prefer the National system. 

8329. Don’t you think that many persons willing 
to contribute to a different system formerly are not 
able to do so now ? — Quite so. 

8330. And that the result of disestablishment has 
been to cripple their powers of contributing as far as 
education is concerned? — Yes. 


George II. 


John Buddy sworn. 


0 8331. Dr. Traill. — Are you a member of the 
aeiect Vestry or of the General Begistered Vestry ?— 

1 he Select Vestry. 

8332. Have you any views you would like to put 


before the Commissioners as to the governing body of 
the school ? — I think the feeling of the congregation is 
that the larger the governing body would be the better. 
I think that is the feeling of the congregation and of 
2 M 2 


John Ruddy. 
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William 

Savage. 


the people who would have children here. The 
clergyman has power to appoint one Churchwarden 
with himself and the congregation has only power to 
appoint one against those two, and the feeling is that 
there should be a great deal more. 

8333. Do you think two persons in addition to the 
two Churchwardens would be better ? — I would go in 
for four. 

8334. You would say four ; to be elected by the 
Select Vestry or the Registered Vestrymen at Easter? 
— The Registered Vestrymen ; I think that would be 
better ; I believe it would cause more funds to be 
raised if the governing body were more numerous. 

8335. You think funds would be got more easily 
if people thought they had proper representation 1 — 
I am quite confident of it. 

8336. Do you think four would be the proper num- 
ber ? — Four or more. 

8337. Professor Dougherty. — You do not want to 
swamp the clergy ? — This congregation is an indepen- 
dent congregation and would like to do what is right. 

8338. Yes, but recollect that Mrs. Nicholson’s put- 
ting this building in charge of the clergyman gave him 
entire control of it ? — I think he has that control and 
I think he would use it, and use it wisely. 

8339. If this school-house had been built by public 
subscription or by a gentleman in this parish for a 
National school it would be different?- -It is a great 
blessing you have an opportunity of throwing it over 
to us now the same as if it were so built. 

8340. Dr. Traill. — You think that in the past 
sufficient advantage has not been taken of it ? — Yes, 
just so. 

8341. And there are plenty of children in Lis- 
burn to use it? — Yes. 


8342. And if this school was not here for a dav 

school your people would have to build one? Yes 

we have been looking for a site. We have not 
sufficient school accommodation and some of the 
children have to come upwards of a mile to a National 
school. 

8343. Professor Dougherty. — Have you not schools 
in Lisburn maintained by some of the large linen 
manufacturers ? — I don’t think there are. 

8344. Has Mr. Barbour not a school ? — Yes I 
think there is one at Hilden, but that is outside Lis- 
burn. 

8345. What would it cost you to build one ? It 

would take £800 or £1,000 or perhaps more, audit 
would give a great deal of ti-ouble to get that amount 

8346. Dr. Traill. — If this building were open for 
a day school they would be enabled to save that money, 
and if they got lay representation on the governing 
body would they not be likely to do something hand- 
some in connexion with the school, and make it very 
efficient considering the fine start they would have 
and that they would be getting State aid ? — I am con- 
fident of that. 

8347. And you do not think the laymen would in 
any way mar the influence of the clergyman ? — No, not 
at all. 

8348. But would on the contrary assist the clergy- 
man? — Yes. 

8349. And it would thus be made a more efficient 
school than if there were no laity on the governing 
body ? — Yes. 

8350. And you would add four laymen to the 
clergyman and churchwardens ? — Yes. 

8351. Seven altogether? — Yes. 


Wilham Savage sworn. 


8352. Dr. Traill. — Y ou have heard the evidence of 
the various witnesses? — Yes I agree with the evidence 
that Mr. Clarke has given with regard to the Govern- 
ing Body, and also with the evidence of Mr. Ruddy 
as to the Governing Body, except as to the point of 
numbers. I would make the Governing Body five in- 
stead of seven. I would make it five — that is two 
from the Select Yestry, the two Churchwardens and 
the Incumbent. 

8353. And you prefer the Select Vestry to the 
Registered Vestry ? — Yes. I think the other would 
not be satifactory to the congregation ; that is the 
limited representation. 

8354. And you think that five as a governing body 
would work harmoniously together and that the lay- 
men would be anxious to assist the clergyman ? — Yes, 
but it might be we would have a clergyman who would 
be anxious to over-ride the wishes of the congregation, 
and in that case he would be able to do so. One of 
the churchwardens would be elected by himself. 

8355. Professor Dougherty. — But I think il. would 
be difficult for a gentleman like Mr. Moore to over- 
ride the wishes of the people we see about him ? — No, 
not if the people knew it, but an influence could be 
used that would enable him to do so. 

8356. "What is your objection to the governing body 
of seven ? — Well, I have not a very strong objection, 
but I know that a small number would work better 
than a larger number. I would rather have five than 
seven, but I have no great objection to the seven. 

8357. And what would you suggest as the quorum 
with a governing body of five? — I think it should be 
three. 

8358. Dr. Traill. — Yon think the result of this 
would be to help the school ? — I think it would help 
the school at all times — in the future as well as at 
present. 


8359. You have every confidence in your present 
clergyman, but you want to provide against anything 
that might occur in the future ? — Yes. 

8360. Professor Dougherty. — Have you any diffi- 
culty about interfering with the original terms of the 
trust ?— I have a sort of feeling against it, though not 
of such a kind as I could define, still I have a sort of 
feeling that if there had been means of erecting a 
suitable National School it would have been better to 
keep this one as it is, though I think it would he 
better in the meantime to utilize it as a day school. 

8361. Dr. Traill.— Is it merely in respect to the 
wishes of the founder ? — It is in respect of the sur- 
roundings ; I would rather not see a day school so 
convenient to church grounds. 

8362. On general grounds ? — Yes. 

8363. Professor Dougherty. — What is your objec- 
tion ? — Well, it is difficult with boys attending the 
school to keep the church grounds in order, and it 
might result in injury to the grounds and to the 
church. 

8364. Dr. Traill.— Supposing that theproviso in the 
trust about “ the lull, free and unrestricted use of the 
Holy Scriptures” is still kept up ; supposing that is 
not 'altered in any scheme, and that Mrs. Nicholsons 
wishes are carried out as regards the Sunday School, 
do you see any objection to this school building being 
used for the rest of the week as a day school ?— I do 
not see any objection. 

8365. And as far as your own ideas are concerned 
you would be satisfied with the use of the Scriptures 
under the - rules of the National Board? — Quite satis- 
fied. I believe the children of our denomination have 
been handicapped a good deal in not having a Nationa 
School superintended by an Incumbent of our own 
Church. 
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James Beggs sworn. 


8366. Dr. Traill. — Wliat views do you wish to lay 
1 efore us ?— I may state in the first place that I am 
not a member of this congregation, but I am one that 
belongs to the working classes, and I take a great 
interest in National education because I mix amongst 
the working classes, and I know their opinion is in 
favour of it. I belong to the Irish Church, and nine- 
tenths of them are in favour of it. I have had children 
for the last twenty-two years at a National school and 
T have been obliged to send them away to Largymore 
School although I reside in the centre of the town. 

8367. Where were they before that ? — At Market- 
square School. It is a Presbyterian school. They 
were Church children and were charged higher fees. 

8368. Professor Dougherty. —Did you object to 
them being charged higher fees than the other children? 
—Yes ; the Committee of First Lisburn Presbyterian 
Congregation have power to elect a manager of 
the "school themselves. They make out a scale 
to be hung up in the school, but instead of keeping 
it up in the school it was only hung up when the 
Inspector was coming and was taken down after he 
went away and put under lock and key. 

8369. Did you complain to the Committee ? — T did, 
both to the Committee and Manager, and I also com- 
plained to the Commissioners of National Education. 

1 8370. What reply did they give?— The Manager 
blocked the way ; they were afraid of an inquiry and 
of the schoolmaster being dismissed. 

8371. But the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion have power to order an inquiry ? — I wrote to the 
Commissioners of National Education, and they in the 
meantime had communication with the Manager of the 
school, and I suppose that, as I was a workingman 
and he was a clergyman, his word was taken in 
preference to mine. 

8372. Dr. Traill. — Were the school fees reduced 
after that ?— They were not. 

8373. Professor Dougherty. — Would you think it 
reasonable that the Presbyterians of Lisburn should 
provide schools and educate the children of other 
denominations on the same terms as their own? — 
Yes. 

8374. Well, the Presbyterians might take a different 
view of the matter ? — I do not wish to infer that the 
odds were not put on Presbyterian children as well as 
mine. I believe the odds were put on them all. 

8375. Professor Dougherty. — Your first statement 
was that this extra charge was put on Church children 
only?— They were put on mine. 

8376. Dr. Traill. — I took it down that they 
charged too much on the Chui'ch children ? — I put it 
down to the Inspector of the school. 

8377. Do jou intend your remark now to apply to 
other children as well as Church children ? 

8378. Professor Dougherty. — Are you abandon- 
ing your original statement or maintaining it? — 
Maintaining it. 

8379. Dr. Traill. — Well, state what it really was? 
—What I want to convey is simply this, that the 
reason I complained was that my children were charged 


higher than the other children, but when I began to James Beggs 
make inquiry I found that other churchmen had 
children who were charged too. 

8380. Professor Dougherty. — Do you think this 

was a differential rate which ■was applied to Church 
children only ? — No, because that 

8381. Well, as this is rather foreign to the inquiry 
in any case, I think you had better proceed with your 
evidence? — I heard Mr. Savage object to a week day 
school here because it was too near his own house. 

8382. Dr. Traill. — Oh, no, because it was rather 
near the church ? — Market-square National School is 
j ust beside the First Presbyterian church ; it is only a 
few yards off it, and the Roman Catholic chapel school 
is as convenient to the chapel as this one is. The 
Methodist Church school is under the church, so that 
I don’t think that could be any objection to it. I 
think there is a great need of National schools in 
connexion with our body. It would help matters 
greatly if there was a school under Canon Pounden or 
Mr. Moore. I believe we would have more confidence 
if our children were in schools under our own clergy. 

When they are in Presbyterian schools our clergy 
scarcely ever go to visit them, and they have been 
neglected in the past, and that is not the way matters 
should be. In the school I was at in my young days 
there was only a row of pins put up for prizes. I 
think it would be the greatest benefit to Church 
people if a good school were started here. If there 
had been one here I would have taken my children 
from Largymore School and sent them here. 

8383. Is that school under Presbyterian manage- 
ment? — It is a National Board school under the 
State. 

8384. You do not send them to a Parochial school 
— I would not under any circumstances send children 
to a Parochial school. 

8385. Professor Dougherty. — What is your objec- 
tion ? — Because there is scarcely any education given 
at them. 

8386. Is the Dublin-road School under the Church 
Education Society ? — Some say it is and some that it 
is under a Board of Management. 

8387. Having suffered yourself through being edu- 
cated in a school of that kind, you do not want your 
children to suffer a similar misfortune ? — I do not. 

All the school books, maps, &c., come into the 
National Board schools at a cheap rate, and the 
children got the advantage of that, and I believe wc 
should grasp as much of the State money as possible. 

I think our children can take their stand with any 
other children in the would, and I think it would be 
a wrong thing for us not to take advantage of the State 
aid. 

8388. You would not be fettered by any principle 
in taking as much as you could out of the State ? — 

I think we should take as much as we can. 

8389. Dr. Traill. — You pay taxes and you wane 
to get as much value as possible for them? — Yes, 
certainly. 


The Rev. Canon IF. Dawson Pounden sworn and examined. 


8390. Dr. Traill. — We would like your opinion, 
Canon, inasmuch as you filled the office of incumbent 
of this parish, and also because your name is men- 
tioned as one of the original trustees? — With re- 
spect to the National Board school on week-days, I 
do not want to make the slightest objection with re- 
gard to a day-school being opened here on the prin- 
ciples Mrs. Nicholson desired it might be opened ; and 
I have no objection to a National Board school in 
connexion with Christ Church or any other place, but I 


do object to this school being taken should it not be Rev. Canon W. 

opened on the same principles as those provided in Dawson 

the deed. I think I heard you say that it was only Pounden. 

in reference to the Simday school that Mrs. Nicholson 

put in the proviso that the children should be allowed 

a full, free and unrestricted use of the Scriptures. I 

think if you read in the trust-deed, you will see that 

there is a proviso as to opening a school other than a 

Sunday school. 

8391. The words are — “ As and for a Sunday school, 
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March 2 $, i??;. and for such other religious meetings and purposes as 
Rer Cam n W s * ia ^ ten( * to t ' le promotion of the reading, teaching, 
Dawson. ” and studying the Holy Scriptures and of Protestant 

Pounden. truth as they shall in their discretion think proper, 

and for no other use, intent, or purpose whatsoever, 
provided always that the full, free, and unrestricted 
use of the Holy Scriptures should he allowed to all 
and every child or children who may receive instruc- 
tion and education in said school from time to time ” 1 
— But it was only as a Sunday school that it was to 
he used. Mrs. Nicholson desired that this building 
should he for a Sunday school only. She built it in 
memory of some of her children. She told me one day that 
she would give me £20 towards getting a Sunday 
school, as we had no Sunday school for the church. 
I was very much obliged, hut said to her that I did 
not see very much prospect of a Sunday school being 
then built. About a fortnight after this she said to 
me that she would build it herself, but for no other 
pui’pose than a Sunday school and such Parochial 
meetings as might be thought desirable — she would 
not have a daily school. 

8392. Professor Dougherty. — Did she state the 
reason! — She said the school was to be for the teach- 
ing of children on Sunday. She was a vei-y religious 
woman. I asked her when she was getting the deed 
made not to put in that clause, not to restrict it to a 
Sunday school, as by so doing she was providing 
against a daily school. She was a person who desired 
that all education should be coupled with religious 
instruction, and she put in this clause intending that 
this school if ever opened for a daily school should be 
opened only on those principles. 

8393. Dr. Traill. — It does not say so? — Well, 
that was her intention, and I believe that was worded 
by some lawyer. 

8394. Do you not think that a lawyer drawing out 

this as her intentions would have put it that if it was 
ever to become a day school it should be under 
the Church Education Society ? — I was under 

the impression that that was the way it was drawn 
up. In making an endowment to keep the school in 
order, as she had done during her lifetime, she left it 
as a proviso that if any of the provisions of the trust 
were not carried out, the endowment should return to 
her family. 

8395. Then she left some money besides? — Yes, 
£200. 

839G. How is that invested ? — It is invested in the 
funds ; in Three per cents. 

8397. And you are the only trustee alive ? — Yes, 
but her executors who had charge of this are all alive. 
The executors are her two sons-in-law and myself, and 
both her sons-in-law are alive. We offered it to the 
Representative Body, and also to the Commissioners 
of Charitable Donations and Bequests, but they would 
not take it. There was a proviso that if any of the 
provisions of the trust were violated the endowment 
should return to the family. 

8398. Professor Dougherty. — Then she did not 
leave it to the incumbent of Christ Church ? — 

8399. You have not a copy of the will ? — No, I did 
not know that would be necessary until Saturday 
night. When Mr. Moore told me that he would like 
to see it, I wrote up to Dublin for it. The solicitor 
is Mr. Stanley, of Dawson-street. 

8400. Dr. Traill. — Do you think yourself, if Mrs. 
Nicholson’s views with regard to the Sunday school 
were entirely carried out, that it would be a reasonable 
thing to expect the people of the parish to go to the 
expense of erecting a school for week days, when 
such a building as this is lying idle all the week ? — I 
think if they put their hands in their pockets they 
would have as good a school without going under 
the National Board. 

8401. But might they not as well get the advantage 
of the State aid — do you not think it would be wise 
that the Commissioners should exercise their powers ? 


— I always considered the will of a person who is 
dead was sacred. 

8402. Mrs. Nicholson spoke of having the school 
“for a Sunday school, and for such other religious 
meetings and purposes as sh ill tend to the promo- 
tion of the reading, teaching, and studying the Holv 
Scriptures and of Protestant truth as they (the 
trustees) shall in their discretion think proper ” 
Well that shows what she wanted. 

8403. You have an objection then to the day school 

in consequence of the terms of her will? I have I 

think the more schools we have the better, but Lar«y- 
more school is a very short distance from the centre 
of the town. I could walk to it in ten minutes. 

8404. Professor Dougherty. — D o you wish to 
ccnvey that there is no deficiency of schools ?-— No • 
I think there would be more children attending school 
if there were more schools. 

8405. Is public opinion in your church favourableto 

your views regarding the Church Education Society or 

does it tend in an opposite direction ? — In an opposite 
direction ; but I would rather not enter into a discus- 
sion on the merits of the National Board and the 
Church Education Society. 

8406. Dr. Traill. — Y ou say Mrs. Nicholson had 
strong views on this matter ? — Yes, and when making 
the endowment to the school in 1873, she put in the 
proviso that unless the requirements of the deed were 
carried out, the money should revert to her family. 
Her daughter, Mrs. Maxwell, was written to some 
time since, and she said she could not consent to bein» 
a party to the breaking of her mother’s will. Mr. 
Chamberlain, I think, received that letter. 

Rev. George Chamberlain. — Yes, I received that 
letter. I was trying at the time to have a National 
school established in connexion with that school. 

8407. Dr. Traill. — H ow long ago is that? 

Mr. Chamberlain . — About a year and a half ago. 

8408. Professor Dougherty. — B ut in these days 
of shifting opinion, she may change her mind. (To 
the witness). — You have in the parish a Lancas- 
terian school ? — Yes, it has been called the free school; 
generally the children of the poor attend it. 

8409. Are you manager of that school ? — Well, I 
suppose I am. 

8410. It has some endowment? — It has £5 a year 
from the legacy of James Coulson, and £3 a year from 
the Whitla legacy. 

8411. v I'find in the report of the 1858 Commission 
that you appear to have an endowment of £61 10s., 
the gift of Mr. Rowley Hall ? — Oh, yes ; Mr. Rowley 
Hall’s endowment that is now paid to us by the Board 
of Charitable Donations and Bequests, £1 16s. 10;/. 

8412. The total amount mentioned in the report of 
1858 is £11 16s. 10 d. ? — It is £2 less at present. As 
to Coulson’s endowment, the family used to pay 
5 per cent., but afterwards the money was as I have 
stated, lodged with the Board of Charitable Donations 
and Bequests, and invested in 3 per cent, stock. 

8413. Is the school under the Church Education 
Society ? — It is. 

8414. And do you work it under a conscience 
clause? — No. 

8415. Ycu have children of various denominations? 
Yes, but all Protestants; we have no Roman Catho- 
lics. 

8416. But you have Presbyterians ? — -Yes. 

8417. In 1858 the rule was to teach the Presby- 
terian Catliecism to Presbyterians, and the Church 
Cathechism to Church children? — Yes; the Church 
Catechism is taught to our own children. 

8418. And you have no conscience clause? — 
conscience clause. 

8419. And no time table? — Yes, although there is 
a separate hour for religious instruction, it is not be- 
fore or after the school closes. 

8420. Is it between the time of the opening and 
closing? — Yes, it is about an hour after the children 
come in. In addition to the Lancasterian school 
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there are three other schools in connexion with the 
Church. They ai - e all small schools, with an attend- 
ance in the largest one of fifty or sixty children, and 
in the smallest one of between forty and fifty. 

8421. Is one of them the Seymour-street School? — 

8422. You have some endowment for it? — Yes, the 
Whitla endowment of £3. 

8423. Dr. Trails. — Are the buildings free ? — We 
pay a shilling a year to Sir Richard Wallace. 

8424. Are they vested in trustees ? — Yes, the rector 
and committee. 

8425. Of the Cathedral? — Yes. 

8426. Was it as incumbent of Christ Church that 
you were trustee of the Lancasterian school ? — No. 

8427. Did it vest in Dr. Hodson or in you ? — In 
Dr. Hodson, and then in me since. 

8428. How was it you acted for the trustees during 
your incumbency of Christ Church ? — At the request 
of Dean Stannus. 

8429. Would it be advisable to frame a scheme for 
the management of those schools in any way ? — Well, 
I suppose it might. 


8430. Arc the buildings good ? — Yes, they are fairly March 28 , 1887 . 
good. 

81-31. What number of children would they hold ? Dawson" 0 ” 

— I suppose the Lancasterian school would hold 130. Pounden, 

8432. And what is the average attendance ? — Be 
tween forty and fifty. 

8433. Is not that very small ? — It is, no doubt, but 
many of the parishioners are in favour of the other 
system. 

8434. And you have not the supply of National 
Board teachers ? — The laity starve us and we cannot 
pay as high salaries to the teachers. 

8435. What salary do you pay? — £42. 

8436. To master or mistress? — Master. I may say 
we get small sums from the Church Education Society 
and Sir Richard Wallace. 

8437. If the master were paid £80 by the National 
Board it would be a great saving to you ? — Oh, indeed, 

I would be a great gainer in many ways. 

8438. I think every one must respect your opinions 
and principles on this question, no matter how they 
may differ from your views on the subject. 


The Right Rev. Dr. Reeves Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore , sworn and examined. 


8439. Dr. Traill. — My Lord Bishop, you have 
heard the varied evidence given by all the persons ex- 
amined; if you have any views to put before us we 
shall be happy to hear you ? — I think it is a pity not 
to utilize this school, such an excellent school, and 
situated so well for week day purposes. I think it is 
throwing away a gift of Providence in keeping it closed 
six days out of seven. It is a waste that I think is re- 
gretted very much, and the only thing I would be 
opposed to, would be going against the feelings of 
the testator or endower. 

8440. In weighing this consideration against the 
other, do you think we would be materially departing 
from the views of the testator if we were to extend the 
usefulness of this school to week days ?— I think if the 
provision for the Sunday instruction were carried out, 
<iud nothing taught but Protestant doctrines as men- 
tioned in the deed, and if a guarantee were given for 
the unrestricted use of the Scriptures and the full 
carrying out of the endowment trust, the school might 
be used for week day purposes. Natv.ra abhorrel a 
vacuo ; and I think it would be very desirable to have 
it thus utilized. 

8441. If ample powers were given to this Commis- 
sion to extend the usefulness of this endowment, you 
think it would be only legitimate and fair that they 
should do so ? — Yes ; I think so. Then as regards the 
position of the incumbent, I think it should be respected ; 
he is master of the position at present ; it is at his in- 
stance this inquiry is taking place, and I suppose the 
functions of the Commission will expire at a certain 
period, so that if he continued to exercise the authority 
which the deed puts in his hands until the expiration 
of the Commission, there would be no opportunity of it 
agmn coming forward except by Act of Parliament. 

Lv. Traill. — Yes: they can only exercise their 
power during three years. 

1 Fitness. I think the interference of any other 
persons with the incumbent should be very sparingly 
exercised. He has suggested the two churchwardens 
and himself as the Governing Body. Mr. Moore is 
a an oinng a certain amount of his authority in seek- 
ing us change, and in consideration of that, and in 
consic eration also of the claims of his successor, I think 
s louid not be overpowered by any extreme number 
companions in the trust, and that the two church- 
diiti 6US W0U ^ himself be ample to discharge the 


8442. We have framed one scheme already, in the The Lord 
case of Raheny, in which there was a similar stringent ® ls!l0 P 
clause to be dealt with, and I will read to you the anTDro>nore°' 
clause that we put into the scheme. It is as 

follows ; — [reads Section 1 1 of Scheme for Raheny 
and Coolock Parochial Schools]. And if you look at 
that section you will see that we have gone beyond 
. the ordinary clause in that scheme, so as to meet as 
. far as possible the views of the founder, who was par- 
ticular about religious instruction being coupled with 
the education which was to be given. I have read that, 
so that your lordship might see how we have stretched 
the ordinary provisions to meet a similar case ? — If 
the Sunday school clauses are carried out, as expressed 
in the deed, and such a clause as you have now read 
out put in for the week days also, I think the utilizing 
of this school for six days out of the seven would be 
for the benefit of the Church and of the public. 

8443. Dr. Traill. — I think we may now close this 
inquiry. We have taken careful notes of all the 
evidence, and will give them due consideration. The 
scheme will be published in the usual course as stated 
by me at the opening of this inquiry. 

Rev. Mr. Moore . — The Governing Body are 
not forced to put the school under the National 
Board. 

8444. Dr. Traill. — No, we give you permissive 
power for everything, but we don’t compel you. 

Rev. Mr. Moore. — I believe some years ago, there 
was a night school held in this building, and if the 
deed were not violated then it would form a precedent 
now. I do not know whether the Scriptures were 
necessarily taught then, but if the deed were not 
violated then it would not be any more violated now. 

As to the money referred to, of course it was not left 
to the same trustees as the school-house, but I believe 
it was left to keep this school-house in repair. 

8445. Dr. Traill. — Have you received any of it? 

Rev. Mr. Moore . — No, it is paid to Canon 

Pounden ; I wanted to know if the Commissioners 
could deal with that. 

8446. Dr. Traill. — We will look into the will and 
consider that too. 

Rev. Canon l’ounden. — The night school referred 
to was opened with prayer and closed with prayer, 
and the young people at it were taught the Scriptures 
every night. 

The inquiry then concluded. 
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PUBLIC SITTING— SATURDAY, APRIL 30th, 1887. 

At the Office of the Commission, 23, Nassau- street, Dublin. 

Present The Right Hon. Lord Justice FitzGibbon, and the Right Hon. John Naish, Judicial 
Commissioners ; and the Rev. Gerald Molloy, d.d., d.sc. ; Anthony Traill, Esq., ll.d , 
M.D., F.T.C.D., and Professor Dougherty, m.a.. Assistant Commissioners. 

The Secretary, Wk. Edward Ellis, Esq., ll.b., and the Assistant Secretary, N. D. Murphy, J unv 
Esq., were in attendance. 


* SWORDS BOROUGH SCHOOLS. 


There were in attendance His Grace Archbishop 
Lord Flwnhet, His Grace Archbishop Walsh, Rev. 
Father Mulcdhy, f.p., Swords; Rev. Canon Twigg, 
Rector of Swords ; Rev. Mr. Tymons, Mr. J. F. 
Stuart, Mr. Lowndes, and Mr. Bowden. 

Mr. 'l'wigg, Q c. (instructed by Messrs. Maunsell, 
Solicitors) appeared for the Governors of Swords 
Borough Schools. 

8447. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — It is in the recol- 
lection of those interested that the Swords scheme was 
the first published by the Commissioners. It has since 
reached a stage in its settlement which no other 
scheme has reached, and which, therefore, is new as 
regards our procedure, having been remitted to us by 
the Lord Lieutenant, with certain declarations. I 
think it well to commence our proceedings by stating 
the view which the Judicial Commissioners take of 
their duty with respect to a scheme that has been 
considered by the Privy Council, and x-eturned to us 
with a declaration. The 25th section of the Educa- 
tional Endowments Act provides as follows : — 
“Where a scheme is remitted with a declaration, the 
Lord Lieutenant in Council shall transmit to the 
Commissioners any objections made to him, in writing, 
respecting such scheme, and the Judicial Commis- 
sioners may thereupon pi-oceed to prepare an amended 
scheme, and may submit the same for the approval of 
the Lord Liexxtenant in Council, in the same manner, 
and subject to the same pro' visions as are ir. this Act 
provided in the case of the approval of a scheme, and 
so on, from time to time, as often as occasion may 
require." While we are most anxious to do all in 
our power consistently with the Act to settle this 
Swords scheme to-day in a way which will give a 
reasonable prospect that it will not again be l’emitted, 
we nrnst remember that the Lord Lieutenant in 
Council, under the 24th section, is empowered to re- 
mit the scheme with sixcha declaration as the natui-e of 
the case seems to require. Therefore, those declara- 
tions should be regaixled by us as the judicial opinions 
of a higher authority given for our guidance. I should 
mention that though the jurisdiction and responsibility 
of dealing with the scheme are thrown entirely on the 
J udicial Commissionera at this stage, and though we 
accept that full responsibility, we desire to act with 
the advice and assistance of our colleagues, and have 
therefore asked them to attend the present sitting. 
Now, we are clearly of opinion that not only the 
inspect which we are bound to pay to the declaration 
of the Lord Lieutenant in Council, but also the prac- 
tical common sense of the case, shows that however 
widely our jurisdiction may be expressed, we cannot, 
in settling any amended scheme, insert or ratain 
anything inconsistent with the decisions ari’ived at by 
the Privy Council ; if we attempted to do anything 
of the sort it could only result in finding the scheme 
remitted to us a second time with the same declaration. 
At the same time, by the tei'ms of the Act, the whole 
scheme is thrown open for reconsideration when it is 
sent back to us, and though we ought to treat all that 
has passed the Pxivy Council withoxxt objection as 
prima facie to be adopted, and ought to deal with 
those portions only to which the declarations apply, 


tbex-e are important considerations that ought not to be 
ignored ; for example, if it appeared that, when the 
case was before the Pi-ivy Council, any matter was 
omitted from consideration or was in any respect dealt 
with under mistake — though we could not presume that 
any mistake had taken . place — if any mistake or 
m ^understanding was proved, we should correct it 
even though it had passed the Privy Council. The only 
result of doing otherwise would be a further dis- 
cussion before the Privy Council which would result 
either in its being sent back again, or in a settlement 
which would not be satisfactory to all parties. There- 
fore we are pi'epared in the case of this and any 
other scheme that may be sent back to ns, to hear 
the discussion of any portion of it which any of the 
parties desire to bring before us with a view to 
bringing them to an understanding even on matters 
already dealt with or passed over by the Pi-ivy Council, 
and we would be glad to deal with such matters to 
any extent to which the parties may agree, if we have 
an assurance that when it goes for the second time 
before the Privy Council it will be treated as a 
consent scheme. If, however, any points have been 
settled by the Privy Council and as so settled are 
insisted on by either party, we must abide by 
them. I ought- now to bring before the parties the 
terms in which this particular scheme has been dealt 
with. We have received this communication from the 
Px-ivy Council, with whom the draft scheme remained 
from 30th September, 1886, to 11th March, 1887. 

“ Council Office, Dublin Castle, 

“11 March, 1837. 

“ The Swords Borough School Endowment. 

“ Sin — With reference to your letter of the 30th Sep- 
tember, last, I am directed to inform you that the scheme 
for the above-named endowment, submitted by your Com- 
missioners, under section 23 of the Educational Endowments 
(Ireland) Act, 1885, has been carefully considered by 
the Lord Lieutenant in Council. His Excellency in 
Council hereby remits to your Commissioners the said 
scheme with a declaration to the effect that the scheme 
should be modified in the following respects, namely:— 

“ 1. By the introduction of such words into section 3 as 
will meet the criticism of Archbishop Walsh. 

“ 2. By the insertion of the following proviso in section 

15 ‘Provided that the first class salaries shall not be 

given out of the income of the charity unless first class 
teachers are employed,’ and 

“ 3. By providing in section 26 for payment of an additional 
sum of £75 to Dr. W. R. Griffin as compensation for his 
vested interest, such additional sum not to be paid out of 
the balance in hand, but out of the other funds of the 
endowment, in whatever manner that may be arranged. 

“ I am at the same time to transmit, to your Commissioners, 
pursuant to the 25th section of the above cited Act, copies o 
the several objections made to his Excellency in Council 
respecting the said scheme.’’ 

These objections are transmitted to us under the 
25th section of the Act, and are the following The 
first is signed by a number of Catholic inhabitants o 
Swords and the neighbourhood to the effect that the 
appointment of Roman Catholic lay Governor's of t e 
Borough school should be by election and not by 
co-option. That objection is not referred to in tlie 


* Appendix B, Nos. XIX (a), (b), pp. 335 et seq. 
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declarations, but we are aware that the matter was 
discussed before the Privy Council, and we take it 
that the objection has been overruled ; we therefore 
will not now make any change in respect to it. 
The second objection was from the Commissioners 
of Charitable Donations and Bequests, and as 
it does not appear in the declarations we, unless some 
special application is made to us, will take it for 
crranted that we are not asked to change the scheme 
in respect to it. The next objection was from the 
Select Vestry of Swords, and we understand that it 
was withdrawn. The next objection is a small one, 
from Dr. Griffin, as to the amount of his compensation. 
The declaration of the Privy Council upon it is very 
distinct and precise, and we have only to obey it, as 
we could not of course think of breaking up the whole 
scheme upon it. I should mention that Dr. Griffin 
sent us an objection on the same point which was 
actually called on for consideration before ourselves, but 
no person then appeared in support of it, and evidence 
was given against it, and we decided on the evidence 
before us. We take it for granted that the Privy 
Council was affected by some evidence that we had 
not before us. The next is the objection of Arch- 
bishop Walsh, with which we will have to deal to-day. 
Bis Grace handed in along with his objection a very 
carefully drawn memorandum explaining this, but I 
must recall the history of this matter before opening 
the objection. As the draft scheme was first settled 
by the majority of the Commissioners (Dr. Traill 
dissenting), we adopted the principle of dividing 
the endowment in proportion to the numbers at- 
tending the schools, to be ascertained on the certificate 
of the National Board year by year. That was 
strongly objected io, first by those interested in the 
Old Borough Schools on the ground that the amount 
to be received by them would not be sufficient to main- 
tain their schools; also pretty strongly by Father Mul- 
cahy and members of his flock on the ground that it 
would keep up a constant struggle, which might be — 
I will not say dishonestly — but unpleasantly conducted 
in regard to the numbers in the school. In other 
words it was said that an unhealthy competition for 
pupils would be set up in order to get an additional 
sum out of the endowment. These objections weighed 
very strongly with us, but we felt obliged to adopt the 
principle of proportionate division in our original draft 
scheme. At our meeting to consider objections, Arch- 
bishop Walsh put forward proposals which were cer- 
tainly the basis of the scheme which we finally adopted, 
namely, that there should be assured to the school of 
the minority as a minimum an amount equal to the 
salaries of two classified teachers if such teachers were 
employed in the school. I must say, in justice to our- 
selves, as regards the declaration of the Privy Council 
on this point, that if our scheme does not express what 
the Council has told us to express it is the fault of our 
drafting, because it was certainly our intention, and I 
think we have expressed it, that unless first-class 
teachers were employed first-class salaries were not to 
be paid. It was pointed out that this provision would 
be difficult to cany out, but I must say for the Judicial 
Commissioners, that we both thought that in the 
sc leme \ve settled rye were carrying out the principle 
originally suggested by Archbishop Walsh as it was 
discussed here in the presence of the parties, and as it 
appeared to us to have been accepted by the other 
si e. \ e understood the governors of the old school 
to desire to get rid, once and for all, of all contention 
! ie S a ™ to t,le attendance, and that they were willing 
accep as a sufficient minimum the same amount 
p™ , the / were entitled to get from the National 
Jioard for two teachers, if they had two teachers, and, 
fi vo ,i f la< . 011 7 one > fc * ien to get the proportionate sum 
tixed by the scheme, namely, two-thirteenths. I must 
' / 1 ™y s elf that I understood that no matter 

whether the attendance rose or fell this sum should 
u 80 Jon S as it would he earnable by two 
eis 10 m the National Board irrespective of 


numbers. But his Grace has since pointed out very 
fully in the memoranda addressed to the Privy Coun- 
cil, and now remitted to us, that the principle which 
he was prepared to admit as fair was that the salaries 
should be paid out of tlie endowment so long only as 
they could not be got elsewhere, and his Grace has 
now pointed out that if the attendance in the Old 
Borough School should rise so high as to entitle that 
school to get from the National Board two full 
first class salaries the hypothesis on which that 
school was to get more than its proportional 
share out of the endowment would have ceased. 
That is quite true, but when the thing was discussed 
by the parties here the consideration for adopting the 
proposal was to get rid of all further discussion as to 
numbers, and the present objection would renew it. 
The amount of money involved is not very large, for 
two-thirteentlis of the residue of the endowment would 
be about .£81 a year, and the amount of two first-class 
salaries is .£128, and in no view would the increase of 
the number diminish the total amount of money which 
the school would receive, for if we add the amount of 
the endowment to the amount of the National Board 
Grant when the attendance rose, the grant of ,£128 
would, added to the £81, make £209, whereas before 
reaching that limit the grants from the National Board 
for only one first class salary, and a monitress, or 
even for a first class salary and an assistant, added to 
£128 from the endowment, could not come to more 
than £198. There is this further objection to the view 
now presented by his Grace. The hypothesis on which 
the proportions are fixed by the scheme at two-thir- 
teenths and eleven-thirteenths is not merely that this 
is the past average, hut that it is likely to bo the future 
average attendance in the respective schools. It does 
strike me that in the case now put, namely, of the 
Old Borough School having an attendance large 
enough to qualify it for obtaining two first-class 
teachers’ salaries from the National Board, these 
hypothetical proportions would be no longer just. 
The present average attendance at the Protestant 
schools is fifty. The average necessary to qualify them 
to get two first class salaries would be thirty-five in each 
of two schools, which would necessitate an aggregate 
average of over seventy. It is improbable that the 
teachable population of Swords would rise to such an 
extent that when there would be a rise from fifty to 
seventy in the Protestant schools, there would be also 
a proportionate rise in Father Mulcahy’s school of 
two-fifths. Therefore it would strike me that if we 
adopt the views of Archbishop Walsh we could only 
give an option to the Governors of the Catholic 
school to demand a reduction to the minimum, 
with the alternative option to the Protestants to call 
for a new ascertainment of the relative aver- 
age attendaixces. Possibly it might be nscessax-y 
to guard against tlie computation of any bxit 
children of the inhabitants of the Borough, and 
thus I apprehend the vexy danger to be guarded 
against of coixtention as to the attendances would re- 
vive. Now that is the maixx difficulty with which we 
have to deal to-day. The Archbishop’s second objec- 
tion is with x-eference to the possession of the old- 
school premises. As regards that, we certainly did 
xxot mean to put any compulsion on the governors of 
the new school, but we took it for granted from the 
evidence that was before us that they were willing 
and even anxious to get these schools, and we con- 
sidered ourselves entitled to assixn e that they wex - e 
willing to have them. There was a difficulty in 
giving them any subsequent opportunity of x-e- 
fusing them, for if we had given any alternative 
to accept or reject the schools, necessarily the 
result would follow that they would say — “We 
will not take them xxnless we get better terms,” 
and so these valuable buildings would either be aban- 
doned by both parties, or the Protestant Gover- 
nors might be forced to keep them against 
their will. The third objection of His Grace 
2 N 
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is a grammatical one. We thought the scheme clear 
enough, but, of course, if there is any possibility 
of doubt we will make it clearer. The last objec- 
tion is in regard to the provision for the vested 
interest of the Deputy Superintendent. This, 1 
believe, was discussed before the Privy Council, and 
practically decided in accordance with the view we took, 
which was that the Deputy Superintendent must con- 
tinue to reside in the Borough of Swords, and to hold 
his office as Curate Assistant of the Parish of Swords, 
to entitle him to compensation until after the scheme 
comes into force. It is impossible for us, if he holds 
on, to deprive him of what the Act gave him, namely, 
compensation for his vested interest. We cannot an- 
ticipate what may be the state of affairs in the future, 
and a little explanation will, I am sure, satisfy the 
Archbishop that we cannot carry out his suggestion 
that it should be reserved to the Judicial Commis- 
sioner's to make inquiry as to the facts. We under- 
stand that Mr. Boyce was examined before the Privy 
Council, and stated that he was still Curate Assistant 
of Swords, and still discharging the duties of his office 
there. The matter will go before the Commissioners 
of Charitable Donations and Bequests when this 
scheme comes into force, and if he is not at that time 
really and bona fide still the Curate Assistant of 
Swords and Deputy Superintendent, he will not be 
entitled, under the scheme, to any compensation. If 
he is, and if the Commissioners are then satisfied of 
the fact, he will be entitled to reasonable compensation, 
and it will be remembered that the amount of the pro- 
vision made for him, and the mode in which it is given 
has not been made the subject of objection before us. 
Dr. Griffin is much more fortunate, for he now gets 
XI 50 free into his hands as compensation for his 
vested interest in a salary of £25, and his office is 
abolished, while Mr. Boyce, at best, can only compound 
for £320 on a salary of £80. These are the matters 
we have now to consider, and I will take the scheme 
clause by clause. The first objection is that clause 3 
should be amended by more specifically mentioning 
that the persons to be co-opted as Governors of the 
Catholic schools shall be Catholics. 

Archbishop Walsh . — It would be shorterand simpler 
to insert the words “ Roman Catholic” in each case 
whereyou mention the class of persons who are eligible, 
in this way, “ Roman Catholic Justices of the Peace,” 
“Roman Catholic Guardians of the Poor.” 

8448. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Very well, that 
will remove all difficulty. The next objection is to the 
14th section, the alternative clause about the buildiug 
fund. There is a difficulty about this, which I men- 
tioned. The section as it stands gives the Protestant 
Governors the option of keeping the buildings, the 
Catholics getting £2,000 to build new schools, or 
giving up the buildings and getting the £2,000 them- 
selves. Archbishop Walsh is anxious to have words 
inserted, giving the Catholics the option of taking the 
buildings if so offered, or refusing to take them if they 
like. That option might lead to a refusal by both 
sides, and a loss of the buildings to the endowment. 

Archbishop Walsh . — I hope this matter is clearly 
understood. In the draft scheme, as it was considered 
here at the former public inquiry, there was no such 
provision as this. The buildings were vested in the 
Protestant Governors, and they only had the option. 
What I suggest is that it should be also optional 
to us to accept the buildings or refuse them, as it is 
optional with the Protestants to retain them or give 
them up. I should be very sorry to take them from 
the present Governors unless they voluntarily gave 
them up. 

8449. Mr. Naish. — Would you object to that 
amendment, Mr. Twigg f 

Mr. Twigg, Q.c. — I don’t know. I think the clause 
is very explicit as it stands. It gives the option to 
the governing body to either give away or retain the 
schools, and the Catholic body have the option of 
taking them if they like. 


8450. Lord J ustice FitzGibbon.— It would simplify 
matters very much now if you could make up your mind 

Mr. Twigg, Q.c. — Well, I think that could be done! 
Archbishop Walsh. — If this clause could be omitted 
from the scheme, itwould simplify the matter very muck 

8451. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — We must make 
some final provision about the existing buildings. They 
are part of the endowment. 

Mr. Twigg, Q.c. — There was ample time to suggest 
these modifications from the time when the matter 
was settled until it came before the Privy Council 
and if this matter is now to be finally settled, I don’t 
see why they should not make up their minds at once. 

Dr. Traill. — The Board is not bound to clo so for 
six months. 

8452. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Though the most 
economical arrangement in the interests of the Fund 
might be that the present school, which is the larger 
one, should be given to the Catholic Governors, we 
felt that we could not ask the Protestants tc remove 
to Father Mulcaliy’s school. 

Archbishop Walsh. — Well, as I said before, I don’t 
wish to see the buildings taken from the present Go- 
vernors, unless they wish to give them up ; it is for 
that reason I propose the insertion of this optional ar- 
rangement. But as the scheme stands, it gives all the 
option to the Protestants, and none to the Catholics. 

8453. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Our difficulty is 
that if we give the Catholics the option of refusing the 
buildings, they could say to the others — we will not 
take them except on such and such terms, different 
from those in the scheme. It might end in a sort 
of auction, in the premises being put up for sale. 

Rev. Mr. Tymons. — When this matter was before 
the Privy Council, Chief Justice Morris said that an 
option between two persons was no option at all. 

Archbishop Walsh. — But as it stands there is no 
option at all given to the Catholic body. 

Mr. Twigg, Q.c. — This matter was all fully discussed 
before the Privy Council, and they thought the option 
should remain with us of giving them up if we liked. 
It appeal's to be a sort of sentimental grievance, that 
the old Governors have this option. When the mat- 
ter was fully considered, I believe it was thought best 
to take the £2,000 and give them up, but that is a 
matter that should be entirely left to the Governors 
themselves, for they now fully experience this new 
state of affairs. The evidence on the other side was 
that they were anxious to get the buildings at any price. 

8454. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— Perhaps the 
better course to adopt with regard to these schools 
would be to postpone this clause at present. 

Archbishop Lord Plunket.—l was going to suggest 
that, if absolutely necessary, the final discussion of 
this point might be adjourned until the Board of 
Governors meet and consider the matter. Personally, 
I should be quite willing to agree that the house 
should be retained by the old Governors of the school, 
but I am only one of the Governing Body, and, there- 
fore, could not formally pronounce an opinion on the 
matter without consulting them. 

8455. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— Your Grace will 
remember that the new body will not be the same as the 
present, and probably the better course would he that 
you should have a week or ten days before we sign the 
scheme, to enable you to call together the Se ec 
Vestry. They are the people to be represented m 
future, and probably they might be able to make up 
their minds within the next week. 

The Rev. Canon Twigg. — The Select Vestry are 
already met, and passed a resolution not to give up tn 
schools. , 

8456. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— I think we cange 
rid of this difficult question by allowing both sides 
exercise their option before the scheme is settled. 

Dr. Traill.— But the £2,000 cannot be paid 
the Roman Catholics till at least six months alter t 
scheme is finally settled, for it would be tied up 
this option was exercised. 
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Archbishop Walsh. — I understand the argument 
. tlie sense Lord Justice FitzGibbon has spoken of it. 
He says this is all permissive legislation, and won’t 
come into practice until the parties are agreed. I 
object to the clause as it stands, and we cannot be 
taken as a consenting party until we get the option. 

8457- Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — It was the fair as- 
sumption from the evidence before us that the Catho- 
lic Governors would take the buildings if they got them. 

Mr Naisii. — I certainly thought that that was 
their desire-to get them if they ^couli 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — We never thought of 
puttin'* any compulsion on them to take them. 

1 Archbishop Walsh.— Suppose the Catholic party 
decide that they will not take them ? 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Well, if the old gover- 
nor's would decide to retain the buildings, and Lord 
Plunket has stated that to be his view of the matter, 
then we could give the Catholics the £2,000 without 
waiting for six months. 

8458. Dr. Traill. — Will the new governing body be 
called together to decide the matter ? 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — We can’t call them 
together for they don’t yet exist, but we can call their 
constituency together and let them consider the matter 

^Archbishop Plunket.— I think the present gover- 
nors would be the best to decide the matter. 

Dr. Traill. — That would not be reasonable. 

Archbishop Plunket.— The present governors are 
now the parties to the agreement which you are making. 

Rev. Father Mulcahy. — I may mention with regard 
to the schools that it would be the wish of the people 
to get the two schools into one. 

8459. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— That is one of the 
alternatives allowed by the scheme. One of the alter- 
natives was that the borough school should remain with 
the Protestants, and that you should get £2,000. 
The second alternative is that they would hand them 
over to you and that they would get the £2,000 ; and 
the third alternative is that they should keep the 
infant school and get £1,500. 

Archbishop Walsh. — I think it would be desirable 
to have the whole thing decided before the scheme 
leaves the hands of the Commissioners. 

8460. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Would your Grace be con- 


tent now to give up all claim to the old building and 
get the £2,000, for if you would I think the other side 
would now agree to take them 1 
Archbishop Walsh. — Yes, but I don’t like that way 
of putting it. This arrangement, you must remember, 
was inserted at my suggestion. There was a question 
raised as to whether the schools would remain with 
the governors of the old school or with the new gover- 
nors, and I suggested there should be an option given 

to them, to either keep or give them up 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You all agreed that 
you cannot continue to work the old school as a joint 
school, and therefore, they must be taken by one or 
other school or be sold. I must say that as Father 
Mulcahy has his existing buildings in his hands there 
is much less waste in giving him such a sum of money 
as would enable him to make his schools what they 
ought to he than in selling the Old Borough Schools. 

8461. Dr. Traill. — On the other hand if the Pro- 
testant body found that they were not to get any money 
to keep up the buildings it would be rather hard to force 
them to keep them. That is the difficulty they are in. 

(To Mr. Twigg) — Mr. Twigg, within what time will 
you be able to let us know whatdecis ion you arrive at ? 

Mr. Iwigg, q.c. — The scheme has been alreadyfully 
discussed before the Privy Council, and it will be very 
hard now to say within what time I would be in a 
position to give you that information. 

.8402. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Let ns look at the 
timig practically and like men of common sense. In 
framing the scheme we must assume that we are 
dealing with parties at arms length. Suppose the 
■rrolestants elected to leave and took the £2,000, and 
men that the Catholic governors would not take the 


schools on any of the terms offered by the scheme, the April so, iss7. 
scheme would be valueless. Would it not be better 
to try and finally arrange the matter to-day ? 

Mr. Twiggy Q.c. — No doubt, it would be better, but 
I think there should be a meeting of the governors. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I think they ought to 
have a consultation. 

Mr. Naish. — I thought the old governors’ desire 
was to keep the schools if they could.- 

8463. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — As regards Clause 
14 can you not ask the existing Governors to have a 
conference with the Select Vestry? 

Archbishop Plunket. — I think the Select Vestry have 
already passed a resolution, and if the Board met again 
perhaps it would save complication. 

8464. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The resolution 
passed by the Select Vestry was adopted before the 
scheme was prepared. If you ascertain the views of 
the constituency now after what has taken place here 
to-day it would avoid all difficulty. 

Archbishop Plunket. — I think it would be a very 
proper course, and I shall have the views thrown out 
by your lordships here to-day conveyed to them. 

8465. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — If the existing 
Governors consider the three alternatives, and let us 
know which of the three they approve of, we can then 
pass the scheme. 

Rev. Mr. Tymons. — Supposing the decision arrived 
at was not in favour of either of the alternatives, what 
then would happen? 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Then we would be only 
obliged to put in whatever alternative we considered 
best. I don’t want to deprive you of an opportunity 
of considering the matter, but if you would be prepared 
to make up your mind in six months you ought to be 
able to do so now. 

Rev. Canon Twigg. — The matter has been practi- 
cally before both bodies already. They have considered 
the matter very fully, and both tlie Governors and the 
Select Vestry are unanimous upon the question. 

8466. Dr. Traill. — When was this — was it before 
the scheme was prepared? 

Rev. Canon Twigg. — It was before the scheme was 
adopted. 

8467. Dr. Traill. — That was when the Select Vestry 
and Governors asked for the grant for repairs which was 
refused. 

Rev. Canon Twigg. — It was. 

S468. Dr. Traill. — And do you think the demand 
then made in their resolution would bind them 
now? 

Rev. Canon Twigg. — From what I know of the 
feeling of the Select Vestry and of the Governors I am 
of opinion that it would. 

8469. Dr. Traill. — The late Mr. Baker was against 
you on that point — 

Rev. Canon Twigg. — He was the only .person 
against us. 

Dr. Traill. — But he was a very influential person, 
he was to have been one of the Governors on the new 
Board. 

8470. Lord Justice FitzGibbon (to Rev. Canon 
Twigg). — We must deal definitely with this matter ; 
do you wish an opportunity of considering the question, 
or are you prepared now to state what you are pre- 
pared to do ? 

Archbishop Plunket. — I will state my opinion, 
which I hold very strongly, and that is that we should 
retain the buildings. 

8471. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — And the Rev. 

Canon Twigg thinks that is also the view of the Select 
Vestiy. 

Mr. J. P. Stuart. — We held a meeting of the Select 
Vestry, and we were unanimous to retain the schools. 

8472. Dr. Traill. — What was the date of that 
meeting ? 

Mr. J. P. Stuart. — I could not tell you. I don’t 
think the scheme was propounded at that time, but 
my opinion is if the Vestry met now they would be of 
the same opinion still. . 

2 N 2 
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8473. Dr. Traill. — Don’t you think it would be 
necessary to call them together again ? 

Mr. Stuart. -I do. 

847 4. Dr. Traill. — Or do you undertake to state the 
opinion of the whole district! 

Mr. Stuart. — No ; I only state my own opinion. 

I say, though, that I consider the Vestry retain the 
same opinion still. 

8475. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — There is one 
matter I wish to explain. We have got into a con- 
troversy with the Treasury about the expenses of ad- 
vertising, and with the view of lessening that expense, 
we have determined in future to send up a number of 
schemes together, and we now wish to send this amended 
scheme with five others. We cannot delay the others 
much longer, and I think we will now make what the 
lawyers call a conditional order. We now take it for 
granted that we may alter this clause by definitely 
vesting the buildings in the old governors, and by 
giving the £2,000 to the new governors. But if 
within the next ten days we get a communication 
from the Governors of the Old Borough School saying 
that they do not wish to take the buildings on those 
terms, we will call you together on this day fortnight, 
and adopt some other alternative. The Select Vestry 
also may communicate with us, and if they would not 
take the responsibility, we will call you back. The 
next declaration of the Privy Council is this : that we 
are u to amend Section 15 by inserting the words 
provided that the first class salaries shall not be given 
out of the income of the charity unless first class 
teachers are employed.” The scheme already contains 
a provision that they are to pay a sum not less than 
the amount of the salaries which teachers would be 
entitled to receive under the rules and regulations 
“according to their actual classification.” That ap- 
peared to us to include first, second, and third classes, 
and this proposed amendment includes one only. His 
Grace certainly raised no objection as to that part of 
the scheme. His memorandum, addressed to us, 
states, on the contrary, that he considers the scheme 
quite explicit on this point, and the declaration of the 
Privy Council seems to me to show that his objection 
was not understood. 

Archbishop Walsh. — If that were inserted it would 
necessitate a further provision. If yon provide that 
first class salaries are not to be paid unless first class 
teachers are employed, you should also provide that 
second class salaries are not to be paid unless second 
class teachers are employed. 

Mr. Twigg, Q.c. — I see no objection to that — it is 
the plain meaning of the section as it stands. 

847 6. Lord J ustice FitzG ibbon. — His Grace’s objec- 
tion had reference to the extension of the proposal made 
to us by him — beyond his intention and contrary to his 
principle. He intended his proposal for the protection 
of the school of the minority, while insufficient in 
numbers to obtain two salaries, and he objects to that 
proposal being made applicable to a case to which he 
certainly did not intend it to apply, namely, the case 
of the numbers in attendance being so increased as to 
entitle the Protestant schools to two National Board 
teachers’ salaries. We sent the memorandum of 
Archbishop Walsh to Archbishop Plunket, and now 
we all know how the matter stands. I think the 
better course is to hear his Grace as to the amend- 
ments which he wishes us to make, not binding 
ourselves to make any change unless the parties 
agree. 

Mr. Twigg. — This is a matter that was discussed 
very fully before the Privy Ccuncil. On the part of 
the Protestant body I would oppose any change being 
made in the scheme in that respect, for, as I said, it 
has been very fully discussed already by all parties, 
and this very question was considered. 

8477. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I mentioned when 
opening the proceedings that we considered that we 
were practically prevented changing anything in the 
scheme that had been discussed and passed by the 
Privy Council, but we are anxious to hear the full 


discussion of any matter on which there may hav 
been a misunderstanding, in the hope of reaching 
satisfactory conclusion by arrangement. 

Mr. Twigg, Q.c. — If there had been any mistake 
about the matter, or it had not been fully discussed 
I would not object to it, but the matter was fully 
discussed. J 

8478. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — But Archbishop 
Walsh states that he was not present at the Privy 
Council, and that he has it on good authority that this 
precise question was not gone into at all, and though 
this point was certainly set out in his objection, I must 
say this declaration looks as if it were not entirely 
appreciated. 

Mr. Twigg, Q.c. — Mr. Carton made the suggestions 
after the other was fully discussed. 

Mr. Maunsell , Solicitor. — Not only was this matter 
fully gone into, but the evidence given by his Grace 
was read to the Privy Council. 

Archbishop Walsh. — I have it on excellent autho- 
rity that the point I allude to was not dealt with by 
the Privy Council. 

Mr. Twigg, Q.c. — I can state that it was fully con- 
sidered. 

Archbishop Plunket. — I must say that I am not 
quite clear that what Mr. Twigg has stated is the cast- 
as it appeared to me. I was present at the Privy 
Council, and I don’t think the particular point that 
his Grace Archbishop Walsh now desires to bring 
forward was discussed. I think what Mr. Carton 
seemed to urge was this, that we were only to re- 
ceive that amount in the form of a supplementary 
grant, which, together with .what we could get from 
the National Board, would constitute two first class 
teachers’ salaries. 

8479. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Together? 

Archbishop Plunket. — Yes. 

8480. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — That was an 
entire misunderstanding. You thought that was 
what Mr. Carton brought forward? 

Archbishop Plunket. — That seemed to us unrea- 
sonable, and we opposed it, but the proposition con- 
tained in the memorandum was not, in my opinion, 
fully discussed. 

8481. Lord Justice FitzGibbon, — I may say, in 
corroboration of that, that when the matter was before 
us on the first occasion I very distinctly stated what I 
understood was to occur, and I did not understand that 
the event of the attendance becoming sufficient to 
entitle the Borough school out of the National Board 
grant to get two first class salaries was to make any 
difference in the amount receivable from the Endow- 
ment. I understood the proposal to be that there 
was to be no further discussion of the numbers at all, 
and that no matter what change of numbers should 
take place there should be no alteration in the pay- 
ment. I was so anxious to prevent any misunder- 
standing that at the end of Archbishop Walsh’s evi- 
dence 1 recapitulated what he had said, and therefore 
unless on consent I cannot see my way to making a 
change now. But let us consider what it is wisest to 
do now. Putting it on the lowest grounds of pecuniary 
interest, if we cannot ndw oome to a satisfactory 
conclusion all we can do is to leave the scheme as it 
is, and send it back to the Privy Council with a state- 
ment of what has happened, saying that we thought 
we had drawn up this scheme on an understanding 
with both sides, but that now we are thoroughly satis- 
fied that whether from his not contemplating or our not 
understanding the effect of a change of numbers, the 
scheme proposed by Archbishop Walsh and the prin- 
ciple that he proposed in the interest of the minority 
will be applied to a case which he did not intend. 
The Privy Council must then either remit it again 
with a further declaration that we are to make Arc i- 
bishop Walsh’s proposal work as he intended, ormus 
force on Archbishop Walsh a result of his own pro- 
posal which he will not recognise. Then this who c 
Swords question would be opened up again. In a 
spirit of good feeling I think we should see if " e 
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cannot come to some understanding for the final settle- 
ment of the scheme. 

Archbishop Plvnket. — I may say that I consider 
.the amount in dispute trifling, and as a matter 
of common sense and good feeling, I think we should 
hear what is to be said in favour of this proposition. 

8482. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Then we must ask 
your Grace (Archbishop Walsh) to be good enough to 
state to us how, in your opinion, this 15th section 
should be modified. 

Archbishop Walsh. — I would ask to have it 
modified so that the principle of proportionate distri- 
bution of the income may be upheld except in so far 
as that distribution has to be modified by the special 
provision made by my suggestion for the protection 
of the school of the minority. That provision should 
apply only under the circumstances for which it was 

su"°ested the circumstances mentioned in the protest 

made on behalf of the Protestants of Swords by the 
Special Committee of the General Synod, namely, that 
their numbers being small, they could not have the 
attendances requisite to entitle them to the payment 
of the teachers’ salaries by the National Board. My 
proposal was to protect the Protestant minority by 
giving them out of the endowment in those circum- 
stances the amount required to pay the teachers of 
their schools, sufficient to pay even first class teachers, 
i! the teachers employed in these schools were of the 
first class. But that should have no application if the 
circumstances changed — if their number were in any 
way brought up to the number requisite to entitle their 
schools to the payment of the teachers’ salaries by 
the National Board. 

S4S3. Dr. Traill. — Do I understand you that if the 
numbers are sufficient to get the National Board 
grant you are to go back to the minimum from the 
endowment ? 

Archbishop Walsh. — No, we go back to the arrange- 
ment of proportionate division of income as set forth 
in the 15th section. I think that should be adhered 
to, except some necessity exists of departing from it. 
Where any such particular case is shown to exist, 
I think it would be unjust to the Protestants of 
Swords to enforce that principle without some pro- 
tecting proviso. 

8484. Dr. Traill. — Would your Grace propose that 
when the numbers are increased to the necessary point 
to entitle the Protestant Board to the National Board 
salaries there should then be a re-calculation at once 1 

Archbishop Walsh. — No, I wish to get rid of all 
further calculation. I think it was understood that 
it was undesirable to leave this matter open to the 
increase of numbers. 

8485. Dr. Traill. — But does not your Grace see the 
unfairness of saying that you will rely on proportionate 
division at one period, and that the worst, and not 
afterwards when the numbers increase ? 

Archbishop Walsh. — If they got the increase by 
children bona fide belonging to Swords, yes ; but I 
don’t think there is any likelihood of increasing the 
numbers except by children brought in from outside 
the borough. 

S48(i. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I may say with all 
respect to your Grace, that I think there is a fallacy in 
your suggestion. The hypothesis on which your 
Grace gives this additional money at present, is the 
hypothesis that the number of children attending 
is less than 70 in two schools. If that was not the 
tact, and if the attendance was 70, the proportionate 
division would be different, and the just proportion 
tor the Protestants would be more than two-thirteenths 
unless the Catholic attendance increased in the same 
iatio : but if there was any such increase in the 
rrotestant school as from fifty to seventy, the pro- 
lanlity is that there would be no increase in the 
other school, so that it does occur to me that if we 
are hereafter to relieve the Catholics from the extra 
a. ouance by reason of the change of circumstances, 
"c necessarily ought to relieve the Protestants also 


from the hypothesis that the circumstances had not April 
changed. Your Grace sees that it would be impos- 
sible to reconsider the salaries every time the number 
crossed the line, and all the chances are that the total 
attending the Protestant schools will be less than 
enough to get a first class salary in each, while if they 
rise their fair share would probably be not less than£l 28. 

I think it is better to let it work as it is in the scheme. 

If any change is made, then, as soon as the Protestant 
schools have an attendance sufficient to entitle them 
to draw two salaries for two principal teacher's, the 
Catholics should oniy have power to call upon the 
National Board to declare the proportionate attend- 
ance of local children in the Protestant and Catholic 
schools, and to make a new division of the endow- 
ment. 1 quite agree with your Grace, that this 
being a local endowment, they ought not to be at 
liberty to import children into the borough. 

Archbishop Walsh. — I am bound to assume that it 
would be very likely to occur. 

8487. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — lam glad to say it 
would not be their interest to keep down the at- 
tendance, but I do think, if we carry out your Grace’s 
proposal, that the Catholic body ought not to have 
more than the option of calling on the National Board 
for a re-calculation of the relative numbers. The whole 
difficulty is the importing question, and I would urge 
on the Protestant Governors to adopt the proposal 
that those children only should be counted who are 
children of the inhabitants of the borough, or them- 
selves bona fide resident in the district, otherwise than 
as boarding pupils. 

Archbishop Walsh. — If you call on the National 
Board to take all these circumstances into account in 
counting the number in attendance, they will say they 
have no means for making such an inquiry. 

8488. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — No doubt they 
may, but we got them to change that opinion in another 
matter, the qualifications of competition for exhibi- 
tions. 

Archbishop Walsh. — That case was quite different. 

In this case there will be no means of obtaining the 
information. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — We probably could 
meet the difficulty by getting the Inspector appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant to discharge the duty, and by 
inserting a clause stating the qualifications which the 
children should have to entitle the school to count them 
in measuring the grant. 

8489. Dr.TRAiLL. — Don’t you think, your Grace, that 
this system would work badly — setting up an inquisi- 
torial examination as to where children lived, whose 
children they were, and so on % 

Archbishop Walsh. — You are objecting, Dr. Traill, 
against the Lord Justice’s proposition; not against 
any proposition of mine. 

8490. Dr. Traill. — I am objecting to that decidedly, 
but my objection applies equally to your Grace’s propo- 
sition, and I would wish to know what you would say 
to it. 

Archbishop Walsh. — Ob, Dr. Traill, I prefer leav- 
ing it to the Lord Justice himself to answer your 
objection against his scheme. 

8491. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You will re 
member the proposal of the' Judicial Commissioners 
was to have proportional division 7 

Archbishop Plunket. — What his Grace is anxious 
to secure is the recognition of proportionate numbers. 
Would it be possible now to take for example this 
*table that has been so carefullv drawn out by his 
Grace, and which contains within it the numbers of 
proportionate attendances. Would it not be possible 
to take that and base upon it a calculation which 
would obviate the necessity for this constant investi- 
gation into the numbers that ai-e attending, and to add 
up all those nine columns containing the possible 
amount that may be expected in certain contingencies, 
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and then take an average and have a definite sum 
arrived at on the principle of proportionate atten- 
dances so as to secure that the principle should be 
recognised. I have added up the columns and 1 find 
the sum yearly granted was £110. 

8492. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — That would be 
doing by anticipation and once and for all by average 
what I suggested should be done from time to time, in 
the event in which, and in which alone, this new provi- 
sion would come into force ; in which event the propor- 
tionate division by numbers may not be two-thir- 
teenths and el even- thirteenths. 

Archbishop Walsh. — I think it is likely to be two- 
thirteenths so far as regards the bona fide inhabitants 
of the borough. 

8493. Dr. Traill. — Three-thirteenths would 
increase the amount from £80 to £120. 

Archbishop Walsh. — It was agreed between the 
parties that we were to take two-thirteenths as the 
attendance. That is stated in the scheme. These 
numbers were agreed to on both sides as representing 
a fair working system — as representing the attendance 
from the borough. I don’t see why we should reopen 
that question at a future time. 

8494. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Take the case 
now, your Grace, that the attendance is increased by 
imported children so as to increase the grant from the 
National Board to two salaries. You would then see 
that the increased grant would be earned by the im- 
ported children and is a grant for their teaching, and 
logically speaking it ought not to alter the grants from 
the endowments. 

Archbishop Walsh. — It should, for the one circum- 
stance relied on by the Protestants would not exist, 
which was that from the small number in attendance 
it would be impossible to obtain the grant from the 
National Board. 

8495. Dr. Traill. — Myprotest wasnotbasedonthat 
at all. It was based on the right of every child in 
Swords to have the benefits of education equally. There 
is another question I wish to ask your Grace, which 
is, as to making these calculations about the combina- 
tions of first class with second class teachers or when 
both were second class. The calculations made here 
would have to be made to meet each of these other 
combinations under which they might get salaries 
from the National Board. 

Archbishop Walsh. — Thei - e is no necessity for 
making the calculations, for it is provided in the 
scheme. 

8496. Dr. Traill. — But that only applies to two 
first class teachers and not to the other combina- 
tions. 

Archbishop Walsh. — It applies to every case that 
can occur. 

8497. Dr. Traill. — You have calculated for nine 
cases, I have calculated for twenty-seven cases. But 
are you aware that the figures are not correctly 
calculated 1 

Archbishop Walsh. — What figures 1 

8498. Dr. Traill. — The figures in your "’table. It 
is quite plain they are incorrect. 

Archbishop Walsh. — Then I should like to hear 
the correction, you will find they are perfectly 
correct. The table deals with nine cases — the nine 
possible cases. Kindly tell me in which of the nine 
you think the figures are astray. I shall be glad to 
be set right if there is any mistake, but I am sure 
there is none. Which of the cases do you refer to 1 

8499. Dr. Traill. — Suppose we take now the 4th 
proposition. How does your Grace arrive at all the 
figures in that column 1 I suppose £25 12s. arc the 
result fees 1 

Archbishop Walsh. — Yes. 

8500. Dr. Traill. — Then £34 10s. is the second 
e'ass salary 1 

Archbishop Walsh. — Yes. 

8501. Dr. Traill. — How do you arrive at £58, as 
explained at the top of the page 


Archbishop Walsh. — Well, let us look into it r 
this 4th case, as in all the others, there are sev " 
amounts set forth across the seven columns. Tli 
are all perfectly correct. I will take them one by onJ 
First, you observe this is the case where, of the tw *' 
Protestant schools, the boys’ has not the attendance to 
entitle it to the payment of a teacher’s salary by the 
National Board, but the girls’ has an attendance to 
qualify it for the payment of a teacher’s salary, not 
however, sufficient to qualify it for the payment 
of a first class teacher’s salary supposing the female 
teacher is to be of the first class. In other words this 
is a case where the attendance in the boys’ school is 
below thirty and the attendance in the girls’ school is 
up to thirty, but below thirty-five. 

Dr. Traill. — That is the case. 

Archbishop Walsh. — Now, as I have said, we have 
here seven figures — seven amounts are here set out on 
the table. We must take them one by one. First 
theD, in one case of the boys’ school, the National Edu- 
cation Board will not pay the teacher’s salary, but 
will merely pay the capitation grant on the attendance 
in the school. That, taking the attendance at twenty- 
four, comes to £25 12s. That is the first of the seven 
. figures in the table. It is surely correct 1 

Dr. Traill. — Quite right. 

Archbishop Walsh. — Then, in the girls’ school the 
National Education Board will pay the teacher's 
salary, no doubt, but they will not pay more than a 
teacher’s second class salary, even though the teacher 
be of the first class, the attendance being insufficient. 

Dr. Traill. — Quite right. This amount is correct, 
£34 10s., a second class female teacher’s salary. 

Archbishop Walsh. — Then, I take the third. It is 
the sum of the first and second, £25 12s. and £34 10s. 
I have put it down at £60 2s. That, I think, is 
quite correct. Now, we have fixed three out of the 
seven figures. Those are the three payments to be 
made in this case out of the National Education 
Board. 

8502. Dr. Traill. — Yes, it is all right in the Board 
payments, but let us take the others. Will your Grace 
look now to the payments from the Borough Fund. 

Archbishop Walsh . — Yes. We shall go through 
them all. First, we have the payment of the boys’ 
school. As in this case the National Education 
Board does nob pay the male teacher’s salary, the 
Borough Endowment Fund is to pay it, and if the 
teachqr -be of the first class the amount will be £70. 
You don’t object to that 1 

8503. Dr. Traill. — No, but now come to the next 
— the payment to the girls’ school, £58. That is plainly 
incorrect. 

Archbishop Walsh . — Not at all. Let us see what 
is to be paid according to my proposal. You are 
taking down the figures : kindly note down £40— one- 
thirteenth of the divisible income of the Endowment. 

8504. Dr. Traill. — Yes, certainly. Now we have 
to add to that tire difference between the second class 
and the first class female teacher’s salary. What does 
your Grace make it out to be 1 The second class 
salary is £34 10s. 

Archbishop Walsh . — Yes, and the first class £50. 
The difference, of course, is £23 10s. 

8505. Dr. Traill.— Now, £23 10s. added to £40 

makes £63 10s. The £58 then on the table appears 
to be incorrect 

Archbishop Walsh. — No, no. I must ask you to 
look at the last paragraph on the second page of my 
memoranda. If you read it you will see that in this 
case, and in cases such as this, the amount to be paid 
from the Borough Endowment Fund must be so re- 
gulated that in no case shall it exceed the amount of 
two first class salaries — a first class male teachers 
salary and a first class female teacher’s salary'. Ths 
total amount is, therefore, not to exceed £128. Now, 
in the case before us, £70 is to bo paid on account o 
the boys’ school. If £63 10s. were to be paid ® 
.account of the girls’ school the total would 
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.£133 10s. The maximum then would be exceeded 
br £5 10s. Only £58 then, the sum required to 
make up the maximum should be paid. You see now 
my figures are perfectly correct. 

§506. Dr. Traill. — What I want to pointout to you 
is this : that wherever your new proposal diminishes the 
fitnire agreed on, you take the reduced figure, but 
wherever it would increase that figure, you call it a 
maximum, and refuse to increase it, and that is not 
fair. Your scheme may suit until the attendance 
reaches sixty-five, but if it gets up to 100 or more the 
school would get no more. 

Archbishop Walsh. — The maximum I apply is the 
actual salaries of the male and female teachers. 

8507. Dr. Traill. — Don’t you see that only comes 
in where there is a first class male teacher and a first 
class female teacher 1 

Archbishop Walsh. — It is the maximum in all cases. 
The maximum necessarily must remain at some definite 
figure, and cannot be shifting up and down. 

8508. Dr. Traill. — Yes ; but your maximum is 
arrived at on the assumption of two first class salaries. 

Archbishop Walsh. — I don’t understand your ob- 
jection. You say my figures are incorrect, and I say 
they are perfectly correct. 

8509. Dr. Traill. — I will withdraw the word 

incorrect,” and substitute the word “ unfair,” if you 

are to modify the effect of the general proposals by 
adding that proviso, but what I wish to point out to 
your Grace is, that while you profess to malce these pro- 
posals in the interests of the Protestant minority, the 
effect of them will be in almost every case to give the 
Protestants less than they would get under the scheme 
as it stands. T will take the combinations of your table, 
and read you out the difference, between the results of 
your proposals and those of the scheme, as I have 
tabulated them. I take twenty-four in either school 
as an attendance sufficient to get capitation fees : thirty 
as entitling them to part salary, and thirty-five as 
entitling them to full first class salary, exactly as you 
have done, and I then arrange them in more regular 
order; then in parallel columns I give the amount 
which the school would receive Under the scheme and 
under your proposals, and then I show the difference 
in the last column which will show the unfavourable 
result of your proposals, thus : — 


Difference 
between (B; 
and (C). 


va . ° U ,'!! 1 ' th " s observe that while your propos 
ciiflers little from the scheme, so long as the Protesta: 
!,° 10l ? r unable to earn any first class salaries fro 
'f , ®- tlo nal Board, it very seriously affects the pa 
ment to the school whenever it is able to earn ar 
sucli first class salary, and this loss would amount 
aZiS?TV. cver the school had thirty-five bo- 
' . , ir girls or upwards, so that so far as pa 

,, 1 ° IU , e endowment is concerned, you attach 
1 enaity t°an mcreaseof numbers, though in all fairne 

“LVVd t le „ time wheu if anything, more should 1 
^iven to them from the endowment. If the minium 
, 1S se,ectecl at a time when from varioi 
circumstances the attendance is at its lowest, it is off 


reasonable to ask, either that that minimum shall be April 30, 1887. 
altered when the numbers increase, or that if it is 
never to be exceeded, it is not on the other hand to be 
diminished on account of any grants obtained from the 
National Board. 

Archbishop Walsh. — Where a minimum is fixed, it 
remains as a minimum : but I feel, Dr. Traill, we are 
taking up a great deal Of valuable time. 

8 510. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Now, letme throw 
out what strikes me as a just solution of the matter. 

1 am perfectly satisfied, and everyone who has heard 
what has occurred must be satisfied, that no matter 
what other people’s understanding was, his Grace’s 
proposal was not intended by him to apply except in 
the case of the minority schools not being able to get 
two first class salai-ies from the general fund. We or 
the Privy Council, or the other parties may have under- 
stood or may not have understood this, but we 
certainly thought we were giving effect to his Grace’s 
intention, and in this we were certainly mistaken. 

It occurs to us now, that the whole thing can be justly 
settled by inserting a proviso, that in any year in 
which the Old Borough School is entitled to get from 
the National Board by actual attendances and gets 
two first class salaries, they should be remitted to their 
normal right and get the proportion of two-thirteenths 
from the endowment, but that the Governors of the Pro- 
testant School should in this event be enabled to make 
application to the Inspector for a certificate of the 
proportionate attendance for that year of the atten- 
dance at both schools Of children actually resident 
in the borough, otherwise than for purposes of 
education. 

Archbishop Walsh. — I profess, I very much prefer 
the plan his Grace (Lord Archbishop Plunket) sug- 
gested. I think it would work much better, besides 
maintaining the principle that is involved in the case. 

It would be easier too, to arrive at a solution of the 
difficulty in that way. It would be desirable thus 
to arrive at a sum that fairly represents the sum 
mentioned in my nine tables, and pay that amount 
yearly with the proviso mentioned by his Grace. 

8511. Mr. Naish. — A happy suggestion! What 
do you say, Father Mulcaliy ? 

Father Mulcaliy. — [ think it is very fair. 

Archbishop Walsh. — If it was known in Swords 
that that proposition had been suggested by his Grace 
and accepted by me, I think it would be accepted by 
all the inhabitants, on both sides. 

8512. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Then both schools would 
be free to carry on their woi’k, without the embarrass- 
ment of a new distribution of the fund each year 1 

Archbishop Plunket . — That is what I thought 
would be best; for this re-opening of the question 
of proportionate attendance would involve a great 
deal of trouble. 

8513. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Then let us see 
hew we are to do it. What is the average mentioned 
in your Grace’s i - etums 1 

Rev. Dr. Molloy. — His Grace, Archbishop 
Plunket, makes it .£110 ; it is exactly £111 15s. 

Archbishop Walsh . — Oh, say £112. 

8514. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.- -V ery well, wo 
can take it at that. 

Archbishop Walsh . — It should be stated in the 
scheme, that it was so arrived at. 

8515. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — What you want 
is a recital in the scheme, similar to what is in it, that in 
the event of the attendances being insufficient to 
entitle the school to two first class salaries, they should 
be entitled to this sum of £1 1 2. 

Archbishop Walsh . — I said in the beginning that 
I attach no importance to the amount to be given. 

It is only the principle that I have regard to. 

8516. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Having this sum 
of £112 settled as to the amount to be annually paid, 
it is well to remember how the settlement has been 
so happily ai rived at. The Commissioner? ure- 
pared the draft scheme originally, adhering strictly 
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bishop Walsh then at a public inquiry pressed it upon 
us that our proposal would operate unfairly against 
the Protestant minority. He then proposed a plan 
for the protection of their interests which we believed 
we had inserted in our revised scheme ; but from want 
of a sufficiently clear understanding it oscillated a 
little on the other side, so as to apply to a case to 
which his Grace intended it should not apply to, and 
thus it might have operated somewhat unfairly against 
the Catholics. Now the Archbishop has put before us 
a detailed statement,* showing how his scheme would 
work in every ease. Thereupon Lord Pluuket has 
proposed that an average of the figures should be taken, 
and this suggestion has at once been adopted by the 
two Archbishops as a settlement of the difficulty. 
We will draft a recital sis best we can, send it to all 
parties, and will now adjourn until this day fortuight. 
We will not ask their Graces to come back unless 
something in the recital should be objected to. If 
there is we will let the other parties know. 

Archbishop Lord Plunlcet . — It is only fair I should 
say that I did not think the Archbishop’s scheme 
oscillated too much to the other side. I do think it 
was a fair and just arrangement, but my reason for 
modifying it was to try to prevent the necessity for 


the continuous investigation as to the numbers at- 
tending the school. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— That was the great ob- 
jection you had. 

Archbishop Walsh . — I may say I don’t regard life 
Grace’s proposal as any modification of my plan. j 
think his Grace’s suggestion adheres strictly to what 
I have laid down, for it goes on the principle of 
taking an average from all my figures, and acceptin'* 
that average as satisfactory in the interests of the 
Protestaut school. 

8517. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — As regards the 
buildingswetakeitnowas the final and definite decision 
of the Governors of the Old Borough schools that they 
will keep them, and that the Roman Catholic 
Governors of the Roman Catholic School shall get, a 
building fund of £2,000 out of the endowment, but if 
either the Select Vestry or the old Borough School 
Governors do not agree to this you can let us know, 
and we can reconsider what is to be done. But at 
present we will draw up a scheme on this assumption, 
and providing that the Governors of the Protestant 
School shall get £112 a year out of the endowment, 
reciting in the scheme that the £112 has been arrived 
at on the principle of proportionate attendance as the 
basis of the calculation. 


PUBLIC SITTING— FRIDAY, MAY 6tii, 1887. 

At Town Hall Buildings, Ballymena. 

Present Anthony Traill, Esq., i.l.d., m.d., f.t.c.d., and Professor Dougherty, m.a., Assistant 
Commissioner’s. 

The Assistant Secretary, N. D. Murphy, junr., was in attendance. 


Rev Hubert 
King, B. A. 


Professor Dougherty made a short introductory statement. 
BALLYMENA DIOCESAN SCHOOL. 

The Rev. Robert King , b.a., Principal of Ballymena Diocesan School, sworn and examined. 


8518. Dr. Traill. — I see by the report of 1881 
that the number of boys you had at that time was 
forty-five, of whom ten were members of the Church 
of Ireland, four were Roman Catholics, and thirty-one 
were Presbyterians — would you be kind enough to 
tell us the state of the school at present as regards 
the number of boys you have ? — The number is 
twelve. 

8519. Are those all day boys? — There are two re- 
sidents. 

8520. Those are your own sons ? — Yes. 

8521. Ten day boys? — Ten day boys. 

8522. To what denominations do those day-boys 
belong? — They belong to different denominations ; 
there are five belonging to the Church of Ireland, one 
Roman Catholic, and the rest are Presbyterians. 

8523. That is four Presbyterians — how do you 
account for the falling off in the attendance at the 
school since 1881 ? — I suppose it to have come about 
very much in the same way that the attendance has 
fallen off in our Classical Schools generally — -partly 
from want of means, and partly because the people 
are satisfied with the English education given in the 
Model schools. 

8524. Is the Model school well attended in Bally- 
mena ? — It is. 

8525. Was not the Model school in existence here 
in 1881? — There is another important matter which 
should be noticed — from the Intermediate system 
very great expectations were raised which were not 
fully realized afterwards. 


8526. Had you any success at the Intermediate ex- 
aminations with these boys? — We had some success- 
one boy obtained an exhibition, &c. 

8527. If there is any statement you would likens 
to note, you can give it to us afterwards ; if you find 
you can give us any record of successes you can do so 
at your own discretion — what are the fees? — From 
£4 4s. a year up to £8 8s. at present. 

8528. What instruction do the boys get for £8 8s. 
that they do not get for £4 4s. ? — Instruction in 
more advanced mathematical, classical, and general 
studies. 

8529. And what do they get for £4 4s. ?— English 
and a good commercial education. 

8530. Does this include French? — Yes. 

8531. Is there anything in the £8 8s. education 
that is not in the commercial education besides Greek? 
— Well, no ; no commercial boys, however, take the 
trouble of learning such things as trigonometry. 

8532. How many boys pay eight guineas? — I am 
afraid I must state the number to be one at present. 

8533. When you say that want of means prevents 
bo js coming to your school, you can hardly say that 
four guineas would prevent merchants from giving 
their sons a good education? — Well, some are very 
unwilling to pay; the payment rises from four guineas, 
after pupils have been with us a year or two it is 
liable to be increased. 

8534. But you seem to think a falling off has taken 
place in the interest in Intermediate education? 
Certainly, in a large number of cases. 


* Appendix B., No. XIX., p. 335. 
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8535. Is there any other school except your own 
o-ivin" Intermediate education in this district 1 — 
Yes there is a school kept by the Rev. Mr. Moffett, 
and 'another by Mr. Thomas Ferguson, Castle-street. 
I cannot tell of their statistics, but I hear of them. 

8536. What are the names ? — The Rev. Mr. Moffett, 
who is I understand, a Covenanting minister, and 
Mr. Ferguson, who is a layman. 

8537. You hold your annuity as diocesan school- 
master under the Irish Church Act! — Yes. 

8538. You laid out a considerable sum of money on 
the school in past years!— Yes. 

8539. How much! — I would say roughly £1,000. 

8540. Had you ever any arrangement made with 
any person by which you had any security for any 
remuneration, or was that entirely a private venture ! 
— A private venture. 

8541. Had you any security as to the title of the 
school house itself! Can you give us any evidence 
about that!— You had better refer to the lease. 

8542. Have you got the lease 1 — I have got a copy 
of the lease, but I cannot lay my hands on it at present. 

8543. Professor Dougherty. — Is there not some 
dispute as to the title to the school premises ! — I 
cannot say that there is. 

8544. I understood the claim was made by the 


representatives of the Adair family, that when it 
ceased to be used as a Diocesan School it became their 
property 1 — That would depend on the terms of the 
lease. The terms of the lease, as well as I can remem- 
ber, were that it was given for the purposes of a 
Diocesan School. 

8545. Is there any suggestion you could make to 
the Commission that would in any way assist us in 
extending the benefits of the school !— I do not see 
what the Commissioners can do for us, unless they 
lay out money that cannot now be found. One of my 
great difficulties in carrying on the school is keeping 
up a staff of teacher's. I for many years gave two 
assistants £100 a year each, but that £200 was never 
paid in again : and lately I have been paying but 
£100 a year. 

8546. Was there any public contribution given in 
1881 ! — There was a very good guarantee fund, and 
we had a good staff for some years. 

8547. How much was that fund ! — £600 a year for 
the first two years ; only the half of which was called 
up, as the school was in a comparatively flourishing 
state. The nexttwoyears there was£400 for eachyear. 

8548. That guarantee has ceased! — Yes. 

8549. And you are not at present receiving any 
pecuniary assistance from the people of Ballymena 1 — 
No : none beyond the pupils’ fees. 

8550. Are any of your boys preparing for the 
Universities at present! — Yes, one or two ; I suppose 
more than one or two ; but the others are far back. 

8551. Was it during the existence of this guarantee 
that you paid the salaries for masters! — No; I had 
been paying those salaries myself for many years 
before any Guarantee Fund was thought of. 

8552. What did you pay your assistant masters 
during the time the guarantee was in existence ! — 
At first one was paid (by the Committee) £150, and 
another £100. Subsequently these payments were 
reduced to £100 and £80, respectively. 

8553. Dr. Traill. — Therewas a German master had 
£80 at that time? — Yes. The head master got £150, 
the second master £150, and the third master £100. 

85 54. Professor Dougherty. — Out of what fund 
did these salaries come!— Out of the guarantee fund 
raised by the general public. 

8555. Out of the guarantee fund ; why was this 
guarantee fund raised 1— In the hope that it would put 
the school on a firm basis ; it was only for a short 
time. 


8556. Was there a local committee in connection 
with the fund!— Certainly. 

8557. Did they take any part in the management 
of the school? — An active part, for a time. 

8558. And afterwards they lost their interest?— 


When the guarantee fund ceased, they lost their *' a,J C| U87, 
interest in the school. Rev. Robert 

8559. Have you any idea as to why they lost their King- 
interest in the school? — No; nothing occurred to 
cause trouble, there was no fault found with me, and 

our pupils were doing well. 

8560. Now you think there is not a sufficient num- 
ber of boys here to maintain a high class school ? — Yes. 

8561. I see Professor Mahaffy, in his report to the 
Commission of 1880, indulges in sanguine anticipations 
as to the future of the school which he visited at that 
time ? — Yes, because he came here at the time to which 
I refer. 

8562. He says he does not see why the school in 
Ballymena should not be as successful as the school in 
Coleraine or Londonderry? — Is it not a place easily 
accessible for parents and pupils ? 

8563. No doubt ; but are there not people who are 
unable to send their sons to boarding establishments ? 

— Certainly. 

8564. And who do not send them to this school, 
but prefer sending them to such a school as the Model 
School ? — Yes, I suppose so. The keeping up of 
such a good staff as is available in the Model School 
is what we can scarcely be expected to do. 

8565. Now as to the Local Committee, apart 
altogether from any financial support, was it of 
any service to you to have their co-opei'ation ? — Most 
certainly ; any such kind of co-operation is of service. 

8566. And if we formed a local committee, do you 
think it would be of service ? — My opinion is that if 
funds are to be distributed, a local body will take an 
interest in them, but if it is merely to give suggestions 
as to education, or its improvement, you will find 
it difficult to get persons to act. I would be glad at 
any time of the co-operation of well-educated gentle- 
men belonging to the town, who might be disposed 
to take an interest in the school, and to offer sugges- 
tions for its improvement. 

8567. We find that the most successful schools are 
those in which the people of the locality take an interest 
such as the school at Coleraine? — Undoubtedly. 

8568. Have you derived any benefit from the Inter- 
mediate system ? — I cannot say that we have much. 

I think the higher class of schools do not find any great 
benefit from it. 

8569. And I suppose with your small numbers you 
find great difficulty in dealing with the boys and pre- 
paring them for the various examinations ? — We can 
hardly have any such thing as a class ; almost every 
boy is a class by himself. That of course is the mis- 
fortune in a small school. 

8570. Dr. Traill. — Do you find the intermediate 
programme fitted for the higher classes ? — No, those 
boys who have gone to the Intermediate Examinations 
get on better when not hampered by its course. 

8571. Do you think the coui'se too narrow ? — It is 
too confined. 

8572. Do you think it would be better for the boys 
to have a more extensive kind of reading ? — I do. 

8573. When was Mr. Moffett’s school brought into 
existence ? — I think about August, 1883. 

8574. Was it connected with any other school that 
existed before it ? — No. 

8575. Was there any other school in Ballymena at 
the time you speak of? — There was a school dying out 
at that time, which the Rev. Archibald Robinson (p.m.) 
said had been started by the Presbyterians of Bally- 
mena. It was under the care of Mr. Rutherford, a 
very worthy man, but he survived only a short time 
after the introduction of the Intermediate system. 

Any boys in it joined us. 

8576. Professor Dougherty. — There was apparently 
no desire to revive it, the Ballymena Presbyterians 
giving any assistance they could to your school?- -I 
think the school always had a dying existence ; it 
never was adequately supported ; never had e.g., a good 
school-house. 

8577. Dr. Traill. — Is Mr. Ferguson’s school one 
of recent date ? — Yes, I suppose three or four years old. 

2 U 
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The Very Rev. J. W. Murray, d.d., Dean of Connor, sworn and examined. 


Rev. £>•.. 
Murray. 


8578. Dr. Traill Were you one of the local 

committee formed in connexion with the Diocesan 
School 1 — Yes. 

8579. About what time was it ? In 1880 or 1881 ? 
— I think it was in 1880. 

8580. It was before the report of 1881 ; perhaps 
you can inform the Commission about the working of 
that committee, and how the falling off in the school 
has taken place? — For the first year, probably for the 
first two years, a very considerable interest was mani- 
fested. Meetings were regularly held, and questions 
regarding the school and its advancement were 
discussed. There was a considerable guarantee for 
the first two years — £600 each year. It was only 
necessary to call up half the guarantee for the first two 
years. Subsequently the guarantee fell to ,£400 a 
year, and it was necessary to call up the whole of that, 
and to the best of my recollection when the committee 
wound up their affairs, a sort of a whip had to be made 
to meet what was due. 

8581. How do you account for the falling off? — The 
committee some how or other lost interest in the school 
and the number of pupils went down. 

8582. The guarantee fund did not go beyond four 
years? — No, but the committee have still a sort of 
ghostly existence at the present time. 

S583. It was a committee formed of different 
denominations in town ? — It was. 

8584. Can you give any reason for this falling off in 
the number of students in Ballymena looking for 
education? — Well, I think the stimulus was partly 
artificial, and I also think some of the reasons given 
by Mr. King as to the falling ofi are very good. 

8585. That the attendance at classical schools 
generally has fallen off in Ireland ? — I think it has. 

8586. Do you think the education given in the 
Model schools meets the commercial wants of the 
community ? — To a very large extent ; not completely, 
but to a very large extent. 

8587. The Model school here is well attended? — 
Very well, indeed. 

8588. Do you think the fees in the Diocesan school 
ranging from four guineas to eight guineas, are too 
large ? — I think not. I may state what Mr. King did 
not state, and that was that there was illness in 
the school and that the numbers went down from 
forty-five on account of that illness, and they never 
recovered. 

8589. Was there an epidemic in Ballymena at that 
time? — I think there was ; there was a good deal of 
typhoid fever at that time. 


8590. When you were looking into the matter 
connected with this school in 1881, did you make anv 

inquiry as to the title to the school building ? I don’t 

think we did ; the late Lord Waveney said something 
but not in any formal way. I think he said the 
school was built upon ground that belonged to him 
and that when it ceased to be a Diocesan school it 
would revert to him or his successors. Lord Wavenev 
was a member of the committee himself, and I remember 
he said when the school ceased to be a Diocesan school 
it would then be so far within his power. 

8591. Professor Dougherty. — Is it your experience 
that there is an absence of interest in Intermediate 
education in this locality ? — I think there is an absence 
of interest in higher education. 

8592. The guarantee to this school would lead to an 
opposite inference ; ,£600 a year is a very large amount? 
— There was a large effort made at the time, but that 
was made chiefly by people who l’eceived no benefit 
from the school, and who wished to advance education. 

8593. Do you think they would have continued 

their efforts if the experiment had been successful? 

It would not have been necessary to do so, for the 
school would have been self-supporting. They wanted 
to give the school a push through its difficulties, and 
to let it fairly start anew. 

8594. Anct what do you think was the cause of the 
failure of the experiment ? — I have already given one 
cause — illness came on, and it shook the school for a 
time. Then there are also two very important rivals 
to the school, if not in the immediate neighbourhood, 
both sufficiently near to influence the school. 

8595. Are there many people in Ballymena and the 
neighbourhood anxious to get for their boys such an 
education as an intermediate school would give?— 
There are. 

8596. And how is it that they send their sons by 
rail to either Coleraine or Belfast instead of to a 
school in Ballymena? — Well, I suppose it must be one 
of their idiosyncrasies. In Ballymena they know a 
most excellent education is given, and they could 
have it cheaper here than by sending to either Cole- 
raine- or Belfast. 

8597. Do_you know that some boys travel to Cole- 
raine or Belfast? — I cannot say; I know that some 
boys travel by rail to this school from Kellswater and 
Drunisough, perhaps also from Cullybackey. 

8598. You have no other suggestion to make as to 
increasing the usefulness of the school ? — No, except 
that if you have large funds you might give some of 
them for assisting in the payment of masters. 


The Rev. Edward F. Simpson sworn and examined. 


Rev. Edward 8599. Professor Dougherty. — Yon were on the local 
F. Simpson. committee that took an interest in the diocesan 
school? — I was. 

8600. Did that committee meet regularly? — When- 
ever summoned by the secretary. 

8601. How often did that occurrence take place? — 
I cannot say ; we met frequently. I do not think we 
had weekly meetings ; monthly meetings is what, I 
think, we had. 

8602. Did you meet at the school? — No, we meet in 
this building. 

8603. Did you appoint a committee to visit the 
school? — Occasionally, I think. I recollect on one 
occasion being appointed and going to the school. I 
think on several occasions there was a visiting com- 
mittee. 

' 8604. Was there a fair attendance of the commit- 
tee ? — Occasionally there was a very fair attendance, 
but latterly it was very small. We found it difficult 
to get an attendance when an additional sum was 
required. 

8605. That was at the end of the four years? — 
Well, the interest was then declining. 

8608. And when the committee found that the ex- 


periment was not likely to prove a success they did 
not take the same interest? — Yes. 

8607. Who was your secretary ? — Mr. F. A 
Matthews. 

8608. Is he present? — He is in the adjoining room, 
I think, and has all the books. 

8609. Was the committee representative of the 
various denominations, or was it simply constituted 
of subscribers ? — I believe it was mainly the latter. 
Members of committee were limited to persons who 
contributed a certain sum. 

8610. And how were the denominations repre- 
sented ? — I think the two denominations were repre- 
sented — Presbyterians and Episcopalians. I do not 
think we had any Roman Catholics. 

8611. The Rev. Robert King (Head Master of 
Diocesan School) — Six Episcopalians and eighteen 
Presbyterians. 

8612. Professor Dougherty. — The committee was 
fairly representative of the subscribers ? — Yes. 

8613. Is there any demand for intermediate educa- 
tion in this locality ? — I think there is a demand— 
whether a very great demand I could not say. We have 
at piresent three intermediate schools at Ballymena. 
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8614. Can you give us any information about 
these three schools?— I do not think I can. Mr. 
Moffett's school is held in the minor hall of the Pro- 
testant hall, and sometimes I see a large number of 
boys approaching it, but I do not know the number. 

8615. You have never visited the school ? — 
No. 

8616. Do you know of boys going daily from 
Ballymena to Belfast and Coleraine for their educa- 
tion?— I know there are Ballymena boys going to 
Coleraine school as boarders, but I do not know any 
boys going regularly day after day. 

8617. Are there any boys from your own congre- 
gation getting intermediate education elsewhere than 


in Ballymena ? — Yes, I know of one boarder at least May 6, iss7. 
in Coleraine, and if I had time to think the matter over „ ZTT , 
I might remember others. _ . 

8618. Ballymena is becoming a great railway 
centre; would you think it possible to have a successful 
intermediate school in a town like this ? — I think cer- 
tainly there should be a successful intermediate schoolin 
Ballymena — it is a fine centre for anything of the kind. 

8619. And would you think it possible to constitute 
a local committee to take an interest in an inter- 
mediate school here if there was a fair prospect of 
it becoming a success ? — I think so ; I think there 
are public spirited men in Ballymena who would lend 
their aid in carrying on such a school. 


The Rev. David M‘Meekin sworn and examined. 


8620. Professor Dougherty. — Were you a member 
of this committee that was spoken of? — No, I was 
not. 

8621. You were not in Ballymena at that time ? — 
I was. 

8622. Have you had any experience of the working 
of the school during the time of that committee as 
regards your own congregation ? — I have taken an in- 
terest in educational matters generally in this town, 
and I thoroughly agree with the statement made by 
the previous witness, namely, that this ought to be 
the centre of a very successful intermediate school. I 
know a boy for example who goes out to Gracehill 
every day, a distance of two miles. 

8623. That is to the Moravian school there ? — Yes, 
which I think is a very inconvenient thing. 

8624. What age is he ? — About fourteen, and other 
boys have to go to Belfast and elsewhere. In coming 
in contact with the people I find there is an anxiety 
amongst them to have a thoroughly good intermediate 
school in Ballymena, and I think the premises before 
us would justify that conclusion. We have at present 
the Diocesan school and two other schools which were 
subsequently started — Mr. Moffett's, a fairly success- 


ful school, and Mr. Ferguson’s, which I understand is 
a fairly successful school also. 

8625. Have you any idea of the numbers attend- 
ing Mr. Moffett’s school ? — It is a day school ; I 
could not give you the exact numbers. I should 
say there were twenty boys the day I was in it. Some 
of them come from the country districts. 

8626. Are there classical masters? — Mr. Moffett 
is a classical master himself. 

8627. You think if all the intermediate schools in 
Ballymena were united there would be a good school 
here ? — I think if there was one good board represent- 
ing all the various denominations of the town, there 
should be a good school. 

8628. You are more sanguine than the Dean. You 
think you could get on without money ? — I did not 
say that. I think if the money was forthcoming it 
would be a very good arrangement. The material 
is here if we had the money. 

8629. How much do you think would be required 
to support a good school here ? — Well, I am not con- 
versant with that subject. 

8630. You have not great experience in connexion 
with the management of schools? — Well, I have not. 


Rev. David 
M'Meekin. 


The Right Hon. John Young, d.l., sworn and examined. 


8631. Dr. Traill. — Were you on that committee, 
Hr. Young ? — I was very active in getting up the 
committee, and in trying to interest public feeling in 
the matter at the time. It seemed to Lord Waveney, 
and a large number of the inhabitants of the town, 
that having a school-house built at the public expense, 
having a highly qualified headmaster, with a small 
income derived from the Church funds, that it was a 
pity to allow it to fall through without making the 
foundation of a good school here. The guarantee fund 
was not for the purpose of making a permanent endow- 
ment for the school. It was for the purpose of giving 
the school a four or five years’ start on a satisfactory 
foundation, in the hope that at the end of that time it 
would be self-supporting. It was then held that sixty 
boys, at the school fees then laid down, would make 
the school self-supporting. 

8632. 'What were the fees ? — Ten guineas, I believe, 
were the highest. We formed an estimate of 
the probable number of boys attending, and sixty 
was the number we arrived at, and we calculated it 
■'vould then be self-supporting. 

8633. Professor Dougherty. — You did not go into 
the question of boarders ?— No, we did not go into 

iat ; that would be for the profit of the master, so far 
. ,oar( ^ I1 » f ee were concerned, 
l r i. ^ r ° u c *td not take that into account in calcu- 
lating the future success of the school?— We did not 
calculate it as part of our financial arrangements, but, 
lavmg regard to Mr. King’s character and reputation, 
we thought that, with a good foundation and with 
assistant masters to aid him, the school would command 
carders, and that this would, of course, add to its 


8635. Dr. Traill. — There were plenty of boarders Rig* 11 Eon. 
there at that time ? — I do not think there were more r 0 ^ n Youu £> 
than ten or twelve in Mr. Matthews’ time. Long 

ago there may have been fifteen. 

8636. Was the board of masters got up by the com- 
mittee ? — Appointed by the committee in consultation 
with Mr. King, and no appointment was made with- 
out his approval. 

8637. Did these masters turn out successful ; there 
was nothing against them ? — I don’t think there was. 

8638. Have you any reason to suggest why this 
experiment did not turn out successfully ?— The Dean 
has given one reason. From that the school got a shock. 

8639. You mean the illness of the boys ? — Yes ; 
of course that ought not to have been a permanent 
reason lor the falling away of the school, but it did 
not recover from that, and then rival institutions 
started up in the town which took the public fancy 
more. One great reason, perhaps, was that the school- 
masters, who from private enterprise started private 
schools, were Presbyterians, and I think the Presby- 
terian parents followed the Presbyterian masters. 

8640. Professor Dougherty. — But you had a large 
majority of Presbyterians on the committee which was 
endeavouring to assist the diocesan school? — There 
was an endeavour at that time to lay down the prin- 
ciples for the management of the school on the broadest 
possible basis, without any sectarian views whatever. 

8641. And no sectarian difference appears to have 
arisen either in the committee or in the school ? — I 
don’t think it did ; at least I never heard of it. The 
number of Episcopalians, as compared with the Pres- 
byterians, is due to the fact that this is a Presbyterian 
neighbourhood. 
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8642. And the Presbyterians subscribed their 
money ? — Yes, but the principal subscriber, I may say, 
was Lord Waveney. 

8643. Do you think that a committee of that kind 
can be satisfactorily worked ? — No difficulty whatever ; 
I never saw any difference whatever amongst the 
Protestants. 

8644. And is it your opinion that an intermediate 
school is required in Ballymena? — I have always 
thought it was a disgrace that we have not such a 
school. 

8645. You see no reason why there should not be a 
successful school of that kind in Ballymena as well as 
in Coleraine? — WeU, in Ballymena we have not the 
Irish Society, but if your Commission would take the 
place of the Irish Society, and give us the endowments 
that that Society gives in Coleraine, I have no doubt 
we would have the school as successful. This school 
was built, I may say, by a grant from the Grand J ury. 

8646. Have you gone into the question of title? — 
The buildings are held on lease from the late Sir 
Robert Shafto Adair. 

8647. Do they revert to the Adair family on ceasing 
to be a diocesan school ? — They revert to the Adair 
family on Mr. King ceasing to be Incumbent. We 
had Lord Waveney ’s assurance that as long as it was 
maintained as a diocesan school it would not be inter- 
fered with. 

8648. Dr. Traill.— Do you consider that if the 
school was reconstructed under any future arrangement 
that that would be a desirable site for the school ? — I do 
not think there could be a better site : the school is 
now in very good condition. The accommodation is at 
present very good, chiefly at Mr. King’s own expense. 
Shortly after Mi - . King came here he made an applica- 
tion to the Grand Jury. I was not on the Grand 
Jury that year, but 1 was with Mr. King making the 
application to modernize and improve the buildings 
and make them suitable for the purposes of the school. 

8649. About what year was that? 

Rev. Robert King . — 1863, I think. 

Witness. The Grand Jury refused on the ground, I 
believe, that the establishment of National Education 
had removed the necessity for such grants, or some- 
thing of that kind. We thought it a fair application ; 
we thought if money was necessary before, to build 
the school, that we could fairly ask the Grand Jury to 
modernize the buildings and make them suitable to the 
then demand, but they declined. Then Mr. King laid 
out his own money. 

8650. And apparently got no security for it? — Got 
no security for it, and if the Commissioners have any 
power or any scheme whereby they can take over 
these buildings for educational purposes in Ballymena, 
it would be a fair thing that Mr. King’s outlay should 
be considered. 

8651. Professor Dougherty. — Everything would 
depend on the good-will of the present owner of the 
Adair estate? — I have no doubt that the present 
owner, Sir Hugh Adair, will continue to give support 
to the school. 

8652. You think he shares in the feeling of his 
predecessors J! — I am certain of it. 

8653. Have you any suggestion to make to us ? — 
Having regard to the thriving condition of Ballymena 
and its population, I think that if the Commissioners 
have power to distribute more equally the present 
income for educational purposes in Ireland, and give 
to places that have no endowment some of the advan- 
tages which other places have hitherto exclusively 
enjoyed, Ballymena should come in for a share. 

8654. Dr. Traill. — When dealing with what are 
considered public funds connected with education in 
Ireland, such as those for the Royal Schools, would 
you consider that the cause of education would be better 
promoted by the application of such funds to one, 
two, or three large central schools, or by distributing 
the money amongst, comparatively speaking, small 
schools in places like Ballymena, Coleraine, and so 
on? — I think the cause of middle-class education 


would be better served by scattering the funds over a 
larger area. 

8655. If you were founding a school would you 
consider it better to give the amount to the head 
master and let him provide teachers for the school or 
to use it for payment of assistant masters, leaving the 
head master the fees of the pupils ? — I would give 
.£200 a year to the head master, and make him 
responsible for the management of the school. 

8656. With or without a freehold? — In Ballymena 
I think we have a freehold. 

8657. If you were spending £200 in starting a new 
school, would you leave to your governing body the 
power of dismissing the master ? — Well, I would make 
the master responsible if you like. 

8658. One of our difficulties is that in the Royal 
Schools the teachers have large salaries and some of the 
schools almost empty ? — I do not like that idea at all. 

8659. Professor Dougherty. — Would you favour 
a Court of Appeal ? — Not a local committee, but of 
appeal from the local committee. 

8660. But should there not be an authority to deal 
with the head master? — Oh, yes, and see how his 
work is done. 

8661. And if it turned out that from faults of 
temper, or in other ways, he had proved an unsuit- 
able person, should there not be some power to remove 
him 4- — Well, I suppose there should ; I have not, 
however, given this point of the subject much con- 
sideration. 

8662. Dr. Traill. — You think that £200 with the 
fees would start a fair school? — Yes. 

8663. Would you give the appointment of the 
head master to the local committee ? — I would rather 
not have him appointed by the local committee, as 
there are so many influences at work getting votes 
and influencing members of committee, that, I think, 
the best man would not be selected. If there was a 
central authority where they would be sure of being 
free in their exercise of patronage I would rather 
have the appointment made by such a body. 

8664. Professor Dougherty. — Take Coleraine, for 
example, where the appointment of the master rests 
with the local committee?— I believe they have been 
very successful there. 

8865. Take Londonderry School, where the appoint- 
ment is also with the local committee ? — How is that 
committee appointed? 

8666. Appointed by the subscribers ? — They appoint 
themselves. 

8667. Dr. Traill. — Would you have them ap- 
pointed by ecclesiastical bodies or lay bodies, by the 
Town Commissioners or by magistrates ? There is a 
great variety of ways by which the work can be done 
— by the synods in one church, and conferences in 
another church, and so on ? — Our committee seemeil 
to work very well. The members of it were elected 
out of the subscribers. I think a committee of that 
kind works fairly well. I do not know whether it 
would be possible to get such a large committee again, 
the last experiment having failed. The Dean here 
has just reminded me that we had many persons 
qualified. The election of the committee was confined 
at first to subscriber's of £5, and afterwards the 
qualification was reduced to £2. 

8668. That was a very liberal basis ; would you be 
in favour of the parents of the boys in the school or of 
past boys voting ? — I would not ; I would be afraid 
the parents would be very troublesome ; some of them 
have very peculiar views as to what education ought 
to be, and how it should be conducted. 

8669. Professor Dougherty. — But if they have 
spent a certain sum in paying fees ? — They get full 
value for that, and sometimes a great deal more than 
the money is worth. At the Diocesan school a first 
class classical education can be imparted — as good as 
any in the kingdom — for eight guineas. You must 
think that the father of that boy gets good value for Ins 
money. 

8670. Is there anything you would like to add to 
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the evidence you have already giveu ’—No ; one great 
thing I think is, that Ballymena should get a fair share 
in any distribution of the public funds for education, 
and it should be a good centre for a first class school. 

8671. And you think any funds for the purpose 
would be best spent by encouraging schools in such 
towns as Ballymena ! — Yes ; it is not the spirit of the 
middle classes to send their sons away for education ; 
their desire is to have them educated under their own 
eye and when a good education can be got at hand 
they will take it. In Ballymena there is a large 
number of boys being educated at present, and if the 
Diocesan school under a new arrangement were popula- 
rised, the parents would send their sons there. 

8672. Dr. Traill. — Is it not a fact, that one class 
in the community is anxious to imitate another class 
by sending their boys away 1— No. 

’ 8673. Professor Dougherty. — You think there is 
a large class of people here not willing to send their 
boys away 1 — Not willing to send them away, because 
some of them are not very able. 

8674. You are not now speaking from any denomi- 
national point of view, but simply of the practical 
necessities of the population you are familiar with ! — 
Yes • from what I know of the middle classes. 

8675. Dr. Traill. — You think Ballymena is more 
entitled to a grant for a school than some other places 
that have applied ! — Yes ; and we have buildings here 
suitable for a very fair school. 

8676. They could be easily adapted to the work ! — 
Yes, at a very small expense ; and I think it would 
be a great pity that by doing nothing they should lapse 
as they will lapse. 

8677. If an endowment was obtained amounting to 
£200, without going the length of a guarantee fund as 
it was before, would people do you think, in order to 
have a voice in the matter, be willing to subscribe to 
supplement that amount! — Yes; T think half or a 
third of what was got up before. 
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8678. People might be willing to get representation May 6 , is*?, 
on the governing body 1 — Yes. I think a grant of ;>j„htHon 
£200 a year and an improvement of the buildings John Young, 
would move the spirit of the people. I do not think d.l . 

you would get a head master sufficiently qualified and 
who would take the risk of the school unless he had 
a good salary for himself, but I do not think there 
would be any difficulty in Ballymena in getting an 
assistant master if we had a competent head master. 

There is something in adapting the school to the ideas 
of the people. 

8679. And the success of these private schools you 
think, has arisen from their meeting the wants of the 
people! — Yes; and because of the master of one of 
them being a Presbyterian. 

8680. Would not the fact of those schools having 
succeeded without any endowment, show that it would 
be still better to have the principle of free trade 1 — No ; 
we have no evidence of the quality of the education 
given in those schools. We have not anything to 
show that the standard of education is such as we 
would have in a school such as we wish to have 
established. I do not think you could afford to leave 
the matter in that way. Of the private schools, I may 
say, that the master of one is an Episcopalian, and the 
other a Presbyterian. 

8681. You do not know whether they have gone in 
for the Intermediate examinations! — Oh, I am sure 
they have. 

The Dean of Connor (Rev. Dr. Murray ). — I think 
there has been a mistake made as to the constitution 
of the committee of the Diocesan school. It was 
stated, I think, that on it there were six Churchmen 
and eighteen Presbyterians. I think from sixteen to 
eighteen Presbyterians would be more accurate. 

Professor Dougherty. — Oh, that I think is not a 
point of very great importance, because the committee 
was appointed in proportion to the subscribers. 


Alexander Camth sworn and examined. 

8682. Dr. Traill. — You were a member of the master to the local committee 1 — I think it would be A'exauder 
local committee formed some years since for the benefit desirable. 

of the Diocesan School! — Yes. 8685. What do you think would be the minimum 

8683. We have had a good deal of evidence that sum as a nucleus for the working of a good successful 

from various causes it fell through and was not a intermediate school here ; do you think £200 would 

success. Now supposing the funds at our disposal of be enough 1 — I was going to say £200 at the very least, 

a public nature were to be re-distributed, what would 86S6. Do you think the £200 would be best laid 
you consider the most advisable way for the interest out if paid to the head master or to the assistant 
of education— should these funds be distributed masters 1 — I think the endowment should be left very 
amongst the various denominations for huge schools, much in the hands of the committee. 

or should they be distributed amongst small schools 8687. Professor Dougherty. — If there was any 
through the country somewhat in proportion to grant of that kind forthcoming would it be supple- 

the work done by them !— With reference to the mented, do you think, by local subscriptions !— That 

Diocesan School, I think a school such as it was was done before and I have no doubt it would be done 

expected to be would be most desirable and is a again. 

necessity of this community. A school such as the 8688. And having regard to the wants of the Ulster 
Diocesan School ought to be, a first class classical people, you think the best way of dealing with 

school, and I think the funds should be administered any endowments available would be to encourage 

through a local committee. intermediate schools in growing towns like Bally- 

S6S4. "Would you give the appointment of the head mena ! — I should say so. 


Captain Perry, j.p., agent for the Adair estate, sworn and examined. 

8689. Dr. Tuaill. — Canyon tell us generally what or so long as it Is held for educational purposes ?— I Captain 
W,, temsof Die lease of the Diocesan School!— think the Diocesan school is not mentioned at I’eiry.j.r.' 
ii ell, the lease was made out in 1828 to the Com- all, but there- is a little memo, written in Lord 

J "o'l^ nei ' s ™ trust, so far as I know. Waveney’s own handwriting, that it was to be used 

3690. Would the Commissioners of Education in for educational purposes only, and that as soon as the 
Ware-street have it ! — Yes, it was made out in trust school ceased to be a Diocesan school it would revert 
01 s ®'* l I ,ca ti°nal purposes, I believe. to the estate. 

0691. Would you have any objection to hand us in 8693. But supposing it was established again on a 
Mat lease and we will give you a receipt for it and different basis, would the present proprietor claim the 

return it to you!— This is not the lease, it is only a forfeiture of the lease ! — I cannot say as to that, 

copy. The lease seems to me to be for ever as long as There was no doubt Lord "Waveney’s mind was that 

tJl ® D* ace is Deid for educational purposes. he would claim the school if it ceased to be a Diocesan 

8692. Is it so iong as it is held as a Diocesan school, school. 
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8694. We had evidence that although there is a 
clause of forfeiture in the lease the landlord would 
continue to give the school ? — I cannot say anything 
as to that. 

8695. There is a large amount of evidence that there 
is a great necessity for a really good intermediate 
school here ? — Yes, so there is. 

8696. Professor Dougherty. — You think there is 
a reasonable demand for intermediate education in 


Ballymena ? — Y es, but not so much as there was before 
considering that large schools have been established 
elsewhere, and the facilities there are for sending bn 
to them. ° 

8697. But there are people who would like to give 
their sons a good education and who cannot send them 
away, and it would be a great convenience to be able 
to give the boys a good education at their own doors ! 
— Quite so. 


GUY’S FREE SCHOOL. 
William Orr Wilson sworn and examined. 


William Orr 
Wilson. 


8698. Professor Dougherty. — Y ou are the 
Secretary, I think, to the Guy’s Free School 1 — Yes, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

8699. Can you tell us what is the present condition 
of the endowment ; how are the buildings held ? — 
Under lease from the Adair family in perpetuity. 

8700. What is the amount of the money endow- 
ment in connexion with the school ? — It is under 
£130 a year — £129 a year. 

8701. From what sources is it derived 1 — From 
rents of houses in the town — partly ground rents an 1 
partly other i - ents. There is a property in Church- 
street that yields about £90 a year ; and property on 
the ground that was granted to the school that pro- 
duces us some income — a small town park ; and also 
interest on some £200 of a bequest which amounts to 
£8 a year. 

8702. Did the trustees acquire all this from one 
source or from various sources l — It was all from the 
estate of the late J ohn Guv, except £200 left by Mrs. 
Gihon. 

8703. ITow is that £200 invested? — It is with the 
Braidwater Spinning Company here, and we are 
gettiug 4 per cent, for it. It was formerly lent on land 
security. 

8704. Dr. Traill. — T hat was after it was taken 
out of the United States bonds? — About ten years 
since they were paid off. 

8705. Professor Dougherty. — A nd has it been 
with the Braidwater Company ever since ? — Except 
for a year, and then we deposited it with the Braid- 
water Company. 

8706. Have you a copy of the will of the late Mr. 
Guy? — Yes, I have it here (produced). 

8707. Who are the trustees mentioned in the 
original will ? — Is it with regard to the school ? 

8708. With regard to the endowment? — The will 
says : — “ Said school to be under the direction of said 
William Adair and his heii-s successively for ever, 
the dissenting clergyman of the parish of Kirkinriola 
for the time being, together with said other trustees, 
Thomas Dickey, John Patrick, John Killen.” 

8709. And the present tnistees are the representa- 
livos of the original trustees? — Yes. 

8710. The dissenting clergyman spoken of in the 
will is the Minister of the First Presbyterian Church ? 
— Yes. 

8711. And the Minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church is an ex-officio member of the Guy’s Free 
school governing body? — Yes. 

8712. Were all those trustees whose names you 
read out Presbyterians ? — Yes. 

8713. Was Mr. Guy himself a Presbyterian? — Yes. 

8714. What is the actual amount of the income out 
of the endowment? — Last year it was £129 8s. 4 cl. 

8715. That is the gross amount? — Yes ; the gross 
amount of the rental was £121 8s. 4 cl. ; that was 


from property of the late J ohn Guy, and then we had 
the £8 of intei’cst on the money. 

8716. What amount do you spend in salaries ? We. 

pay annually £64 6s. to teachers. We have, I may 
say, to pay £32 to the Moravian widows. 

8717. Dr. Traill. — Is that a fixed sum ? — It has 
been a fixed sum for some years. 

8718. Is that under Mr. Guy’s will? — Yes. The 
proper sum is £33, but the nett amount is £32 2s. 10d. 

8719. Professor Dougherty. — Do you happen to 
know anything about the application of this money ?— 
It is paid into the hands of the Moravian clergyman 
of Gracehill for the time being, and he should be and 
is perpetual trustee there. 

8720. Is the supply of widows there sufficient 
to absorb this grant ? — I cannot say ; there should be 
one at least. We then pay for ground rent, £8 14s. 7c l, 
and for taxes, insurance, coal, repairs, annual prizes 
to the children, &c., making the total expenditure 
£131 9s. 

S721. Do you pay income tax ? — Some few shillings 
a year. 

8722. Now, coming to the school, will you state 
how many teachers you have ? — The head teacher is 
here, and he could give you all that information. We 
have a male school, a female school, and an infant 
school. 

8723. Have you the title deeds of the property in 
your possession ? — I have. 

8724. Have you them with you ? — No. 

8725. Will you kindly hand them in to our 
secretary, and he will give you a receipt for them ? — 
Certainly. 

8726. Have you anything to say about the schools? 
— They are in a prosperous state. 

8727. The trustees meet at the school ? — They do. 

8728. Have they any arrangement for visiting the 
school ? — The clergyman of our congregation is 
manager of the schools, and the trustees take the 
general oversight of them. 

8729. Dr. Traill. — How do you replace the 
trustees? — The will states: “Upon the death or re- 
moval of any of said trustees my will is that the 
survivor or survivors of them, and majority of them, 
sha ll, immediately on the death of such person so dying 
or removing, proceed to nominate and elect another 
trustee in the place of such person so dying, which 
person or persons so elected shall have the same power 
and authority to act in the management and direction 
of said school as fully as any of the persons hereby 
appointed.” 

8730. And they have done that and keep up the 
number by co-option? — Yes. 

8731. Do you think co-option works satisfactorily 
in this case? — I think so. The work is most pros- 
perous, except in the matter of funds. We would do 
better with some more funds. 

8732. There are no subscribers to the school? — ho. 
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John Patrick, j.p., sworn and examined. 


8733. Dr. Traill. — Y our father, I think, was one of 
the original trustees? — Yes, and I think my grandfather 
also. 

8734. And so you have been co-opted ? — My father 
came after my grandfather, and I came after my father 
I am a member for about eight years. 

8735. How often do you meet? — I go when the 
secretary summons me. 

8736. That is once a year, I suppose? — Oh, more 
frequently than that. 

8737. Have you a visiting committee to look in and 
see how matters are going on, or how is your school 
inspected? — It is under the National Board. I may 
just ackl that when I am summoned it is very often to 
look after some repairs in the school buildings. As to 
the school itself, everyone will see that it is prosperous. 

8738. The buildings are in good repair, I suppose ? 
— Just middling. 

8739. The principal meetings of the trustees are 
when any money is to be expended? — Yes, or a 
teacher to be appointed. 

8740. Is there any arrangement for a quorum? — 
The number is, I think, three. 

Mr. W. Orr Wilson . — No ; I think at the last 
meeting we only had two, but that arose in consequence 
of one of the Presbyterian churches, whose ciei gyiuan 
is perpetual trustee, being vacant. 

8741. Do the trustees appoint the teachers? — Yes. 

8742. And you leave the management of the school 
to the ex officio trustee of the Presbyterian Church ? — 
Yes. 


8743. Your body of trustees are patrons on the 
books of the National Board ? 

Mr. William Orr Wilson. — At present I have charge 
of the male school. 

87 44. Dr. Traill. — Butlamtalkingaboutthepatron. 

Mr. William Orr Wilson. — The body of trustees is the 

patron, and they appoint the manager. I am the 
correspondent at present. 

8745. Professor Dougherty. — Is there a lady to 
manage the ladies’ school? — Yes, and another to 
manage the infant school. 

8746. Dr. Traill. — Are there three different 
persons who communicate with the National Board 
regarding the three different parts of the school? — Yes. 

8747. Professor Dougherty. — I suppose it is practi- 
cally regarded as a Presbyterian endowment? — Yes, I 
think so. 

8748. Dr. Traill. — But your school is open to all 
denominations ? — Yes. 

8749. And well attended too ? — Yes. 

8750. Is there anything you would like to add as 
to the management of the school ? — Nothing, except 
that, if we had funds, we would put our buildings in 
much better order than they are in at present. 

8751. You are in favour of the principle, that when 
the endower of a school belongs to a certain denomi- 
nation, that the trustees should be of the same de- 
nomination ? — Yes, when the endower wishes a school 
to be strictly denominational. 

Mr. William Orr Wilson. — Our accommodation is 
hardly sufficient for our scholars, and if you could 
assist us in any way in that matter I would be glad. 


May 6, 1887. 
John Patrick, 


John Alexander sworn and examined. 


8752. Professor Dougherty.— You are teacher of 
the Guy’s Free school ?— Yes ; principal of the male 
school ; the school is under the National Board. 

8753. What class do you hold under the Board ? — 
Second division of first class. 

8754. How long have you been in this school?— I 
was appointed in November, 1858. 

8755. Was the school then under the National 
Board ?— Yes, and had been for many years before. 

8756. And you were trained under the National 
Board? — Yes, and had been in charge of other 
National schools previously. 

8757. What is the present attendance at your 
school ?— I have some figures for four years past. The 
average attendance for the year ending December. 
1886, was 366 in all the schools. 

8758. What was it in your own school? — 117-3. 
In the girls’ school it was 103-6 and in the infant 
school 145-3. That is for last year. 

8(59. Dr. Traill. — Is that the. average attendance 
or number on the roll ?— Average attendance. 

8760. Professor Dougherty.— Can you tell us the 
denominations of the children on the roll ?— In the 
joys school there are 178 on the rolls at present. Of 
these twenty belong to the Irish Church, 146 are 
riesbytemns, twelve are Protestant dissenters— that 
s Methodists and so on— and we have no Roman 
catholics at present. 

It 8 !S’ I°T ¥ d some Roman Catholic children 
thnt tL , ° f , the last Commission; how is it 
crelS? ]lOT • - been wifc Mrawn ?— Through the in- 
f tbe Roman Catll0lic clergymen 
church ° bbourbood over tlie children of their own 

vidfri^Tn aU ^ ac ^itional accommodation been pro- 
Catholic , a y meaa fo1 ' the education of the Roman 

18 » Rou ' JoJm Young.— I believe that in 

Sit t Lw otan exclusively Romau Catholic 

8/63. How many teachers have you ? 

* ness. I have two assistants and two monitors. 


8764. Now, as to the girls’ school ?— In the girls’ John 
school there are 181 on the roll, and of these thirty- Alexander, 
three belong to the Irish Church, 147 are Presby- 
terians, there is one Protestant dissenter, and no 
Roman Catholic. Then in the infant school there are 

218 on the roll, and of these six belong to the Irish 
Church, 212 are Presbyterians, no Protestant dissen- 
ters, and no Roman Catholics. 

8765. Your boys appear to be less numerous now 
than they were in 1881 ; you had then 200 boys on 
the roll and an average attendance of 152 ?- — Yes. 

8766. Has there been a diminution in your num- 
bers ? — I think there has been of late years. 

8767. How do you account; for that? — Partly from 
the withdrawal of the Roman Catholics and partly 
fromtheimprovement in other National schools in town. 

8768. You had only four Roman Catholics in 
18S1 ? — That would not apply so far back, but there 
has been an improvement in other schools in town ; 
the parochial school has been largely increased. ’ 

8769. Was that the Erasmus Smith’s school we 
heard of this morning?— Yes ; then the Harry villc 
schools have been enlarged. Formerly they had a 
small attendance and now they have a large attendance. 

8770. You have had a considerable increase of popu- 
lation in Ballymena of late years ? — Yes, I believe so. 

8771. Are all the boys in your school free? — All nomi- 
nally free, but a considerable number pay small fees, 
some a halfpenny per week and some a penny per week. 

8772. Who fixes the fees ? — They are all invited to 
pay but we cannot enforce payment. According to 
our present regulation the payment is rather looked 
upon as a contribution to tbe funds of the school, for 
what might be termed incidental expenses. We pro- 
vide the children with slates, pens, and pencils, and a 
variety of school requisites. 

8773. Was the school supposed to be free under 
Mr. Guy’s will ? — Yes. 

8774. Are the children of the same class as those 
who attend the other National schools ? — As a rule they 
are not as high socially as those who attend the 
Model school, but I believe they would rank with those 
who attend Harryville school and the Church schools. 
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May 6, 1RR7. 
John 

Alexander 


I looked over LOO entries of the parents in the 
registry, taking them as they came on the list, and of 
these I found : — Small dealers, 7 ; labourers, 28 ; 
carpenters, 7 ; farmers, 6 ; shoemakers, 8 ; coach- 
makers, 2 ; carters, G ; miller, 1 ; masons, 2 ; mill- 
workers, 13; railway porters, 5 ; soldiers, 2 ; coach- 
men, 4 ; butchers, 5 ; baker, 1 ; blacksmiths, 3, &c. 
I think that will give you a fair idea of the class of 
children in attendance. 

8775. Are you in favour of maintaining the school 
as a free school ? — Yes, I am. 

8776. You find that it does not lessen the interest 
of the parents in keeping their children regularly at 
school ? — I believe not, because after all practically in 
the majority of cases it is just the same ; the children 
pay a penny a week and they would pay the same at 
the Model school. 

8777. Then the majority of them do pay ? — Yes ; a 
number of them pay a penny and others pay a half- 
penny ; we keep a record. 

8778. Is a penny a week the fee at the Model 
school ? — The lowest fee at the Model school is a penny 
per week, and the highest 10s. per quarter. 

8779. Does the Minister of First Ballymena Pres- 
byterian Church visit the school ? — Yes. 


8780. Does he take a practical interest in its work 
ing? — Yes ; and conducts religious exercises in it once a 
week, and the Minister of the Irish Church visits it 
also and gives religious instruction once- a week. 

8781. Do the teachers themselves give religious 

instruction ? — Yes ; half an hour each morning -from 

half -past nine to ten o’clock. No catechism is tauriit 
except on the day set apart for it. 

8782. And then to the children of the partic ular 
denominations ? — Quite so. 

8783. Did the Roman Catholic priest come in to 
teach the Catholic children? — The Roman Catholic 
priest was invited to take part, but he refused. 

8784. He preferred to have the children under 
his own control ? — They would not allow any Roman 
Catholic children to attend these schools now although 
for a time they did ; ultimately, however, the people 
had to yield, and the children were withdrawn. 

8785. Is there anything you would like to add to 
what you have said? — No. 

8786. Are all your teachers Presbyterians ?— One of 
our monitors belongs to the Irish church ; I think the 
teachers in the girls’ school are all Presbyterians. 

8787. You are a Presbyterian? — Yes. 


Right Hon. John Young, D.L., sworn and examined. 

Right lion. 8788. I think it would be a great mistake to alter 8789. Professor Dougherty.— But it does not 
John Young, t j ie f ree character of this school. I think it is very appear that they are the poorest who are attending 

D ' L ' desirable that there should be one school in a town this school? — Oh, these twenty-eight labourers men- 

like this where the poorest can get education if they tioned must be the very poorest in the town, 
demand it. 


Rev. David 

M'Meckiu. 


The Rev. David M'ileekin (Presbyter 

8790. I have very little to say in connexion with 
the management of this school. I have been a con- 
siderable number of years in this town and I really 
never had any opportunity of knowing anything about 
the management of the school. It is managed by five 
trustees, and I never saw any public record to lead me 
to know how it is managed. I do not like to inter- 
ject anything that might not bear upon the subject 
just now before us, but it has often occurred to me 
that a school like this, where Presbyterians and Epis- 
copalians are both interested, should be put upon as 
broad a basis as possible, and I think Guy’s School 
should be put upon a broader basis than at present. 

8791. Professor Dougherty. — "Would you advocate 
the appointment of a governing body on any other 
principle? — That is what I mean. At present the 
trustees are Sir Hugh Adam (Lord Waveney’s successor), 
Mr. Wm. Gihon (Lisnafillan), Mr. John Patrick, J.r. 
(Dunminning), Mi - . Wm. Orr Wilson, Church-street, 
and the Minister of the First Ballymena Presbyterian 
Church. 

8792. But he is on it ex-officio ? — I do not object to 
them having trustees, but I think it is detrimental to 
an institution like this that it should go on for ever- 
more in a certain groove. 

8793. Dr. Traill. — It is co-option you oppose as 
against election ? — Very much so. 

8794. Professor Dougherty. — Supposing you were 
constituting a governing body, what constituency 
would you go to ? — That is what I have not considered, 
but in a town like this, with a population of 9,000 or 
10,000, I think it should be wide. 

8795. It appears to me to be very wide as it is ; it 
is a Presbyterian endowment ? — My contention is that 
the governing body is too large geographically. I 
would localise it more. I would bring it more into 
harmony with the town. 

8796. You would restrict the governing body to the 
town of Ballymena? — I would have more of the 
members of the governing body in Ballymena. 

8797. And how do you propose to achieve that 
object? — Well I am not sufficiently well acquainted 
with that subject just to say how I would achieve it, 


ian Minister), sworn and examined, 
if the thing is possible, but I suppose there is a way of 
achieving it. 

8798. Would you invite the Ballymena Presbytery 
to nominate trustees on this body? — Well, I do not 
know as to that. 

8799. Would you think that desirable? — I would 
think it desirable to have the governing body connected 
as closely as possible with the town of Ballymena. 

8800. Have you any reason to be dissatisfied with 
the existing management of the school ? — I have not 
that 'before me at present. 

8801. Have you any opportunity of making your- 
self acquainted with the practical results of the edu- 
cation imparted in the school ? — I am in the school 
pretty often. 

8802. And do you think the education given is satis- 
factory ? — I think the teachers are excellent teachers, 
and the work of the school is going on satisfactorily. 

8803. I do not see what you would gain by altering 
the character of the governing body? — Well, I think 
if you could alter it in the way indicated you would 
materially increase the interest in the school and 
thereby promote its prosperity. 

8804. Dr. Traill. — But they say they have not 
room for all the children they have got ? — Then they 
should enlarge the premises. 

8S05. Is your idea to make the governing body 
more Px - esbyterian than it is, or is it that the present 
governors who are put on by co-option should be put 
on by election ? — I have not gone into that. 

8806. Professor Dougherty. — Would you think 
any arrangement of that kind desirable?— I think 
when you increase the basis you increase the interest, 
and consequently the prosperity of the school. 

8807. You say you know something of the education 
given in the school, do you think it would be desirable in 
a town like this that some provision should be made for 
industrial education?— I cannot answer that question. 

8808. Could an endowment like this be made tlie 

nucleus of an endowment for an industrial or technical 
school ? — I cannot answer that. , 

8809. Could you not hazard an opinion ?—JNo. 
would rather not. 
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James Ballentine sworn and examined. May e, 1887. 

8810. My father was well acquainted with Mr. Guy, 8816. Dr. Traill. — What do you mean by per- James 

and he told me that Mr. Guy was a Moravian. verted ? — He thought if Mr. Guy had been living he Ballentine - 

8811. Professor Dougherty. — And that accounts would not have put the school under the National 

for the item to the Moravian widows? — Yes. Board of Education. 

8812. Do you know anything about these Moravian 8817. Professor Dougherty. — Could you tell ushow 

widows ? No. it was that he did not appoint any Moravian trustee ? 

8813. How long is your father dead? — He died in Mr. Alexander Caruth. — I always understood that 

3849- he was a Presbyterian. 

8814. And when did he make this communication Witness. — Well, my father did not tell me so. 

to you? It was in common conversation. 8818. Dr. Traill. — Who receives the money for 

8815. Did he take any objection to the management the Moravian widows ? 

of the endowment ? — He thought the funds were per- Mr. W. 0. Wilson (Secretary and Treasurer of Guy’s 
verted from what they would have applied to had Mr. Free School). — Mr. Willy, Minister to the Moravians, 

Guy been still alive. Gracehill. 


The Very Rev. J. W. Murray , d.d., Dean of Connor, sworn and examined. 

8S19. Dr. Traill. — You attend to the religious 8820. And you have every facility for doing so? — Rev. Dr. 
instruction of the Church children in Guy’s Free Yes. Murray. 

School ?— Yes, by my curate. 


ERASMUS SMITH’S SCHOOL, BALLYMENA. 

The Very Rev. J. W. Murray , d.d., Dean of Connor, sworn and examined. 

8821. Dr. Traill. — T here is a school which was aid from it for the payment of the teachers, such aid being Rev. Dr. 

vested in the Erasmus Smith Board? — Yes. supplemented by subscriptions and charity sermons. Murray. 

8822. And they withdrew their grant?— Yes, about I think the school cost about £1,500. The Erasmus 

three years since. Smith Board came into it by paying so much a year to 

8823. How is it managed now ? — Under the National master and mistress. 

Board. 8833. Professor Dougherty. — You had some ob- 

8824. And are you patron and manager? — I am jection, I suppose, to putting the schools under the 

manager and part patron. National Board? — Yes, there was some objection ; the 

8825. What is the title to the premises ? — A lease school was put under the Erasmus Smith Board by 
from the late Lord Waveney in which he grants the the Rev. Mr. Maguire, my predecessor, just at the 
site on which the schoolhouse is built. Tt lasts as long time I was coming here. 

as the place is maintained as a school. The grant is 8834. Is there any endowment ? — There is nothing 

to the trustees of the school, consisting of Sir Hugh that can be called an endowment. Some few years 

Adair (successor to Lord Waveney), The Right Hon. ago we had a field behind the school which was used 

John Young, d.l., Galgorm Castle, Mr. William A. as a playground for the children, and we had a large 

Young, j.p., Mr. James Ballentine, myself, and the yearly offer for it. It came in under the head rent, 

Rev. Edward Maguire (Bangor, county Down), my which we paid, and we applied to Lord Waveney, in 

predecessor. One of the original trustees was the late his landlord capacity, to see if we could let this field. 

Mr. Orr, of Hugomont. We could have got £40 a year for it. Lord Waveney 

8S26. About what time was that lease given ? — stated that according to the terms of the lease the 
About twenty-two years ago; shortly beforelcame here, premises were to be used only for school purposes, but 

8827. Is there any provision in that for replacing lie said that if we surrendered that field to him he 

trustees when others fall off?— I believe that when we might be able to let it, and that he would collect the rent 

appointed new trustees we had to get a new deed made and hand it over to us, and would leave it as an 
out, and that would seem to say there was no honourable understanding to be observed by his succes- 
provision. sor. I think he let it for £16. 

8828. That would appear to be a case in which the 8835. And you accepted his proposal ? — We did, 
powers of this Commission would be of great utility? — and we surrendered the lease of that field. 

When we appointed trustees — on the first vacancies — 8836. And took another ? — And took another, 

we had to get a new deed. I understand that the 8837. Another lease? — I suppose we took another 

deed last made provides for the filling up of vacancies, lease of the remaining ground and Sir Hugh Adair 

8829. Does the governing body represent all gives us that £16 still. I do not know whether we 
denominations? — No, in the deed it was described as acted wisely or not in the matter. 

a parochial school. It was in connexion with the 8838. Dr. Traill. — I think you stated you could 
Church of Ireland being an Erasmus Smith school. have got £40 for it ? — Yes 

8830. Well, but the gentlemen you have selected 8S39. Professor Dougherty —But not for educa- 
are they all Churchmen ? — No, there is one exception ■ tional purposes ? — No. 

on ^ftl,etn,stees is a Presbyterian. 8840. Dr. Traill.— D oes it interfere with the 

831. Have you any idea as to what the governing school at all ? — No, we have still a playground for the 
body should be in the future if we were to form a children. 

governing body? — The present trustees — and their 8841. Is the attendance at your school very good ? 
successors appointed by the present trustees — accord- — Very good. 

mg as vacancies may arise. I understand such power 8842. What class of children attend ?— Church and 
rh-A\^° llltm un 1S ^ ven * n tb® second deed that was Presbyterian — about half and half. 

B ? l !P' ‘ Lile “Joney with which the schoolhouse 8843. Is it under the National Board ? — Under the 
,i u , was subscribed by Church people, or bv National Board ; we have boys, girls, and infants 
mose wno gave their subscriptions knowing that the —altogether about 300. 

8839 Dm -p connected with the Church. S844. The Right Hon. John Young, d.l.— I t was 

» J) Erasmus Smith’s Board give you any built there because of the want of school accommoda- 
“r™ 7 money for the building ofthe school, but tion in that locality ?— It was ; it is in a poor 
we were in connexion with the Board we received neighbourhood. 

2 P 
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Captain 
Perry, j.r. 


Captain Perry, j.p., Agent for the Adair Estate, sworn and examined. 


8845. Dr. Tkaill.— As to the Parochial School, 
Lord Waveney took the surrender of that lease, and 
since then has himself given the proceeds of the rental 
to the school ’—Yes, the whole of that ground was 
originally in the first lease of the school ; then the 
committee of the school considered that they were 
losing a considerable portion of what they might gain 
if the terms of the lease were altered and if they were 
allowed to suiTender the original lease and take out 
a smaller lease 


8846. Did they take out the smaller lease for the 
ground on which the school stands? — Yes. 

8847. And was any guarantee given to them as to 

the money they were to receive for the ground they 
had given up ?— I cannot say. 3 

8848. Because they gave up £40 and only received 
£16 ; but so far as the proprietor is concerned, that 
£16 has been continued as a grant to the school? - 
Yes. 


May, 21 1887. 


PUBLIC SITTING— SATURDAY, MAY 21st, 1887. 


Present:— The Right Hon. Lord Justice FitzGibbon, and the Right Hon. John Naish, Judicial 
Commissioners; and the Rev. Gerald Molloy, d.d., ds.c. ; and Anthony Traill, Esq., 
LL-D., M.D., f.t.C.d., Assistant Commissioners. 

The Secretary, Wm. E. Ellis, ll.b., and the Assistant Secretary. N. D. Murphy, junr., Esq., were 
in attendance. 


SWORDS BOROUGH SCHOOLS. 


Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— As to the *final draft of 
the scheme for the Swords Borough Schools, I will 
state shortly how the matter stands. We sent out 
on May 15th to the Governors and other persons 
interested copies of the * amended scheme, pre- 
pared in the form in which my colleague and 
myself, as the Judicial Commissioners, are prepared 
to sign it, subject of course to the consideration of 
any “objections that we may now hear. We had pre- 
viously sent out a * print on May 10th, of which one 
clause was in a different form, and as X am afraid 
there is some misapprehension on the subject, X will 
mention the circumstances under which it went out. 
At the hearing on April 30th, when I.ord Plunket 
and Archbishop Walsh were both present with the 
representatives of the existing Governors and Select 
Vestry, and also Canon Twigg and Rev. Mr. Mulcaliy, 
the matter was fully discussed, and we understood 
that a satisfactory arrangement was finally come to, 
by mutual consent, which we were to embody in the 
amended scheme. That arrangement was based on an 
elaborate memorandum by Archbishop Walsh, point- 
ing out that in his opinion the proposal which he had 
originally made, and which was the basis of the 
scheme as originally submitted to the Privy Council, 
had been substantially departed from ; he drew up a 
table setting forth each combination of circumstances 
under which the old Borough School in future should, 
according to his proposal, receive more than its pro- 
portionate share out of the endowment, upon the con- 
dition of employing two efficient teachers, one in the 
male and the other in the female school, irrespective 
of the arrangements between the National Board and 
the Governors. But as the National Board might give 
two salaries for teachers if each school had a sufficient 
attendance, and Archbishop Walsh’s object in giving 
more than its proportionate share to the Protestant 
school was to secure that it should have two efficient 
teachers in any event, he insisted that it was in- 
consistent with his scheme to give it more than its 
proportionate share in the event of its receiving 
these two salaries from the National Board. When 
that matter was discussed Archbishop Plunket sug- 
gested that it would be better to get rid altogether 
of shifting calculations based on numbers, and he 
suggested to take the average of all the figures sup- 
plied by Archbishop Walsh and to accept that average 
as the amount of the future payment to be made to 
the old Borough School in every event. When that 
suggestion was made it was accepted, and what 
occurred will be found in the shorthand writer’s 
notes, supra pp. 277—280, QQ. 8491 to 8517. All 
that took place on April 30th, and we adjourned 


for a fortnight asking the Select Vestry to meet at 
once to consider the proposed arrangement, and also 
to determine definitely whether they would take the 
buildings. We also asked the existing governors to 
give us their views. Xn the mean time we set about 
preparing a draft scheme ourselves to carry out that 
understanding. Our draft was not completed until 
May 10th ; on that day, and not before, we sent out 
a copy of it to each of the parties, and Archbishop 
Walsh at once objected to the form of Clause 1, 
and said that we had entirely departed from 
what he had intended by no longer making it 
necessary as a condition for the Protestant schools 
receiving more than its share, that two teachers 
should continue to be employed. I am afraid that, in 
the mere attempt at brevity, my colleague and 
myself did not fully state what was understood on this 
point. The original scheme had given to the school, 
over its proportion, only what would make up the class 
salaries of the two teachers if actually employed. The 
declaration of the Privy Council accepted this 
restriction, and directed us to provide that “first 
class salaries should be given only if “ first 
class” teachers were employed, but our unlucky 
draft of May 10th, merely specified that the schools 
should be “ efficiently maintained,” whereas the pro- 
posal of Archbishop Walsh had always insisted on the 
necessity for employing two teachers, and did not 
apply if they were not employed. We at once saw the 
force of his observation, and the print has now been 
restored to the shape in which it was on April 30th, 
and as submitted to the Privy Council, except that the 
fixed sum of £112 is inserted instead of the fluctuating 
amount of the actual class salaries, providing as 
before that each school shall have out of the endow- 
ment a sum equivalent to the salaries of two efficient 
teachers at the least, but that the extra pay- 
ment shall be made to the old school, if and 
so long as the governors shall continue to employ 
in their school a male teacher and a female 
teacher both qualified as “classed teachers” under 
the rules and regulations of the Commissioners 
of National Education ; we declare the half yearly 
sum of £56 to have been ascertained as the amount 
justly payable in the circumstances aforesaid to the 
said governors, regard being had as well to the prin- 
ciple of proportionate division of the endowment as 
also to the claims of each school to the allocation o a 
sum sufficient to maintain it in a “ state of efficiency. 
I must say for myself, and I think I may add for my 
colleague, that what we understood by a state o 
efficiency, in the draft of May 10th, was that there 
should be two teachers, one in the male school an 
XIX (b;, p. 337. 
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one in the female school, and we never intended to 
depart from that requirement, or rather we did not con- 
template its being departed from though not definitely 
mentioned. In the meantime the Select Vestry and 
the Governors of the Borough School had adopted the 
proposals made at the meeting of April 30th. Both of 
them went on the assumption that there was to be an 
efficient school to which the extra grant was to be paid 
irrespective of the attendance, and in the resolution of 
the Governors it is expressly stated that the grant 
{which under the scheme as it then stood was for two 
teachers) was to be a grant irrespective of the atten- 
dance. When we had amended the draft in accord- 
ance with the understanding that if more than £81 
was paid, as a condition of paying it the education of 
the district should get value in return in the shape of 
two teachers, we sent it out, but not until May 15th. 
We received yesterday the following resolutions : 


value of the Borough school, the balance in hand, and 
the other grants from the National Board. That third 
resolution is simply stating they have not got as much 
money as they would like to have. The fourth resolu- 
tion sounds rather like a threat, but that will not 
affect us. It is — 

“ That this Vestry desire to lodge this formal objection 
to the change now proposed to be made in the scheme as 
agreed to by them with the Commissioners of Educational 
Endowments, and to give notice that they will press this 
objection before the Privy Council.” 

I only say that we will do our best to decide 
whether the objection is sustainable or not, and will 
give a judgment which we think ought to commend 
itself to the Privy Council, and if it does not, why 
then we will find ourselves in the .ordinary position 
of being reversed on appeal, and will have to try to 
do better next time. The fifth resolution is — 


At a Vestry meeting held in Swords Church pursuant 
to notice on the 18th May, 1887, the following resolutions 
were unanimously carried : — Proposed by J. P. Stewart, 
Esq., Churchwarden, seconded by Joseph Christie. Esq., 
and resolved — 1st. That this Vestry having accepted the 

Scheme brought before them on May 2nd, 

Now note there was no scheme in existence on May 
2nd, except the old one sent back from the Privy 
Council. The Vestry then had before them only the 
evidence taken here on April 30th, which went 
entirely on the basis of their continuing to maintain 
two teachers, and had never seen the one and only 
print which omitted that condition. The resolution 
continues — 

“in which they were offered the buildings of the old 
Borough school, together with an unconditional grant of 
£1 1 2 a year as a final solution of the differences which arose 
about clauses 14 and 15 of the Scheme of the Commis- 
sioners of Educational Endowments, protest against any 
further conditions being now imposed upon that grant of 
-6112 a year.” 

I have pointed out what that grant was ; it was not 
unconditional, it was proposed and accepted on the 
assumption that they were to maintain a male and 
female teacher, and to give their pupils the advantage 
of these two teachers as the condition of getting more 
than their proportionate share. The second resolution 


‘That this Vestry consider the new Governing Body of 
the school to be perfectly qualified to judge from time to 
time as to the most pressing requirements of the school : 
and consider it unjust that conditions should be imposed 
on them which are not to be imposed upon the Roman 
Catholic school, however desirable the objects aimed at 
by such conditions may be.” 

They omit to notice that no conditions are imposed on 
them so long as they get only their proportionate grant, 
and no conditions are imposed on the Homan Catholic 
school because it only gets its proportionate grant, or 
rather gets it less by the extra payment to the other 
school. There never was any suggestion of a condition 
except in case of the Protestant school getting a thin" 
to which it would not otherwise be entitled, namely’ 
something more than its proportionate grant, and that 
lor the purpose of enabling it to keep up an efficient 
ciool with two teachers. Therefore that resolution 
1 rocceds on a misunderstanding, as the first also did. 
ine third resolution is 

clalT'ffi £ p estr - y wish t0 P oi,lt out that while under 
receive, bv t L G °y ern0r ? are dirccted t0 a Pply < hc ».oneys 
anco of tl.'l [ Vim °us objects, such as the mainten- 
mentin ^ c ‘ ! P ri2 : es f °r pupils, &c., advance- 

provided bv tliP^V 1 " 8 P T ,S ' &c '’ 110 mone y llas been 
consider fno * scllem ® for these purposes, and they 
of the Protestant schooTor '"fXTt ^ ^ pUpi ‘ S 

If the of 

ThpmnLm ^ m P^ e re-opening of the entire question. 

the £112 when 

the scheme ti 6 a PPU ca I*le for any of the purposes of 
mentedft.n £ Sa £ e . S wiU be afc W largely supple- 
st also the t£S atl °f al Boavcl > and the Governors 
get also the additional money represented by the 


_ “That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the present 
Governing Body of the Old Borough School, with a request 
that they will support this protest and objection lodged by 
the Vestry.” 

Lord Plunket has been appealed to in the letter 
of Archbishop Walsh as to what his understanding 
of the matter is, and Lord Plunket will I hope now 
state his views. His Grace certainly did convey to 
us not only that he thought it right, but that it was 
for the advantage of the Protestant school that terms 
should be put into the scheme by which the 
Protestant inhabitants of Swords would be secured 
two teachers. That is all that lias been done 
by the change we propose to make. We have 
adopted the old formal recital, which was not 
only not objected to, but was sustained before the Privy 
Council, and we have stated simply that instead of a 
fluctuating sum which never could exceed £128, and 
might be much less, there should be a fixed sum of 
£112. I do not anticipate that it would happen, but 
if we yielded to the suggestion now made, one result 
might be that the Swords school would be under the 
management of the Select Vestry, which is as much 
interested in the Church as in the school, and if the 
scheme were left without this condition, they might 
appoint the parish clerk, or even the curate, to be school- 
master, with the whole £112 as salary, and so long as 
they kept it an “ efficient ” school, the inhabitants 
would be deprived of the advantages of having a 
male teacher and a female teacher. That is the way 
the matter stands. I have gone through the whole 
matter to show that in our print of May 10th, there 
was nothing more than an omission to express what 
we had in our minds, a desire to secure to the inhabi- 
tants of Swords the great advantage of a male and 
female teacher. The parties cannot have been misled, 
for I have pointed out that when the governors and 
Vestry met on May 2nd, and accepted the arrange- 
ment of April 30th, the paper did not exist on which 
the Vestry now insists, and I hope the parties before 
us will now fall in with the suggestions made, and in 
that case we will sign the scheme as it stands. The 
proposal shortly is, that the governors of the old school 
shall get, free from all conditions, that to which they 
are prima fade entitled, their proportionate share of 
the money, about £81, and that they may get the 
difference between £81 and £112, some £31, on the 
condition of giving the Protestant inhabitants of 
Swords the services of two classed teachers, a male 
and female teacher ; and it is our deliberate opinion 
on the evidence, that the old borough school could not 
be efficient unless these two teachers are kept. 

Rev. Canon Twigg — With respect to the Select 
Vestry, they were quite satisfied with the first draft 
of the scheme sent out, but they did not approve of 
the alteration made in the second draft. 

Lord Justice Fitz Gibbon. — To which draft do you 
refer 1 

Rev. Canon Twigg. — The first one providing for 
the £112. I was chairman of the Select Vestry that 
considered the matter, and I put in that date of the 
2nd of May from a copy. 

2 P 2 


May 21. 1887. 
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Dr. Traill. — Wliat date was the meeting on after 
you got the copy ? — It was before, not after the copy 
was sent. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— I have got here an 
extract from the Vestry book, which was sent to the 
Commissioners with this letter, giving the dates of 
the meetings of both the governors and the Vestry, 
and the copy did not exist until after the meeting. 

“ Dublin, 5th May, 1SS7. 

“Dear Mr. Eli.is. — I beg to send you, for the information 
of the Commissioners, the following extract from the Vestry 
book of Swords Parish, and also an account of the proceed- 
ings which took place to-day at a meeting of the governors 
of the schools at Swords. At a Vestry meeting held in 
Swords church pursuant to notice, on the 2nd of May, 1887, 
to consider proposals made for amending the scheme sub- 
mitted to the Privy Council by the Commissioners of Educa- 
tional Endowments for the administration of the Borough 
schools Swords.” 


pressed. It is quite clear now that when you so 
expressed yourself you understood by an efficient school 
a school in which there should be two teachers. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I thought of nothin" else 

Archbishop Plunket . — And when we met — the first 
meeting of the board — after the proceedings of the 
Commission and before the scheme was actually sub- 
mitted to us, you will observe we state nothing in our 
resolution about two classed teachers ; we simply sav 
we approve of the grant being made, irrespective of 
the number attending. However, I am quite free to 
state that I consider the condition now annexed, that 
there should be two classed teachers in the school, to 
be fair, and I consider it just as regards the children 
of the borough of Swords itself. As well as I under- 
stand the principle upon which this compromise, if 
I may so call it, has been arrived at is this. In the 
first instance, that the proportionate number of 
children in attendance should be taken into account • 


Then follows the resolutions I have already given. 

“ Proposed by Frederick Cosgrave, j.r., and seconded by 
James P. Stewart, Esq., Churchwarden, and unanimously re- 
solved ‘That the meeting is of opinion that the amount 

of £112 per annum, proposed at the meeting of the Com- 
mi." si oners held at 23, Nassau-sireet, on the 30th of April, 
1887, should be accepted as the proportion of the Endow- 
ment Fund allotted to the support of the 01.1 Borough 
school. Signed,!'. Twigg, Chairman.’” 

I have read the minutes of that meeting which show 
the understanding that the conditions of the payment 
was that there should be two teachers, a male and a 
female. 

Dr. Traill. — That £1 1 2 be given must refer to the 
new draft 1 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — No, it refers to the 
evidence taken on the 30th April. The new draft 
did not exist until May 10, and unfortunately did not 
mention the two teachers. The meeting of the 
Governors of the Swords Borough School was held 
at the Palace, Steplien’s-green, His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop in the chair, on the 5 th May, 1S87, five 
days before the draft was in existence, and the 
following resolutions were passed — 

“ Resolved — That in our opinion the existing premises of 
of the Old Borough school should be retained by the 
Governors who may in future have the control and manage- 
ment of that school,” and secondly, “ Resolved That we 
assent to the arrangement whereby it is proposed to grant 
a yearly sum of £112 from the Endowment Fund to the 
Old Borough school, brespective of the numbers that niay be 
in attendance at the school, or any qualification on their part 
as residents in the borough, or any grant that the school may 
receive from the National Board, or other sources." 

That points to the matters which were in the mind of 
every one, and these documents were received in this 
office on the Oth May, and were in our hands when 
we unfortunately, in the pursuit of brevity, instead of 
leaving the old recitals and putting in £11 2 instead of 
the salaries of two classed teachers, cut the clause down 
and left it open to the construction that the school 
might be maintained under a single teacher, and £112 
drawn for that. The question now is what we ought 
to do, and we wish to hear what the parties have to say. 

8849. Archbishop Plunket. — First, I speak in my 
official capacity as chairman of the Board of Governors, 
and as such I cannot report any decision on their part, 
because there was not a sufficient amount of agree- 
ment amongst the members to enable me to say that 
they approved or disapproved of the latest draft. The 
result is, I have no official report to make on the 
part of the meeting, either in approval or disapproval 
of the latest change. That is all I can say in my 
official capacity. Personally, perhaps, it is right I should 
state my opinion on the whole question. It is right 
I should say that the impression left on my mind at 
our last meeting was that the sum of £112 was to be 
given on one condition only, that is, that there should 
be an efficient school maintained on the premises. As 
well as I can remember the woi-ds in which Lord 
Justice FitzGibbon summed up the discussion on the 
last occasion, that was the only condition then ex- 


but on the other hand that it should not be so taken 
into account as to do an injustice to the minority ; 
that the minority should be so far protected as to 
secure to them as good teaching as they could possibly 
obtain ; and it seems to me that in order that the 
minority of Protestant children at Swords school 
should receive a good education, it is only fair and 
right there should be some provision made whereby 
two classed teachers should be always employed by 
the school, so that both male and female children 
belonging to the borough of Swords should have 
that advantage to which I think they are entitled. 
In the interest of the Protestant community, I 
am very anxious that this principle of the pro- 
tection of the minority in any future arrange- 
ment that may be made should be preserved, and 
therefore, I think it not merely fair all round, but I 
think it necessary with regard to the protection of the 
interests of the Protestant minority in future. I am 
very sorry indeed I should take a different view of 
the question from that held by the vestry or from any 
of the Governors of the present Board, but having 
thought over the matter very carefully, I should be 
very sorry myself personally to enter any protest 
against the scheme as it now stands. As regards the 
question whether there should not be a similar condi- 
tion annexed to the grant to be made to the Roman 
Catholic Governors — I don’t know. I don’t quite see 
myself why the same condition should not be annexed 
to the grant to the other school, even though it did 
not appear likely it should ever be required. Yet it 
seems to me on the question of principle it might be 
well that the same condition should be annexed to the 
grant they would receive, but that is a point on which I 
am not called on immediately now to pronounce an 
opinion. It may possibly come under discussion by- 
and-by. But as regards the condition proposed to 
be annexed to this grant of £112, namely, that there 
should be two classed teachers maintained in the schoo s, 
I consider it is a fair and right one, and it is a condi- 
tion I am not prepared to protest against. 

8850. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— Under clause 
30 if either school shall cease to be in efficient operation 
the grant is lost altogether. The condition is no 
attached to the £112, but only to the difference be- 
tween £112 and £81, and the normal grant is not 
shackled with auy condition as regards either school 
except its being “ in efficient operation.” 

Archbishop P lunket .— Supposing we have not two 
classed teachers in the school, would the school still oc 
entitled to the £81 1 , . 

8851. Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— Yes, you woui 
get your proportionate sum without any con i 
whatever, except thatit should be spent for the purpos 
of the schools. 

Archbishop Plunket . — Is that clear 1 

Rev. Mr. Molloy.— Each school gets its propm 
tionate share without any condition as to ® * 
except the efficiency of the school. As to the qi 
of giving an extra sum over and above the 
tionate share, it is given for the purpose o pi ° 
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two classed teachers, and the condition of providing 
two classed teachers is attached. 

Archbishop Plunket. — As the scheme at present 
stands, supposing we were at any time to fail in having 
these two classed teachers, should we under this scheme 
as it stands at present have a right to get £81 ? 

8852. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Certainly, as long 
as you had your school in efficient operation the £81 
could not be withheld, even if the school were with- 
drawn from the National Board, unless it were ascer- 
tained and certified by the Commissioners of Charitable 
Donations and Bequests not to be any longer in 
efficient operation. There is no condition attached to 
vo ur normal proportion of the grant, it is only to the 
extra sum that the condition is attached to provide for 
your school two efficient teachers. 

8853. Dr. Traill. — Do you contemplate the case of 
your school coming down below 35 in which event you 
would not get a grant from the National Board of a 
first class teacher’s salary at all ? Do you think that it 
would be a wise expenditure of £112, that it should 
be entirely spent on two teachers, supposing you did 
not get a grant from the National Board at all, and 
that not a farthing would be left for the other require- 
ments of the school — would it be a wise expenditure 
that the entire £112 should be spent on two teachers 
while one might be sufficient ? 

Archbishop PlunJcet. — I had that in consideration. 

8854. Dr. Traill. — Are you satisfied that it would 
be the most economical expenditure of the money, that 
the £112 should be expended on two teachers, while 
one teacher might be sufficient for the purposes of the 
school ? 

Archbishop Plunket . — My answer is this, that if 
no principle were involved in this scheme, if it were a 
mere matter what I would prefer myself as the best 
and simplest method of dealing with the question, I 
should prefer getting the £112 without any condition 
whatever ; but I look on the question of principle as 
being one of such importance, that I am willing to take 
something, which, under other circumstances, looking 
at the matter in the abstract, I might not be so ready 
to accept. 

8855. Dr. Traill. — Do you think the new govern- 
ing body, having lay representatives on it who are 
liable to be turned out of office, would be so neglectful 
of the interests of the children of Sworcls that they 
would require to have such a condition imposed upon 
them as a protection for the education of the children? 
Is it a body in which you would have so little con- 
fidence, that you should think they would not be 
competent to decide such a question as what was best 
for the educational interests of the childi’en ? 

Archbishop Plunket . — Certainly not. I have not 
the least fear but that they would act with proper 
discretion, but it is now with regard to the question 
of principle that I think this condition ought to be 
embodied in the clauses itself. 

885G. Dr. Traill. — You have given your opinion 
iu favour of the condition for having two teachers. 
As the result of the previous discussion, was the im- 
pression left on your mind that the £112 was to be 
given, subject to the condition of two teachers, or, as 
a lump sum to get rid of the whole matter ? 

Archbishop Plunket . — My impression was that it 
was given with only one condition, that there should 
be an efficient school maintained. I did not at that 
time take into consideration the question of two 
teachers. 

8857. Dr. Traill. — One teacher for the male 
school and one for the female school ? 

f»°l» Plunket.— Quite so. 

8858. Dr. Traill— A t the meeting of the go- 
vernors after you discussed the question as to the 
~ and discussed the resolution as to taking over 
tlie old buildmg, in passing that resolution did the 
governors assume there should be two teachers? 

Archbishop Plunket. — No. 

Lord Justice FiraGiBBOs.—None of us thought of 
the pomt. ° 

8859. Dr. Traill. — N ow, let us be quite clear 


about this point. Did the governing body, in passing May 21, issr. 
that resolution, consider themselves bound to keep 
two teachers ? 

Archbishop Plunket . — No. 

8860. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — I understood 
your Grace to have proceeded without thinking of 
this question of the two teachers. The proceeding all 
through was on the assumption that no body would 
consider that Swords had an efficient school if it had 
not a male and female teacher ? 

Archbishop Plunket. — I have no doubt that was the 
assumption in your lordship’s mind, but I never said 
that was my assumption. 

8861. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Do you think 
Swords school could be properly efficient and satis- 
factory if there was not a male and female teacher in 
it, with the school as it is supposed to be and is likely 
to be? 

Archbishop Plunket. — I do ; but I think it is 
quite reasonable that the definition of efficiency which 
was is in your mind and not in mine — I think it quite 
reasonable that definition should be accepted by the 
Commissioners. The idea of efficiency in my mind did 
not include at that time the consideration of two 
teachers, but now I think it x-easonable to adopt your 
definition, although I think a school might be efficient 
even with one teacher. The Provost is one of the 
Governors, and he might wish to express his opinion. 

8862. The Provost. — In the first place 1 wish to say 
I do not assent in any way to the principle that strict 
justice requires a division of the endowment in pro- 
portion to numbers. I don’t say who maintains that, 
but it is hinted at. That I hold is not so. Strict 
justice requires that the children in one school should 
have the same advantages as the children in the other 
school, and you cannot do that by a division in strict 
proportion to numbers. You may give an efficient 
education to 100 children for £1,000, but it did not 
follow, and it was not true, you could give an efficient 
education to ten children for £100. There are certain 
expenses that must be gone to independent of the 
number of children attending a school, such as keeping 
the school in repair and other things. I am quite 
satisfied that any Commissioner of education will tell 
you this, that you would have to pay more to the 
master of a small school than you would have to pay 
to the master of a large school, because the school 
pence would come to something considerable in a laige 
school, while in a small school they would be com- 
paratively small in amount. Besides, from result fees, 
the master of a large school can make a good deal of 
money which he could not make in a small school. 

The result is, unless you put a very large addition to 
the grant made by the National Board, you will not 
get a high classed teacher to take up a small school. 

For these reasons I consider that the Commissioners 
in not dividing this endowment in strict proportion to 
the numbers were not making any concession to the 
Protestant school, but were going on the strict rules 
of justice. Now it is always desirable to see what 
would be the result, supposing this condition is adhered 
to. What are the facts at present ? I am gives to 
understand that the average attendance in the male 
school at present is about 25 or 26, and the average 
attendance in the male school is about 16. Now it is 
easy to talk of the National Board, but the National 
Board would not pay either of the teachers there when 
the attendance was so small. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — But you are omittimr 
the infant school ? 

Rev. Dr. Molloy. — We had it in evidence that the 
average attendance was 49 in all the schools taken 
together. 

The Provost. — That is taking all the schools 
together. If you have them all as one school, the 
National Board will pay one teacher for you, but it 
will not pay two with such an average attendance. 

The matter therefore stands in this way. If you 
consolidate the schools you will have to pay one 
teacher yourself, and if you don’t consolidate you will 
have to pay both teachers y'ourself. The sum, as I 
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May 21, 1887. understand at stake, is not £112, but £31 a year. 

Well, £31 a year would not pay a teacher for you, 
and it would be made your interest not to take the £31 
a year- and to have one master to teach all ; and the 
National Board by not paying a second master in 
cases where the attendance is not largo, plainly gives 
it as their opinion that a second master is not wanting, 
and that one master is sufficient to keep Tip an efficient 
school. If that was not the case, tlio National Board 
would never have made that restriction. Well, under 
the circumstances, I think you may have confidence 
in the Governors of the old school, that they will 
appoint two teachers if they see that two teachers are 
necessary. I don’t think any one would like to make 
the suggestion — certainly I should be sorry to make 
the suggestion with regard to the new school, that the 
Governors of that school would not apply the money 
in a proper way to make the school efficient. You 
have no right to make the assumption as regards the 
Governors of the old school. I am sure under the 
new constitution they will use the money in the best 
way for the efficiency of the school. I see no reason 
to suppose they will be actuated by any other motive, 
and I say they may be very seriously injured by 
having this condition placed on them, the condition of 
having two teachers in a school which the National 
Board may not consider large enough to justify the 
payment of a second teacher. Therefore, I must 
entirely dissent from such a condition being imposed, 
as I consider it would be injurious. 

8863. Lord Justice Fitz Gibbon. — There was no 
doubt a discussion as to whether they could keep these 
two separate schools under the National Board, but 
that difficulty is now entirely removed, and the scheme 
leaves it wholly optional with the governors of the 
old school to exercise their discretion as regards 
dealing with the schools of the National Board. They 
will do what they think best. If the attendance is 
fifty you ai - e entitled to an allowance for a monitor 
and a teacher. The scheme as now drafted puts no 
restriction whatever on the dealings between the 
governors of the school and the National Board. 
The sole condition is whether there be one school or 
two schools, whether one salary, two salaries, or no 
salary at all from the National Board, they are, as a 
condition of getting more than £81, to keep and only 
to keep one classed male teacher and one classed 
female teacher in the school. Beyond all question 
seeing the fifty children now there, if you had only 
one teacher the evidence has satisfied me the teaching 
could not be as efficient as if a male and a female 
teacher were employed. 

The Provost. — We might have a teacher and 
monitor. As I understand from Canon Twigg the 
average attendance is forty-one or forty-two. 

8864. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Noc so. 
The number on the rolls is over sixty, and the 
yearly average attendance has once or twice only been 
as low as forty-seven, and with these exceptions 
always has been over fifty. 

The Provost. — They used to get the grant from the 
National Board under fifty. 

8865. Dr. Traill. — You cannot get it now under 
seventy. 

The Provost. — You can only get a monitor. 

8866. Dr. Traill. — Twenty-two boys, fourteen girls, 
and eleven infants, making a total of forty -seven. 
That was in 1884. The next year the average attend- 
ance was fifty-two, on the roll sixty-seven. In one 
year it went down from fifty-two to forty-seven or 
forty-eight. I don’t know what it was in 1886. 

8867. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — When laying 
down a permanent scheme for the management of 
a school you are not to assume that people will 
always do their duty. The Select Vestry is con- 
nected with the church and the school is often 
worked in connection with the church, and unless we 
made an express provision to secure for the school 
a male and female teacher, occasion might arise when 
the Vestry might be tempted to utilize this educational 
endowment for church purposes. The Governors are 


under no obligation or condition with regard to tl 
£81. The condition only regards those getting more 
than their share. Though we may have gone to 
far in another direction at first by taking the nv ° 
portionate principle of division, we are glad that -ill 
are satisfied strict justice does not require a division 
in proportion to numbers, and we are now tryin ? 
to get at some means of giving you somethin! 
more for the very purpose of enabling the school 
to have the advantage of a male and female 
teacher, and you want to insist on getting the money 
without giving the value. J 

The Provost. — You give nothing to Swords by 
taking that £31, for you will have to pay a classed 
teacher yourself, and what I said with regard to 
trusting that the Governors of the school will do their 
duty, I believe that the Governors of both schools 
will do their duty; but if there is a probability 
the governors of one school will not do their duty 
there is the same probability the governors of the 
other school will not do their duty, and in such a case 
you are bound to provide against that. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — For an attendance of 
over fifty a master and two monitors ; between thirty, 
five and fifty a master and one monitor. The grant 
from the National Board is wholly irrespective of this 
grant from the endowment which is absolutely at the 
governors disposal, so if they had a grant from the 
National Board you would have the principal teacher 
and a monitor wholly paid by the National 
Board, and you would have the services of a 
second teacher for which you would be obliged to pay 
out of the endowment. Any class teacher would be 
sufficient, but a female second class teacher’s salary 
would be about £34, ar.cl you would have for other 
purposes the difference £78 per annum, with the buil- 
dings, the exhibitions, the balances in hand, the 
Superintendent’s composition, and all the rest. 

The Provost. — You make it the interest of the 
Governors not to take the additional £31, because the 
conditions you are putting on them will oblige them 
to spend more than that £31 . 

8868. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — No ; the very 
highest sum that could be paid would be the first-class 
salary of £58 for a female teacher ; even taking that, 
which is an extreme case, as you have £112 to get, 
£58 would be spent on the salary, and £54 would be 
still available for the other purposes of the school. 

The Provost. — Instead of £81. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Not £54 instead of 
£81, but £112 instead of £81. With one teacher 
paid by the National Board, you would have for the 
difference between £54 and £81, namely, £27, a first 
class teacher, or if you wish a second class you could 
have her for practically nothing as compared with 
the case of not complying with the condition. 

The Provost. — Where the governors of the school 
think the second class teacher is not wanted, that is to 
say, when they think what the Commissioners of 
National Education think, and if they should come to 
the conclusion a second class teacher is not wanted, it 
will be their interest to take the £81. 

8869. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Y ou assume they 
don’t want a second teacher at all. If you take the 
third class the salary is £21 10s., and you would get 
£31 to pay that. 

Rev. Dr. Molloy. — The question the National 
Board considers is whether they will pay the salary of 
another teacher out of the public exchequer ; whereas 
the question the governors of the school will have to 
consider is whether having an endowment of £112 a 
year, in addition to the National Board grant, it is 
best for the intei’ests of the school to have another 
second class teacher. 

The Provost. — The National Board would not puta 
condition on which would prevent you having an 
efficient school. The National Board, not allowing 
a second class teacher, believe the school can be 
efficiently worked without a second class teacher, and 
the Governors of the borough school might come to the 
same conclusion. 
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8870. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — Tlie National 
Board recognise schools as efficient down to fifteen, 
and they give them capitation grants. 

The Provost. — The National Board are quite under 
the impression that one teacher can teach forty children, 
a teacher and monitor can teach fifty, and a teacher and 
a monitor can teach up to the number of sixty. 

8871. Dr. Traill. — That is all we have in any 
country school in the North of Ireland. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — B ut with its endowment 
the Swords School ought to be better than a common 
country school. 

The Provost. — The result of it inevitably will be that 
this £31 will be lost to the school, and therefore I dis- 
approve of the condition. 

8872. Rev. Canon Tvrigg. — You asked me about 
the select vestry. The vestry thought when the 
matter came before them and when they heard about 
the £112 a year they considered the question was 
settled. Afterwards when we came to understand 
that this £112 was saddled with conditions which the 
vestry did not contemplate they prefered the first 
arrangement very much to the second. They did not 
think of applying any portion of the grant to other 
than school purposes. Although it was stated here 
not long ago that occasions might arise when it would 
be otherwise applied, from sickness or other causes. 
They object to receiving a sum which they thought 
was settled if it were to be fettered with conditions. 
They object also to its being assumed it was neces- 
sary to place the governors of this school, as regards 
this scheme, under conditions which did not apply to 
the governors of the other schools. As to the pro- 
posal of having a first-class teacher I feel strongly 
what the Provost has said, that it was quite im- 
possible a teacher could be got for a school like 
Swords at the salary fixed by the National Board. 
If you wish us to have a first-class teacher we must 
have considerably more. As to the salary of a teacher 
being supplemented in other ways, there are the diffi- 
culties which the Provost mentioned, and I think if 
these conditions were to bo imposed we should not be 
able to keep up an efficient school. This idea that 
the same educational advantages which would be en- 
joyed by Roman Catholic children would be enjoyed 
by Protestant children, under the scheme in its 
present form, is to my mind impossible. 

8873. The Provost. — I would wish to add this to 
put beyond doubt my view of the matter. I believe 
if it is the opinion of the governors of the school that 
two teachers are necessary, 1 think you can trust them 
sufficiently, that in the exercise of their discretion they 
will appoint them. I believe that is so as regards the 
governors of both schools, and I believe in such a 
case the restrictions you propose would be anomalous. 
They can do, of their own special grace, exactly what 
you want to compel them to do, but there are cases 
in which they might come to the conclusion a second 
teacher was not necessary. By your proposal you 
put them under a penalty to employ a teacher they 
may consider not necessary. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon.— We put them under no 
penalty ; we offer them means to employ a teacher, 
whom we consider necessary. 

8874. Dr. Molloy.— I wish to make clear the 
question about the attendance at the Old Borough 
school. I quote from the evidence of the Dev. Canon 

ir J gg question 711 “ What is the average attend- 
ance at the Swords Borough Schools 1— The averave 
a.tendance when 1 came, in 1860, was about sixty- 
a,,r ~ TV™ at t,le Un '“ schools. The attend- 
auce gradually increased from that np to the year 

orodin^h about ““‘JO “<< « las since 

giadimHy decreased until it is about in the same posi- 

mm£ TV 860 - m - is prior* 

nnmbe, „n the rolls !-Sixty-three or sixty-fonr.” 
“it, w "singe attendance the number on the 
After 7 , 7 ”“, r; attend very regularly." 

show X? " r s ssked for the figures which woSld 
return, whiTl ™ g °‘ “ COm l ,Iete 


Year. Average 

Attendance. 

1883, . . 49-5 

1884, . . 50 9 

1883, . . 49-4 

The Provost. — These figures, even the highest on 
the roll, won’t entitle you to a second classed teacher ; 
therefore, if you have one you must pay yourselves. 
It is for that purpose I would refer to the figures, and 
whether they are 41 or 59 don’t affect my argument. 

8875. Dr. Traill.— How did the Vestry get the 
information about the £112? Was not the figure 
£112 before them as a definite solution of the matter? 
Did you contemplate that you were to be bound by 
the condition of having two teachers then ? 

Rev. Canon Tvngg. — Certainly not. 

8876. Dr. Traill — From the Lord Justice’s state- 
ment it would appear that everyone had the idea of 
two teachers before their minds, but a number of 
people took the exactly opposite view of it. I 
never heard the suggestion about two teachers being 
made a condition except one word which the Lord 
Justice mentioned himself. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — The scheme before the 
Privy Council which was the document under 
consideration at the time, gave the school two salaries 
only if two teachers were employed, and the Council 
directed us to amend it by providing that to entitle the 
school to two first class salaries they should have two 
first class teachers ; they should be entitled to £112 
only on similar conditions, and on April 30th I stated 
the matter most explicitly. 

8877. Dr. Traill. — In the drawing up of this 
clause it is distinctly left out, and how it could be 
drawn on the assumption of the existence of a con- 
dition about two classed teachers I cannot imagine. 
It says that a sum of £112 shall be paid out to the 
governors and may be applied by them to such pur- 
poses as are hereinafter mentioned. The next clause 
states what these purposes are. How any person can 
say two teachers were then contemplated I cannot 
imagine. It certainly was not in the mind of Lord 
Plunket or myself. 

Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. — I haveah-eady explained 
how the paper read by Dr. Traill came into existence, 
and how it was replaced by the scheme now ready for 
signature. We have now heard everybody, and I 
am sorry there should be any misunderstanding, but 
the final settlement of the scheme is the act of the 
Judicial Commissioners; we are entirely respon- 
sible for it, and we take the responsibility. Two 
things ought to be kept in mind before all others, 
first, the question of principle, and secondly the ques- 
tion of good faith. This scheme has gone through 
every stage, and gar arrangement of matters in dispute 
for eighty years was happily anived at by mutual 
concessions, proposals, and modifications, and was 
ultimately accepted here on April 30th. The short- 
hand writer’s notes of that day fortunately show 
expressly what was in the minds of the Judicial 
Commissioners (for I spoke for Mr. Naish as well as 
for myself) when we undertook to reduce to writing 
what we understood to be the conclusion then arrived 
at. The words I used were heard by all parties, and 
all agreed by recorded resolutions to the arrangement, 
before we reduced it to writing; u nfortunately, in order 
to make the thing short, we did not put into the first 
print that the condition of getting more than the 
proportionate amount should be the employment of 
two teachers, a male and a female. Although the 
condition may not have been clearly expressed, the 
two teachers certainly were mentioned by me on April 
30tb, and I may say for myself and I believe also for my 
judicial colleague, that the idea never entered into 
our heads that the school could be efficiently main- 
tained unless there was a male and female teacher. 
Now, we have an express statement from Archbishop 
Walsh, whose proposal led to the arrangement, that he 
insisted on the condition, and we have an emphatic 
statement from Archbishop . Plunket that he considers 
it just, fair, and of advantage to the Protestant school, 
and he regards it as important in principle to retain 
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it. The observations of the Provost are entitled no 
doubt to great weight, though we had not previously 
the advantage of his assistance, but he is apprehend- 
ing a danger which may not arise, and the utmost 
danger to which his apprehensions apply is, that under 
certain circumstances it might become the interest of 
the Protestant school in Swords not to take the 
additional £31, but to content itself with the £81 to 
which it is unconditionally entitled. I do not consider 
we ought to be deterred by that from imposing the 
condition upon the excess beyond what is the basis 
of the whole affair, the proportionate share of the 
fund. At the same time I cannot anticipate they 
will lose the money, for nothing short of a reduction 
of the attendance from fifty to below thirty-five, com- 
bined with the impossibility of getting a teacher for the 
National Board’s salary, could eventuate in any risk 
of the result the Provost apprehends. The Protestant 
inhabitants are looking forward not only to main- 
taining this school as a useful and efficient school for 
themselves, but to utilising its fine buildings for 
boarders, and though it is but right to put the 
Governors under the obligation to keep a male and 
female teacher, and to guard the select vestiy from 
the temptation at any time to supplement the church 
fund by money properly applicable to school purposes, 
it is not to be anticipated that the event will ever arise. 
On the whole the scheme seems to be a beneficial one 
so far as the school is concerned ; and I think we should 
sign it as it stands. If the select vestry wish, they 
can have the matter considered again when the scheme 
comes before the Privy Council, but if they do, the 
provision by which the surplus income during all 
these proceedings is left to the old school may have to 
be re-considered. It is the best we can do under the 
circumstances ; we consider we are doing what is just 
in giving something more than a proportionate share 
to the smaller school, but seeming that in return it 
should keep two teachers, a male and a female, and 
we are certainly doing what I throughout understood 
to be consented to by all parties. 

8878. Mr. Naish. — I concur. It appears the Com- 
missioners, whether rightly or wrongly, laid down at the 
outset thatas ageneral rule the principle of proportionate 
division was a proper one to start with. When we come 
to settle schemes for the future working of schools 
having educational endowments we consider we 
should have regard not merely to population, but to 
the proportion of persons requiring the assistance of 
the particular endowment, and divide it amongst them 
in proportion to their numbers. I do not say that is 
an inflexible rule. However we did come to the con- 
clusion that if it appeared in fixing the proportionate 
division for each denomination any injustice would 
be done the minority, we would correct that injustice. 
We would see what injustice was done the minority 
and endeavour to provide some means by which it 
would be avoided. Having adopted the principle of 
proportionate division when the scheme for the Swords 
Borough School came before us it was found that by 
giving the Protestants of Swords only their pro- 
portionate share, that that share would not be sufficient 
to secure the services of two efficient teachers, a 
male and a female, the adopting of the scheme was 
proceeded with on the basis that a sum was necessary 
which would be spent in securing the services of two 


efficient teachers. Having fixed the principles of 
portionate representation, we felt it could onlvT' 
departed from on the principle of remedying a ° 
injustice which could not otherwise be corrected so f U 
as the minority was concerned, and it would hav* 
been impossible for us logically to do more than what 
we have done. It is rather a mistake to say we hav 
put a condition on this further grant of £ 31 . ^ 
have given the additional grant of £31 in order to 
enable two efficient teachers to be secured. We gave 
it for that purpose, and we would be doing quite a 
different thing if we gave the £31 absolutely and not 
for that purpose. If there is a condition in it it 
arises from the fact that the very purpose for which 
the money was given was for the special object of 
securing the services of two efficient teachers. I 
therefore merely wish to state the grounds on which 
I consider we ought to sign the scheme. In the case 
of these endowments, as I have said, we must act on 
some fixed principle. The principle on which .we act 
is first to fix the proportion by reference to numbers 
not merely as to population, but as regards the 
number of persons requiring the benefit of the 
endowment. If we depart from acting on that 
principle it is only when we consider that the pro- 
portionate division would work an injustice to the 
minority, and on that ground we gave the Protestant 
school of Swords this further grant of £31 a year with 
the object of securing for the school the services of 
two efficient teachers. 

Archbishop Phmket. — Iwoulddesireto call attention 
to a verbal ambiguity on page 6, fifth line from the 
bottom : — “ That in order to secure to each school out 
of the endowment” 

8879. Mr. Naish.- -We do not intend to impose 
any condition as to having two schools. If they have 
one good school with two efficient teachers they get 
the endowment. 

Archbishop Phmket. — “Each school” there means 
the Old Borough School and the New Borough School, 
and seems there to imply the condition of two efficient 
teachers annexed to the New Borough School as well 
as to the old. 

Mr. Naisii. — In settling this scheme we took itas 
a thing that never would happen, that the New 
Borough School would never come down below tiic 
standard of efficiency. 

8880. Dr. Traill.— There is a question I would 
like to ask the Governors. Whether in their opir « 
they would not be in a better position to go back i 
the original scheme altogether 1 — There is very little 
difference between them as long as the attendance is fifty, 
but there is a loss of £48 when you get up to seventy. 
Would the Vestry prefer or the Governors prefer the 
original scheme as it came from the Privy Council? 

Kev. Canon Twigg. — The £128 was on condition of 
appointing first-class teachers. 

8881. Dr. Traill. — The present proposal would be 
a departure from the original scheme, to the detriment 
of the school to the amount of £48 a year in case the 
attendance gets up to seventy ? 

Rev. Canon Twigg. — The Governors have not con- 
sidered that. 

Archbishop Plunket. — Personally, I think this ar- 
rangement is the best arrangement that could be made 
even with this condition annexed to it. 


William 

Hamilton 

Maffett, 


BERTRAND FEMALE ORPHAN SCHOOL. 
William Hamilton Maffett sworn and examined. 


8882. Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — You are the 
agent of the Commissioners of Charitable Donations 
and Bequests, in the management of the Bertrand 
estate ? — I am. 

8883. Have you the present rental of the estate? — 
Yes. (Certified rental handed in.) 

8884. On the occasion of your examination by the 
last Commission, in 1880, you stated that the gross 
rental was £1,024 6s. 10c?. IIow much is it now? — 
£1,031 6s. 1 Id. 

6885. It appears you have eighteen tenants alto- 


gether? — Yes; one holding appealing vacant on tne 
rental, has since been let to the Artizans’ Dwellings 
Company. 

8886. Who has the title deeds and the counter 
parts of the leases ? — The Commissioners keep them. 

8887. Can you let us see your last furnished 
account ? — I have not got it from the Comrnis 
sioners yet. 

8888. When do you account? — Every half-year. 

8889. At a former examination we were informe 
that the deductions for rates allowed to tenan 
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amounted to £108 18s. 8d. on the last yearly rental 
furnished to Mr. Gick. Have you the rental for 
18841 Yes (hands in document.) 

Mr Naish. — I see the half year’s rental returned 
for the last half of 1884 is £519 13s. 5 d., and for 
1885 it is down to £484 1 3s. 4 d. How is that ? 

8890. The poor-rate allowed to tenants on this 
rental is £43 18s. 8 \d., and the poor-rate allowed on 
the next one is £30 11s. Id., making £74 odd for poor- 
rate alone. I find that in 1880 your attention was 
called to the fact that £50 was too much. How has 
the deduction for poor rate been increased nearly 
double for the year 1 — That can be explained. 

8891. Mr. Naish. — We are anxious to know what 
the allowances are in respect of rates assessed on the 
holdings and how it was that these sums have come to 
be allowed. I find in 1884 the rates allowed to the 
tenants for the half-year ending the 31st December, was 
£43 1 8« . 8d. That does not include the deductions in the 
half-year’s rent payable by Mr. Stokes. He got these 
deductions in the first instance, I suppose, having paid 
the rates in one bulk sum. Is that so. It is for the 
half-year ending the 31st December! — He took his 
deductions on the first half year. 

8892. I suppose he pays the entire of his rates at 
once. They can be paid either in a bulk sum or half- 
yearly. I suppose Mr. Stokes pays the entire of the 
rates in the first half-year ? — I think he does. 

8893. Dr. Traill. — The other half-year’s deduc- 
tions must be larger than £43 if the whole of Mr. 
Stokes’ deductions are in it? — It doesn’t include the 
whole of Mr. Stokes’ deductions. It included that 
accumulation of taxes up to £23 9s. 1 1 d. I wrote to 
the Commissioners on the subject. He brought in a 
claim of seven years’ arrears, and that being so large a 
claim I could not undertake to make any allowances 
without referring it to the Commissioners of Charitable 
Donations, and I did so. 

8894. Seven years’ arrears of rent he was paying 
when he made the deductions ? — He claimed the de- 
ductions for previous omissions. 

8895. Mr. Naish. — Tn consequence of previous 
omissions to deduct ? — Yes. 

,8896. Did the sums that went to make that 
£ ( 33 9s. lid. exceed what he was legally entitled to 
deduct ? — Certainly. 

8897. Mr. Stokes was allowed to deduct more 
tf-ri the proportion to which he was legally entitled ? 
- ' think so. 

8898. I find here on the examination of Mr. 
Gemon in the year 1880, “ 16,583.” 

“ In reference to the taxes on Mr. Stokes’ holding, there 
is a portion of Mr. Maffett’s evidence t o which I have to 
ask your attention. 7915. The accounts show deductions 
for poor-rate and water-rate of over £50 a year. All the 
lettings appear to be lettings of his property, the greater 
part of it in the hands of under-tenants. How is the poor- 
rate calculated if the rental is below the valuation ? — It is 
calculated on the rent. If above the valuation it is calcu- 
lated on the valuation. 7916. Are you not aware that 
where your tenants have under-tenants they are only en- 
titled to deduct from you the sums bearing to the amount de- 
ductedfrom them the same proportion that the rents they pay 


to you bears to the rents they receive from their tenants ?— 
Certainly. Have you allowed deductions on that principle ? 
— In every case where it could be done. A deduction of £50 
a year is a shilling in the pound ? — Very near. How much 
do you allow Mr. Stokes for poor-rate? — Mr. Stokes 
deducts the poor-rate on the rents he pays. Is not that 
perfectly wrong ? — Yes, and I had a fight with him on the 
subject.” 

It would appear from that evidence that as regards 
Mr. Stokes he did get a deduction to which he was 
not entitled, and to which you thought he was not 
entitled ? — On further consideration I don’t see how 
he could. 

8899. Why? — Where are his holdings. He has 
172 houses out of which he gets ground rent. 

8900. Of what value ? — 1 don’t know. The Poor 
Law valuation is £2,780. 

8901. What is the rent he pays you? — £150. 

8902. Dr Traill. — Is the rent he receives from the 
tenants more than the valuation ? — It is more. He 
took this plot of ground of the Portobello Gardens 
when there were no bouses on it. 

8903. Are you not aware that tenants who are 
middlemen are entitled to deduct a certain proportion ; 
if they paid you £200 and they received £1,200 
the ratio would be six to one ? — There is his letter to 
me on the subject. 

8904. In my opinion a tenant is entitled to deduct 
from the landlord the poor-rate on the rent if it is less 
than the valuation ; in this case the rents they pay 
you are less than the valuation ; therefore the tenants 
are entitled to deduct a shilling in the pound on the 
rent they pay. The middleman pays you the ground 
rent. He is entitled to deduct a shilling in the pound 
on it ? — That is explained in his letter there. 

8905. Mr. Naish. — Do you remember giving this 
evidence which I read ? — I do. 

8906. In what respect did you consider the deduc- 
tion was wrong ? — I was under the impression at the 
time he had the houses all in his own hands, but it 
turns out not. Out of these 172 houses he only built 
two or three himself. 

8907. He says in his letter the poor rate he deducts 
from you bears the same proportion to the rent he 
pays as the poor rate deducted from him bears to the 
rents he receives from his tenants ? — The letter speaks 
for itself. 

8908. Dr. Traill. — He is quite right; when the de- 
ductions your tenants allowed to their sub-tenants were 
made on £1,200 instead of on the poor law valuation 
of £2,780, a corresponding deduction was made from 
you on the ground rents they paid to you? — I was 
under the impression the houses were his own and 
that he was getting rents considerably over the 
valuation. If they were his own he would get rents 
considerably over the valuation. 

8909. Mr. Naish. — When you gave your previous 
evidence, you believed Mr. Stokes was the person 
dealing directly with the occupiers and receiving the 
full rent? — Yes. 

8910. Are you satisfied now that it is only the 
ground rent he gets out of the property ? — I am. 


William 

Hamilton 

HaSett. 


DUBLIN WORKING BOYS’ HOME AND HARDING BEQUEST. 


Mr. Bart (instructed by Mr. Fetherston ) appeared on behalf of Mr. Thomas Spunner and Mr. Francis Mr. Hart. 
Balfour Orrnsby, the existing Trustees of the Harding Endowment, and stated their desire that that fund 
should be utilised in connection with the existing “ Dublin Working Boys’ Home. 


Lord Justice FitzGibbon suggested that it might 
be desirable to add an industrial and technical depart- 
ment which would seem to be within the intentions of 
the testatrix. 

Mr. Hart . — The solicitor who prepared her will is 
aware .hat her wish was to found a working boys 
home. Mr. Thomas Spunner, one of the Trustees, had 
been connected with a working boys’ home and he was 


named by the testatrix as a trustee because of the 
active part he had taken in connection with such 
institutions and the practical knowledge he possessed 
as to their working. 

8911. Mr. Naish. — Is any person in attendance 
who would wish to suggest any other mode of applying 
this fund ? If not, the heads of the Scheme submitted 
to the Commissioners appear to us reasonable and 

2Q 
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afford sufficient ground to go upon in dealing with the 
matter. 

Mr. Hart .— The present Working Boys Home is 
not nearly large enough in point of accommodation. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon. — It would not be prudent 
to spend more on building than is absolutely necessary. 

8912. Mr. Naish. — We requested that the heads of a 
scheme should be sent in to us, which hasbeen done, and 
we will now hear what Mr. Hart has to say in reference 
to it, and any evidence that may be produced. (To Mr. 
Ilart ). — Do you appear on behalf of the Trustees of 
the Dublin Working Boys’ Home 1 

Mr. llavt . — Not directly, but 1 am interested in any 
application to allow the fund to be applied in exten- 
ding the operation of the Dublin Working Boys 
Home. What I come here to urge particularly is 
this: there is a wide discretion given to the trustees 
of establishing an industrial school or in any way 
extending the operation of the Dublin Working Boys’ 
Home. The extent to which industrial or technical 
education should form a branch would depend on the 
discretion of the trustees, and the scheme proposes 
that the governors shall provide instructors in Biblical 
and Protestant principles for the boys. The trustees 
consider that the extension of the Working Boys’ 
Home in the manner proposed by the scheme to be sub- 
mitted, would be the best way of carrying out the 
intentions of the testatrix. 

8913. Mr. Naish. — It would be well to state how 
the Working Boys’ Home is at present managed, 
and what are its objects. 


Mr. Hart . — The trustees, Messrs. Spunner and 
Ormsby, are present, and will give any information 
the Commissioners desire. It would appear it is an 
institution which assists boys who are not able to 
assist themselves to some extent. It assists boys who 
have been apprenticed to trades, and it is to a large 
extent self-supporting. It will be found the public 
contributions were not more than one third of the 
amount requisite to support it. 

8914. Mr. Naish. — What is the income of the 
Home ? 

Mr. Hart . — From the year 1878 to 1885 the average 
yearly number of boys resident in the Home was forty. 
The payments made by the boys averaged£541 15s. 9d 
in each year. The subscriptions from the public 
amounted on an average to £308 15s. 9 d. When 1 
say the subscriptions from the public only amounted to 
a third of the total cost, I was only referring to 1885, 
for it will be found the efficiency of the institution 
was increasing. The boys paid £600, and the 
collections amounted to £297, say £300. That 
makes £900 in all. The present home is carried on 
in buildings situate in Denzille-street, not well adapted 
for the purpose, and as it is now proposed to connect 
a night school with the Home, new premises would 
be requisite for that purpose. 

8915. Dr. Traill.— How do you propose to get rid 
of the remainder of the lease that is to run 1 

Mr. F. B. Ormsby . — There is a clause of surrender 
every five years. 


Francis 

Balfour 

Ormsby. 


Francis Balfour Ormsby sworn and examined. 


8916. Mr. Naish. — Since the case was before us on 
the last occasion, I presume you and the gentlemen 
with whom you were acting have considered what 
would be best to be done 1 ? — Yes. We had four 
special meetings. At one meeting we appointed a 
sub committee to consider the matter, and at a meeting 
of the general committee this scheme was approved of 
and signed by the trustees. It has our unanimous 
approval. 

8917. Are you satisfied this fund could be best 
administered by being amalgamated with the W orking 
Boys’ Home 1 — I believe so. 

8918. I see you propose that neu r buildings should 
be provided? — I consider it would be necessary, 
whether by building or by purchase, but we have left 
that matter open. It will be necessary to have a 
proper school-room for the purposes of education. We 
give no education in the existing institution. 

8919. You don’t specify the proportion of capital 
you propose should be applied in that manner? — We 
would wish if the Commissioners consented to leave 
that question open, and we would leave it to the 
discretion of the Commissioners of Charitable Dona- 
tions or of any other competent authority. 

8920. You wish that no sum should be specified 
in the scheme, but that you should be left at 
liberty to apply such sum as might afterwards be 
sanctioned? — Yes. We should not like to have a 
definite sum specified which might be found inadequate. 
We are most anxious not to be extravagant, or to 
spend money on buildings not required. 

8921. The Commissioners would consider it their 
duty to fix a maximum sum which should not be 
exceeded ? — We would desire to leave that matter open. 

8922. Dr. Traill. — Would £1,000 be too small ? — 
We think it would take £1,000 to build and furnish 
the school we propose to provide. We would require 
a suitable reading room and lavatory, dining-room, 
&c., in the Home. 

8923. Would it not be better to get an existing build- 
ing rati er than build a new one ? — We have found our 
present j cntal is £120 a year. We pay £60 rent, but 
the premises are so out of repair it costs us another £60 


to keep them up. Therefore, you may put down the 
present rental at £120, and at 4 per cent, that would 
represent £3,000, and we think £3,000 would provide 
a suitable building. 

8924. Mr. Naish. — Your capital fund is between 
£14,000 and £15,000? — Nearly £15,000. 

8925. Is that safely invested? — It is invested 


principally in debenture stock. 

8926. But there is a large proportion on mortgage 1 

£1,000, which had been out on mortgage hasbeen 

since called in and invested. 

8927. You are now getting 5 per cent, for tliat?- 
No ; 4 per cent. 

8928. To invest 20 per cent, of your entire fund in 
building would be a large sum ?— All we require is to 
have such sum as would provide suitable premises. I 
think £1,000 would not be sufficient. 

8929. Would you contemplate buying a place out 
and out, or paying rent and taking a lease ? — It would 
be better to get a place out and out. It must be a central 
situation, and we have no place at present in view. 

8930. It must be a place in town?— Oh, yes, and 
central. Most of our boys get out at one o’clock for 
dinner, and we have them working both on the north 
and sonth side of the city. The premises should not 
be more than a quarter of a mile from the centre o 
the city, say Carlisle Bridge. 

8931. On consideration have the trustees come to 

the conclusion that the fund should be amalgama cfl 
with the Working Boys’ Home?— Yes. We think the 
existing Working Boys’ Home comes nearest to me 
intention of the testatrix, judging from the language 
of her will. We know of no other institution which 
comes so near to her intention. . • 

8932. Is there at present any instruction given 
the Working Boys’ Home ?— Not at present, ft 
done at one time by voluntary effort. 

8933. To what extent do you propose, rt y u 
scheme be adopted, instruction should be S ive “ 


the boys ; what class of instruction ; is it to be a < 
fule teaching place as well as a home?— xes. ( 


rule rescuing piaue a» wen ** — r , „„ i in ,ir 

consider such instruction should be given a 
when the boys are available. 
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8934- To be used as a home by boys employed in 
the day, and that they should have an opportunity in 
;the evening of getting instruction in technical educa- 
tion? — Exactly so. , , 

8935. You don t propose that boys are to attend 
merely to receive education ? — We propose to receive 
outsiders of the same class. 

8936. But who would not be boarders? — Not 

boarders. ...... 

8937. Dr. Traill. — As regards the education, 
would it be literary or technical education connected 
with their trades 1 — Both; technical education would 
be no use to boys who would be employed as clerks, 
for instance. We would give such boys an English 
■education. 

8938. Supposing the boys were apprenticed to 
trades, would they not get their technical education 
while employed in their daily work ?— No doubt ; but 
we would supplement it by teaching, drawing and 
designin'', which they would not learn at the benches. 

8939. °You would give them a good theoretical 
basis? — We would, in fact, supplement the teaching 
they got from their masters. 

8940. Would you extend the benefits of such an 
institution as that to other boys not connected with 
the Home ?— Certainly. 

8941. Such an idea is one of the elements of the 
scheme I am preparing for the parochial schools of 
Dublin, to have some central institution where boys 
might receive a technical education. Would there be 
any objection to have some such other scheme affili- 
ated, so that by amalgamating the funds facilities 
would be afforded for a larger number of boys in 
Dublin getting these advantages than would be afforded 
by this proposal of yours, which would include 150 
boys or so at most ? 

Rev. Canon Greene. — There would be no objection 
to extend it. 

Mr. Ormsby . — We considted with the solicitor who 
took Miss Harding’s instructions for the preparation 
of her will, and ascertained that her idea was to found 
some one institution with her money. This money 
had been left her by a friend, and her relatives were 
sufficiently well off. The solicitor is Mr. Fetherston, 
and that gentleman is present, and is prepared to 
give evidence that it was the wish of the testatrix, 
Miss Harding, that some one institution of the kind 
indicated should be founded. 

8942. Dr. Traill. — That idea would not be hostile 
to such an amalgamation as I have suggested ? — 
Witness. — We do not wish to extend the fund over a 
number of other institutions. 

8943. If this scheme were granted, and the permis- 
sive arrangement to allow you to extend the benefits to 
the class of boys you speak of, would they be selected 
from the parochial schools in Dublin '? 

Rev. Canon Greene. — That is provided for in the 
proposal. 

Mr. Hart. — The trustees consider all boys of the 
same class should be admitted. Mi'. Ormsby ’s idea is 
to provide for boys who are earning something them- 
selves. 

8944. Dr. Traill. — Must they, according to your 
scheme, be earning wages elsewhere ? 

Mr. Ormsby. — Our idea is not to take the place of an 
ordinary elementary day school. We propose to pro- 
vide education for boys who cannot attend a day school, 
and who wish to improve their education. I under- 
stand there is a very great want in Dublin of a first- 


May li, nsr 

rate night school, and some attempts are being made Franci7 _ 
to establish it. Balfour 

8945. Rev. Dr. Molloy. — Within the limits you Ormsby. 
pointed out for a night school which would give 

the elements of an industrial education, you see no 
difficulty about our allowing you room to extend the 
operations of the scheme ? — We have no objection to 
take these larger powei’s. 

8946. It would be a most useful institution. We 
shall be glad to give you all the powers we can, and 
wish you every success. 

Mr. Naish. — The testatrix, Miss Harding, wished 
this to be a Protestant institution? — No doubt she 
did. 

8947. To be carried on as a charitable institution 
— Yes. We do not suggest that the future members 
of the governing body should be all members of the 
Church of Ireland ; we say Protestant, but that does 
not necessarily mean Church of Ireland. It is quite 
open to Presbyterians or Methodists. 

8948. Are the first representative governors to be 
members of the Church of Ireland? — They are all 
members of the Church. 

8949. The wording of clause 5, paragraph 2, is 
rather curious : “ All boys in the Home and school 
being members of the Church of Ireland to be in- 
structed in Biblical and Protestant principles as 
accepted by the Church of Ireland.” Why could you 
not say being Protestants ? 

Rev. Canon Greene. — The clause goes on to state — 

“ But no boy not a member of the Church of 
Ireland to be compelled to receive instruction in 
Church Catechism and formularies.” 

8950. Dr. Traill. — According to the interpreta- 
tion of the clause as it stands, these Presbyterian 
boys would not be educated at all in religious 
matters ? 

Witness . — That is not intended to be the meaning 
of the clause. 

8951. “ But no boy not a member of the Church 
of Ireland to be compelled to receive instruction 
in Church Catechism and formularies.” What is the 
meaning of that ? 

Mr. If art . — Perhaps it would be better to strike 
out the words “ members of the Church of Ireland ?” 

8952. Dr. Traill. — There might be Roman Catholics 
if they choose to come in ? — There might. 

8953. Mr. Naish. — Would you make provision 
that Presbyterians should go to their place of 
worship ? — Certainly. 

8954. If there is an obligation to make boys who 
are members of the Church of Ireland go to their place 
of worship, ought there not be a similar one with 
regard to others? — Witness. — Yes, I have on different 
occasions written to Presbyterian clergymen asking 
them to bring boys who were Presbyterians to the Pres- 
byterian church. 

8955. We would be glad if you would give a 
detailed statement of the position of the fund at 
present — what it consists of? — We will have that 
prepared. 

Mr. Hart . — There is another £1,000 of the 
mortgage money about to be paid oft'. 

Mr. Tlios. Spunner . — We have filed a petition. 

Mr. Ormsby. — £1,000 mortgage was paid off, and 
we invested that in debenture stock of the Belfast 
and county Down Railway. 

8956. Dr. Traill. — Is it over par ? — It is. 

Mr. Hart. — Mr. Fetherston who prepared the 
will is present. 


Edward Fetherston sworn and examined. 


8957. Mr. Naish. — Did you prepare the will of 
Miss Harding, the testatrix, in the case ? — I did. 

8958. Have you got a copy of it here ? — No, I have 
not. I have a copy of a draft of it. There was litiga- 
tion about the will 


8959. What was the litigation ? — A brother of the El ?ward 

testatrix questioned the charitable bequest. Fetherston. 

8960. On what grounds? — The usual grounds. He 
only entered a caveat, and I warned him, and it was 
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May tt. 188 . 

Edward 

Eetherston. 


discharged. I had to lodge all the drafts I had, but I 
had copies of all these drafts. 

8961. Dr. Traill.— The result of the litigation was 
to uphold the will 1— Yes, the litigation was abandoned. 

8962. Mr. Naish. — The last draft — was that the 
draft from which the instrument was made ? 

8963. Mr. Hart. — You prepared this will from the 
the instructions of the testatrix ? — I did. 

8964. Are you aware what kind of intention she had 
with respect to the charitable gift ? — She thought she 
would be able to establish an institution with this 
money. 

8965. During her lifetime ?— No, but that it should 
be applied to such an institution. 

8966 Mr. Naish.— Did she discuss with you giving 
over the money during her lifetime 1 — No ; she in- 
tended when it came into the hands of the trustees to be 
applied to one institution to be carried on with that 
fund alone. 

8967. Why one institution? — Because she told me 
she and the lady she got the money from discussed 
whether it would not be better to establish such an 
institution. 

8968. I presume the will as drawn represents what 
she actually finally decided on ? — Decidedly. 

8969. Why was Mr. Spunner selected as a trustee? 

I told her he was connected with existing schools of 

a similar kind, and that he would be able to carry out 
her wishes. 

8970. Mr. Spunner was one of the original founders 
of the Working Boys’ Home? — I don’t know about that. 

Mr. Ormsby. — He was. 

8971. Mr. Hart— (to Mr. Fetherston).— It was 
in consequence of his connection with these charitable 
institutions he was made a trustee ? — Yes. 

8972. Dr. Traill. — Did she speak to you about 
this Boys’ Home ? — No, not exactly, but we spoke about 
the institution that Mr. Spunner was connected with. 
She believed it was a Boys’ Home, but the details of how 
it was carried out we knew nothing of. 

8973. Would you consider it in accordance with her 
intention if it was applied on a large scale to all the 
parishes in Dublin ? — I don’t think it would. 

8974. Mr. Hart. — Was it her intention to have one 
institution ? — One institution. 

8975. Suppose one institution was established with 
no name to it, so as to provide education for working 
boys, would that be in accordance with her intention ? 
— That would depend on what that one institution 
would be. 

8976. One central school for teaching just as is 
described here, irrespective of Boys’ Home altogether? 
— I do not. I am perfectly certain her intention was 
preparing and putting out boys in life, and added to 
that, she required they should be taught something. 

9877. That was a secondary part? — Tt was. 

8978. And she intended to give the largest discre- 
tion to these trustees?—' Yes. The first object was 
an industrial school without the teaching, and then 
that education was to form a part of that industrial 
school. 


8979. By an industrial school you mean an institu 
tion teaching handicrafts or trades ? — Exactly so. 

8980. Mr. Naish. — Do you wish to examine any 

other gentlemen? y 

Mr. Hart. — Nobody appears to oppose the scheme 

Mr. Naisii. — We directed advertisements to be 
published announcing the holding of this inquiry, and 
no counter scheme has been brought forward. We 
think the scheme brought in reasonable, and one which 
will afford a basis for constructing a scheme for this 
institution. 

Mr. Hart. — The trustees have a strong opinion as 
to the amount to be expended on buildings, and they 
think they should be given a wide discretion, but not 
allowed to expend on building without the sanction of 
the Commissioners of Charitable Donations and Be- 
quests. 

8981. Dr. Traill. — The sum of £1,000 ought not to 
be exceeded. 

Mr. Ormsby . — We should requii-e the professional 
evidence of some architect, and ask him what would 
be the cost of a suitable building to accommodate sixty 
boys, and a school to accommodate 100. 

8982. Dr. Traill. — Suppose we name £2,000, and 
as long as you keep within that sum that you should 
not go to the Commissioners of Charitable Donations. 

Mr. Ormsby . — It is a question for an architect. Our 
idea is altogether £4,000. 

Mr. Hart . — If you said £4,000, and not to exceed 
that. 

8983. Mr. Naish. — We are very unwilling to allow 
any considerable portion of an endowment to be spent 
on a building. 

Mr. Hart . — But the boys themselves are to a great 
extent self supporting, and the main thing is to pro- 
vide for these boys who are working all day, to pro- 
vide a proper building for them. 

Mr. Ormsby . — It is very well known that where an 
institution has the name of an endowment that that 
fact is injurious to it as regards receiving voluntary 
contributions. Bor instance, at the time of the cholera 
in Dublin it was reported that Sir Patrick Dun’s 
Hospital had an endowment, and we had very great 
difficulty in raising funds. The other hospitals that- 
had not the name of an endowment got funds at once, 
We think we will have difficulty in raising this £300 
a year. On the other hand if we had better premises 
to shpw so that people could see the institution, and 
something more attractive than at present, it might 
stimulate contributions. At present when people come 
to us they see nothing but two large houses, and they 
seem rather disappointed. I think if we had suitable 
premises built people would come and visit the insti- 
tution, and take an interest in it. Commercial people 
think it worth while to show attractive shop fronts, 
and they would not do so if it did not attract the 
public. We think it would be wise if we had such an 
institution as the public could look at and take an 
interest in. 

Mr. Hart. — The publication of the accounts would 
show what money was required ? — I have no doubt. 
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DOCUMENTAEY EVIDENCE. 


TULLYVIN AND BENBAWN SCHOOLS. 

No. I. (a.) 

Scheme for the Management of the Funds of the Moore Charity, so far as the same were 
bequeathed for the education of Protestant children residing on or near the Tullyvin Estate, 
County of Cavan, by the Will of the late William Moore, Esq., Tullyvin House, A.D. 1803. 

Submitted by the Local Governing Body. 

See Evidence, p. 15 ; also Q. 561, p. 18, Evidence of Rev. F. A. Sanders. 


1. That said funds shall be expended for maintaining 
two Protestant Schools, the one to be called, as here- 
tofore, “Tullyvin Endowed School,” and the other 
“ Benbawn Endowed School.” 

2. That one of these schools, as it has been for the 
past sixty years, shall continue to be carried on in 
Tullyvin School-house, and the other — Benbawn 
School — at Drumnaquilla, both in the Parish of 
Killersherdony, County of Cavan. 

3. That the schools be under the control of three 
Trustees, being members of the Church of Ireland, 
of whom the Rector of the Parish of Killersherdony 
for the time being shall be. managing Trustee. 

4. That, in case there be no Rector of the Parish 
of Killersherdony, then the three Trustees shall elect 
one of their number to be Managing Trustee. 

5. That, when a vacancy shall occur by reason of 
the death, resignation, or removal of a Trustee, the 
two remaining Trustees shall, within a period of not 
more than three months, elect a suitable person to fill 
such vacancy, the expenses of the appointment of such 
Trustee to be borne by the funds of the schools. 

6. That the interest of the fimds now vested in 
Government New £3 per cent. Stock, standing in the 
names of the Commissioners of Education in Ireland, 
shall be lodged, half-yearly, by said Commissioners in 
the Bank of Ireland, to the credit and in the joint 
names of the three Trustees of said schools to be 
applied by them and their successors, for the purposes 
of said schools, and for no other purposes whatso- 
ever. 

'■ That pupils of all religious denominations be 
admitted to said schools on the written order of the 
Managing Trustee. 

, That the school hours be from ten to three 
o clock, that Saturday be, as heretofore, a holiday, and 
that there be eight weeks’ vacation in the year. " 

ii education to be afforded in said schools 

snail be in the various branches of what is considered 
a good English education for primary schools, but that 
pupils desirous of presenting themselves at the Inter- 
mediate and other examinations be prepared for them. 

10. That said schools open and close with prayer 


each day, and that religious instruction in Holy 
Scripture and formularies of the Church of Ireland be 
given daily, from which religious exercises and instruc- 
tion any pupils whose parents or guardians object, 
shall be exempt. 

11. That the schools be free, except to pupils 
desirous of learning classics for which classical 
teaching a fee of not more than £1 per quarter may 
be charged. 

12. That the education in each school shall be given 
by at least one male teacher, a member of the Church 
of Ireland, and one female teacher, also a member of 
the Church of Ireland, and that if it shall be considered 
necessary by the Trustees, these teachers may have 
assistance from a paid monitor or monitress in each 
school. 

13. That the teachers of Tullyvin School shall 
reside in Tullyvin School-house, and shall have such 
profit as they can obtain from the portion of land 
attached thereto. 

14. That the teachers of Benbawn School shall 
reside in the dwelling lately repaired for their use 
near Killersherdony Church, and have also the benefit 
to be obtained from the portion of land attached 
thereto. 

15. That all taxes payable for either of such resi- 
dences or the lands attached shall be paid, as hitherto, 
by the funds of said schools, and all reasonable repairs 
of school-houses and teachers’ residences be also paid for 
from same funds. 

16. That the salaries of said teachers shall be paid 
quarterly, and shall be as follows, viz. : — .£50 per 
annum for male teacher ; £30 per annum for female 
teacher, for Tullyvin School ; and £50 per annum 
for male teacher ; £30 per annum for female teacher, 
for Benbawn School. 

17. That as heretofore each school shall be allowed 
£12 annually for fuel, and £5 annually as wages for 
servants to clean the school-rooms. 

18. That if the funds permit, and any of the teachers 
of said schools shall, in consequence of infirmity, old 
age, or other reasonable cause, make application for 
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a yearly pension, after twenty-five years’ service, such 
may be granted them. 

19. That the appointment of the teachers of said 
schools be vested in the Trustees, and that the Trustees 
have power to dismiss such teachers for inefficiency, 
negligence, immorality or ill-conduct. 

20. That the schools be examined at least once a 
year by a professional Inspector. 

21. That, as hitherto, an allowance of £10 pel- 
annum for Tullyvin School, and an allowance of £7 
per annum for Benbawn School, shall be granted for 
distribution in prizes amongst the pupils on the result 
of the annual examination. 

22. That an annual sum be granted to supply books, 
paper, and other requisites for each school ; and that 
such books, paper, &c., shall be given to the pupils 
free of cost, in accordance with the will of the 
founder. 

23. That if application be made to the teachers of 
either school to receive boarders of the Protestant 


religion, they shall be permitted to do so, the cost 
of the maintenance of such boarders being supplied 
by their parents. 

24. That in each school-room a night school shall be 
kept during the winter months as heretofore, for which 
the master shall be paid a salary of £5. 

25. That young men of all religious denominations 
be admitted as pupils of the night schools, on the 
written order of the managing Trustee. 

26. That an allowance be made annually for light 
and other requisites for the night schools. 

27. That the course of instruction in the night 
schools be reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

28. That a sum of not more than £100 be ex- 
pended in building a kitchen, and making necessary 
repairs in connexion with the teachers’ residence in 
Tullyvin School, which are now urgently needed. 

29. That all disbursements shall be made and all 
cheques signed by the Managing Trustee, and that 
the accounts of the receipts and disbursements be 
audited once in each year by a competent auditor. 


TULLYVIN AND BENBAWN SCHOOLS — continued. 

No. I. (b.) 

Amended Draft Scheme for the administration of the Educational Endowment created by 
the Will of the late William Moore, esq., of Tullyvin House, in the county of Cavan, submitted 
as Suggestions for the guidance of the Commissioners. 

See Evidence, p. 15 ; also Q. 561, p. 18, Evidence of Rev. F. A. Sanders. 


The said Endowment shall, from and after the date 
of this Scheme (being the day on which His Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland by Order in Council 
shall declare his approbation thereof) be held and ad- 
ministered for the purposes with the powers and 
under the conditions and provisions hereinafter set 
forth. 

1. The Governing Body shall consist of five persons 
of whom two shall be ex officio, and three shall be co- 
optative members. The Right Reverend Samuel 
Shone, d.d., Bishop of Kilmore, and his successors 
Bishops of Kilmore, in connexion with the Church of 
Ireland, and the Reverend Francis Alexander Sanders, 
Rector of Killersherdoney, and his successors, Rectors 
of Killersherdoney, shall be the ex officio Governors, 
and the first co-optative Governors shall be Colonel 
Henry Theophilus Clements, of Ashfield, Cootehill, 
county Cavan, d.l., Maxwell James Boyle, esq., of 
Tullyvin House, Cootehill, aforesaid, and Thomas 
Boyle, esq., of Cabra House, Cootehill, aforesaid. 

2. Any vacancy occurring by death, resignation, or 
otherwise, amongst the co-optative Governors shall be 
forthwith filled by co-option from amongst Protestant 
residents in the county of Cavan by the ex officio and 
the remaining co-optative Governors, in such manner 
as the said Governors shall arrange. Of the co-optative 
Governors, one at least shall be a member of the 
Church of Ireland, and one at least shall be a Pres- 
byterian. 

3. The said Governing Body is hereby incorporated 
by the name of “ The Governors of the Tullyvin and 
Benbawn Schools,” with perpetual succession and a 
common Seal. 

4. Every Governor shall at or before the first meet- 
ing which he attends upon his entry into office sign a 
memorandum in a book, to be kept for that purpose, 
declaring his acceptance of the office of Governor of 
the said Schools, and his willingness to act as such 
Governor under the trusts of the Scheme. 


5. Any co-optative Governor who shall intimate in 
writing to the Governing Body his resignation of office 
or shall become bankrupt or incapacitated to act, shall 
thereupon vacate the office of Governor, and every 
vacancy by death, resignation, or other causes, shall be 
entered in the minutes of the Governing Body, and as 
soon as may be after the occurrence of such vacancy a 
new Governor shall be co opted as hereinbefore pro- 
vided. 

6. From and after the date of this scheme the ex- 
isting endowments now vested in the Commissioners 
of Education in Ireland or in the said Henry Theophilus 
Clements, and the Reverend Henry O’Brien, as sur- 
viving Trustees of the said Charity shall be transferred 
to and vested in the said Governing Body, as follows— 
(1) The lands and hereditaments comprised in an 
Indenture of Release, dated the 21st May, 1821 
(grounded on a lease for a year), and made between 
Thomas Wills of the 1 st part, Robert Graves Leslie 
of the 2nd part, Wills Hill Mecrody of the 3rd part, 
David Gordon of the 4th part, the then Trustees the 
Reverend Crinus Irwin Ralph Dawson and the 
Reverend Benjamin Adams of the 5th part (being the 
site whereon, the Tullyvin School-house and Teachers’ 
residence now stand), and the plot of ground and 
hereditaments, containing about one rood statute 
measure, whereon the Benbawn School-house now 
stands, comprised in an Indenture dated the 11th day 
of December, 1882, and made between the Most Rev- 
erend Marcus Gervais Beresford, d.d., Primate of all 
Ireland, 1st part, John Jameson, farmer, 2nd pax-t, 
and the Commissioners of Education in Ireland, 3rd 
part, and the plot of grouixd and hereditaments con- 
taining about two aci-es statute measux-e (whereon the 
Teachers’ residence in connexion with the Benbawn 
School now stands), comprised in an Indentui-e, dateci 
the 11th day of Decembei-, 1882, and made betweexi 
the Revei'end Fi-ancis A. Sanders of the one part, and 
the Commissioners of Education in Ireland of the other 
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part, and the buildings on the said several lands and 
hereditaments, and all other lands and hereditaments 
(if any), now held upon trust for the said Schools or 
either of them, shall be transferred to and vested in 
the said Governors of the Tullyvin and Benbawn 
Schools, hereinafter called the said Governors and 
their Successors, in fee-simple, without the necessity of 
any conveyance, deed, or instrument, upon trust to use 
the same respectively as and for the purposes of the 
said Schools respectively, under the trusts of this 
scheme (2) and the sum of £9,089 os. Government 
new Three per cent. Stock, now standing in the names 
of the Commissioners of Education representing the 
original legacy of £4,000 given by the Will, dated the 
21st January, 1803, of the above-named William 
Moore, and certain accumulated income thereof to- 
gether with all dividends due or to accrue thereon, 
subject, however, to the payment out of the said Gov- 
ernment Stock and dividends of the sum of £601 Is. 
being the amount due to the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion in Ireland on their accounts of receipts and 
expenditure in relation to the said Schools shall be 
transferred to the Governing Body, and the right to 
call for such transfer and to receive such dividends is 
hereby vested in the Governing Body. The Govern- 
ing Body shall have power effectually to discharge the 
Commissioners of Education in Ireland, and also the 
Trustees of the said Endowment from all claims in 
respect of the portions of the Endowment transferred 
to the said Governing Body on a satisfactory audit of 
the accounts. 

7. The Governing Body shall stand possessed of the 
Government Stock, so vested in them as aforesaid, 
upon trust (after payment thereout of the costs and 
expenses of and incident to the proceedings in the 
matter of the said schools before the Commissioners 
appointed under the Educational Endowments (Ireland) 
Act, 1885, including the preparation, settlement, and 
amendment of the draft scheme) to apply the income 
thereof after defraying necessary expenses of manage- 
ment, repairs, and improvements, and all charges, 
rates, and taxes affecting the said lands and premises, 
for the maintenance of the said schools, with all 
requisites and appliances for the education and in- 
struction of Protestant Children, and for the purchase, 
of books, paper, and other school requisites for such 
children or any of them. 

8. It shall be lawful for the Governing Body to sell 
so much of the said Government Stock as shall pro- 
duce at the price of the day the sum of £100 to be 
expended by them in building a kitchen and making 
necessary repairs in connection with the teachers’ 
residence at Tullyvin School. 

9. No child attending either of the said schools 
shall be compelled to receive or to be present at any 
religious instructions to which his or her parents or 
guardians object, and the times for giviug religious 
instructions shall be so fixed that no child shall be 
thereby in effect excluded directly or indirectly from 
any of the other advantages afforded by such school. 

10. The Governing Body shall meet at least once 
in each year at one or other of the said school-houses 
or in such other place as they shall appoint for the 
transaction of the business of and connected with the 
trust. Due notice shall be given to each Governor 
of the time and place of every such meeting at least 
two clear days before the same shall be held. 

11. AnytwoormoreoftlieGovernorsmayat anytime 
call a special meeting of the Governing Body giving 
to each Governor seven clear days notice of such meet- 
ing and specifying in such notice the object thereof. 

1— At all meetings whether ordinaiy or special a 
quorum shall be constituted when two members are 
pi esent, and all matters and questions shall be deter- 
mined by the majority of the members pi’esent. If at 
e time appointed for any meeting a sufficient number 
0 Governors to foi-m a quorum be not present or if 
e business of any meeting be not completed the 
overnor or Governors present may adjourn the meet- 


ing to such time as he or they may fix, of which due 
notice shall be given in such manner as the Governing 
Body may appoint. At every meeting the Bishop or in 
his absence the Bector, or in the absence of both the 
ex -officio Governors, the senior Co-optative Governor 
shall be Chairman of the meeting, and in case of 
equality of votes the Chairman shall have a casting 
vote, all deeds and other writings sealed with the 
Corporate Seal and signed by the Chairman of any 
meeting and one other Governor shall be held to be 
validly executed by the Governing Body. 

13. A minute book shall be kept of all proceedings 
of the Governing Body. 

14. The Governors present at any meeting of the 
Governing Body may appoint one or more of the 
Governors to be a Committee or Committees to super- 
intend and carry into execution any orders, rules, and 
directions of the Governing Body with respect to any 
of the objects or purposes of this scheme, and shi ll 
appoint one of their number managing Governor for 
inspecting the said schools, and superintending tie 
management thereof in such manner as the Governing 
Body may direct. The said F. A. Sanders shall be 
the first Managing Governor. 

15. Within one month from the date of this scheme 
a meeting of the Governors shall be held for the pur- 
pose of arranging the conduct of business and 
administration of the endowment. 

16. It shall be lawful for the Governing Body to 
make such bye-laws and regulations as the Governors 
shall consider convenient and needful for the manage- 
ment of its affairs, and promotion of the objects there- 
of, including the general course of education, the 
charging of fees for special instruction, the school - 
hours and vacations, and the holding of night schools 
for young persons, the heating, lighting, and otherwise 
maintaining the schools, the mode of doing business 
by Committees, and other necessary matters, provided 
that no such bye-law or regulation shall be inconsistent 
with the provisions of this scheme, with power to alter 
or repeal the same. 

17. The Governing Body may appoint from time 
to time such school masters and mistresses as may seem 
necessary, and at such salaries as may seem suitable, 
and may retain or dismiss or alter the salary of the 
present or any future school masters and mistresses 
from time to time, as may seem advisable, provided 
that no salary shall in any case exceed £50 per 
annum with £5 per annum additional for teaching in 
the night school, and any such additional emolument 
derived from fees for special instruction as may be 
authorized by bye-laws, and the Governing Body may 
employ servants for cleaning and other necessary 
purposes. 

18. The Governing Body may award prizes either 
of money or books to such of the children attending 
the schools as shall exhibit special merit at the general 
yearly examinations. Provided that the amount ex- 
pended out of the income of the endowment upon such 
prizes shall not exceed £12 for each school. 

19. The Governing Body may dismiss from their 
schools any child for adequate cause, to be specified in 
the order of dismissal, and the sufficiency of such 
cause shall be in the sole discretion of the Governors. 

20. The Governing Body shall cause to be kept 
regular accounts of the receipts and disbursements in 
respect of the Endowment Fund in such form as shall 
be from time to time prescribed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and the accounts of each year ending the 
31st day of December, or an abstract thereof, in such 
form as the Local Government Board shall prescribe, 
shall be submitted on or before the 1st day of February 
following to an Auditor of the Local Government 
Board. 

21. No change shall be made in the investment of 
the Endowment Fund hereby vested in the Governing 
Body without the approval in writing of the Conn 
missioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests for 
Ireland. The Governing Body may with the written 
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approval of the same Commissioners, sell, exchange, 
or demise any land if such sale, exchange, or demise 
shall be deemed advantageous to the trust. Any 
capital money received by the Governing Body in 
respect of their trust shall be with all convenient speed 
invested in the name of the Governing Body in any 
investment in which trust funds or cash under the 
control of the Chancery Division may for the time 
being be authorized by law to be invested. 

22. The Governing Body may receive any additional 
donations or endowments for the general purposes of 
the Endowment to be administered under this Scheme, 
or for any special object which shall not be inconsistent 
with, or calculated to impede the due working of the 
provisions of this Scheme. 

23. The managing Governor, under the general 

superintendence of the Governing Body, shall regulate 
the admission of pupils, and shall give preference to 
children of tenants on the Tullyvin Estate, provided 
the general purposes of the trust are not thereby pre- 
judiced. . 

24. The Governing Body may authorize any school- 
master or mistress to receive boarders for the purpose 
of being educated at either of the said schools ; but no 
part of the cost of maintaining any such boarder shall 
be borne by the Endowment. 

25. The schools shall be inspected at least once in 
every year by a duly qualified Inspector, to be 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, and such Inspector 


shall report the result of Ins inspection to the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

26. If from time to time there remain in the hands 
of the Governing Body any balances arising from the 
income of the Endowment not in their opinion neces- 
sarily or properly applicable to the other purposes of 
this Scheme, the Governing Body may invest such 
balances or so much thereof as they think fit to the 
credit of a pension fund, and the interest on such fund 
shall be added to the principal. Out of the said 
pension fund the Governing Body may award to any 
teacher retiring on the ground of old age or infirmity, 
after twenty years service at the least, a gratuity, 
whether by yearly payment or in gross, of such amount 
as they think fit. The Governing Body may at any 
time transfer the said pension fund, or any part 
thereof, to the general fund of the Endowment. 

27. This Scheme may be altered from time to time, 
on the application of the Governing Body, by the said 
Commissioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests, 
provided that such alteration shall not be contrary to 
anything contained in the Educational Endowments 
(Ireland) Act, 1885, and, subject to any alteration 
duly made as aforesaid, the Endowments shall from 
and after the date of this Scheme be administered and 
governed wholly and exclusively in accordance with 
the provisions hereof, notwithstanding any former or 
other scheme, statute, or instrument relating to the 
subject-matter of this Scheme. 


TULLYVIN AND BENBAWN SCHOOLS — continued. 

No. I. (c ) 

Submitted by “ The Commissioners of Education.” 

Scheme for the Re-organization of the Schools of Carysfort, in the County Wicklow ; of Eyrecourt, in 
the County Galway ; and of Tullyvin and Benbawn, in the County Cavan. Pursuant to the Educational 
Endowments (Ireland) Act, 1885. 

See Evidence, p. 15. 


1. The Commissioners of Education in Ireland, as 
constituted by the Royal School Charter, shall be the 
Governing Body of the said schools. 

2. All lands, tenements, hereditaments, and pre- 
mises at present vested either in the Commissioners, 
or in any other person, by whatsoever title and for 
whatsoever estate or interest, for the uses of any of 
the said schools of Carysfort, Eyrecourt, Tullyvin, 
and Benbawn (hereinafter called the School lands) 
shall be transferred to and vested absolutely in the 
Commissioners for the purposes of this Scheme with- 
out the necessity of any further conveyance or 
instrument. 

And all securities, sums of stock, sums of money, and 
property of eveiy description of which either the Com- 
missioners or any other persoi , or the Commissioners 
jointly with any other persons, ai-e at present pos- 
sessed on behalf of any of the said schools shall be 
transferred to and vested in the said Commissioners, 
for the purposes of this Scheme. 

And the said School lands and the said sureties, 
suras of stock, sums of money, and property of every 
description are hereby amalgamated into one endow- 
ment vested in the said Commissioners, and hereinafter 
termed the Primary School Endowment. 

3. It shall be lawful for the Commissioners from 
time to time to sell or mortgage all or any part of the. 
said School lands, or any other portion of the Primary 
School Endowment, for such sum or sums as they 
may think fit and to execute all necessary convey- 
ances and transfers in respect of such sales or mort- 


gages. And until such sales shall be made it shall 
be lawful for the Commissioners to make leases of any 
parts of the said School lands at the best reasonable 
rents for the following terms, that is to say, for agri- 
cultural or occupation leases 35 years, for leases of 
rights or easements 40 years, for repairing leases 60 
years, and for building leases 99 years. 

4. It shall be lawful for the Commissioners to in- 
vest, or to change the investments of and re-invest, 
any sums of money which may from time to time be 
in their hands, representing portions of the Primary 
School Endowment, in any securities in which it is, 
or may at any time be, lawful for trustees to invest 
trust funds ; and the said investments and re-invest- 
ments shall continue to be part of the Primary 
School Endowment. 

5. The school at Eyrecourt (which for some years 
past has not been in operation) shall be discontinued. 

6. The Primary School Endowment shall be ap- 
plied by the Commissioners in endowing and main- 
taining the schools of Carysfort, Tullyvin, and 
Benbawn a3 Primary Schools for day pupils. 

7. In endowing and maintaining the said schools it 
shall be the duty of the Commissioners to make pro- 
vision for the salaries of Teachers and for the reason- 
able repairs of the school premises, and it shall be 
lawful for the Commissioners from time to time to 
provide for all or any of the following purposes, viz.— - 
purchase of school furniture and other apparatus , 
prizes ; extension or modification of school premises , 
or for any other purpose whatsoever which, m tne 
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opinion of the Commissioners, may be deemed 
advisable. . . 

8. It shall be lawful for the Commissioners to 
appoint the Teachers of the said schools. Any 
Teacher shall be removable by the Commissioners .if 
they shall be of opinion, after such a visitation as in 
Section 7 of the Royal School Charter provided, that 
lie has by misconduct or inefficiency subjected himself 
to deprivation of his office. 

9. As far as in the opinion of the Commissioners 
shall be practicable and expedient, a moderate scale of 
fees shall be charged at each of the said schools, such ' 
scale of fees to be fixed from time to time by the 
Commissioners. It shall be lawful for the Commis- 
sioners from time to time at any or all of the said schools 
to remit the payment of fees for all scholars, or for any 
number of scholars they think fit. The Commis- 
sioners may grant to and divide in any proportions 
among the Teachers of each school any fees charged 
thereat in such manner as from time to time they 
think fit. 

10. If from time to time there remain in the hands 
of the Commissioners any balances arising cut of the 
income of the Primary School Endowment, not in 
their opinion necessarily or properly applicable to the 
other purposes of this scheme, it shall be lawful for the 
Commissioners to invest such balances, or so much 
thereof as they think fit, to the credit of a Primary 
School Pension Fund, and the interest on said fund 
shall be annually added to the principal. Out of the 
said Pension Fund the Commissioners may award to 
any Teacher retiring for any reason save misconduct, 
a gratuity, whether by yearly payment or sum in 
gross, of such amount as they think fit. The Com- 
missioners may at any time transfer the said Pension 
Fund or any part thereof to the general fund of the 
Primary School Endowment. 

11. The Commissioners may from time to time 
appoint as Local Superintendent of any of the said 
schools a fit and proper person interested in such 
school and dwelling in the neighbourhood, or within 
reasonable distance thereof, and the Commissioners 
may entrust such Superintendent with such powers, 
including a power to appoint the Teachers of such 
school, as they from time to time think proper. 

12. The said schools shall be periodically inspected, 
and the accounts of the Primary School Endowment 
shall be audited in accordance with the provisions 
contained in the Royal School Charter. 

13. The Commissioners may from time to time, 
if they shall have sufficient funds in their hands, and 
if they shall so think fit, apply a proper portion of 


the annual income of the Primary School Endowment 
for the purpose of providing in such manner as they 
think advisable board for a pupil to be selected from 
children of the Eyrecourt district of the County 
Galway, and for the purpose of meeting such other 
expenditure as may enable said pupil to attend one of 
the said schools. In case it shall be necessary at any 
time to make a selection among applicants for the 
benefits of this section, such selection may be made in 
whatever manner the Commissioners may from time 
to time think propel - . 

14. The Commissioners may receive any additional 
donations or endowments for the general purposes of 
this scheme, or for any special object connected with 
such general purposes, and not inconsistent with or 
calculated to impede the working thereof. 

15. The Commissioners may, with the consent of 
the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, 
at any time place all or any of said schools in con- 
nexion with the Board of National Education. 

16. The Commissioners may at any time make 
application to the Commissioners of Charitable 
Donations and Bequests, to sanction any amendments 
or alterations of the provisions of this scheme. Where 
it is intended to make such application the Commis- 
sioners shall, at least one month previous to such 
application, cause a draft of the said amendments or 
alterations to be published in such manner as the 
Commissioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests 
may from time to time direct, for the purpose of giving 
information to all persons interested, and until such 
application has been made, the Commisioners shall 
receive any objections in writing made by any persons 
interested, respecting such intended amendments or 
alterations, and the said objections in writing shall be 
forwarded by the Commissioners along with their 
application to the said Commissioners of Charitable 
Donations and Bequests. 

If upon consideration of the proposed amendments 
and alterations, and of any objections in writing 
thereto, the Commissioners of Charitable Donations 
and Bequests shall approve of such amendments or 
alterations, or any of them, they shall signify such 
approval in writing under their Corporate seal, and 
thenceforth such approved amendments or alterations 
shall be incorporated into and read as part of this 
scheme. 

17. From and after the approval of this scheme 
by the Lord Lieutenant in Council, the said Primary 
School Endowment shall be administered exclusively 
in accordance with the provisions of this scheme. 


ENNISKILLEN ROYAL SCHOOL. 

No. II. (a.) 

Supplemental Evidence of the Protestant Witnesses. 
See Evidence, p. 20, et seq. 


In response to the invitation of Lord Justice Fitz- 
Gibbon at the close of the Public Inquiry, held here 
on 4th October last, regarding the above school, we 
the undersigned sworn witnesses on that occasion 
desire to supplement our evidence as follows : — 

I. In reference to the Constitution of the proposed 
Local Board, we desire that the Board should consist 
of the following gentlemen : — 

The Right Rev. Charles Stack, d.d., Lord Bishop 
of Clogher, and his successors, 

The Rector of the Parish of Enniskillen, 

The Rector of the Parish of 11 ossory, Enniskillen, 
The Presbyterian Minister of Enniskillen, 

The Superintendent Minister of the Enniskillen 
Methodist Circuit, 

One layman elected by the Select Yestry of 
Enniskillen Parish, 


One layman elected by the Select Yestiy of 
Rossory Parish, 

One layman elected by the Committee of the 
Enniskillen Presbyterian Congregation, and 
One layman elected by the Quarterly Meeting of 
the Enniskillen Methodist Circuit. The lay- 
men to hold office while they remain in con- 
nexion with the churches they represent, and 
continue to reside in Enniskillen or its im- 
mediate vicinity. 

II. In reference to the Powers of this Board, we 
propose that they should be as follows : — 

1. To take over and hold in trust for the benefit of 
Protestants of all denominations in this district, the 
Portora School Buildings, Endowment, grounds, and 
lands adjacent, together with any other moneys or 
properties of a public or private nature that may a 
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any time be entrusted to tbe Board for Educational 
purposes. 

2. To repair, furnish, and equip the Enniskillen 
Royal School as a Boarding and Day School for Boys, 
and to make all necessary arrangements for its main- 
tenance. 

3. To appoint the Masters according to the principle 
that the Head Master be a member of the Church of 
Ireland, one of the Assistant Masters a member of the 
Presbyterian Church, and another a member of the 
Methodist Church. 

4. To regulate the fees for both Boarders and Day 
Boys, and, if considered necessary and advisable, to 
admit a limited number of free day boys annually. 

5. To arrange lor the attendance of the clergymen 
of the different Protestant denominations for the pur- 
pose of imparting religious instruction to the pupils 
connected with their respective Churches. 

G. To perform all other duties connected with the 
establishment and management of the said School for 
Boys at Portora, Enniskillen. 

7. To hold in trust any additional sums of money 
or property that may be given for the purpose of pro- 
moting the higher education of girls, and, if funds 
admit, to establish a girls’ school at Enniskillen, under 
the superintendence of a lady appointed by the Board, 
who would be assisted by some of the Masters from 
the Boys’ School, and any other persons approved of 
by the Board. 

III. In reference to the necessity of establishing a 
Day School for Girls, some of us have made inquiries 
since the Commissioners’ visit, and we have found 
that upwards of forty young ladies are ready and 
anxious to avail themselves of such an education as 
we propose to offer. We believe that an additional 
sum of at least ,£200 per annum would be required to 


support this Girls’ School, which is urgently wanted 
in this locality. 

IV. In reference to the surplus of £5,000 to the 
credit of the Enniskillen Royal School, we ask that a 
portion of this sum should be handed over to the 
Local Board for the purpose of repairing and furnish- 
ing the School Buildings, and forming the nucleus of 
a Reserve Fund. 

S. Cuthbert Mitchel, Presbyterian Minister 
and Honorary Secretary of the Local Committee. 

W. R. Cooney, Merchant, Enniskillen. 

G. L. Whittaker, b.a., t.c.d., Clergyman of the 
Church of Ireland. 

Henry Plews, Railway Manager, Enniskillen. 

Charles T. Ovenden, Clk., Rector of Enniskillen. 

R. Crawford Johnson, Methodist Minister, 
Enniskillen. 

Chas. M. Clogher. 

J. M. Frith, j.p., Ex-Superior Officer, R.I.O., 

A.B., T.C.D. 

C. Ha i, ah an, b.a. , 'Rector of Hossory, Enniskillen 

Richard Verschoyle, m.a., Rector of Derry- 
vullen, Co. Fermanagh. 

W.Teele, j.p., Chairman of Town Commissioners, 
and Chairman of Local Committee. 
Enniskillen, 20th October, 188G. 

N.B. — The signatures are placed in the order the 
witnesses spoke on 4th October. 

While generally approving of the foregoing Scheme 
it appears to me that the class of education intended 
should be defined. 

The list of subjects would doubtless contain Greek 
and Latin, with Modem Languages (one or more), 
Mathematics, and a sound English course — other sub- 
jects might be added. 

Chas. M. Cloghf.r. 


ENNISKILLEN ROYAL SCHOOL— continued. 

No. II. (b.) 

Statement of the Rev - S. Cuthbert Mitchee. 
See Evidence, Q. 714, p. 23. 


As I have been resident in Enniskillen for only 
about four years I cannot go into the history of the 
Royal School here — others long resident in the district 
can do that — but from my knowledge I am fully con- 
vinced that there is an urgent necessity for such a 
school as Portora was in its palmy days. 

Enniskillen is the natural geographical centre, not 
only for the whole county of Fermanagh, but also for 
large portions of the adjacent counties of Cavan, Done- 
gal, Tyrone, and Leitrim ; and according to the pro- 
posed scheme of the Commissioners of Education, this 
large area with a population of 330,396 persons would 
be left totally unprovided for. In case that scheme 
were adopted there would be no Intermediate school 
of any note between Derry and Dundalk, or from 
Dungannon to Sligo. If the Royal School were 
allowed to remain open here, this large district, which 
I have described, would have the benefits of classical 
education within easy reach. 

I have taken an interest in the matter since the 
agitation commenced last year, and latterly I have 
acted as secretary to the Committee that represents 
the three leading Protestant denominations — Church 
of Ireland, Presbyterian, and Methodist Churches — 
and from considerable intercourse T. have had with 
the inhabitants of Enniskillen and neighbourhood, I 
can say that there is a pretty general agreement on the 
following points : — 

I. The mismanagement of the School during the 
last few years especially. 

II. The necessity for the School to be continued 
under new and more enlightened manage- 
ment. 

III. The reduction of the fees for both boarders 
and day boys to about one-half the present- 


charges, which in my opinion are most 
excessive considering the richness of the 
Endowment. 

IY. The settlement of the question of free educa- 
tion. Have the inhabitants of Enniskillen 
any right to it, according to the terms of 
the original charter? If so, why has this 
right been denied to them for many yearn 
past? 

In addition to these four points, there is another 
which some leading members of the local Committee 
have been carefully considering, for some time past, 
the establishment of a Local Board, composed of the 
following gentlemen : — 

The Rector of the Parish of Enniskillen. 

The Rector of the Parish of Rossory. 

The Presbyterian Minister of Enniskillen. 

The Superintendent of the Enniskillen Methodist 
District. 

The Chairman of the Enniskillen Town Commis- 
sioners, together with one layman belonging 
to each of the three denominations named. 

The powers of this Board would require to be defined 
by your Commissioners, but the duties of the Board 
ought, in my opinion, to be especially — (1.) To appoint 
• the Head-master. (2.) To superintend the School 
arrangements. (3.) To regulate the fees. (4.) To 
manage the finances, and (5.) To keep the school build- 
ings in proper repair. 

S. Cuthbert Mitchel, 
Presbyterian Minister, and 
Secretary to the Local Committee. 

Enniskillen, 

30th September, 1886. 
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ENNISKILLEN ROYAL SCHOOL — continued. 

No. II. ( c .1 

Statement of Wm. R. Cooney. 


See Evidence, 

I Lave been twenty-three years resident in Ennis- 
killen. One of my sons is now attending Portora, 
and another would enter if a good class was opened for 
commercial education, including French and German. 

The object of your Commission being to further 
higher education, I believe Portora can be successfully 
used for that purpose. In the families of business 
men in the town, and of farmers, large and small, in the 
district, clever boys exist who would avail them- 
selves of higher education if assisted. 

Farming is likely to be less remunerative in the 
future, the openings for boys in commercial life are 
likely to be fewer owing to the depressed state of 
trade ; these causes would likely increase the number 
seeking higher education. 

The return for the outlay in future would likely be 
greater, although the results obtained in the past 
would rather tend to the maintenance than the destruc- 
tion of the school, the surplus from the income of one 
pupil educated at Portora, after allowing a fair amount 
for his private expenditure, would be equal to the 
total endowment of Portora for the past twenty-five 
years. Being a member of a large family resident in 
Enniskillen, three of his brothers having gone in for 
professions, had Portora been abolished before he ob- 
tained his education, it is not likely that his father, 
being a person of moderate means, would have been 
able to give his family a higher education. (The present 
income of the pupil referred to is £ 4,500 per annum.) 
Although this is one of the most prominent instances 
of its usefulness, numbers of others could be adduced. 

The recommendation to abolish Portora might be 
interpreted as an attempt to keep down the middle and 
lower classes by depriving them of the means of obtain- 
ing higher education. 

As the obtaining such a small sum as the destruc- 
tion of the Royal Schools would yield, would not form 
sufficient cause while such a large sum is being spent 
by the nation for educational purposes. 

The marvel is the schools worked as well as they 
did under the Educational Commissioners, who, it 
appears, handed them over to head masters for the pur- 


Q. 782, p. 25. 

pose of building up fortunes, to a large extent, regard- 
less of the interests of the localities where the schools 
were situated, and of the classes for whose special 
benefit the schools were founded. 

Where the bead masters accumulated sufficient 
money to satisfy them and retired, as Dr. Graham at 
Portora did, and Dr. Darley at Dungannon, matters 
went on fairly well, but where the masters were not 
satisfied with what they made out of the schools and 
held on, the schools necessarily declined in consequence. 

When I was a boy entering my teens, I recollect 
what I then considered an old gentleman drive up in 
a postchaise to the door of a church in an adjoining 
county, and there deliver a sermon on the return of 
the Jews to Palestine, that gentleman is, at the pre- 
sent day, head master of a Royal School, and the de- 
cline of his school was the subject of inquiry on 
Friday last. 

Would it not be unjust to tell a man he was unfit 
to live on account of his dejected demeanour, if his 
state was occasioned by sentence of death being 
passed on him, while he had committed no crime, and 
yet Portora is called on to show cause why it should 
not be abolished on account of its diminished numbers, 
while this diminution was produced by its sentence 
going forth, while it was in a comparatively prosperous 
condition and the numbers steadily going up. 

Portora reorganized with reduced fees, say £30 for 
boarders and £4 to £6 for day boys, with a local board 
consisting of one clergyman from each of the religious 
denominations of the town, one layman from each 
denomination, and an additional layman appointed 
for every ten pupils in excess of ten of his denomina- 
tion attending the school, this board to appoint a 
secretary, meet eveiy month to audit accounts and 
repoi-t to the governing body, leaving the head master 
nothing to attend to but the educational department 
only — would give a life and vigour to the school, 
and enable it to do a more useful werk than it accom- 
plished at any period. 

W. R. Cooley. 


FOYLE COLLEGE, LONDONDERRY. 

No. III. 

Letter from Sir Sydney Waterlow, Governor of the Irish Society, to the Lord Bishop of Derry, 


See Q. 1843, p. 64, Evidence of M. C. Hime. 


The Hon. the Irish Society’s Office, 

London, 31st January, 1877. 

Foyle College. 

My dear Sir, — I am requested by the Bishop of 
Berry to send yoxi copy of extract from a letter dated 
29th inst., which T received from Sir Sydney Water- 
low, Governor of the Irish Society : — 

“Mr. Miller has, I think, sent to you a copy of the 
resolution of the court of the Irish Society. It is necessary 
that you should particularly understand that the court 
make the grant to the governing body of the school to be 
used for the promotion of the best interests of Foyle 
o lege in the payment of the salaries to the head masters, 
m such other way as the governing body may from time 
to time determine. The object of this arrangement is to 
g v the governing body not only the power of appointing 
° ut °f modifying their salaries as may be rendered 
ecessary, and of rendering them amenable to the rules 
< regulations. Mr. Ilime must distinctly understand that 
® £ rant ls not made to the head master and that the 
eys arc not under his control, and also that the Society 


do not propose to pay the increased grant till the head 
master comes into residence and has personal control of 
the school. Till that period arrives they will pay the old 
grant to the head master and the assistant masters as here- 
tofore. I presume that the school will be re-opened on the 
15th February, under the charge of a locum tenens who will 
receive the same salary as Mr. Moffatt received. The 
alterations and repairs and building of the infirmary should, 
I think, be proceeded with and completed as early as 
possible in order to be ready for Mr. Hime when he enters 
upon his duties in August. To accomplish this it will ro 
doubt be necessary that a part of the premises should be 
put into the possession of the contractor, but I am afraid 
that I cannot make a distinct contract till I have from you 
some suggestions for working or closing the school during 
the time the repairs are going on. I am sorry to give you 
so much trouble in the matter, but you will, I am sure, 
readily understand _ the difficulty I should experience in 
getting the governing body together to determine the 
details, and I am sure we will be all of us willing to fall 
in wilh any suggestions you may make upon the Subject. 
I am anxious that Mr. Ilime should quite understand that 
he is to be subject to the control of the governing body and 
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must not assume that he has a freehold right in the appoint- 
ment ; but that, on the contrary, he will be subject to dis- 
missal, say of six months’ notice, if the governing body is 
not satisfied with the way in which the school is conducted. 
Hoping that the support which the Society is giving to the 
College will lift it up to its old position, I remain, my dear 
Bishop, yours faithfully, 

“ Sydney H. Waterlow. 


To the Right Rev- the Lord Bishop 
of Derry and Raphoe, Ireland.” 


I also send you copy of letter which. I have received 
from the Secretary of the Irish Society, dated London, 
January 25th, 1877 : — 

“My Deab Sir, — T he Society have agreed to allow the 
grants to this college to continue for some time longer, and 
have resolved in order to place the college on a proper footing 
and afford the new master a fair start, that the college 


building should be putinto proper tcna ntable repair, thatthe 
accommodation should be furnished in the building for the 
head master, that an infirmary shouldbe erected at a cost 
not exceeding four hundred pounds, and that the present 
grant of the Society to the college be increased for a period 
of eight years by the additional sum of £350 per annum for 
the first two years, to be afterwards reduced by £50 per 
annum, and to be appropriated in payment of masters’ 
salaries and other school expenditure in such ma nner as the 
governing body may from time to time direct, and that the 
taxes hitherto paid by the head master be paid by the 
Society. Of course the allowance to the head master for 
house rent will be discontinued, apartments being provided 
in the college. I have communicated the foregoing to the 
Bishop, and am, my dear sir, yours truly, 

*• Dome Milder, Secretary. 

“ The Hon. Arthur C. C. Plunket, J.P., 

Londonderry.” 


THE HONOURABLE THE IRISH SOCIETY. 


See Qq. 1802 ef seq., p. 63, Evidence of T. B. Montgomery. 

Table showing the various Educational Establishments to which Grants are given by the Irish Society, 
with the Amounts in each case, and the Denominational character of the Institution. 

« E.” means the late Established Church in Ireland. 

“ p.” means the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 

“ C.” means the Catholic Church. 

A blank indicates other Protestant Denominations. 


I.— SCHOOLS IN LONDONDERRY AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


1875 

1826 


1835 

1864 

1836 


1837 

1846 

1844 


Foyle College, ..... 

„ 5 Exhibitions, T.C.D. . 

,, 2 House Scholarships, 

Poor School, Foundation School, 

1st Presbyterian School, 

St. Columb’s National School, . 

| Fountain-street, Female „ 

e Course, Boy „ 

I Ballymagroarty ,. 

Dean and Curate’s Sunday „ 

Shantallow National „ 

Glendermott Church and School, 

„ „ Sunday „ 

„ Lending Library, . 
Ballangry School, 

Christ’s Church Sunday School, . 

Cabry School, .... 
Culmore „ . 

„ Sunday School, 

1st Presbyterian Sunday School, . 

2nd „ „ „ . 

3rd „ „ ,, 

4th „ „ <> 

Greencastie Schools, . 

Great James’-strcet Sunday Schools, 
Derry Infant Schools, . . . 

Ennishowen, Shrovebead, and Moville | 

Clooney Female Day School, 

Ballyrattan Schools, .... 
Derry, Waterside, National Schools, . 
Lower Cumber Parochial Schools, 

Carrigans Schools 

„ Sunday Schools, . . 

Rassnagalliagh School, 

,, Wesleyan Methodist 

Sabbath Schools. 

Tura Schools 

Derry We.-leyan Sunday Schools, 
Clarendon-street Reformed Presbyterian | 
Sunday Schools. 

Caw Schools, . • • 

Waterside Reformed Preshy teria 
School. 


1856 Wa’erside Reformed Presbyter 
Sabbath Schools. 

1847 Drung National School, 

Carrowbeggs National School, 

Strand- road National Day School, 

St. Columb’s or Derry Female National | 
School, No. 2. 

lace Course Presbyterian Sunday 
, Scho ols. 

1858 Cloghan or Greer’s Town School, 

1864 Muff School, co. Donegal, . . 

1865 Primitive Wesleyan Society Sunday 
School. 

I Magee College, Chair of Mathematics, . 

„ Expiring June, 1886, . 

Prizes, expiring June. 
1886. 

„ Professor’s House Rent. | 

expiring J une, 

Clooney-terrace Presbyterian 
School. . 

Clooney-terrace Presbyterian Sunday- 
School. 

Bennett-street School, 

„ Sunday School, . 

Rosemount School, . . . 

„ Sunday School, 

Creevogh ,, ,, . . 

Academical Institution, 

„ „ expiring If 

Roman Catholic Seminary, . 

Clooney Parish Church Schools, . 
Bishop-street, without. Sabbath Schools, | 
1884 Carlisle-road National Schools, 

1864 Derry Model School (Prizes), 

1875 „ School of Art, . 

1870 Manseagh Presbyterian Sabbath School, | 

1871 Sheriffs Mountain National School, 

1873 Lower Cumber Presbyterian Sunday- 

School. 


Total to Londonderry- 
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THE HONOURABLE THE IRISH SOCIETY — {continued). 

II.— SCHOOLS IN COLERAINE AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


1613 

1835 


1832 

1846 


1851 

1853 


1859 


Irish Society's Schools, . . . j 

Killowen Schools, . . . . j 

Cranagh Hill Schools, . . . I 

Coleraine Parish Church Sunday School, j 
Boliill Schools, • . . 

Coleraine National Schools, 

„ Wesleyan Sunday School, 
Killowen National Schools, 

Ballyrashane „ ,, . 

Tullands Sabbath ,, 

Castle Rae, „ 

1st Presbyterian Sunday School, . 

2nd „ „ „ . . 

3rd „ „ ' „ 

Coleraine Congregational Sabbath 

Schools. 


5 


5 

5 

5 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


C. 

p. 

p. 


p. 

p. 

p. 


1854 


1860 

1877 

1884 


1858 

1856 

1862 

1873 

1878 


Coleraine Free Evening and Ragged 

Schools. 

,, Academical Institution, 

„ Academical Institution, 

Head Master. 

„ Academical Institution, 

Debt Extinction, ex- 
piring 1887. 

Dunmore Church Educational School, . 
Dam Head School, .... 
Articlare „ . ... 1 

Baptist Sunday (Coleraine) School, . 
Coleraine Model School, . 


21 

100 

100 

100 


5 

5 

5 

5 

40 


Total 


Coleraine, 


. 1,110 0 


ROBERTSON’S SCHOOLS. 


Minutes of a Meeting of the Governors of Robertson’s School. 

See Q. 2243, p. 74, Evidence of Rev. H. F. Macdonald. 

January 20, 1886. 

The Half-yearly meeting was held this day in the Palace, Derry (at the desire of the Lord Bishop). 

Present — The Lord Bishop, in the chair; the Dean, Rev. Canon Baillie, Rev. S. Reid, Rev. F. Carre, 
Rev. H. F. Macdonald (Secretary). 

The Secretary laid before the meeting the half-yearly returns from the manager of each school showing the 
average attendance for the year and certificates of teachers’ conduct, and was ordered to make the half- 
yearly payments as follows : — 


All Saints, 
Clondahorkey, . 
Clondevadock, . 
Cornwall, . 
Donegal, . 
Drumhoim, 
Gartan, . 
Glencolumbkille, 
Inniskeel, 

Inver, . 
Kilbarron, 
Kilcar, . 
Killaghter, 
Killea, 

Killybegs, 

Killygarvan, 

Killymard, 

Kilmacrenan, 

Kilteevagb, 

Mervagh, 

Raphoe, . 

Stranorlar, 

Taughboyne, 

Templecrone, . 

Tullagliobegley, 


Good, . 
Good, . 

Good, . 
Good, . 
Good, . 

No Certificati 
Good, . 
Good, . 

Good,’ ! 

Good’ i 
Good, . 
Good, . 

Fair, . 
Good, . 
Good, . 
Good, . 
Good, . 
Good, . 
Good, . 






Nominal deduction. 


Nominal deduction. 


*„? eC /m ary . t0 * eceivin S Manager’s certificate, deducting £1 on account of unsatisfactory 

conduct of leacher; 10s. of this fine to be refunded in July if recommended by the Manager. 


Uio number of boys in the Institution on the 1st 
0 A P n h for the last twelve years, was as follows : — 
On April 1st, 1875, There wc 


GWYN’S INSTITUTION. 
No. VI. 

Statistics. 

See Evidence, pp. 81, 82 


s 53 boys in the house. 


erage for 12 years, nearly 58. 


2. During the last twelve years 125 boys were 
admitted to the Institution, and 126 boys left. Of 
these 86 went to serve as apprentices; 6 went to 
business, receiving the usual outfit, but were not 
apprenticed ; 4 were expelled ; 4 died ; 12 were 
removed by their friends ; 12 absconded ; and 1 boy 
emigrated to America. The paid monitor completes 
the number. 

3. The religious denomination of the pupils 
admitted was as follows ; — 

Presbyterians, ... ... ... 37 

Episcopalians, ... ... ... 41 

Roman Catholics, ... ... ... 44 
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EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


There are at present 23 Roman Catholics, 22 Epis- 
copalians, and 12 Presbyterians in the Institution. 

4. By far the greater number of the boys apprenticed 
go to learn the printing trade. Of the entire number 
who left the Institution during the period referred 
to above 33 left to become printers, 8 coachbuilders, 
7 cutters in factory, 6 painters, 5 plumbers and gas- 
fitters, 4 carpenters, 3 bakers, 2 cabinetmakers, 3 
tailors, 4 smiths, 2 grocer assistants, 2 clerks. One 
boy went to each of the following trades : — Stone- 
cutter, moulder, plasterer, watchmaker, saddler, hair- 
dresser, and photographer. 

5. The price of provisions has been low during two 
years past, but taking the average for a number of 
years, the yearly cost of a boy’s food is about .£6 ; 
the cost of his clothing does not amount to more than 
£3 10s. ; and washing, about £1 5s. 


6. Each apprentice on leaving, and during his 
apprenticeship, costs the Trustees £11 10s. that is 
provided he conducts himself properly and completes 
his term. 

7. The usual period of apprenticeship is seven 
years; thus, -of 86 apprentices, 50 served for seven 
years, 16 during six years, 11 for five years, and the 
rest for three or four years. 

By direction of Committee I send you the annexed 
Returns for your information, preparatory to the 
inquiry of the Educational Commissioners on 7th 
October next. 

E. Reid, Secretary. 

Londonderry, 29th September, 1886. 


YOUNG’S CHARITY. 

No. VII. 

Names of the Legatees of the late Joseph Young, Esq., living at the time of his death, on the 3rd of January, 
1843, with the dates of the deaths of those who have since died. 


See Evidence, p. 85. 


Names. 

Amount 
of Annuity. 

Date of Death. 

Niunes. 

Amount 
of Annuity. 

Date of Death. 

Anne Tait or Foy, 
Thomas Nicholl, . 

John Dixon, . 

Mary Hill or Leech, 
Anne Given, . 

Jane Dixon, . 

Elizabeth Dixon or Tel- 
ford. 

Margaret Dixon, . 

Poor of Rev. R. Nevin’s 
Congregation. 

Robert Nicholl, 

John Nicholl, 

Mary Nicholl or Johnston 

£ 

S per annum, 

20 !! 

20 

20 !! 

20 

7 

Variable. 

30th of October, 1885. 
4th of February, 1872. 
23rd of December, 1856. 

30th of September, 1859. 
13th of March, 1888. 

Anne Nicholl or Alex- 
ander. 

Jane Nicholl or Alex- 
ander. 

Margaret Nicholl, 

Jacob Alexander, . 
Robert Alexander, 
Margaret Alexander, . 
Josias Alexander, . . 

John Cooke, . 

Mary Cooke or M'Carter, 
Robert Cooke, 

Matilda Cooke, . 
Joseph Cooke, . 

Variable, . 

27th of January, 1882. 

29th of June, 1858. 

28th of October, 1843. 

11th of December, 1880. 





J. 

& J. Cooke. 


Londonderry, January 22nd, 1886. 


LAUREL HILL SCHOOL. 


No. VIII. 

Letter of Rev. R. Kyle as to arrears of Rent charge — the Endowment of the School. 
See Q. 2732, p. 91, Evidence of Hunt W. Leech. 


Memorandum. 


1. I am quite ignorant of how many years this 
school was closed. I have no means of finding out. 
I did not live at Laurel Hill for many years prior to 
1878, the year my father, the late H. Kyle, died. I 
found a memorandum in his writing (lost), which I 
made a note of, that there was a sum of £66 12s. lOd. 
(say sixty-six pounds 12s. 10c?.) due to the school. 

2. The school was re-opened by me in the end of 
1882 (two) last quarter. The full amount of the 
income has since been applied to the charity in quarterly 
payments. 


3. Statement of accounts, 1878-1886. 


Balance due by late H. Kyle, . • 

Income during 9 years, 1878, ’79, ’80, 81, 
’82, ’83, ’84, ’85, '86, . 


Disbursements as per my statement, Decem- 
ber 13, 1886 


. 232 12 7 

Robert Kyle. 
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RAINEY’S CHARITY. 

Wo. IX. (a,) 

Will of Hugh Rainey. 

See Evidence pp. 94 et seq. passim. 
Prerogative Will Book, 1706-8, A. W. 


Most Glorious, Most Wise and most holy J ehova, 
the God of the Spirits of all Flesh, that is the Foun- 
tain of Councill to Guide and is unlimited in thy 
power and Wisdom to direct every action of thy poor 
finite and weake creature I do humbly begg thy 
Fatherly Conduct in this my last Will and Testament, 
and that thy most Sacred Majesty may incline and 
direct my heax-t so as the issue may contribute to thy 
Glory and the eternall peace of my precious and 
imortall Soull which I bequeath into the Arms of 
my dear Redeemer whose unspotted righteousness is 
able to cloath me and to make me acceptable to the 
Father, and my Body to the Dust by a decent buryal, 
and what worldly substance being now in pei'fect 
Health and sound J udgment praised be God for it I 
dispose of as follcweth, viz. : —Upon severall Emer- 
gencies and dark Dispensations of God’s Providences 
y‘ more than once befell me, I then brought myself 
under Solemn Engagements, that if it would please 
God to deliver me and give me Sucksess I would de- 
vote a considerable part cf my substance to some pious 
uses now it having pleased the infinite and gx-acious 
God as often as I was in straits, hath as often de- 
livered me oxxt of them all and hath so been pleased 
to give me a considerable stock of his left hand 
Blessings, I dare not resed from my ingadgments, and 
hopes there may be a Sufficiency to Encourage Virtue 
to those I leave behind beside but not to pamper vice, 
and hopes that none of my relations whether more 
near or more remote will be displeased. I hope what 
I leave with God’s blessing upon it will be sufficient 
what I have left them I doe appoint my Son Ash 
and my Nevey John Rinney of Belfast my Sole 
Execkiters Mr. James Birkley and Mr. James Johns- 
ton to be their assistants and that in case any of my 
Executors dye before my will be executed I Pray 
that Mx\ James Buddy and Mr. James Johnston may 
take the place of my Execkitor upon them and that 
they shall act and do all things incumbent to ane 
Exeetior I doe appoint my Execkitors imediatly after 
my desceass to take care of all my worldly concerns and 
to get up all my small debts with moderation and 
mereifull dealing and to secure the same in good and 
safe hands till an opportunity be gott to lay out the 
same upon a ffreehold Estate untill they purchase with 
Mavully Four hundred pound per anum ; if this can 
be got done by the first of Novr. which shall be in the 
year of our Lord, 1713, by which time I hope tlxex-e 
can be noe vissable Lett to it ; if it please God to 
prosper what I leave behind me when it pleases God 
that the said Estate is purchased then I order that it 
be sett apart for this use allowing of such Exceptions 
as hereafter is excepted T do order that John Ash if 
he live to Matux-ity shall take upon him the Sirname 
of Raivxey and alsoe the Coat of Anns belonging to 
that name and in case the said John Ash shall dye 
without issue then this Estate with such restrictions 
and Limitations as is hereafter mentioned shall 
descend to Gabriall Ash or his issue lawfully begotten, 
failing in him then to Hugh, James, William, 
Thomas and Luke Ash they or such of them as shall 
Survive and have lawfull Issue always provided they 
take the name of Rainey and honestly and faithfully 
shall pei'form all such Artickles and tilings as is here- 
after mentioned, and not one any other account what- 
soever the said Four hundx-ed pound per ann I dispose 
of in manner following, vidzt. I leave the one moyety 
to John Ash or his lawful Tsue failing in him to 
Gabriel Ash or his lawfull issue failing in him to 


Hugh Ashe or his lawfull issue, failing in him to 
James Ashe or his lawfull issue, failing in him to Wil- 
liam Ashe or his lawfull issue failing in him to 
Thomas Ashe or his lawfull issue failing in him to 
Luke Ashe or his lawfull issue failing in all these then 
to the next Son of my onely Daughter-, and if it shall 
happen that my Daughter have no issue male that 
comes to Matux-ity, then in such case it shall fall to 
the Eldest soxx of William Rainey faileing his issue 
male, then to the next of my kindx-id, always upon 
such conditioxxs axxd with such resti-ictions and Limi- 
tations as is hex-eafter mentioned and not one any 
other accouxxt whatsoevex-. The other halfe or moyety 
of what Estate can be pm-chased which I hope will 
Stell amount to noe less than Four hundx-ed a yeax-. I 
doe devoat and sett apax-t for these Pious Uses for 
evire fx-om the said Feast day of Novr. that shall be 
in the year of our Lord One Thousand Seaven hundred 
and Tlnx-teen, this is in Case I dye before that time. 
If in case I dye befox-e that time if it please God I be 
removed out of this Mox-tall life before that House 
below the Kill be finished, as allsoe a House fitt fox- 
habitation one the same parcell of ground where the 
Q.uicke Sett stands J oining to Mr. Troter’s land, when 
there can be ground got of convenient for Gardings, 
and other improvements which if not done in my life 
I doe order my Execkitors to take pax-tickull cax-e that 
all be done with Mi-. Whistler or his Successours who 
no doubt will readily Grant a Tex-m of yeares as long 
as in their powei-, I say if what of that building is not 
done, then let the sume of Thix-ty Pound be yeax-ly laid 
out with the approbation of Mr. James Birkley till all 
be Substancily finished the House next the Street I 
order 12 Rooms below the End next the Kill a Small 
Kitchin that may serve for Bx-akefast and Supex-s and 
next to that whex-e the two small windows stand 
opposit a place for Eating with a Table opposit to the 
windows that may hold 12 Boys each from that to 
the other two little windows that is next to the other 
Kitchin next the Tann house, Let an Entx-y of 4 Foot 
broad in the midle of the House be x-un down from 
the upper part of the House and to that partition that 
shall be within about 20 Foot of the lower House End, 
and Let Six Small Bed Chambers be made one each side 
and for Lights to the middle Entry. The two small 
Doox-sin the fx-ont of thatHousemust be madeWindows, 
these with a large Light in the Backside will be Light 
sufficient. Tlxex-e must be a small Bed fitt for Two 
Boys to Lodge in a Small Table and a Chair and a 
Stool for each Room. The Lower End of that House 
shall be converted to such uses for the good of the 
said House as shall be found most convenient. I do 
order and bequeath for the following uses when it shall 
please God to encrease the Estate to four hundx-ed a 
year free of all Incumbi-ances hereafter mentioned and 
when such Sums and Legacyes as is hereafter 
mentioned shall be paid that then this Estate so pur- 
chased as above I bequeath and leave to such heirs as 
shall as above mentioned, the one moyety which he 
shall enjoy dux-ing his natux-al life he honestly and 
justly pei-forming all such Conditions as is hereafter 
mentioned but if he shall not pex-fox-m on his pax-t 
what is hereafter insex-ted then the next heir shall 
possess the same and those in possession shall be outed 
of the said possession, and the next to it of those 
above mentioned shall enjoy the same giveing thex-eout 
only Twenty pounds per ann. dux-eing his natural life, 
and if such heir as comes in shall be found Tardy thexx 
it shall go to the next heir above mentioned those that 
2 S 2 
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Succeeds giving him Twenty Pound p. ann.’ I do 
order that my Exec” shall in Nov” 1713 put into the 
House Eight Boys Sons of such as their Parents 
were of good repute and are reduced to Poverty and 
Let them be Oloathed and Fed in the House appointed 
for that purpose and at November that shall happen 
to be in the year of our Lord One Thousand Seven 
hundred and Fourteen they shall put in eight such 
boys more as is above specified and so feed and cloath 
them and in Nov'- that shall fall to be in the year of 
our Lord One Thousand Seven hundred and fifteen my 
Exec' 8- or those that is in the possession of the said 
Estate shall put in Eight Boys more so qualified as 
above, and in Nov r _ that shall fall in the year - of our 
Lord One Thousand Seven hundred and Sixteen then 
the first Eight Boys shall be bound to such Trades or 
occupations as shall be Judged most meet and fitt for 
their genius and shall give a Suit of New Cloaths and 
ffifty shill’ in money, but Let a particular care be taken 
that they be not bound to any that are rude, and of 
an ill Life, but to be put into such Family’s as are of 
good repute, and when these eight are disposed of then 
my Exec r • or such as Enjoy the Estate for the time 
being shall take care to put in Eight Boys so qualified 
in their Room and so Successively at the Nov” every 
year for ever there be still Eight put out as above, and 
Eight put in as above And so to continue for ever 
and if it shall happen that those I call heirs or rather 
Feofees in Trust shall not lay out so much of the 
Estate as shall well and truely discharge this Trust 
reposed in them, and that upon being legally convicted 
by the succeeding Heir or Trustee they shall ipso facto 
be outed and on such Conditions as is above mentioned, 
let the Estate that shall be purchased be what it will 
after the following Legacies are paid the person enjoy- 
ing it as Ti-ustee shall be obliged to lay out the one 
halfe of it on such Pious Uses as shall be mentioned 
with what is above mentioned and if it shall be foimd 
that the one moyety shall not be a sufficient Fund for 
the supply of so many poor Boys, then let their number 
be reduced to one and Twenty or if that be found too 
much for the one Moyety with the other uses hereafter 
mentioned then let Eighteen be the number or 
if it pleased God to Encrease the Estate To Four 
hundred p. ann. then I Judge by the following 
Calculation that it may Supply Thirty Boys, but if 
I be mistaken let so many as can be decently 
brought up be put in whatever my Terms above 
be my true intent and meaning is that such as 
shall be intrusted with the Estate shall have 
no power to incumber the Same I onely allow them while 
they perform their trust and during Life the one moyety 
of it and when they die I leave it free to the next 
Successor and that no longer than life or good 
behaviour he performing all the Conditions above or 
below reserved and not one any Terms to Injoy the 
same, but still the Succeeding person shall have an 
ample and full right but none that possess the same 
as above shall be outed unless he be convicted that he 
doth misimply above Ten pound of the other Moyety 
Sett apart for the uses above or are specified here 
below ; I shall here give a Short Acc‘ of the charge 
that I think may maintain 24 Boys if the Estate 
exceeds then to be made up 27 or 30, but in regard 
that is uncertain I onely Calculate for 24 Twenty 
Four as followeth — 

24 Boys the maintaining in Meat at £3 p. ann. is 

24 Sutes of Cloaths and Shoes Stockings and 
Shirts at 25 s. each .... 

The Apprentice Fee of Eight Boys at 50s. each is 

Eight Sutes of Cloaths to those sett apprentice at 

For Firing and Candles I Estimat that Eight 
Founds p. ann. will do. ... 

2 Women to wash their Cloaths and Dress their 
Victuals I esteem 

Two old Grave and good Men that arc known' 

Christians and such as really fear God shall be 
alsoe maintained but must be so well qualified 
as to be able to Read the Scriptures Sing 
Psalms and duly pray Morning and Evening 
and shall take pains to instruct the Boys and 
make them alsoe to Pray apart Morning and 
Evening. And if such old men be found 



defective or unable to Perform such dutys then ! 
he shall be outed and another wrot for to the fi o 0 
Presbyterys of Ulster that shall be found very 
capable and fitt to be an Instructer of Youth. 

To these I allow of it for Cloaths and the 
other Three for their Diet with the Boys the 
one of them at one Table with 12 boys and the 
other with the other 12, and Let their eyes be 
over them and sucli Boys as shall prove wicked 
and an ill Example to the rest must be turned 
out and another put in his Room. 

To the Poor of the X’arish of Maghrafelt yearly 
the sume of Five pound . . . . 05 0 0 

To the Presbiterian Minister that shall have the 
oversight of Maghrafelt p. ann. . 

For tlie encouragment of a Schoolmaster to 
Teach the Poor Orphans or sucli as are not able 
to pay for their learning X allow per nun. for 

I leave and bequeath to my dear wife dureing her 
life the sume of ifourty Pound a year together with the 
House I now Live in as alsoe Twenty Pounds worth 
of the Furniture, the remainder of my household 
Furniture to be Sold and applyed to the Common 
Stock. 

I Leave and bequeath to my onely Daughter at the 
decease of her Mother the said ffourty pound that her 
Mother had dureing her natural life and at her death 
the same is to return to the Common Stock to 
be applyed to the Pious uses above mentioned. I 
leave to the next heir that Enjoys the benefitt of the 
one moyety dureing life or good Behaviour the 
ffreehold of Gortanure that of Right belongs to my 
Daughter’s Eldest Son. I leave and bequeath to every 
Son besides of my Daughter’s lawfully begotten 
the sum of a hundred and fifty pound to be paid 
when they come to the years of one and Twenty. 
I leave to the three Daughters living to each of them 
that Marrys with Consent of my Executors or best 
friends the Sum of One hundred and ffifty pound, but 
if any shall marry without Consent I then leave such 
but fifty pound to be paid a year after such marriage. 
I bequeath and leave to my brother William’s and 
Brother Robert’s Sister Elizabeth and Sister Moony’s 
Children the Sum of Two hundred pound that is to 
be divided thus to Brother William’s Children, as he 
shall think fitt to apply it One hundred pound to 
Brother Robert’s Children as he shall think fitt to 
apply it ffifty pound, and to Sister Eliz' s children as 
Brother Brown shall think fitt to apply it 25 li to 
Sister Wall’s Children as he shall think fitt to apply 
it Twenty five pound. This Two hundred pound to 
be paid within three years after my death I leave the 
manageing of the Stock of Ballinderry Salterstown 
and my own Forg to my son Ash who imediatly after 
my decease he is to get the Stocks of those severalfforges 
valued and to keep them going if possible But especially 
my fforge of Tullilinhniss going for 7 yeares and to be 
accountable for the Stock and two parts of the profitts 
that shall accrew and the other Third part of the pro- 
fit 1 leave to him and appoints that my nephews 
Mr. John and Mr. William Rainey shall call him to an 
account at the Seaven yeares end, and also I order 
that what profit accrews be yearly applyed to the use 
of the Common Stock or payment of the above 
Legacyes as it shall be got once every year I have no 
doubt of his Fidelity at the end of the said Seven 
yeares then my whole Interest of those fforges Mills 
Disertlin Lands, my interest of Ballinderry and 
Analogue be sold with all my other Leases Tenements 
and Interests whatsoever that I have now by Lease 
from Mr. Whistler save the House I live in the new 
Houses that are to be built for the use of Educating the 
Poor Boys and all applyed to the Purchaseing of the 
Estate above mentioned and my Kiln to be rented 
but kept going as long as the fforges The Cloaths for 
the Cloathing of the Poor Boys I would have green 
broad cloath of about five shill per yard and all their 
other accouti'ements to be of one Sort And if it shall 
happen that either the old Men or Boys do not behave 
as above expected then it shall be in the power of my 
executors or such as are onely Life Renters of my 
Estate to turn them out and put in such as are 
deserving Lastly I Recomend to my Exec” that 
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this my Last Will and Testament be consulted 
with Able Councill to Draw a Short Act of Parlia- 
ment for the confirming the same that so it may be 
put out of the Power of any that shall be intrusted 
to misapply but truly according to the true intent 
and meaning to have all done and performed one pain 
of such penaltyes as is above specified. 

Hu Rainey. 

Signed Sealed before us this the 1 1 th day of April 
1707. 

Robert Rainey 

Rob 1 Rainey, Jun r 

Will’ Eccls 

Probatum et Approbat in Oommuni Juris forma 
Actisqs Curiae Regice Praerogativae &c insinuatum 
fuit Testamentum suprascriptum Hugonis Rainey 
nuper de Maghrefelt’ in Com’ Londonderry Generosi 
defuncti (Habentis &c) necnon Onus Executionis 


ejusdem et Administratio Bonorum &c dicti defuncti 
Concess’ fuerant et sunt per Reverendissimum Patrem 
Narcissum <&c necnon Judicem &c Thom a: Ashe de 
Magherefelt predict’ et Johanni Rainey de Belfast in 
Comitatu Antrim Gen’ Executoribus in Testamento 
dicti defuncti nominat’ Prius ad Sancta Dei Evangelia 
Yirtute Commission is Jurat’ (Salvo Jure &c") Dat 
decimo Nono Die Mensio Maij Anno Domini 1708, 
Ethabentpro Inventario in vel citrault’ diem Mensis 
Novembris prox’ futur’. 

Ex’ 

I certify that the foregoing is a true and authentic 
copy made pursuant to the Statute 30 & 31 Vic. 0 
c. 70. 

W. M. Hennessy, 

Certifying Officer under the Act 39 Si 40 Vic., 
Cap. 58. 

2nd October, 1886. 


RAINEY’S CHARITY — (continued). 

No. IX. (b.) 

See Qq. 2916, 2918, p. 96, Evidence of Rev. T. Jordan. 
Copy Act, 1 1 Geo. II., c. ii. 


Upon Search in the Office of the Rolls of Her 
Majesty’s High Court of Chancery in Ireland I find 
the enrolment of the Act remains of Record in said 
Office of which the following is a copy : — 

An Act for rendering the Charity devised by the 
will of Hugh Rainey late of Magherafelt in the County 
of Londonderry Gentleman more effectual and to 
enable theDcvisees under the said will to makefee-farm 
leases and leases for lives renewable for ever. 

Whereas Hugh Rainey late of Magherafelt in the 
County of Londonderry gentleman deceased did on 
the Eleventh day of April one thousand seven hundred 
and seven, duly make and publish his last will and 
testament, in writing and thereby appoint Thomas 
Ash of Magherafelt aforesaid Esquire by the name 
of his son Ash and his nephew John Rainey of 
Belfast since deceased Executors and James Buckly 
and James Johnston since deceased to be their assis- 
tants and appointed if any of his Executors dyed 
that the said Bukly and Johnston should take upon 
them the place of his Executors and should act and 
do all things Incumbent on any Executor till an 
opportunity offered by purchasing an estate which 
when purchased was by the said will as to one moiety 
thereof devised to the said John Ash or his lawful 
issue failing in him to the said Gabriel Ash or his 
lawful issue failing in him to the said Hugh Ash or 
his lawful issue failing in him to the said James Ash 
or his lawful issue failing in him to the said William 
Ash or his lawful issue failing in him to the said 
Thomas Ash the grandson or his lawful issue failing 
in him to the said Luke Ash or his lawful issue fail- 
ing in all these then to the next son of his only 
daughter and for want of Issue Male in his said 
daughter then to the eldest son of William Kainey 
failing his issue male then to the next of his kindred 
and the said Testator devised the said moiety of the 
said estate so to be purchased to such heir as above 
mentioned which he should enjoy during his natural 
life he honestly and justly performing all conditions 
in said will mentioned otherwise the next heir should 
possess the same and those in possession should be 
ousted of the said possession and the next to it of these 
above mentioned should enjoy the same, giving there- 
out only Twenty pounds yearly during his natural life 
and if such heir as came in should be found tardy then 
it should go to the next heir above mentioned those 
that succeed giving him twenty pounds per annum 
and by another part of said will the said Testator 
declared that such as should be interested in the said 


Estate should have no power to incumber the same 
and only allowed them while they performed their 
trusts and during life the one moiety of it and when 
they dyed left it free to the next successor and that no 
longer than life or good behaviour he performed all 
the conditions in the said will And as to the other 
moiety the said Testator by his said will after 
directing the building of a house for the reception of a 
number of poor Boys which since his death was 
accordingly built by his son-in-law the said Thomas 
Ash ordered that his Executors should on November 
one thousand seven hundred and thirteen put into 
the said house eight Boys to be cloathed andfedd, and 
in November one thousand seven hundred and four- 
teen eight such boys more and in November one 
thousand eight hundred and fifteen his Executors or 
those in the possession of the said estate should put in. 
eight such Boys more and in November one thousand 
seven hundred and sixteen then the first eight Boys 
should be bound to such trades and occupations as 
should be judged most meet, and a suit of new clothes 
and fifty shillings in money should be given to every 
Boy, and when these eight are disposed of then liis 
Executors or such as should enjoy the estate for the 
time being should take care to put in eight such Boys- 
in their room and so successivelly at November every 
year, for ever eight put out and eight put in and if 
it should be found that one moiety should not be 
sufficient fund to supply so many poor Boys then the 
said Testator directed a reduction of the said number 
to twenty-one and if that is too much to Eighteen and 
if the said Estate amounted to four hundred pounds 
per annum then the said Testator calculated that a 
moiety thereof might supply thirty Boys and if it 
happened that any of the said Boys or old men who 
were to attend them did not behave themselves pro- 
perly the said Testator ordered it should be in the 
power of his Executors or such as should be life 
Renters of his Estate to turn them out and put in such 
as should be deserving and the said Testator recom- 
mended to his Executors to apply to the Legislature 
to confirm and establish his will as by the said will 
proved in the Prerogative Court of this Kin gdom may 
amongst other things more at large appear. And 
Whereas the assets of the said Hugh Rainey remaining 
in the hands of his Executors on the Twenty-third day 
of June one thousand seven hundred and ten and to 
be applied to the said purchase amounted to the sum 
of four thousand three hundred and ninety-three 
pounds fifteen shillings and three pence and the 
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said Thomas Ash one of the Executors of the said 
Hugh Rainey did on the thirtieth day of August, one 
thousand seven hundred and ten for the consider- 
ation of six thousand five hundred and forty- 
five pounds purchase from the Right Honorable 
Edward Southwell Esquire and other subject to a chief 
rent of five pounds per annum the town and lands 
of Lower Ballymote containing one hundred and 
three acres plantation measure Ballygaltan containing 
one hundred acres of like measure Grangewalls 
containing by estimation one hundred and eighty- 
six acres of like measure Grangebane containing by 
estimation one hundred and twenty-eight acres and 
the yearly rent of Ten pounds per anum growing due 
and payable out oi the Mill of Grangebane Ballyhassett 
containing one hundred and seventy-seven acres of 
like measure Milltown of Ballyhassett containing by 
estimation two hundred and fifteen acres Lower 
Ballyclender containing by estimation one hundred 
and twenty-one acres Upper Ballyclender containing 
by estimation one hundred and thirty-two acres 
Bally wanen containing two hundred and ten acres 
Tubermony containing one hundred and thirty-three 
acres together with the Mill Mulctine and Toll there- 
unto belonging and that Quarter of Balia then in the 
possession ef the Widow Margarett Stewart and 
Henry Savage next adjoining to Upper Ballyclender 
containing fifty-seven acres all which said lands tene- 
ments and hereditaments are situate lying and being 
in the Manor of Downpatrick and County of Downe 
part of which sum of six thousand five hundred and 
forty-five pounds that is to say the sum of four thou- 
sand three hundred and ninety-three pounds fifteen 
shillings and three pence was the assets of the said 
Hugh Rainey and the remaining sum of two thousand 
four hundred and eighty-one pounds one shilling 
and five pence was the proper money of the said 
Thomas Ash the executor And Whereas the said 
Estate is now with Four hundred pounds per annum 
part of which amounting to the sum of Two hundred 
and fifty-five pounds twelve shillings and four pence 
per annum is the proportion of the said Estate pur- 
chased by the assets of the said Hugh Rainey and the 
remaining one hundred and forty-four pounds six 
shillings and eight pence per annum is the proportion 
of the said Estate purchased with tho money of the 
said Thomas Ash And Whereas since the said purchase 
more assetts of the said Hugh Rainey amounting to 
the sum of one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
two pounds ten shillings came to the hands of the said 
Ash are not yett applyed And Whereas the said 
Thomas Ash and the said John Ash alias Rainey his 
eldest son by deeds of Lease and Release dated respec- 
tively the twenty-third and twenty-fourth days of 
November one thousand seven hundred and twenty 
did convey as moiety of the said towns lands and 
tenements to Thomas Jackson Esquire and David 
Wilson Gentleman and their heirs to the use of the 
said J ohn Ash for the term of ninety-nine years to 
commence from the first day of December following 
if he should so long live without impeachment of waste 
and from and after the determination of that Estate 
to the intent that Catherine wife of the said John Ash 
and since deceased should yearly receive during her 
life out of the said lands the rent of fifty pounds sub- 
ject to which fifty pounds per annum the said lands 
were to go to the use of the first and every other son 
of the said J ohn Ash in tail male and for want of such 
issue to the use of the first and every other daughter 
of the said J ohn Ash in tail male and for want of such 
Issue to the use of the said Thomas Ash the Executor 
for his life without impeachment of waste the remain- 
der to the use of the said Hugh Ash for his life with- 
out impeachment of waste tho remainder to the use of 
the first and every other son of the said Hugh Ash 
in tail male remainder to the use of the said James 
Ash for life without impeachment of waste remainder 
to the use of the first and every other son of the said 
James Ash in tail male remainder to the use of the 


said Wm. Ash for life without impeachment of waste 
remainder to the use of the first and every other son 
of the said Wm. Ash in tail male remainder to the use 
of the said Thomas Ash the grandson for life without 
impeachment of waste remainder to the use of the 
first and every other son of the said Thomas Ash in 
tail male remainder to the use of the said Luke Ash 
for life without impeachment of waste remainder to 
the use of the first and every other son of the said 
Luke Ash in tail male remainder to the use of every 
other son of the said Thomas Ash the Executor which 
he should begett on Elizabeth his wife in tail male 
remainder to the use of William Rainey only son of 
John Rainey late of Belfast in the County of Antrim 
Merchant deceased for his life without impeachment of 
waste remainder to the use of the first and every other 
son of the said W illiam Rainey in tail male remainder 
to the use of Elizabeth Muschett alias Ash eldest 
daughter of the said Thomas Ash the Executor for her 
life without impeachment of waste remainder to the 
use of William Muschett eldest son and heir apparent 
Of the "said Elizabeth Muschett for life without 
impeachment of waste remainder to the use of the 
first and every other son of the said William 
Muschett in tail male remainder to the use of Ash 
Muschett second son of the said Elizabeth for life 
without impeachment of waste remainder to the use of 
the first and every other son of the said Ash Muschett 
in tail male remainder to the use of every other 
son of the said Elizabeth Muschett in tail male re- 
mainder to the use of Mary M‘Neil alias Ash second 
daughter of the said Thomas Ash the Executor for 
life without impeachment of waste remainder to the 
use of Thomas M'Neil son and heir apparent of the 
said Mary for life without impeachment of waste 
remainder to the use of the first and every other son 
of the said Thomas M ‘Neill in tail male remainder to 
the use of every other son of the said Mary in tail 
male remainder to the use of the said Sarah J ackson 
alias Ash third daughter of the Executor for life with- 
out impeachment of waste remainder to the use of 
Thomas Jackson only son of the said Sarah for life 
without impeachment of waste remainder to the use 
of the first and every other son of the said Thomas 
Jackson intail male remainder to the use of every other 
son of the said Sarah intail male remainder to the use 
of Charity Ash fourth daughter of the said Thomas 
Ash the Executor for life without impeachment 
of waste remainder to the use of the first and 
every other son of the said Charity in tail male remain- 
der to the use of the right heirs of the said Hugh 
Rainey for ever as by the said deeds of Lease and 
Release may amongst other things more at large appear, 
AND WHEREAS the said Thomas Ash the Executor 
and John Ash Rainey having advised that the 
said J ohn Ash Rainey had an Equitable Estate tail 
by the said will conveyed a fine and suffered a common 
recoveiy which were declared to be the uses mentioned 
in the said deed of release And Whereas the said 
John Ash Rainey and Catherine his wife Hugh James 
and Thomas Ash Muschett and Thomas J ackson dyed 
without issue and the said William Ash is in posses- 
sion of the said lands by virtue of the said settlement 
and a conveyance from the said Thomas Ash the 
Executor and hath several sons And Whereas the said 
Thomas A s h the Executor became indebted on account 
of the said purchase to several persons in the sum of 
two thousand five hundred pounds a great part 
whereof the said Gabriel and William Ash stand 
engaged for and the tenants’ leases of the said Estates 
being for thirty-one years yet un expired in case leases 
for lives renewable for ever or fee-farm leases at the 
same rents were made to the said tenants or other 
and if part of the said Estate not exceeding twenty- 
five pounds per annum of the present Rents payable 
by the said Tenants were sold there would remain for 
the said pious uses one hundred and twenty-seven 
pounds sixteen shillings and eight pence yearly being 
half the said yearly Rent of two hundred and ntty- 
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five pounds twelve slid lings and four pence besides 
forty-seven pounds three shillings and four pence 
yearly being an equivalent for a moiety of said one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-two pounds ten 
shillings both which sums of one hundred and 
twenty-seven pounds sixteen shillings and eight 
pence and forty-seven pounds in compensation for 
said moiety of one thousand eight hundred and 
ei"hty-two pounds ten shillings amount of the yearly 
rent of one hundred and seventy-five pounds or there- 
abouts and the yearly rent of two hundred pounds 
would remain to go to the several persons mentioned 
in the will of the said Hugh Rainey and the said 
Sum of two hundred pounds sterling yearly and the 
said Sum of one hundred and seventy-five pounds 
yearly being three hundred and seventy-five pounds 
yearly will remain to answer the whole purposes of 
the Will of the said Hugh Rainey and by the sale of 
twenty-five pounds per annum. Of the said lands 
and by the fines to be raised bychangeing the present 
Leases to fee-farm Leases for lives renewable for ever 
at the present yearly rents the said Sum of two 
thousand five hundred pounds may be paid without 
breaking in upon the Estate of the said Hugh Rainey 
And Whereas the debts contracted by the said Thomas 
Ash on account of purchasing of the said Estates and 
for which the said Gabriel and William Ash stand 
engaged cannot be secured nor the said Charitable 
intentions of the said Hugh Rainey effectually carried 
into execution without the aid of Parliament And 
Whereas the rents applicable are more likely to be duly 
enacted if the same are made payable to the Arch 
Bishop of Armagh for the time being in whose Diocese 
the said Charitable foundation is erected at the Humble 
suit therefore of the said Thomas Ash Executor of 
said Hugh Rainey Gabriel Ash William Ash Rainey 
Luke Ashe William Rainey Elizabeth Muschett 
William Muschett Mary M'Neill John Jackson and 
said Sarah his wife James Moore and the said Charity 
his wife Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in this present 
Parliament assembled and by the Authority of the same 
that in lieu of the said moiety so applicable to the said 
Charity the said Towns lands tenements and heredita- 
ments save only as hereafter is excepted shall be and 
stand charged with the yearly rent of one hundred 
and seventy-five pounds payable to his Grace Hugh 
Lord Archbishop of Armagh Primate of all Ireland 
and to his successors for ever by two even portions 
on every fn-st day of May and first day of November 
for the Supporting Maintaining Educating and 
placing out to Trades or Occupations twenty-four 
Boys under the trusts and subject to the nomination 
as in and by the said recited will is demised And 
that it shall and may be lawful to and for the said 
Hugh Lord Archbishop of Armagh and his Successors 
for ever to distrain for the said Rent charge or any 
part thereof that shall happen to be in ax-rear in all 
-or any of the said Towns lands tenements and here- 
ditaments save only as hereinafter is excepted And 
be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid that 
it shall and may be lawful to and for the said 
William Ash Rainey and every other person and pei-- 
sons who shall be in possession by virtue of any of the 


limitations afoi-esaid to make fee-farm leases or leases 
for lives x-enewable for ever of all or any of the said 
Towns lands tenements and hereditaments or any part or 
parcel thereof at the present resei-ved yearly rents and 
to sell any part of the said lands tenements and here- 
ditaments the present, reserved yeai-ly rents whei-eof do 
not exceed twenty-five pounds per annum or in such fee- 
farm Leases to lessen or reduce the present yearly 
Rents so as such Rents so lessened or reduced do not 
in the whole exceed the said yeai-ly rent of twenty- 
five pounds and further that not only any fine or fines 
which shall be agreed for on making such fee Parms 
or leases -for lives renewable for ever, but also the 
money arising by such sale shall be paid to William 
Montgomex-y of Rosemount, Esq., Robert Ward of 
Downpatrick Esq., and Mr. Thomas Nevin of Down- 
patrick or any two of them their Executoi-s or Ad- 
ministrators, to be apply ed by the said William Mont- 
gomery Robert Ward and Thomas Nevin or any two 
of their Executors or Administrators first to pay and 
dischai-ge the expenses of procuring this Act, and 
afterwards in or towai-ds satisfaction of the said Sum 
of two thousand five hundi-ed pounds and that 
the purchaser or pux-chasers tenant or tenants shall not 
be answerable for the misapplication of any sum or 
sums of money which shall by them be paid as afore- 
said to the said William Montgomery Robex-t Ward 
and Thomas Nevin their Executors or Administra- 
tox-s or any two of them and further that the said lands 
so to be sold shall from the time of such sale be dis- 
charged from the said Rent Charge of one hundred and 
seventy-five pounds and the same shall be and stand 
as a chai-ge only on the remainder of the said Estate. 
And Whereas it is reasonable that the Moyety of the 
said Towns lands tenements and hereditaments except 
before excepted so devised to the said Charity should 
in consideration of the said Rent Charge of one 
hundred and seventy-five pounds per annum be settled 
and enure to the same uses as the other moiety is 
settled by the said Deeds of Lease and Release. Be 
it further enacted by the authority aforesaid that both 
Moyetys of the estate and Estates compiized in the said 
deeds of lease and release except before excepted shall 
enure to the said uses therein mentioned subject to 
the said Rent Charge of one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds per annum. And Saving to the King’s most 
Excellent Majesty His heii-s and successors and all and 
every person and persons Bodys pollitick and Corpo- 
rate other than the partys to the said deeds of lease 
and i-elease and every person and persons who claim 
any estate or interest tliereby or by the said Will and 
every pex-son and persoxxs claiming and deriving by from 
or under them or any of them except the Tenants of 
the said lands with respect to their leases only and 
except Ambx-ose O’Neil Gentleman and Tully O’Neil 
deceased and all dei’iving by from or under them or 
either of them And saving also to the said Ambrose 
O’Neil Gentleman and Tully O’Neil and all deriving 
by from or under them or either of them all such 
Estate right Title and Interest which they or any ol' 
them have in and to the said lands and tenements or 
axxy part thex-eof. 

John Reilly. 

Compared H. C. 
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RAINEY’S CHARITY — (continued). 

No. IX. (c.) 

Petition presented by the Archbishop of Armagh, April, 1862, for the purpose of having a 
Scheme settled by the Court of Chancery. 

Certified Copy of a Record in the Public Record Office of Ireland. 


A Petition in Chancery. 

To the Right Honorable Maziere Brady, Lord High 
Chancellor of Ireland. 

In the Matter of \ The Petition of the Right 

Rainey’s Charity (Honorable John George 
and the Act of 52" a r Beresford, Lord Archbishop of 
George 3“, cap. 101. ) Armagh, and the Reverend 
James Hogan, Rector of Magherafelt, in the County 
of Londonderry, 

Sheweth — 

That Hugh Rainey, Esquire, by his last will and 
testament bearing date the Eleventh April, One 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Seven, directed free- 
hold Estates to be purchased, and calculating same 
at the value of Four Hundred Pounds per annum, he 
devised one moiety of said Estate or Four Hundred 
Pounds a year to John Ashe or his lawful issue, 
with remainder to Gabriel Ashe, Hugh Ashe, James 
Ashe, William Ashe, Thomas Ashe, and Luke Ashe, 
and their issue in succession, and failing such issue 
to the next son of his only daughter with remainder 
to the eldest son of William Rainey, and failing his 
male issue, then to his, the Testator’s next of kin, 
with and subject to such restrictions as therein men- 
tioned, and he thereby gave and devised the other 
moiety to the Pious or Charitable uses therein and 
hereinafter mentioned, and after giving directions for 
obtaining a Lease and erecting a School and Dwelling 
House thereon and fitting up thereof, he devised to 
such heirs as therein mentioned the moiety (of the 
Estate to be purchased and estimated at Four Hundred 
Pounds per annum as aforesaid) which he should 
enjoy for his life, he honestly and justly performing 
all such conditions as thereinafter mentioned, but if 
he should not perform his part and the condition 
after mentioned, then the next heir should possess the 
same, and that those in possession should be ousted of 
the possession, and the next to it of the above 
mentioned should enjoy same on the conditions men- 
tioned, and if that next heir be found tardy, then it 
should go to the next of the above mentioned, and 
the Testator then ordered that his Executors should 
in November, 1713, put — 

“ Into the House Eight Boys, sons of such parents as 
were of good report, and were reduced to Poverty and 
desired them to be clothed and fed in the House appointed 
for that purpose and at the November that should be in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and fourteen they should 
put in Eight Boys more such as were above specified and 
to feed and clothe them and in November that should be in 
one thousand seven hundred and fifteen his Executors or 
those that should be in possession of the Estate should put 
in Eight Boys more so qualified as above and in November 
one thousand seven hundred and sixteen then the first 
Eight Boys should be bound to such trades or occupations 
as should be judged most meet for their Genius and should 
give a suit of New clothes and fifty shillings in money but 
that particular care should be taken that none of them be 
rude or lead an irregular life but that they should be put 
into such families as were of good repute and when those 
were disposed of then his Executors or such as should enjoy 
the Estate for the time being should take care to put in 
Eight Boys more qualified as above in their room and so 
successively at November every year for ever there 
should be Eight put out and Eight put in for ever and if 


it should happen that those he called heirs or rather 
feoffees in trust should not lay out so much of the Estate 
as should well and truly discharge that trust reposed in 
them and that being legally convicted by the succeeding 
heir or trustee they should be ipso facto outed and on such 
Conditions as thereinbefore mentioned let the Estate be as 
it would after the following Legacies be paid, the persons 
enjoying it as Trustees should be obliged to lay out the one 
half" of it for such pious uses as should be mentioned 
beside what is before mentioned and if it should be found 
that the one moiety was not a sufficient fund for the supply 
of so many Poor Boys then that their number should be 
reduced to twenty-one and if that should be too many for 
the one moiety with the uses thereafter mentioned then that 
Eighteen should be the Number or if the Estate should 
increase to Five Hundred pounds per annum then be 
judged by a calculation therein made that it might 
supply thirty Boys but that if he was mistaken then so 
many as might be decently brought up should be put in.” 

The Testator then made the following account of 
what he thought might maintain twenty-four Boys, 
that is to say — 


£ s. d. 

“ 24 Boys’ maintenance about .£3 per annum, . 72 0 0 
“ 24 Suits of clotlies, shoes, stockings and shirts, 

at 25s. each, . . . . . . 30 0 0 

“ 8 Boys’ apprentice fees at 50s. each, . . 20 0 0 

“ 8 Suits of clothes for use of apprentices, 25 s. 

each 10 0 0 

“ For firing and candles, 8 0 0 

“ 2 Women to wash their clothes and dress meat, 6 0 0 

“ 2 Old grave and good men that are known 
Christians to be maintained and be able to 
read the Scriptures, 6 0 0 


“ That they should be qualified so as to be able to sing 
Psalms and should take pains to instruct the Boys and if 
found defective or unable to perform the duties they were to 
be outed and another wrote for to the Presbytery or Synod of 
Ulster, that shall be found very fit to be Instructors of youth, 
to these he allowed three pounds for clothes and three pounds 
for diet with the Boys,” 

as therein more particularly directed. 

That after the testator’s death an estate was purchased 
and a house was erected as directed, and the trusts of 
the will were carried out, but difficulties having arisen 
in respect of the management of the said estate and 
the shares belonging to the said charity, a private Act 
of Parliament was passed in 11 th George 2 nd , chapter 
2, which after reciting will and other matters it was 
enacted that in lieu of a Moiety of the Estate of Hugh 
Rainey a fixed rentcharge of one hundred and seventy- 
five pounds late currency was charged on said Estate 
directed to be paid to the Archbishop of Armagh 
for the time being “ for the supporting maintaining 
educating and placing out; to trades or occupations 
twenty-four Boys under the trusts and subject to the 
nominations as in and by the said Will is devised,” 
and a power of enforcing payment of said rentcharge 
was thereby given to said Archbishop and his success- 
ors. That the last male representative of the testator’s 
Executors died in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-seven. That the said Estate in the County 
of Down (now worth about Four thousand pounds per 
annum) has long since been sold and is now vested in 
different persons subject to the rentcharge of one 
hundred and sixty-one pounds ten shillings and nine 
pence British for the support of this charity and that 
there is not any Descendant of the Testator or of his 
Executors now entitled or in possession of or to or 
deriving any beneficial interest under his will. That 
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the entire management of the Charity lias devolved 
upon your Petitioner the present Archbishop of 
Armagh, who is in receipt of said rentcharge as the 
trustee appointed by Act of George Second, and who 
has committed the local oversight of the School to the 
Rector of Maglierafelt, by whose advice your Peti- 
tioner the said Archbishop, by reason of none of the 
Descendants of the persons being in possession of said 
Estates or any part thereof hath for some years nom- 
inated the Boys for admission into said school. That 
a farm of about twelve acres has been for many years 
held in connexion with the school from year to year 
for which a high rent is paid to the Salters’ Company, 
and that a School Master who was appointed instead 
of the “ two old men,” mentioned by the said Will 
manages the said farm and employs the Boys in the 
working of it and also instructs them as School Master. 
That the change in the value of money within the last 
one hundred and fifty years having rendered it im- 
possible to feed, clothe, educate and apprentice twenty- 
four Boys out of the funds belonging to the school and 
the abundance of employment and the remunerative 
waves paid even to young children having rendered 
their Parents unwilling to put them into a Boarding 
School of this description for three years the number 
of scholars were necessarily diminished. That there 
are now only seven Boys in the Institution and the 
House which was originally ill planned for a school is 
in a state of utter decay. That the kind of instruction 
given to the scholars by a Teacher to whom but a 
small salary can be given is inferior to that which they 
could obtain at other schools in the Country. That 
in the papers accompanying the Report of the Com- 
missioners of Inquiry into Endowed Schools, Yol. III. 
pp. 620, 621, the following remarks occur in the state- 
ment made by the Assistant Commissioner who visited 
Rainey’s Charity School on the Twenty-fifth September 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-six. 

“ The school having been founded one hundred and fifty 
years ago, and under limitations extiemely precise and 
particular, it is scarcely to be wondered at that the change 
of times, manners, and prices, has rendered the original 
scheme to a great extent obsolete, and given rise to many 
anomalies, The house is old-fashioned, quite unfit for a 
school house, and having no fund for its repair, is falling 
into ruin. The endowment which, by an improvident 
arrangement under the Act of Parliament procured in one 
thousand seven hundred and eleven, was permanently 
settled as a rentcharge of one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds Irish, is quite inadequate to maintain a charity 
school in which even a dozen pupils can be boarded, lodged, 
clothed, and apprenticed. The trustee, who is Ilis Grace 
the Lord Primate, has sanctioned a scheme by which the 
management of a farm forms part of the employment of the 
master and of the pupils. The propriety and usefulness of 
such a scheme cannot be doubted, at the same time the 
funds are so stinted, and the entire concern is so starved, 
that nothing liberal or really useful in the way of instruc- 
tion, whether literary or agricultural, can be expected to be 
accomplished under existing circumstances, and in truth the 
charity seems to be productive of no results beyond giving 
shelter to so many orphans. I can see no means by which 
this state of things can be remedied until there are addi- 
tional funds placed at the disposal of the trustee, and a 
more competent teacher provided, which plainly cannot 
he accomplished with the present resources of the Charity.” 

That under the circumstances aforesaid Petitioners 
are desirous that a change should be effected in the 
plan on which the Institution has been conducted in 
order to render it more useful and to promote more 
effectually the object of the Testator in reference to 
Hie Religious training of the Children of the Poor. 
That Petitioners suggest that the existing dilapidated 
School House should be surrendered to the Salters’ 
Company on whose property it stands and that the 
farm held in connexion with it from said Company and 
who have given notice to determine the yearly tenancy 
thereof should no longer be retained. That the 


Salters’ Company have generously offered to defray 
the expense of erecting a suitable Building for the 
School on an eligible site in the Town of Maglierafelt 
and to execute a Declaration of Trust or otherwise 
secure the uSe of such Building for the objects of the 
said Charity, so long as the same shall be administered 
in accordance with the Scheme prayed for in this 
Petition or any altered Scheme to which the said 
Company can give their concurrence, aiid the said 
Endowment or rentcharge shall be supplied for the 
support thereof. That in the New School House 
so to he erected by the Salters’ Company free Educa- 
tion should be given to Thirty Boys as day Pupils, 
such being the greatest number contemplated by the 
Testator participating of his Bounty. That besides 
Instruction in the usual Elementary parts of useful 
Learning the Pupils in accordance with the testator’s 
wishes should be instructed in the Sacred Scriptures, 
and that fifteen of the Boys who are to be admitted 
to receive a free Education shall be nominated by the 
Lord Primate and fifteen by the Salters’ Company, 
that is one half of the number admitted by each of 
them. That the Boys be clothed out of the funds of 
the Charity as Enjoined by the testator and that 
Books and other School requisites be provided for 
them free of charge. That a highly qualified Teacher 
to be nominated by The Lord Primate be employed 
at a competent salary and that if the funds permit 
provision be also made for the support and payment 
of a Pupil Teacher and for apprenticing one of the 
Scholars every year. That in order to make the 
Charity as extensively useful as possible the school 
shall be open for the Education of other Scholars be- 
sides those on the foundation on the payment of 
school fees to be regulated by The Lord Primate. 
That Petitioners are desirous of obtaining the sanction 
of the Court to the foregoing alterations and Regula- 
tions in the Administration of Rainey’s Charity 
School pursuant to the Act 52 nd George 3 rd Chapter 
1U1. 


The 30 lh day of 
April 1862. 

Affidavit of the 
Rev. Clias. K. Irvine 
filed 23 rd April 1862. 

Let all parties con- 
cerned attend on the 
next day for hearing 
petitions and hereof 
give due notice. 

Maziere Brady, C . 


And therefore they Pray that 
your Lordship will be pleased 
to order that the Lord Primate 
be at liberty to make said 
alterations and Regulations as 
aforesaid in the management 
of said School or Expenditure 
of the funds or that it may be 
referred to one of the Masters 
to approve of a fit or proper 
Scheme for the purpose of 
carrying on said Charity pur- 
suant to the provisions of said 
Act or for such other order as 
your Lordship shall think fit. 

John G. Armagh. 

James Hogan. 


Witness, Thos. Dobbin, Junr., of the firm of 
Leonard Dobbin & Co., Solicitors for 
the Primate, 27, Gardiner’s Place, 

Dublin. 

Leonax-d Dobbiix and Company, Solicitems. 

Received 2Sth April 1862. 

Mark Perrin. 

I certify that the foregoing is a true and authentic 
copy made pursuant to the Statute 30 & 31 Vic., 
cap. 70. 

John Overend Overend, 
Certifying Officer under 39 & 40 Vic., c. 53. 
24th Septembei’, 18S7. 
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EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 

RAINEY’S CHARITY — (continued). 

No. IX. (d-) 

See Q. 2836, p. 94, Evidence of Rev. T. Jordan. 

Certified Copy of a Record in the Public Record Office in Ireland. 

A Petition in Chancery. before mentioned, and if it should be found that the one 

moietv was not a sufficient fund for the supply of so 


To the Right Honourable Maziere Brady, Lord 
High Chancellor of Ireland. 

In the Matter of \ The Humble Petition of the 
Rainey’s Charity, ( Most Reverend Marcus Gervais 
and the Act 52 c ( Beresford, Lord Archbishop 
G eorge 3' 1 cap. 101. ) 0 f Armagh. 

Humbly Sheweth — 

1. That by an Order of His Honor the Master of 
the llolls made in this Matter bearing date the Seventh 
May One Thousand Eight Hundred and Sixty-two it 
was referred to Edward Litton Esquire the Master 
to approve of and settle a scheme for the due and 
proper regulation and management of the charitable 
Institution and the trust funds iu the Petition men- 
tioned and it was ordered that if necessary he should 
be at liberty to report special circumstances and his 
opinion thereon. 

2. That pursuant to said order the said Master 
made his Report bearing date the Eleventh day of 
July, One Thousand Eight Hundred and Sixty-two, 
ami thereby reported that lie enquired into the 
matters so referred to him in the presence of counsel 
and solicitors for the Petitioner no other party having 
appeared before him although notice was duly served 
on the Attorney-General and the Commissioners of 
Charitable Donations and Bequests. 

3. That it is by said Report further found that 
Hu"h Rainey of Magherafelt in the County of 
Londonderry in the Petition named by his last will 
bearing date the Eleventh April One Thousand 
Seven Hundred and Seven directed freehold estates 
to be purchased and calculating the same at the value 
of Four Hundred Pounds per annum he devised one 
moiety of the said estate to the several persons therein 
mentioned and he devised the other moiety thereof to 
Pious or charitable uses therein and in said Report 
mentioned and after giving directions for obtaining a 
Lease and erecting a School and Dwelling House and 
fitting up the same he ordered thath is Executors 

“ Should in November One Thousand Seven Hundred 
and Thirteen put into the house eight boys sons of such 
parents as were of good report and were reduced to poverty 
anil desired them to be clothed and fed in the house ap- 
pointed for that purpose and at the November that should 
be in the year One Thousand Seven Hundred and Fourteen 
they should put in Eight boys more such as were above 
specified and to feed and clothe them and in November 
that should be in One Thousand Seven Hundred and 
Fifteen his Executors or those that should be in possession 
of the Estate should put in Eight boys move so qualified 
as above and in November One Thousand Seven Hundred 
and Sixteen then the first Eight Boys should be bound to 
such Trades or occupations as should be adjudged most 
meet to their genius and should be given a suit of new 
clothes and fifty shillings in money but that particular care 
should be taken that none of them be rude or lead an ir- 
regular life but that they should be put into such Families 
as were of good repute and when those were disposed of 
then his executors or such as should enjoy the estate for 
the time being should take care to put in Eight Boys more 
qualified as above in their room and so successively at 
November every year for ever there should be Eight put 
out and Eight put in for ever and if it should happen that 
those he called Heirs or rather feoffees in trust should not 
lay out so much of the Estate as should well and truly 
discharge that trust reposed in them and that being legally 
convicted by the succeeding heir or trustee they should be 
ipso facto outed and on such conditions as thereinbefore 
mentioned let the Estate be as it would after the Legacies 
therein mentioned be paid the persons enjoying it as 
trustees should be obliged to lay out the one-half of it for 
such pious uses as should be mentioned beside what is 


Poor Boys then that number should be reduced to twenty- 
one, and if that should be too many for the one moiety 
with the uses thereafter mentioned then that Eighteen 
should be the number or if the Estate should increase to 
Five Hundred Pounds per annum then be judged by a 
calculation therein made that it might supply thirty Boys 
but that if he was mistaken then so many as might be 
decently brought up should be put in.” 

And the Testator then made the following account 
of wliat he thought might maintain twenty-four Boys, 
that is to say — 

£ s. d. 

“ 24 Boys’ maintenance about £3 per annum . 72 0 0 
“ 24 Suits of clothes, shoes, stockings and ' shirts 

at 25s. eacli . . . 80 0 0 

“ 8 Boys, apprentice fees at 50s. each . . 20 0 0 

“ 8 Suits of clothes for use of apprentices, 25 s. 

eacli 10 0 0 

“ For firing and candles . . . .800 

“ 2 Women to wash their clothes and dress meat 6 0 0 
“2 Old grave and good men that are known 
Christains to be maintained and he able to 
road the Scriptures . . . .600 

“ That they should he qualified so as to he able to sing 
Psalms and should take pains to instruct boys and make 
them pray apart morning and evening and if found defective 
or unable to perform . the duties they were to be outed and 
another wrote for to the Presbytery or Synod of Ulster that 
shall be found very fit to be Instructors of youth to these he 
allowed three pounds for clothes and three pounds for diet 
with the Boys” — 

As therein more particularly directed — 

4. That it is by said Report further found that the 
Testator afterwards died without having revoked 
or altered his said will — 

5. That it is by said Report further found that 
after the testator’s death an estate in Fee consisting 
of the Lands of Lower Ballymote, Ballygallon, Grange 
Walls, Grangebane and the yearly rent of Ten pounds 
payable out of the Mill of Grangebane, Ballyhassett, 
Milltown of Ballyhassett, Lower Ballyclender, Upper 
Ballyclender, Ballywonen, Tubbermoney and part of 
Bollen all situated in the manor of Downpatrick and 
County of Down was purchased and a House was 
erected in the Town of Magherafelt as directed and the 
trusts of the will were carried out, but difficulties 
having arisen in respect of the management of the 
said Estate and the shares belonging to the said 
charity a private Act of Parliament was passed in 
11 th George 2 d chapter 2 by which after reciting the 
said will and other matters it was enacted that in 
Lieu of the said moiety of the said Estate, the said 
Estate should be charged with the yearly rentcharge 
of one hundred and seventy-five pounds late currency 
payable to the Archbishop of Armagh and his 
Successors for ever by two even portions one every 
first day of May and first day of November “ for the 
supporting maintaining educating and placing out to 
trades or occupations twenty-four Boys under the 
trusts and subject to the nominations as iu and by 
the said will is devised,” and a power of distress for 
enforcing payment of the said rentcharge was thereby 
given to the said Archbishop and his Successors — 

6. That it is by said Report further found that the 
last male representative of the Testator’s Executors 
died in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-seven. That the said Estate in the County of 
Down (now worth about four thousand pounds per 
annum) has long since being sold as is now vested m 
different persons Subject to the said Rentcharge of 
one hundred and seventy-five pounds late currency 
equal to one hundred and sixty-one pounds ten 
shillings and nine pence present currency for the sup- 
port of the said charity and that there is not any 
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descendant of the Testator or of his executors now 
entitled to the said Estate or in possession thereof or 
deriving any beneficial interest therein under his 
will— ° 

7. That it is by said Report further found that the 
entire management of the said charity has devolved 
upon tlie Archbishop of Armagh who is in receipt of 
the said Rentcharge as the Trustee appointed by the 
said Act of the 11 th George 2"‘ 1 chapter 2 and who has 
committed the Local oversight of the school to the 
Rector of Magherafolt by whose advice the said Arch- 
bishop by reason of none of the Descendants of the 
said Testator being in possession of the said Estate 
or any part thereof has for some years nominated the 
Bovs for admission into the said school — 

8. That it is by said Report further found that a 
farm of about twelve acres has been for many years 
held in connexion with the school from year to year 
for which a high rent is paid to the Balters’ Company 
and that a sc', . . I master who was appointed instead 
of the “ two old men ” mentioned by the said will 
manages the said farm and employs the Boys in the 
working of it, and also instructs them as school- 
master — 

9. That it is by said Report further found that the 
change in the value of money within the last one 
hundred and fifty yeai-s has rendered it impossible to 
feed, clothe, educate and apprentice twenty-four Boys 
out of the funds produced by the said Rentcharge, 
and that the Charity cannot now be conducted in the 
manner intended by the Testator — 

10. That it is by said Report further found that 
there are now only seven boys in the institution and 
that the house is in a state of decay — 

11. That it is by said Repox-t further found that 
the kind of instruction given to the scholars by a 
Teacher to whom but a small salary can be given is 
inferior to that which they could obtain at other schools 
in the country — 

12. That it is by said Report further found that 
the existing School House should be surrendered, to 
the Salters’ Company on whose property it stands, and 
that the farm held in connexion with it from the said 
Compaixy should no longer be retained — 

13. That it is by said Report further found that 
the Salters’ Company have offei-ed to defray the expense 
of erecting a suitable building for the school on an 
eligible site in the town of Maghei'afelt, and to execute 
a declaration of trust or otheiuvise to secure the use of 
such building for the object, s of the said charity so long 
as the same shall be administered in accordance with 
the Scheme prayed for in the Petition, or any altered 
Scheme to which the said Company can give their 
concnri'ence, and the said rentcharge should be applied 
for the support thei'eof, and that the offer should be 
accepted. 

And the said Master by his said Repoi't approved 
of the following Scheme : — 

First. — That the Building proposed to be 
erected by the Saltern’ Company in the Town of 
Maghei'afelt for the purposes of the school, with 
such grounds and appurtenances as the said Com- 
pany shall appropriate for the same purposes, 
shall be duly conveyed to Ti'ustees or otheiuvise 
legally secured for the use of the school in per- 
petuity or so long as the school shall be conducted 
according to the provisions of this Scheme. 

Second. — That the rentcharge of one hundred 
and seventy-five pounds, late Irish currency, equal 
to the sum of one hundred and sixty-one pounds, 
ten shillings and nine pence, present currency 
created by the Act of the 11 th George 2 na , 
chapter 2, shall be applied for the use of the 
school under the direction and control of the 
Archbishop of Armagh. 

Third. — That a well qualified schoolmaster for 
the school shall from time to time be appointed 
ky the Archbishop of Armagh for the time being, 
at a competent salary to be fixed by the said 


Archbishop, and that, if necessary, one or more 
additional pupil or other teachers shall from time 
to time be appointed by the said Archbishop to 
act under the schoolmaster, and shall receive 
such payment as the said Archbishop shall direct. 

Fourth . — That the general direction and con- 
trol of the school shall be vested in the Archbishop 
of Armagh for the time being, who shall have 
power to dismiss or discontinue the schoolmaster 
or other teachers. 

Fifth . — That the school shall be open to day 
boys only. That the pupils attending the school 
shall receive instruction in reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, geography, history, and 
book-keeping, and such elementary parts of other 
useful learning as the said Archbishop shall 
from time to time direct, and shall be regularly 
instructed in the Holy Scriptures. 

Sixth . — That instruction shall be given gratis 
to thirty boys, fifteen of whom shall be from time 
to time nominated by the Archbishop of Armagh 
for the time being, and fifteen by the Salters 
Company ; and that books and other school 
requisities and clothing shall be provided for such 
thirty boys out of the funds applicable for the 
use of the school. 

Seventh . — That if the funds applicable for the 
use of the school shall be sufficient for that pur- 
pose one or more of the thirty boys before men- 
tioned to be selected by the Archbishop of Ar- 
magh shall from time to time be apprenticed to 
some suitable trade or employment and an ap- 
prentice fee paid out of the said funds. 

Eighth . — That the school shall be open to such 
boys of good conduct as may desire to attend it 
upon payment of such sum as shall be appointed 
by the said Archbishop. 

Ninth . — That if any surplus of the funds ap- 
plicable for the use of the school shall remain 
after answering the several purposes hereinbefore 
mentioned such surplus shall be paid to or ap- 
plied for the benefit of the thirty boys hereinbe- 
fore mentioned in such manner as the said Arch- 
bishop shall direct. 

That since the filing of said Report the then Arch- 
bishop of Armagh has departed this life and your 
petitioner is now Archbishop of said See. 

May it please your Lordship 
to order that said Report do 
The 29th day of stand confirmed and that your 
November, 1862. Petitioner the Archbishop of Ar- 
Report filed 12th magh and his successors in the 
- ’ See of Armagh be at liberty to 

act pursuant thereto until further 
order to the contrary and that 
Petitioner do pay the Attorney- 
General’s costs and do have same 
. . - , , - together with his own costa to be 

tions, ana hereof . , , , , , , , , 

,i.,„ taxed as trustees costs out of the 

first proceeds of said Rentcharge 
and that it be referred to one of 
the Taxing Masters of this Court 
to tax same. 


July, 1862. 

Let all persons con- 
cerned attend oi 
the next day for 
hearing P e t i- 


give due notice. 

Maziere Brady, 
C. 

Witness to the sig- 
nature of the 
Petitioner. 

Leonard Dobbin, 
Solicitor for Pe- 
titioner. 

Leonard Dobbin, 
and Co., Solici- 
tors. 


And Petitioner will pray. 
Marcus G. Armagh. 
Thomas O’ Hagan. 


Received 15th November, 1862. 

I ceitify that the foregoing is a true and authentic 
copy made pursuant to the statute 30 and 31 Vic., 
cap. 70. 

John Overend Overend, 
Certifying Officer under 39 and 40 Vic., cap. 58. 
4th July, 1887. 

2 T 2 
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EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


RAINEY’S CHARITY — (continued). 

No. IX. (e.) 

Letter from Sir Henry Cartwright to the Secretary, Educational Endowments (Ireland) 
Commission, 4th November, 1886. 

See Evidence, pp. 98, 99. 


Sm, — In forwarding, as desired by the Commission, 
the accompanying account of expenditures made by 
the Worshipful Salters’ Company, and the payments 
made on behalf of that expenditure by the Lord Primate, 
I would beg now to submit the following statement. 

The Salters’ Company found the school in 1854 in 
a position not calculated to advance education, it 
having a very small number of pupils, who were made 
to labor on some land rented from the Company. 

It was endowed with .£175 late Irish currency, 
vested in the Primate, on whose authority the Rector 
of Magherafelt administered the school. The Salters’ 
Company agreed with the Primate that they would 
pay the increased expense if the school were placed on 
an enlarged basis to improve local education, by mak- 
ing it capable of receiving sixty boys, thirty of whom 
were to receive clothing, so that the poverty of boys 
should not exclude them from attending. It was 
agreed that fifteen of these latter should be nominated 
by the Rector, so as to protect the interest of the 
Primate’s trust, fifteen by the Agent of the Company 
to brin" in children of tenants who were not nominated 
by the Rector. 

The Salters’ Company built a good school and 
dwelling at a cost of £1,332, and have maintained it 
in perfect condition ; but no interest has ever been 
charged on that outlay. 

When Rev. Dr. Jordan became Rector, having 
great experience, and a high position in educational 
matters, he was anxious to aid in extending the use- 
fulness of the school, and induced the Primate to 
a"ree to allow it to be worked as an Intermediate 
School, provided bV Salters’ Company continued their 
payment to as large an amount at least as the Trust 
Fund. This was done, and children of any denomina- 
tion were admitted, the vacancies being filled by com- 
petitive examination, but Dr. Jordan retained his 
ri"ht to half the presentations if he wished to exercise 
it°on behalf of children of his Church. 

In other words the Primate was willing to have the 
school extended in numbers, provided the Rector re- 
tained a share equal to the oiiginal endowment of 
£156 a year, and under the scheme by which the 
school lias been worked this share would be about 
one-half. 

Al l religious denominations were on perfect equality 
under the competitive examination system, and the 
question of a boy’s religion was never asked until he was 
elected, and then his name, age, and religious denomi- 


nation were entered by the Master on his school 
Register. 

On 1st January, 1886, the Religious denominations 
were thus represented as to the foundation boys — 

I.C., 15 

R.C.,’ ’. ’ . '. 7 

On October the 5tli, 1886, the foundation boys 
were : — 

I.C., . . . . . .11 

Pres, or of a Protestant Body not Church, . 10 

R.C., 5 

The conscience clause is strictly observed, and my 
own disposition, as that of my co-visitor, Rev. Dr. 
Jordan, is entirely in favour of the school being open 
to all denominations, as it is and as it has been entirely 
since 1879. 

A school of this sort would, no doubt, attract greater 
interest if managed by a local committee, selected 
from the various religious denominations ; but if the 
Salters’ Company discontinued their subscriptions, 
could the Trust Fund be diverted from the present 
Trustee? There is a prescriptive right from the time 
of Primate Boulter of over 100 years in his behalf. 
On this account I think the local committee should be 
external to, and not touching on this right, but auxiliary 
towards the conducting of the school. 

It would be difficult with the class of boys who at 
present attend the school to have it managed better 
than it has been by Dr. Jordan. 

The Head Master has always desired to have pupils 
of a higher grade, being both capable and willing to 
instruct in the higher branches ; but his aspirations 
have been checked by the necessary admission of the 
poorer boys under the scheme, who do not remain 
long enough to learn more than elementary subjects. 

If the poor boys could have been separated, and the 
Head Master enabled to organize a superior school, he 
would have made a school of much higher educational 
character. 

Even now, however, it has by no means failed as an 
Intermediate School, for of those who have read for 
the Intermediate Public Examinations, it will be seen 
by the returns that a large proportion passed credit- 
ably. 

Respectfully submitted, 

II. E. Cartwright. 
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RAINEY’S CHARITY — {continued). 

No. IX. (f). 

See Qq. 2964, 2966, p. 98, Evidence of Sir Henry Cartwright. 

Table showing from the Year 1870 to the Year 1886 the Annual Amount expended on the School by the 
Salters’ Company, and the Annual Amount received by them from the Charity. 



RAINEY’S CHARIT Y — (continued). 

No. IX. (g.) 

See Evidence, pp. 98, 99. 


Manor House, Magherafelt, 

14th December, 1886. 

My dear Lord Justice, — In reference to the 
Rainey Eoundation School, t beg to enclose for your 
Lordship’s perusal a copy of a letter I have written to 
the Lord Primate, Dr. Knox, asking for his acceptance 
of such a scheme as I understood from you the Com- 
missioners had in contemplation to frame, provided I 
can induce the Salters’ Company (as I fully hope to 
succeed in doing) to settle an endowment for the 
future maintenance of the school in at least undimin- 
ished usefulness. 

Dr. Knox has been advised by my co-visitor, Dr. 
Jordan, Rector of Magherafelt, to claim the existing 
endowment solely for Church purposes, and I think a 
few words of explanation from your Lordship to the 
Primate, will induce him to join in the Scheme likely 
to prove of the greater benefit to the country. 


For the advantage of the Church, I shall induce my 
Company to convey to such trustees as the Primate 
may appoint, the very handsome range of school build- 
ings now used as the Parochial Elementary Schools for 
boys and for girls respectively, which stand on ground 
adjoining' the parish church, and which will be more 
valuable for church purposes than the Rainey School 
buildings. 

I hope in due course, to have a favourable response 
from my company upon the subject of the endowment, 
and to communicate it to the Commissioners. 

I beg to remain, your Lordship’s faithful servant, 
H. E. Cartwright. 


The Right Honourable 
The Lord J ustice FitzGibbon. 


RAINEY’S CHARITY — {continued). 


No. IX. (h). 

See Evidence, pp. 98, 99. 


Manor House, Magherafelt, 

14th December, 1884. 

My dear Lord Primate, — I have not troubled you 
about the Rainey Foundation School, because Dr. 
Jordan said he would communicate to you what passed 
at the meeting of the Royal Commission in Coleraine. 
The Presbyterian Body, under the influence of a local 


minister there, made a claim to the endowment under 
Rainey’s Will, against which I considered that the 
Church, the Lord Primate being trustee, certainly had 
a preferent claim. The wise and Christian liberality 
of your Grace’s predecessor, enabled me many years 
ago (representing the Salters’ Company) to throw open 
the advantages of the education afforded by the school 
to children of all religious persuasions, and as the 
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Church children obtained the rector’s nominations I 
gave mine, as co-visitor, to those of the Presbyterian 
and Roman Catholic Churches when any applied for 
them. This extended the usefulness of the school, and 
I should be sorry to see this broad spirit in any way 
curtailed. If the Salters’ Company discontinued then- 
subsidy the school would become of little practical use, 
as elementary education is fully supplied by the schools 
under the National Education Board, and I could not 
move the Salters’ Company to continue it if the school 
were to be restricted to only children of our Church. 
The Royal Commissioners will I believe be disposed to 
frame a scheme by which the advantages of the Inter- 
mediate Education may continue to children of all 
denominations with a Board of Management at which 
the Church will be fairly protected in the direct interest 
it has without excluding the Presbyterians or Roman 
Catholics, though in practice the latter will take no 
part in the management, and I have just given over to 
them (R.O.’s) schools male and female of their own. 
On these principles I shall propose to my company to 
meet the wishes of the Royal Commissioners, and 
endow the school with the entire buildings and a sub- 
sidy to maintain its usefulness unimpaired. The 


advantages this will secure to the district for advanced 
education will, I feel sure, attract your Grace’s adher- 
ence to the scheme, and will save all trouble of 
contention or possible litigation which must come out 
of the funds of the charity. I would propose that the 
fine range of schools and teachers’ dwellings, male and 
female, adjoining the parish church, built by the com- 
pany at a cost of nearly £800, and now in perfect 
order should, with the land, be given for ever to the 
Church, and vested in the Representative Body or such 
trustees as your Gi-ace may nominate for use as 
Parochial Schools. 

I trust this will be satisfactory to your Grace, 
and write now that it may come before you for 
consideration when the scheme of the Royal Commi- 
sion is prepared, 

I beg to remain, 

Your Grace’s faithful servant, 

(Signed), PI. E. Cartwright. 

His Grace the Loi-d Primate, 

Armagh. 


RAINEY’S CHARITY — (continued). 


No. IX. (i.) 


See Evidence, pp. 98, 99. 


Letter of Salters’ Company giving intimation of Endowment for tlie School. 


No. 505. 


Salters’ Hall, St. Switliin’s Lane, 

London, 5th March, 1887. 

Rainey’s Foundation School. 

To H. E. Cartwright, Esq. 

M.y dear Sir, — I am desired by the Court of Assist- 
ants of the Salters’ Company to inform you. that they 
have recently had under consideration a letter dated 
22nd November, 1886, addressed to them by the 
Educational Endowments (Ireland) Commission on 
the subject of the Company’s continuing the annual 
supplementary grant which they have for many years 
made towards the cost of the above school, and which 
has, for the past seventeen years averaged an annual 
sum of about £180. 

The Court have also had under consideration a 
letter dated 8th December, 1 886, from the Archbishop 
of Armagh, begging the Company to vest the school 
buildings and premises in theGovernors to be appointed 
under the scheme which the Commissioners are 
anxious to frame for the future management of the 
school. 

After deliberation and having due regard to the 
interest which the Company has taken in the school 
for so many years, and being unwilling to restrict in 
any way the usefulness of the school, as at present 
constituted, the Court have resolved to create a sup- 
plementary endowment, in addition to the existing 
rentcharges, &c., by vesting in the future properly 


constituted authorities of the school, the following 
premises viz : — 

The school building, masters’ house, garden, &c., in 
Bainey’s-street, containing upwards of half an acre 
(valuation £20 per annum). 

The markets' now held by the Market Trustees 
(under agreement dated 1st July, 1878). 


No. 17 in Rainey-street, . 

Rutter Market in Queen-street, 

No. 17a in Rainey-street — New 
grain stores (built by the Com- 
pany in 1881), .... 

No. 16 in Rainey-street— grain stores, 
(sub-numbers 1, 2, 3, 4), . 

No. 169 in King-street — flax stores, 


Rented at 
£96 per annum. 

4 


16 


Making the total gross amount of the 
proposed endowment, annually, . 194 ,, 

The Court have kept in view the circumstances that 
the rental of £100, receivable from the Market Lessees 
under the agreement above referred to is subject to 
an abatement of £30 per annum in respect of repairs ; 
but on the other hand this agreement is, as you are 
aware, determinable on three months’ notice being 
given by either the lessors or lessees. The proposed 
endowment is, of course, subject to the approval of 
the companies associated with the Salters’ Company m 
the Irish Estate. 


I am, my dear sir, yours very truly, 

Signed, Edward Lionel Scott, 
Clerk of Salters’ Company. 


RAINEY’S CHARITY — (continued) 

No. IX. (k.) 

See Evidence, pp. 98, 99. 

Letter from Sir Henry Cartwright to the Secretary, Educational Endowments Commission. 

Manor House, MagherafeJt, 

8th March, 1887. 

Sir, — In reference to the scheme for the Rainey 
Foundation School, I am happy in being able to state 
that the Salters’ Company, with the deep interest they 
have always shown in the better education of the 


peasantry of their late estate, now transferred to tlie 
occupying tenants, have now agreed to make such an 
endowment on the school as will perpetuate its 
present usefulness, in addition to conveying to the 
School Trust the whole of the present buildings and 
dwelling-house of the Master. . 

As the Lord Primate has been associated with them 
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all through tlieir connexion with the school, and has 
enabled them to extend its advantages to a larger 
number of boys than could otherwise have been brought 
under its influence, the Company would naturally 
desire that His Grace, and his successors in office, 
should be continued as the official head of the Board 
of Management, and subject to that, they would wish 
the Governing Body to be such as would ensure the 
confidence an co-operation of the people, and the 
harmonious working of the school, which, under the 
endowment contemplated, must prove of vast benefit 
to the whole district. . 

As the members of the Commission are aware of 
the history of the school I need not trouble them now 
further, than by pointing out that the liberal views of 
the late Primate enabled the Salters’ Company to 
raise the school to a higher or intermediate grade, 
and to have it open with a conscience clause to children 
of all denominations. 

As the Salters’ Company are about to devote in fee 
for ever, the buildings and sites of the twenty elemen- 
tary schools on their late manor, for purposes of 
education under the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation, it is considered that primary teaching suitable 
for the poorer and smaller agricultural families, will 
be amply provided for, and they are, therefore, 
solicitous that the Commission should, as far as they 
can, organize the Rainey School as a centre for such 
higher training as will afford to clever boys from the 
primary schools, and to sons of persons who can con- 
tribute to the cost of education, an opening through 
which they may pass on to the universities or profes- 
sional lines of life. 

To carry this into effect, the Company would 
suggest, as a governing body capable of holding 
property and managing the details of the school the 
following : — 

The Rector of Magherafelt Parish, and one other 
Protestant Episcopal member to be nominated by him, 
or elected by his Vestry. 

Two members of the Presbyterian Church appointed 
as wished by that Body. 


Two members to be nominated under seal of the 
Worshipful Salters’ Company, and 

Two members to be co-opted by the above, in addi- 
tion to the Primate and Chairman. 

A conscience clause to be enforced so as to prevent 
the exclusion of any children of Baptists, Roman 
Catholics, or other persuasions. 

The governing body to keep in view, that at least, 
one-third of the boys should be admitted by competi- 
tive examination, under rules as to age, and other 
terms to be fixed by the said governing body, and that 
such boys may have their books and class teaching 
free of charge —other boys to pay such fees as may 
from time to time be fixed. 

That the school be permitted to take advantage of 
affiliation to any Government scheme of intermediate 
education which may yield benefit to the boys. 

As these lines will be satisfactory to the Company, 
any other details which the wisdom of the Commission 
may dictate will, I am sure, be respectfully accepted, 
and as soon as a scheme may be drafted, J should be 
obliged for a copy to submit to the Salters’ Company, 
and the Lord Primate, with or under whom I have 
always conducted the operations of the school, and 
have every reason to believe that it has been pro- 
ductive of great good to numbers of boys, who are 
now successfully following useful positions in active 
life. 

I enclose a copy of the official communication from 
the Salters’ Company, stating in detail the endowment 
they contemplate, which is one that will increase in 
value after being conveyed to the proposed governing 
body of the school. 

T beg to remain, sir, your faithful servant, 

H. E. Cartwright. 

To the Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Endowed 
Schools, Dublin. 


RAINEY’S CHARITY — {continued). 

No- IX- (1.) 

Copy Letter, Secretary Educational Endowments Commission, to Secretary Salters’ 
Company. 

County Londonderry — Endowment, Rainey’s School, Magherafelt. 

Educational Endowments (Ireland) Commission, Commission find it necessary to ascertain the wish of 

the Company in this respect, inasmuch as they are 
required under their Act of Parliament, in preparing 
a Scheme for the administration of any Endowment, 
to have regard to the spirit of the founder’s intentions. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Wm. Edward Ellis, Secretary. 
Edwd. Lionel Scott, Esq., 

Clerk of Salters’ Company, 

Salters’ Hall, 

St Swithin’s-lane, 

London. 


23, Nassau-street, 

Dublin, 14th July, 1887. 

Sir,— I am directed by the Commission to thank 
you for your letter of the 12th inst., and to say that 
on referring to Sir Henry Cartwright’s letter of 
March 8th, they find that the persons named as 
members of the proposed Governing Body are all 
Protestants of different denominations. 

I am now directed to inquire whether it is the 
wish of the Salters’ Company that the Board to be 
constituted for the administration of their Endowment 
should be an exclusively Protestant Board. The 
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RAINEY’S CHARITY — (continued). 


No- IX- (m.) 

Letter from the Clerk, Salters’ Company, to the Secretary, Educational Endowments 
Commission, in answer to Last Letter. 

Rainey Foundation School, Magherafelt. 


Salters’ Hall, St. Switliin’s-lane, 

London, E.C., 26tli July, 1887. 

Sir, — I have submitted your letter of the 14th 
instant to the Court of Assistants of the Salters’ 
Company, and I am directed to inform you that the 
Company desire to remain neutral in the question 
raised by you with regard to the religious denomina- 
tion of the members of the pi'oposed Board for the 


administration of Rainey Foundation School Endow- 
ment. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Edwd. Lionel Scott, 

Clerk of Salters’ Company. 

To the Secretary, 

Educational Endowments Commission, 

Nassau -street, Dublin. 


No. X. 

STANHOPE STREET NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


Statistics. 

See 0. 4193, p. 134, Evidence of Rev. Alex.. Gordon. 


Boys’ School (Dist. No. 8. Roll No. 7,333. 

Accommodation, 168. 

On Average. 

Roll. Attendance. 

Last quarter of 1882, . . 62 43 

Highest figures since 1882, . 68 50 

Second quarter of 18S6, . . 42 32 

Fees. — 1st class, It/. ; 2nd class, 2d. ; 3rd class, 
2 id. ; 4th class, 'id. ; above that, id. 

£ s. d. 

Total school fees for 1882, . . 22 4 7J 

„ „ „ 1885, . . 16 3 

Staff. — Master only at present recognised by the 
Board. Half services of supernumerary teacher 
(female) paid out of Endowment. 

Emoluments of Master : — 

£ s. d. 

Board salary, . . . . . 53 0 0 

Result fees (April, 1886), . . 23 16 3 

„ „ (April, 1883), . . 29 19 3 

Supplementary from Endowment, . 12 0 0 


Supernumerary teacher receives £20 from Endow- 
ment. 


Girls’ School (Dist. No. 8. Roll No. 8,186. 

Accommodation, 168. 

On Average 
. Roll. Attendance. 

Last quarter of 1882, . . 104 65 

Highest figures since 1882, . 114 70 

Second quarter of 1886, . . 77 52 


Emoluments of Teachers : — 

£. s. d. 

Mistress . — Board salary, . . 43 0 0 

Result fees, (April, 1886), 29 19 3 

„ „ (April, 1883), 30 6 .0 

Supplementary from En- 
dowment, . . . 10 0 0 

Monitresses. — Board salary, . . 8 0 0 each. 

Drawing Master . — Result fees, . 2 5 0 

Infants’ School — (Dist. No. 8. Roll No. 8,997. 
Accommodation, 76. 

On Average 
Roll. Attendance. 

Last quarter of 1882, . . 88 44 

Highest figures since 1882, . 80 45 

Second quarter of 1886, . . 58 47 


2S. — 1st class,' 1 d. ; 2nd class, lid. 

£ s. d. 

Total result fees for 1882, . . 9 15 5J 

„ „ „ 1885, . . 5 17 4" 


Staff . — Mistress and Monitress recognised by Board. 
Emoluments of Teachers : — 

£ c. d. 

Mistress.— Board salary, . . 27 10 0 

Result fees (April, 1886), 9 2 3 

Supplementary from En- 
dowment, . . 6 0 0 

Monitress . — Board salary, . . 6 0 0 


The following are regular payments annually : — 


£ s. d. 

Master, 12 0 0 

Supplementary, . . . . 20 0 0 

Mistress (Gir'.s) 10 0 0 

„ (Infants), . . . . 6 0 0 

Caretaker, 16 0 0 


Fees . — As in boys’ school. 

£ s. d. 

Total school fees for 1882, . . 29 7 2 

„ ,, „ 1885, . . 20 18 3 

Staff . — Mistress and two Monitresses recognised by 
Board. Part services of drawing master, recognised 
by Board. Half services of supernumerary (female) 
paid from Endowment. 


The following have been the totals paid for all 
expenses since 1882 : — 

£ s. d. 

1883,1st quarter,. . . . 20 12 11 

„ 2nd 21 15 5 

„ 3rd „ . . . . 20 2 3 

„ 4th „ . . . . 24 6 6 

1884, 1st half 41 12 0 

„ 2nd „ . . . . 36 3 3 

1885, 1st half, . . . . 34 3 2} 

„ 2nd „ .... 56 5 6 

1886, 1st half, . . 46 7 10 
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THE SULLIVAN SCHOOLS. 

No. XI. (a.) 

Letter frcm Robert Soli.ivan, Esq., LL.D., to the Ulster Observer. 
See Q. 4247, et seq., p. 136, Evidence, C. J. MtAlester, et al. 


Education Office, Dublin, 
January 26, 1867. 

g 1B ]' n a letter which appeared in your Journal 

of the 19th instant, signed “James O’Laverty, p.p.,” 
there is a statement made regarding me and my 
school-books, which I feel myself called upon to notice. 
The following is the statement I refer to : — 

“This hasty glance through the school-books of the 
National Board sufficiently explains why the system has 
found such favour in the eyes of the Mayor and the ex- 
Mayor and the ministers. What they call Mixed Education 
means unmixed Protestant teaching ; and it is to be feared 
that few among its admirers love it for any other cause. I 
never make an assertion without being prepared with 
proofs ; and, by way of illustrating the proposition I have 
laid down, I will take the case of Robert Sullivan, Esq., 
Few among its admirers have better reasons to love 
the system than Robert Sullivan, Esq., i.l.d. His position 
of professor in the Dublin training school enabled him to 
circulate his school-books, by the sale of which he amassed 
a princely fortune ; and, as the most of the teachers and 
the most of the pupils who purchased his books were 
Catholics, this princely fortune had its chief source in the 
pockets of the Catholics. Dr. Sullivan, to mark his adher- 
ence to the Mixed System, and his respect for his native 
town, with £2,000 built and endowed, four years ago,. a 
National school in Holywood ; but see how, even with its 
greatest admirers, the Mixed System means unmixed 
Protestant teaching. The management of this school is 
vested in a committee composed of the clergyman arid one 
of the lay-members of each denomination in Holywood. 
But, as in .Mr. Sullivan’s grammar, so in Mr. Sullivan’s 
school, there is an exception to every rule ; and, in Mr. 
Sullivan’s school, the exception is that of the priest and one 
of his congregation, though there are upwards of seventy 
Catholic children in attendance at the school.” 

Now, as the writer of the above “ never makes an 
assertion without being prepared with proofs,” he 
will, doubtless, be glad to be informed of the circum- 
stances under which these books were written, and 
also, of the motives which led mo to write them. 
On the establishment of the Board of National 
Education, thirty-five years ago, I was appointed an 
Inspector of their schools; and while acting as such, 
for six years, in different parts of Ireland, I saw 
that, in almost every school which I visited, there 
was a great deficiency, or leather a total want of suit- 
able school-books. In my first reports to the Board I 
represented this strongly ; and I repeatedly urged 
the publication, as soon as possible, of a complete set 
of books for the use of their schools, which had 
been in comtemplation from the first. I even drew 
up at the time a little work on spelling, which I 
offered to the Board gratuitously for the use of the 
National schools. The following is a copy of an official 
letter on the subject from me to the then Secretary, 
now the Hon. Judge Kelly : — 

“Belfast, 9tlx March, 183-1. 

“My Dear Sib, — Y ou will oblige me by saying, as soon 
as you find it convenient, whether the Board accepts my 
offer of the Text-Book on Orthography, conveyed in a letter 
which I sent you a day or two before I left town. On the 
same terms ( gratuitously ), I will undertake to write some- 
thing that might be called ‘The Elements of English 
Grammar for the use of the Irish National Schools.' 
Before I commence it, however, I will communicate with 
Dr. M'Arthur on the subject. 

“I trust it is unnecessary for me to add, that these under- 
takings shall not interfere with my duties as Inspector. 

11 1 am, my dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 

“ Robert Sullivan. 

“ Thomas F. Kelly, Esq., ll.d., &c.” 

The following extract is an illustration of the 
state of school-book literature in Ireland at the 
period I refer to. Of course, I am speaking of the 


mere popular schools, or, as they were then called, 
“ Applicant National Schools — 

“ In n y evidence before the Parliamentary Committee on 
the Irish System of Education, in the year 1837, I gave a 
list of the books which I found in the majority of the schools 
which I inspected in the year 1832 ; and to prove that they 
were in course of publication at that period in different 
parts of Ireland for the use of schools (as Dublin, Belfast, 
and Limerick), I handed in the title-pages of many of them, 
which had been published at a recent date. I also added 
— ‘These are far from being the worst of the class. 
Glasgow sends into Ireland many grossly indelicate books, 
which are found in hedge schools. Such books are pub- 
lished by ‘ the flying stationers,’ or hawkers. I then read 
a note from my Report on Bruskernagh Applicant School, 
parish of Clones, county Monaghan, in the year 1832 — 
“ The majority of the children were without books. Among 
the tattered and defaced leaves which some of them had, I 
observed about a dozen Roman Catholic catechisms and 
prayer-books, and three or four controversial tracts. I also 
found ‘ The History of Valentine and Orson,’ ‘ The History 
of Brute and how he conquered King Albion and his 
Giants,’ ‘ The Rape of Fair Helen of Greece ;’ and a 
defaced and almost illegible volume of Locke's Essay, with 
nondescripts. In two other schools which I visited the 
same day (Deerpark and Greagawarren), the books in use 
are of a similar character. I often found, too, at that 
time, in such schools, the newspapers of the day folded up 
in the form of books, and not unfrequently old almanacs. 
In fact the children brought with them to school anything 
they could get in the form of a book.” — Commons’ 
Committee , Question 7,704, page 574. 

I will now add an extract from an official letter* 
which I addressed to the Board many years after on - 
this subject. It is on record in the Education Officeo 
and the date is 3rd October, 1856. I quote this ex 
tract here, because it explains briefly all that I wish t- 
say on the subject of my school-books, and their con 
nexion with the National schools : — 

“ All these works were written either after business 
hours, or during the regular vacations ; nor, indeed, would 
it have been possible for me to write them at any other 
time, even ifl had been so disposed, for it is well known that 
during the hours of office I have never five minutes which 
I can call my own. But with regard to these books, some 
of the Commissioners are, perhaps, not aware that they 
were originally written to supply wants which I found in 
the National Schools, while acting as Inspector, from the 
year 1832 to 1838 ; and it is a matter of record that I 
offered them gratuitously to the Board. The generosity of 
the Commissioners, however, prevented them from accept- 
ing them, unless I would consent to receive the usual terms 
per sheet which they gave at the time. As my books were 
not compilations, I, fortunately for myself, declined to 
supply them as such, and this led me to publish them at my 
own risk and expense j and when they had gone through 
several editions, and their success was no longer doubtful, 
the Board took them from me as if from a stranger, but 
with this difference, that my books are at least 20 per cent, 
cheaper than any of those supplied by the Trade to the 
National schools. In fact, the Trade neither would nor 
could supply similar works on the terms that I do ; and 
this arises from the great success and great cii'culation of my 
books, not only in Ireland, but also in Great Britain and 
the Colonics ; and I might add, too, from the absence of a 
mercantile spirit in the proprietor of them, for it has always 
been my wish that my little works should be sold as cheaply 
as possible.* For example, my books are supplied by my 
Publishers to the Board at one halfpenny half farthing the 
printed sheet , on an average— or, taking another point of 
view, they are, with one or two exceptions, supplied to the 

* It was tlie cheapness of my books, and, I may add, the opinion 
which they had formed of their merits, that lead the Board to place 
them on their list. To this opii.ion they gave public expression 
in their Twentieth Parliamentary Report (for the year 1853), page 

“ The liberal endowment thus placed at our disposal reflects great 
credit on Dr. Sullivan, and affords another proof of his devotion to 
the cause of National Education in Ireland, which he has done so 
much to advance by his excellent school-books, and by his earnest 
desire to promote the improvement and to raise the condition of our 
National teachers. 

2 U 
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Board at upwards of 50 per cent, cheaper than they are sold 
to the public. And when the cheapness of my books to the 
public is considered, the reduction made to the Board is the 
more striking. The following table shows what the Board 
pay for each book in sheets, and what they would pay for 
them if bound as for the public; and also what the public 


pay for them 


Geography Generalized, 
English Dictionary, . 
Literary Class Book, . 


Number 

nf sheets, 

in demy. 

4 £- 

Price to 
tlio Board, 
f supplied 

Public. 


s. d. 
0 41 

s. d. 
0 oj 

I. d. 
1 4 

6 

6 

0 31 
o si 

0 5} 
0 5} 

X 0 

23i 

21 4 

1 21 
" 

1 G 

3 6 
2 6 


[“The endowment” referred to was an annual sum of 
£20 for Premiums to the National Teachers of Down and 
Antrim, who, at the General Examinations for Classification 
held in Belfast, should stand the best examination on the 
“ Knowledge of Common Things.” This I afterwards 
changed into Two Exhibitions in Queen’s College, Belfast, 
of £ : 10 per annum each, one of which is restricted to 
Candidates who have acted as Teachers or Assistants in 
National Schools, for at least two years, to the satisfaction 
of the Board ; and the other, to Candidates who have been 
educated, for at least three years, in the lloyal Academical 
Institution, Belfast, in which I received my own education.] 


I have now to say a few words about the Holy wood 
National Schools. The enclosed letter, which was 
published in all the Belfast papers at the time, shows 
that I precluded myself from having anything to do 
with their management : — 

“ EduCation-office, Dublin, 

“ 24th September, 1859. 

“ Dear Mr. Greg, — I had intended, as you are aware, 
to bequeath a sum of £2,000 for the purpose of building 
and endowing a National school in Holy wood, my native 
place ; but, as I heard from you recently that there exists 
at present a great necessity for a suitable school-house 
there, and as I find that I can, without much inconvenience, 
spare the money, I have made up my mind to give it now, 
provided that you will kindly undertake to carry out my 
intentions in this respect. This request I make with the 
less reluctance, because I know that both you and Mrs. 
Greg take great interest in popular education, and that you 
have done much to promote it in the town and neighbour- 
hood. Should you, therefore, kindly undertake the task 
which I venture to impose upon you, I will, upon hearing 
from you, lodge in the Bank of Ireland, to your credit, the 
sum of £1,000, which you will oblige me by expending 
upon the school buildings, in strict accordance with your 
own judgment and taste ; and in three months from this 
date, I will lodge in the same bank to your credit a similar 
sum, which is to be invested for the benefit of the school 
in any way which you may consider the most desirable. 
The only wishes or suggestions which I have to make on the 
subject are: — 

«• l. The school is to be called the Holywood National 
School. 


“ 2. It is, when completed, to be put under the Board of 
National Education, in order that it may have the benefit 
of the inspection of their officers, grants in aid of the 
salaries of the teachers, and books and school requisites for 
the pupils at reduced rates. 

“ 3. And should the National system of education be 
broken up or discontinued — which, for the sake of Ireland, 

I hope may never be the case — the principles of that system 
are, nevertheless, to be always acted upon in this school. 
These principles are easily understood ; in fact they were 
explained in two words by the Archbishop of Dublin in his 
speech on the subject in the House of Lords, so early as the 
year 1833— namely, that the foundation of the National 
system of Education in Ireland is this — ‘ That with regard 
to religious instruction there is to be no restriction — no 
compulsion.’ 

“ That a system of education founded upon such a 
principle as this should have met with so much opposition 
has always been to me a matter of wonder and regret, 
particularly as I knew, by the experience of every day for 
the last eight and twenty years, that it was producing the 
most beneficial and the most important results in every 
part of Ireland. In fact, I am firmly convinced that the 
general and gratifying improvement which has taken place 
m this country of late years is, in no small measure, due 
to the operation and effects of the National system of 
education ; and, should the British House of Commons ever 
permit it to be broken up, and a separate and sectarian 
system of education to be substituted in its stead, I venture 
to predict that the consequences to this country will be 
most disastrous. In fact, to do so ‘ would be,’ in the words 
of an eminent prelate, ‘ to divide Ireland into two hostile 
camps, with clerical sentinels pacing up and down to.pre- 
vent the people from holding any friendly communications.’ 
“I have to add that it was my wish (as a mark of respect 
to the memory of your excellent father, to whom I was 
under great obligations in early life) that the school-house 
should be built on the Ballymenoch estate; but as no part of 
it lies sufficiently near Holywood, I leave the selection of 
the site, as well as all other matters connected with the 
intended school, to your kind management.” 

An d that these schools are carried on in strict 
accordance with the principles laid down in my letter, 
I am as certain as I am of my own existence. Their 
great success as National or Mixed schools since their 
first opening would be a proof of this to any candid 
mind. There are, according to the last accounts 
which 1 received, 335 pupils in attendance, of whom, 
accox-ding to the writer, “ upwards of 70 are Catholics.” 
The remainder, therefore, must be Protestants of 
different denominations, chiefly Presbyterians — for 
such is the population of the district. — I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, 

Robt. Sullivan. 

*** The ludicrous exaggeration about my “ princely 
fortune ” is not worthy of notice. However, 1 am 
glad to say that the profits of my little books have 
realized for myself an ample independence, and have 
also enabled me to be of some use to others. 

R.S. 

To the Editor of the 
Ulster Observer. 


THE SULLIVAN SCHOOLS — (continued). 

No. XI. (b.) 

Letter and Statement of Rev. J. O’Laverty, p.p., Holywood, October 28th, 1886. 
See Evidence, p. 141, et seq. 


The Sullivan Upper School, Holywood. 


To the Commissioners of Educational Endow- 
ments : — 

My Lords and Gentlemen, — I beg leave to place 
befox-e you the following infoi'mation additional to 
what I already gave, and make some suggestions 
different from what I already made. 

Because it was stated by one of the trustees of the 
Sullivan Fund, that the Catholics of Holywood were 


only one-tenth of the inhabitants of Holywood, I 
examined the Census of 1881, and I find from it, that 
there wei'e at that date 582 Catholics, and 3,293 
persons of every other denomination in Holywood ; 
or in other words that the Catholics were then two- 
elevenths of the inhabitants. 

The following statistics have been obtained from 
the Books of the various National Schoo' s in Holy- 
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wood, viz. : — Sullivan National Schools, Parochial 
National Schools, and Strand-street National School. 

(The Parochial National Schools are managed by 
the Protestant Episcopalian Minister, and the Strand- 
street National School by me.) 


For the Quarter ending September 30, 1886 : — 



Sullivan National School — 

Male, .... 103-4 

Female, . . . . 55- 

Infant, . . . . 123 4 

Parochial National School — 

Male, .... 48 

Female, . . . . 115 

Strand-street National School, C5 


154-9 

79-1 

143-1 


School Fees and Gratuities paid to the Teachers during 
the year ending September 30, 1886 : — 



Sullivan National Schools, 
Parochial National Schools — 
Male 

Strand-street National School, 



From these statistics it appears that there were on 
the Polls of the Sullivan National Schools, during 
the last quarter, 377 pupils, and that 281 pupils were 
in actual attendance each day; while at the same 
time there were on the Rolls of the other National 
Schools 311 pupils, and 228 pupils were in actual 
attendance each day. 

I do not know how many teachers are in the 
Sullivan National Schools, nor how much is paid to 
them, I do, however, know that there are in the other 
National Schools of Holywood five teachers besides 
monitors who, in addition to what was paid to them 
by the Commissioners of National Education, received 
during the year only £87 17 s. Id . ; and of this sum 
£20 was given, as a gratuity to the teacheis of the 
Parochial National Schools, by the former Protestant 
Bishop, who resided in the parish; but as he has 
now removed to Armagh, and his successor does not 
reside in the parish, that gratuity will certainly cease. 
If the Commissioners cause an inquiry to be made, it 
will be found that the teachers of Sullivan’s National 
Schools are not sufficiently paid. But if the teachers 
of 281 National School pupils be well paid, while 
the teachers of 228 other National School pupils are 
badly paid, it must be admitted that the National 
Schools of Holywood are insufficiently provided for. 
The majority of the girls of Holywood go to National 
Schools other than the Sullivan National Schools, 
many Presbyterian children attend the schools managed 
y the Episcopalian Protestant minister, and even the 
children of Dr. Sullivan’s nephew, Clio late John 
ouiiivan, were educated at those schools in preference 
o the Sullivan National Schools, and some of Dr. 
sumvans relatives are now at those schools, while 
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it is very questionable if any relative of his be at the 
Sullivan National Schools. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, when you have con- 
sidered this case in all its bearings, I am convinced 
that you will feel it to be your duty to rectify the 
mistake committed by the trustees under Dr. Sul- 
livan’s Will, in devoting his bequest in favour of 
National Education in Holywood to the erection and 
endowment of a school that is not a National School, 
and is intended for the education of the children of 
the richer classes, while the National Schools in Holy- 
wood intended for the education of the poor are so 
badly supported. I ask you to read over the Report 
on the state of the Sullivan Upper School, made by 
the previous Royal Commission, in order that you may 
not be deceived by the present prosperous state of that 
school, which I believe is only of two months standing, 
and is entirely owing to the recent appointment of 
Mr. Speers to the position of Head-Master. Above 
all, I ask you to refuse your sanction to the scheme 
suggested by one of the trustees to build a new Upper 
School-house at a distance from the Sullivan National 
Schools. It is an attempt to get rid of the sight of 
the children of the poor after they have been robbed 
of the fund intended for their education. 

I now take the liberty of proposing the following 
scheme : — 

That the Sullivan Upper School be suppressed; 
that the buildings be given to the Sullivan National 
Schools at the valuation of £30 per annum ; that the 
fund which at present endows the Sullivan Upper 
School, together with £750, being twenty-five years’ 
purchase of said valuation, be divided into eleven 
equal parts ; that two of these parts be given to the 
Strand-street National School ; that the other nine 
parts be divided each year between the Sullivan 
National Schools and the Parochial National Schools, 
in proportion to the numbers of their respective pupils, 
the former being charged with the valuation of the 
buildings conferred on it. 

If, however, it unfortunately should so happen that 
you will be induced to sacrifice the interests and rights 
of the poor to the advantage of the rich, then I request 
that the following scheme be adopted : — 

That a sum equivalent to two-elevenths of the cost 
of the erection of the Sullivan Upper School, and of 
the present endowment of said school, be set aside for 
the endowment of a school similar to the Sullivan 
Upper School, to be under the management of the 
Parish Priest of Holywood ; that until the said school 
be opened, the said two-elevenths be expended on 
the education, in St. Malachy’s College, Belfast, of 
Catholic pupils residing in or within two and a half 
miles of Holywood ; but if it should so happen that 
after allowing a reasonable amount to each such pupil 
there should be a balance remaining, that such balance, 
being funded in the names of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop for the time being of Down and Connor, and 
the Parish Priest for the time being of Holywood, 
should accumulate for the erection, or the further en- 
dowment of such school to be hereafter erected or 
opened in Holywood. 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

James O’Lavekty, p.p., 

Holywood, Oct. 28th, 1886. 
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EDUCATION AL ENDOWMENTS (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 
DUNGANNON ROYAL SCHOOL. 


No. XII. (a-) 


To the Right Honorable the Commissioners of the Edu- 
cational Endowments (Ireland) Commission. 

The Memorial of the Clergy of the Church of 
Ireland of the Rural Deaneries of Aghaloo, Dungan- 
non, and Tullyhogue, in the Diocese of Armagh, 
assembled in Dungannon on the 11th November, lbb6, 

Humbly Showeth : 

That on the occasion of your visit to the Royal 
School in Dungannon, on the 18th of October last 
of ns tvere not aware that your inquiry extended be- 
yond the present state of the School. We, now, there- 
fore, beg respectfully to submit the following state- 
ment of our claims : — . . 

That the Royal School of Dungannon is one in 
which we, members of the Church of Ireland, have a 
deep concern, the removal of which from among us, 
or the lowering of its high educational standard, we 
believe would be a great loss and a heavy blow to the 
best interests of the rising generation. Many parents 
and guardians would be obliged to be content with a 
lower standard of education for their children, or to 
send them to England and elsewhere, if their circum- 
stances permitted. , 

That in the town of Dungannon and the suirouncl- 
ing district there are many efficient National Schools 
fully equal to the education of the whole farmmg 
population, and in which many receive a very good 
primary education. From these schools all who show 
a desire for a higher education and who wish to com- 
pete for honours and distinctions in the higher walks 
of life, have always had ready access to the Royal 
School of Dungannon, and have been received on the 
most generous terms by the principal, Rev. vr. 
Ringwood. None have been excluded by reason ot 
class or creed. Many former pupils of this school now 
hold very honourable positions at home and a-bioad, 
in proof of which we need only refer you to the 
Calendar of T.C.D., and to the records of our country. 
A summary of these honours we beg leave to submit 

in the accompanying printed list. . 

That should the National Schools be deemed in- 
sufficient to give the necessary education which the 
mercantile class require for their children, we would, 
most respectfully suggest that a primary or °Y 1 e ’' 
school should be established in connexion with the 
Royal School. This primary or lower school should 
be especially for the purpose of giving a mercantile 
education, including a thorough knowledge ot the 
English language, the modern languages, the rudi- 
ments of Latin and Greek, arithmetic, and. science. 
We believe the wants of all would thus be fully met. 
The merchant and the trader would have the best 
possible education for his son, fitting lnm for his 
calling, and if he aspired to any of the learned profes- 
sions there would be no hindrance to his entering the 
upper school. In order to inspire confidence m the 
public mind we would suggest that an examination be 
held every year of both upper and lower schools by 
competent persons appointed by the Board ot -t.UJJ., 


and by a continuance of the commercial prizes for the 
lower school, and of the Royal Scholarships for the 
upper school. 

That Dungannon is particularly well situated for 
such a school, connected as it is by rail with Cooks- 
town, Omagh, and Portadown, with the intermediate 
towns from which districts we doubt not a school 
with such attractions would draw a good supply of 
pupils. The Dungannon Royal School-house is large 
and commodious, with fine dormitories, well arranged, 
together with ball court and gymnasium. We desire 
to°remind the Commissioners that Primate Robinson 
from his private purse gave £2,000 towards the erec- 
tion of this school, and also the grounds, comprising 
nine acres. 

That besides this claim, which we, as members of 
the Church of Ireland, consider we have from this 
large endowment by Primate Robinson for this parti- 
cular School of Dungannon. W e believe that we have 
a still further claim to it, connected as it has been with 
our Church for the past two hundred years. The 
original land endowments were made by James I. in 
1608, for Church and school purposes— in the words of 
the Act, “ for the good education of the youth of the 
Realm of Ireland in literature and knowledge of true 
religion, to the end that they may learn their duty 
towards God, and true obedience towards us.” Owing, 
however, to the necessary delay, consequent upon the 
selection of sites for these schools, and the legal arrange- 
ments concerning the patronage of appointments of 
masters and trusteeship of the school estates, none 
of the schools were opened until 1614. The first opened 
was that of Mount) oy, now Dungannon, to which a 
master was appointed on 15th May, 1614. And we 
desire to remind the Commissioners that while the 
patronage of all the Royal Schools was vested in the 
Crown, that of Armagh and Dungannon was excepted 
The patronage of these two schools was vested in the 
Lord Primate of Armagh, in whom it has continued 
to the present time. 

That, as the Royal School of Dungannon was 
founded originally for the support of our religion, was 
liberally endowed and aided by our Primates, and 
having been under their patronage for upwards of two 
hundred years, we respectfully submit that the institu- 
tion should be continued as a first-class school with 
the modifications we have suggested, and your 
memorialists will ever pray. 

Signed on behalf of the clergy of the Rural Deaneries 
of Aghaloo, Dungannon, and Tullyhogue, in the 
Diocese of Armagh. 


Wm. E. Meade, d.d., Archdeacon of 
Armagh, and Rural Dean of 
Tullyhogue. 

Benjamin Wade, a.m., Rural Dean 
of Aghaloo. 

Thomas J. Jones, m.a., Rural Dean 
of Dungannon. 


DUNGANNON B.OYAL SCHOOL -(ayidmmd) 

No- XII- (b ) 

Statement handed in by E. Stevenson, during his examination at Dungannon, October IS, 1886. 
See Evidence Q. 4996, p. 160. 


That the inhabitants of this town, as well as the 

as 


those echo desire it to enter the Universities, or any of 
the professions, Church, Larv or Medre.ne, m fa h 
such an education as is invaluable nowadays m .eve J 
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■with good education in English, French, and German, 
and other subjects more suitable for the various sorts 
of mercantile life than in use at present. 

That owing to the present endowments the people 
here can avail themselves of this very great advantage, 
•were they withdrawn those who could not afford to 
pay for their sons at a boarding school would have to 
be satisfied with such an education as a National 
school could give, which would be a very serious loss 
indeed, the district being a thickly-populated one, and 
■without an intermediate or model school, and that the 
present Royal School could not be maintained without 
a reasonable endowment. 

I woidd draw your attention to the fact of our 
having a building so suitable for the purpose of educa- 
tion, and express my satisfaction as to the statement 
made by your Lordship at Enniskillen — “That the 
Commissioners had already arrived at a resolution 
that it would be far wiser for them to endeavour to 
extend the usefulness of existing endowments by im- 
proving the existing schools rather than by establishing 
new schools.” 

That the fees for day- boys should not be more than 
£6 a year, and for boarders not more than £40 a year, 
the latter including extras. 

That day boys attend from Portadown, Moy, 
Stewartstown, Cookstown, &c., and taking in the 
number that would attend from neighbouring towns 
in this way, I have no doubt that with a modernized 
school the number of boys might be brought up to at 
least 120. I would call your attention to the success 
of boys educated in the Royal School, Dungannon : — 
Holmes, Dowse, Moore, Frizell, Moneypenny, Kelly, 
Bond. 

The urgent necessity for a classical school to receive 
advanced boys from the National schools, and that 
what we are principally interested in is the necessity 
for a good day school. I am of opinion that boarders 
having hitherto been looked on as the principal support 


of the school, day boys have not had the benefit 
originally intended for them ; at the same time I would 
not hinder the head-masters from taking boarders, for 
whom there is such good accommodation, knowing that 
boardei-s help to improve the tone of a school, and 
are a source of income to the head-master, enabling 
him to pay better classical and other masters. 

I woidd recommend a local board, to consist of the 
Rector of the parish, one Presbyterian minister, the 
Methodist Superintendent of the district, and one lay- 
man from each of the three congregations named, 
together with two others to be appointed by the Town 
Commissioners, to be subject to the control of a central 
board — say in Belfast, and I consider this a very much 
better plan than the dividing of the schools amongst 
the different Protestant denominations, as proposed by 
the Clare street Commissioners, tending as it would to 
greater union amongst the different denominations of 
Protestant. 

I believe that the Commissioners should give the 
largest possible endowment to the Dungannon School, 
considering the benefit it would be under a revised 
scheme, and also considering the fact that the school was 
built with money subscribed from private resources by 
members of the Episcopal Church; at the same time I 
would not debar the Roman Catholics from any of the 
privileges of the school, nor from any share they might 
have a right to of the education grant, but think that 
the Protestant Churches, whose members are more 
prepared to accept the advantages offered in the higher 
branches of education, should have their wants fully 
considered. 

I would not object — should the Commissioners 
decide to divide the schools amongst the different 
Protestant denominations, and give the Armagh Royal 
School to the Episcopalians — to the giving of the Dun- 
gannon Royal School to the Presbyterian body, but 
consider the joint management scheme I have proposed 
a very much better one. 


ROYAL SCHOOLS. 

No. XIII (a.) 

Joint Statement of Head Masters of Dungannon, Armagh, and Enniskillen Royal Schools, 
as to their vested interests. 


February 25th, 1886. 

Dear Sir, — We beg to acknowledge the courtesy of 
your Commissioners in consulting our convenience 
with regard to the time to be appointed for considering 
the provision for the vested interests of masters of 
Royal Schools. 

We think that, at the present stage, a written state- 
ment of our views would probably be the most useful 
for your Commissioners, and we therefore venture to 
submit the following proposals : 

1. That, in accordance with the general procedure 
already adopted by the English Endowed Schools 
Commission of 1 869, the draft schemes to be prepared 
by your Commissioners should contain much more 
definite particulars with regard to compensation for 
vested interests than those included in section 15 of 
the scheme submitted by the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion. 

2. That also, in accordance with English precedents, 
m estimating such compensation, regard should be had 
to the entire emoluments of Royal School masters from 
every source, including salaries, houses as residences 
kept in repair, with lands attached thereto; profits 
from pupils, calculated on an average of years ;* with 
all emoluments enjoyed by the masters in virtue of 


their position, such as Results Fees under the Inter- 
mediate Education Act, &c. 

3. That, to meet the difficulty raised by the Com- 
missioners of Education in their memorandum on 
section 20 of their draft Scheme, arising from the 
Royal School Endowment being far from able to bear 
the burden of a heavy tax for retiring allowances, 
we could suggest that, in accordance with the closing 
paragraph of the Memorial presented by us to His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant in January, 1880 
(printed in Report of Endowed Schools Commission, 
vol. I., page 32), the compensation to Royal School 
masters should be provided out of the Irish Church 
Surplus Fund. 

We remain, dear sir, your obedient servants, 
W. Moore Morgan, ll.d., 

Head Master of Armagh R.S. 

(Signed), F. H. Ringwood, ll.d., 

Head Master of Dungannon R.S. 

(Signed), W. Steele, d.d., 

Head Master of Enniskillen R.S. 

W. E. Ellis, Esq. 


* R-S. —With regard to the “ average of years ” in No. 2 of the above proposals, it should be observel that for the last few years the 
Royal Schools have been abnormally depressed from the operation of — 1. The Irish Church Act ; 8. The Irish Laud Act ; and 3 The long 
threatened and now accomplished legislation for Irish Educational Endowments — causes over which we had no control. 
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EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (IRELAND) COMMISSION. 


ARMAGH ROYAL SCHOOL. 


No XIII- Cb ) 


Memorial of Town Commissioners. 


Town Commissioners’ Office, Armagh, 

October 18<A, 1886. 

To the Educational Endowments (Ireland) Commis- 
sion. 

Gentlemen, — We, being Town Commissioners of 
Armagh City, desire to slate that as the Royal School 
of Armagh has been working well since the present 
master’s appointment, and as many educational and 


other advantages have been bestowed upon this neigh- 
bourhood through it, we depx - ecate the proposal to 
interfere with its efficiency. We are satisfied that the 
classes for which it exists are being benefited, 
and the education given is satisfactory. In these 
times when change is desired seemingly for change 
sake, we are of opinion that under the circumstances 
a prosperous school should not be rashly ‘ meddled 
with. 


We are, gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 


J. G. Winder, Chairman. 
James Irwin, t.c. 

D. Acheson, t.c. 

Henry Hillock, t.c. 

P. M. Lorinan, t.c. 

Saml. Davison, t.c. 
Josiah Peel, t.c. 

David Fullerton, t.c. 
Joseph Anderson, t.c. 
James Whitsitt, t.c. 


W. R. Furis, t.c. 

Wm. M'Clelland, t.c. 
Robt. P. M. Waters, t.c. 
Andrew Rolston, t.c. 
John Herrison, t.c. 
Saml. Williamson, t.c. 
James Somers, t.c. 

Wm. Gray, t.c. 

James Mann, t.c. 

Sawle Sloane, t.c. 


ROYAL SCHOOLS. 


Nc. XIII. (c.) 


October 29 th, 1886. 

Sir, — I have been directed to forward to you the 
following resolution which was yesterday adopted 
by the Diocesan Synod of Armagh ; — 

Resolved — “That in view of the recent liberal 
provision of £1,000,000 from the Irish Church Sur- 
plus, for the intermediate education of those denom- 
inations which refused to avail themselves of non- 
exclusive public endowments, this Synod protests 
against the diversion of any part of the Educational 
grants of James I. from the Protestants of Ulster, 


and of the Diocese of Armagh in particular ; and that 
a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to the Educa- 
tional Endowments (Ireland) Commission.” 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


W. E. Meade, d.d., 

Archdeacon of Armagh. 


The Secretary, 

Educational Endowments 
(Ireland) Commission. 


ARMAGH ROYAL SCHOOL. 

No- XIII. (d-) 

Letter of His Grace Primate Knox. 


The Palace, Armagh, 

4 th April, 1887. 

My Lord and Gentlemen, — Before you report on 
the future of the Royal Schools and the higher class 
Erasmus Smith Schools, I would ask permission to 
make some remarks in reference to mixed local 
Boards, which seem to find favour with some members 
of the Commission. 

I deal with this question principally in reference to 
the Intermediate Schools, or higher education, though 
to some extent my objection would equally apply to 
primary education. 

To hand over the control and management of such 
schools to a mixed local Board, I entertain the 
strongest objections, as I think it would be found an 
unmixed evil. In the first place, few localities could 
supply the material to form such Boai'ds, as those 
best qualified to serve on them would, I fear, stand 
aloof, and this has been found the result in England. 
Secondly, I feel painfully conscious that local mixed 


Boards in country localities would lead to much un- 
pleasantness, and intensify, if they did not create, a 
sectarian spirit, and result in a constant struggle for 
denominational pre-eminence not calculated to advance 
the cause of education. Should your Commissioners 
decide to place the Royal Schools and the higher 
class Erasmus Smith Schools, which are of a cognate 
character, and ought not to be dealt with separately, 
under the management of a Board, I would earnestly 
recommend the formation of such a Board in Dublin 
of a high class character, removed from local influences 
and local prejudices. 

With regard to the distribution of the funds, I 
would divide the funds derived from the estates of 
the Royal Schools into three equal portions, one for 
each denomination, allocating once for all the amount 
payable to each. Nor do I think this would be unjust 
to the members of the Roman Catholic community, 
for it must be remembered that the number in Ulster 
qualified to avail themselves of the Intermediate or 
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higher class education are considerably less than one- 
thii'd. I do not make this remark in an invidious or 
V nlrind spirit, but simply recording the fact which the 
official returns confirm (see note A.) The Erasmus 
Smith foundation is strictly a Protestant one, and the 
funds belong either exclusively to the Church of Ireland 
or to the Church of Ireland and other Protestant 
denominations, as the Charter of Charles II. may be 
interpreted. 

The “ Educational Endowments Committee of the 
Standing Committee of the General Synod,” in their 
admirable memorandum, which they placed in evidence, 
recommend a Dublin Board of Education for financial 
and other Imperial purposes, with three sub-Com- 
mittees, one for each denomination. These would be 
virtually three Boards, but independent of each other, 
to receive the fixed funds allocated to them, and to 
administer them at their discretion, but under one 
stringent condition — that all Schools under them 
receiving grants should be subject to Government 
inspection. The appended extracts from evidence 
make it clear that this is the only course which will 
be satisfactory to all denominations. 

As I do not wish to trouble your Lordship and co- 
Commissioners with details, I shall conclude with the 
sincere hope that the management of the Royal 
Schools and the higher class Erasmus Smith Schools 
will not be entrusted to local mixed Boards. My 
long experience, derived from an Episcopate extending 
over thirty-seven years will, I trust, secure for my 
recommendation that consideration which otherwise I 
would not venture to claim for it. 

I am, my Lord and Gentlemen, 

Yours very faithfully, 

Robekt Armagh, 

Primate. 

To the Commissioners of Educational 
Endowments. 

Note A. — The number of boys that passed in the 
Intermediate Examinations from Ulster in 1886 is 
as follows : — Protestants, 400 ; Roman Catholics, 180. 


Extracts from the Report of the Educational 
Endowments Commission, 1885-6. 

Evidence of Mr. J. J. Shaw. — page 41. 

“No. 413 The Presbyterian body are of opinion that 

there would not be the slightest use in giving them a school 
to be conducted under Presbyterian auspices, and for the 
purposes of Presbyterian education, unless you give to 
some Presbyterian Board responsible to the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and responsible to 


the General Assembly only, the power of appointing and dis- 
missing Head-Masters, of prescribing the course of education 
and the scale of fees, and of assuming the general control 
and management of the school as a working institution. 

“ The Committee (Presbyterian) wish to impress on the 
Commission that this endowment of the Royal Free Schools 
is an Ulster endowment, and that it ought to be applied for 
the promotion of Education in Ulster. This view is not 
confined to Presbyterians, because before the Commission 
of 1881, the Rev. Dr. Henry, President of St. Malachy’s 
College, Belfast, said — ‘I think that, as the property of 
these Schools is situated in Ulster, Ulster alone should have 
the advantage of it.’ ” 

Evidence of Rev. W. Todd Martin, LL.D. page 45. 

“ No. 439. Question. Suppose that these Royal School 
Endowments are allocated on denominational principles, 
and that a certain portion is to be placed in Presbyterian 
hands, would you prefer or not that that fund, or whatever 
proportion you were to get, should be handed over to a body 
under Presbyterian control? — Answer. We should prefer it 
to be handed over for this reason, among others, that it 
might form a nucleus for endowments of our own. 

“ Question 473. Is it any vital part of your proposal that 
the Presbyterian share should be ascertained beforehand, 
that what share you are to get should be fixed, before we 
begin to consider the question how it is to be administered ? 
— Answer. Our proposal does involve that — the proposal 
that this third part (but I am not bound to its being a 
third) given over to this corporation, should be a fixed sum 
at the beginning, that is a certain proportion. 

“ Question 474. Ascertained now ? — Answer. Ascertained 

“ Question 480. When you have got the amount under that 
scheme, you prefer to distribute it yourselves? — Answer. 
Yes.” 

Evidence of Rev. Wallace M‘Mullen, Representative of 
the Wesleyan Methodists. — page 71. 

“ Question 1,179. Do you think that your body' would 
prefer a system in which the fund would be divided once 
for all, and the portion alloted to each denomination handed 
over to a body within that denomination for administration ? 
— Answer. Yes. 

“ Question 1,189. That is your preference as representing 
the Methodists ? — Answer. Yes.” 

Evidence of the Rev. W. Delant, representing the Roman 
Catholic Head- Masters — page 76. 

“ Question 1,269. Supposing that so much money was 
ascertained as coming to the Catholic body, would you 
prefer that the money should be handed over, or that it 
should be retained, and the income paid to you year by 
year ? — Answer. The income paid from year to year. 

“ Question 1.270. How would you propose to constitute 
the body to which it should be paid? — Answer. It should 
be paid to an educational body constituted by Catholics. 

“ Question 1,336. You expressed your opinion that, on 
the whole, you and your colleagues would prefer that the 
share of the endowment coming to the Catholic schools 
should Jjc handed over once for all to a Catholic body ? — 
Answer. Yes.” 


MONAGHAN COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
No- XIV- (a-) 

Memorial of Inhabitants of Monaghan. 
See Evidence, p. 199, et seq. 


To the Right Honorable the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Justice FitzGibbon, and the other Com- 
missioners under the Educational Endowments 
(Ireland) Act, 1885. 

The Memorial of the undersigned inhabitants of 
the Town of Monaghan and its neighbourhood, 

Showeth — 

1. That a Diocesan School of long established repute 
was in full working order in the Town of Monaghan 
prior to and at the time of the passing of the Irish 
Church Act, 1869. 

2. That after the passing of that Act the then Head- 
Master commuted his life interest in the salary 


attached to the mastership, and the amount of the 
commutation was paid partly to the Master and 
partly to the Church Representative Body, so that 
the Endowment of the Monaghan Diocesan School 
was wholly extinguished. 

3. That at a public meeting of the inhabitants of 
Monaghan and the neighbourhood interested in edu- 
cation, a Committee was formed for the purpose of 
carrying on the school, and that this Committee having 
rented the school buildings from the Clare-street Com- 
missioners and appointed a Master, have since carried 
on the school with great success. 

4. That it is of the utmost importance for the in- 
terests of education in the town and neighbourhood of 
Monaghan that the school should be maintained and 
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improved, and your memorialists are of opinion that 
the existing Committee, which have hitherto worked 
the school with so much efficiency and success, should 
in any new Scheme for the management of the school 
be adopted as the Governing Body. 

5. That the Committee has spent a considerable 
sum of money in additions and repairs to the school 
buildings, although it has at present no permanent 
interest in them, and your memorialists are confident 
that if the school buildings were vested in a local 
Committee, with full powers of management on behalf 
of the inhabitants, all that is necessary to make the 
school thoroughly efficient and successful would be 
wil lin gly contributed from local sources. 

Your memorialists would therefore pray that — 

1. The present School Committee should in any 
Scheme for the future government of the school 
be made the Governing Body, with such pro- 
visions for the appointment of new members of 
the Committee from time to time as to the Com- 
missioners may seem expedient. 

2. That the school premises may be vested in 
the Governing Body so constituted, on such 
trusts for the promotion of education in the town 
and neighbourhood of Monaghan as to the Com- 
missioners may seem fit. 

And your memorialists will ever pray. 

Charles M. Stack, d.d., Archdeacon. . 

James A. Allison, Presbyterian Minister. 

J. C. Hudson, Clerk, Yicar of Donagh, 
Monaghan. 

R. J. Blakely, J.P., Monaghan. 

William M ‘William, Solicitor, Monaghan. 
George Condell. 

James Mitchell, Clerk Monaghan Union. 
Thomas Henry, Merchant, Monaghan. 

Harry Rogers, j.p., The Hill, Monaghan. 
Frederick N. Seddall, Manager, Belfast Bank. 
Wm. Carrothers, Manager, Ulster Bank, Ltd. 
W. Swan, Proprietor Northern Standard. 
William Henderson, j.p., Bessmont Park, 
Monaghan. 

Conolly Norman, f.r.c.s.1., Resident Medical 
Superintendent, DistiictAsylum, Monaghan. 
M. R. Whitla, Upper School, Monaghan. 

R. Willson Stewart, m.d., Cox-oner for Co. 
Monaghan. 

Thomas Condell, Merchant, Monaghan. 

George Blackburne, Merchant, Monaghaix. 
Thomas Little, Commissioner to Administer 
Oaths, &c. 

Robert Graham, Merchant, Monaghan. 

Robert Greacen, Merchant, Smithboro’. 

James Grey, Manager, Westenra Arms Hotel. 
J. F. Elliott, Manager, Provincial Bank, 
Limited, Monaghan. 


J. P. Brewer, Belfast Bank, Monaghan. 

Thomas Keown, M. p.s.i., Medical Hall, 
Monaghan, Apothecary M. L. Asylum. 

H. J. Brenkey, Merchant, Monaghan. 

J. C. Hall, a.b., M.B., b.ch. and Dip. State 
Medicine, T.C.D., Medical Officer Monaghan 
Workhouse. 

David J. Hall and Co., Merchants, Monaghan. 
Hanna, Brothers, Drapers, Monaghan. 

William Hall, Bank Cashier, Monaghan. 

E. J. Armstrong, Ulster Bank, Limited, 
Monaghan. 

J. A. Mayne, Belfast Bank, Limited, Monaghan. 
Robert Parke, Solicitor, Monaghan. 

Thomas M'Minn, Solicitor, Monaghan. 

Robert Black, Merchant, Monaghan. 

Louis Cloak, Clerk, Curate of Monaghan. 

A. K. Young, j.p., Surgeon, &c., to Co. Infir- 
mary. 

R. Thomson, j.p., Lt.-Col. R.I.F., Monaghan. 
Samuel Dunwoody, Draper, Monaghan. 

James W. Conn, Editor Northern Standard. 

J. W. Johnston, d.c.p., Monaghan. 

Joseph Wright, Monaghan, Solicitor. 

Foster Dunwoody, Monaghan. 

E. B. Chestnut, Minister of 2nd Monaghan. 

R. Lockhart Donaldson, a.b., m.b., b.ch., The 
Asylum, Monaghan. 

John Cochrane, m.b., b.ch., Univ. Dub., Swan 
Park, Monaghan. 

Joseph Gillespie, Merchant, Monaghan. 

Alex. M ‘Allan, Provincial Bank, Monaghan. 
James Gordon, Provincial Bank, Monaghan. 
W. H. Swan, Sub-Sheriff, Monaghan. 

George Fans, The Co. Infirmary, Monaghan. 
Chai-les Dougan, Merchant, Monaghan. 

John Warner, Clerk of Petty Sessions, 
Monaghan. 

The Committee of Management of Monaghan 
School : — 

The Right Hon. Lord Rossmore (Chairman). 
The Ven. the Archdeacon of Clogher. 

The Rev. J. A. Allison, m.a. 

Colonel Lloyd, j.p. 

H. Rogers, Esq., j.p. 

Thomas Henry, Esq. 

J. J. Bryans, Esq. 

William MacWilliam, Esq., Solicitor, Hon. 
Sec. 

Of the above four are members of the Episcopal 
Church, and four are members of ‘the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Number attending the school during past term 
(June, 1886) 

Boarders, 22. Day Pupils, 25. 


CLOGHER ROMAN CATHOLIC DIOCESE. 


No. XV- 

Statement and suggested Scheme of the Most Rev. Dr. Donnelly, Bishop of Clogher* 


See Evidence Q. 6499, p. 209. 


To the Right Honourable Lord J ustice FitzGibbon, 
the Right Honourable Lord Justice Naish, the Rev. 

. Dr. Molloy, A Traill, Esq., ll.d., and the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Dougherty, the Commissioners of Educational 
Endowments (Ireland). 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of Clogher has the 
honour to lay before the Commission the following 
statement and scheme for Intermediate Education, 
which he believes to represent substantially the views 
and “ expectations of the Catholic people of his 
diocese. 


Statement of Claim for Endowment. 

The Roman Catholics of this extensive diocese, 
neax-ly two-tliirds of the population, have at present 
no endowment whatever, public or private, for the 
pux-pose of intermediate lay education. All existxng 
endowments of this kind have been hitherto enjoyed 
exclusively by the Protestant section of the com- 
munity, who possess besides most of the wealth of the 
country. The Catholics of this diocese have been 
making gx - eat sacx-ifices to establish and. maintain, at 
Monaghan, an intermediate school, which has been 
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giving a good secondary education to Catholic boys 
from all parts of the diocese, and which has been 
doing satisfactory work, as shown by the very credit- 
able success of its pupils under the present Interme- 
diate system. This school of ours has been greatly 
crippled from want of means for paying an adequate 
staff of teachers and providing educational appliances, 
and also for giving education to boardei's and day 
pupils at a charge bringing it within the compass of the 
very limited means of our Catholic people. We now 
claim respectfully our fair proportion of the public 
endowments available for intermediate education, 
especially our i-easonable share of the rich endowment 
of Portora Royal School, an endowment intended by 
the Legislature in a special manner for the benefit of 
this Diocese of Clogher. Vide 14 & 15 Charles II., 
cap. 10. 

Scheme. 

I will now proceed to state how we propose to 
apply whatever endowment the Commissioners may 
place at our disposal. We propose to divide that 
endowment into two equal parts; one half to go 
towards establishing a Catholic intermediate day 
school at Enniskillen, where there is a manifest need 
for such a school; the other half to go to Saint 
Macai-ten’s College, Monaghan, in order to support 
that institution as a boarding and day school, enlarg- 
ing its sphere of usefulness, and lifting it above its 
present condition of dependence on the bounty of the 
Catholic Bishop. 


Administration of Endowment for School at 
Enniskillen. 

For the administration of these endowments we 
propose as follows : — The endowment destined for 
our intermediate day-school at Enniskillen, we pro- 
pose to have administered by a board of seven trustees, 
some of them ex-officio, the rest elected, three of them 
clergymen and four of them laymen. Eor the 
ex-officio trustees I would suggest the Catholic Bishop 
of Clogher, the Parish Priest of Enniskillen, and the 
Parish Priest of the Roman Catholic pai-ish of 
Cleenish — in the immediate neighbour-hood of Ennis- 
killen. The four lay trustees might be either persons 
holding the Commission of the Peace for the county 
Fex-managh and residing in it, or Town Commissioners 
of the Borough of Enniskillen, or Poor Law 
Guardians of the Union of Enniskillen (being 
Catholics) — whatever may seem best to the Corn” 
mission — thx-ee of them to fox-m a qourum. These 
lay trustees might be elected in the first instance by 
whatever constituency the Commission may think 
proper to designate, vacancies in their number bein" 
filled up by co-option. 


Administration of Endowment for School at 
Monaghan. 

For the administration of the endowment destined 
for the intermediate boarding axxd day school at 
Monaghan, we propose a similar board of trustees, 
consisting of the Catholic Bishop of Clogher, the 
Catholic Px-iest, Administrator of the Parish of 
Monaghan, and the Parish Priest of Can-icknxacx-oss, 
together with four lay trustees, being Catholics, who 
may be persons holding the Commission of the Peace 
for the county of Moxxaghan and residing ixx it, or 
Town Commissioners of the town of Monaghan, or 
Guardians of the Poor for the Union of Monaghan — 
the number of trustees, the number forming a qxxorum, 
the mode of election and of supplying vacancies, being 
the same as in the case of the Enniskillen board of 
trustees. Tfyese two boards of trustees we would pro- 
pose to have incorpox-ated by the Commission, with 
power to hold and administer, along with the present 
contemplated endowment, all future endowments of 
the respective institutions, and all other endowments 
fox- educational pxxrposes within this diocese that may 
be entrxxsted to them from time to time hereafter. 
We are perfectly willing that these contemplated 
boards of trustees should administer the funds en- 
trxxsted to them subject to such conditions relatixxg to 
school inspection, audit of accounts, maintenance of 
buildings, &c., as may seem good to the Commis- 
sioners. 

Endowment for Education of Girls. 

W e furthermore ask a reasonable endowment which 
may be devoted to the intermediate edixeation of 
gix-ls, one half of it in the town of Enniskillen and the 
other half in the town of Monaghan. If this i-equest 
be acceded to, one or two Catholic ladies might be 
added . to the above-mentioned boards of trustees 
respectively, to be elected in whatever way may seem 
best to the Commissionex-s, and to have a voice only 
in the administration of funds destined for the 
intex-mediate education of gix-ls. 

Proposal for Incorporation of Diocesan Board of 
Trustees for all Educational Endowments. 

In the event, which we do not axxticipate, of our 
not receiving now any endowment for intermediate 
education, I would then pray this Commission to 
incorporate the following board of trustees to hold 
and administer all exxdowments for Catholic education 
in the Diocese of Clogher, viz., the Catholic Bishop 
of Clogher, the Romaxx Catholic Dean and the Arch- 
deacon of the Roman Catholic Chapter of Clogher, 
together with the Chancellor and Treasurer of the 
said Chapter. 

(■Ji J ames Donnelly, 

Roman Catholic Bishop of Clogher. 

Bishop’s House, Monaghan 
20 th October, 1886. 


DUNDALK CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ SCHOOL. 


No. 

Statement handed 


XVI 

in by Brother Yorke. 


The Christian Brothers’ establishment, Chape 1- 
iane Dundalk, comprises five schoolrooms and a 
residence for a community of six brothers. The 
residence and two of the schoolrooms were built by 
M , 0 ^ Re '\ Dr - Kieran, the late Primate, in the 
y ars 1867 and 1868, from proceeds of collection in 
ne town and a bazaar for that express purpose. Two 
j schools on the same premises were built also by 
io ate Primate in 1849, and were then placed in 
2 e Z n Y ith , tlie National Board > and so remained 
ntil 8th April, 1869, when a community of the 
Ginistian Brothers, at the request of Most Rev. Dr. 


See Evidence Q. 6858, p. 221. 


Kieran, entered the dwelling-house and took charge of 
the four schoolrooms above-named. We have there- 
fox-e been resident about seventeen and a half years. 
In whose hands or in what names this property is 
vested I do not know. Adjoining the above-named 
bxxildmgs, there is a garden about 107 feet long and 
69 feet -Txdc, formerly belonging to Michael Kelly, 
Esq., j.p., and which said Mi-. Kelly generously made 
over to us by lease for 999 years, at the yearly rent 
of Is. per year, if demanded. This is the property 
£ t] ' e Brothers, the Trustees named in lease bein» 
His Grace Most Rev. Dr. M'Gettigan, present Primate ; 

2 X 
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Rev. Brother J. A. Hoare, the then Superior-General 
of the Christian Brothers ; ancl Brother J ohn A. 
Yorke, the present local Superior ; all of ■whom are 
still living. Though there is a clause in the lease 
requiring that said garden be used as such, yet Mi - . 
Kelly has kindly consented that a school may be 
erected on the plot if means can be provided. On 8th 
ult. I was obliged to open the fifth schoolroom named 
above, owing to the very crowded state of the four 
schoolrooms, one of which had a daily average during 
the past three years of 191 children, the attendance 
sometimes numbering in that one room more than 250. 
This fifth room is the Intermediate School, 28 by 16 
feet, and is a mere timber shed, used formerly as a 
lecture room. We have now no lecture room to so 
largo an establishment. In this room there are 85 
pupils all preparing for next year’s Intermediate 
examinations, but in so small a space and with only 
one teacher, the work is very much impeded. The 
brother in charge of the Intermediate class has had 
during the past three years a daily average of 91 
pupils. During the past seven years we have sent in 
for the Intermediate examinations a yearly average of 
about 42 students, and have passed an average of 24. 
This year we passed 32, with one senior grade pass 
and prize ; 1 middle grade pass, and 30 junior grade 
passes with 4 prizes, and 1 retained exhibition. With 
additional help we would hope for even much greater 
results. 

The only means of support the Brothers have arise 
from two sources, viz., £230 the proceeds of an 
annual charity sermon, or £38 6s. 8cZ. each Brother ; 


and from what little we can make by the Intermediate 
results, which during the past three years have given 
us about £5 10s. each Brother, making a total of 
about £44 to each. 

The children (such as can afford it) contribute one 
penny per week school fees. By an express rule of 
our Society this sum must be applied solely to the 
schools themselves by keeping them clean and in good 
repair, and in furnishing the children with maps, 
slates, «fec., gratis. Some of the children contribute 
also an additional penny weekly to aid in paying 
pupil teachers. 

During the past three years the total average daily 
attendance has been 537 ; and fully 90 per cent, of 
all on the roll have attended daily. 

The Catholic population of Dundalk is now more 
than 10,000. Allowing one school-going male child 
to every eight in family would give 1,250 such 
children, and for these there would be required twelve 
schoolrooms of 100 pupils in each. Of this 1,250 
school boys we educate about 550, and the other 
Catholic schools in town about 250 to 300, making a 
total of 800. Deducting 800 from 1,250 there still 
remain 400 or 450 who are entirely unprovided with 
school accommodation ; that is one reason why our 
schools are so over-crowded. 

Many of our schools are now in connection with 
the Science and Art Department, London, and this 
year it is intended to send forward many of the 
pupils of our schools in Dundalk for examination 
therewith, as I have this very day received my 
diploma as certified teacher therefor. 


DUNDALK MARIST SCHOOL. 


No. XVII. 

Statement of Rev. Patrick Grew, s.m. 


See Evidence, p. 224. 


St. Mary’s College, Dundalk. 

Supplementary Information for the Educational 
Endowments (Ireland) Commission. 

1861. The original building (a large private resi- 
dence) with adjoining grounds purchased by the Marist 
Fathers, and a Grammar School opened for day 

1863. Premises very considerably enlarged, and 
opened for boarders during the following year. 

1875. This year additional buildings were erected 
and very commodious dormitories arranged. 

1880. Further extension of college premises and 
better class and study accommodation provided. 

1886. At present (October, 1886) the college has 71 
intern and 41 extern students, in all 112. The Arch- 
diocese of Armagh furnishes 55 of these. Of the 71 
boarders 34 are from Leinster, 14 from Ulster, 11 
from Connaught, and 2 from Munster. Ten others 
come from England and the colonies. 

Under the Intermediate Education Act, 276 pupils 
have been examined up to this, and of these 197 
passed, being over 70 per cent. In the present year 
32 students were presented for examination, of whom 
20 passed. One Middle Grade and three Junior Grade 
Exhibitions were obtained, two Junior Exhibitions 
were retained, and two other students were on the 
prize list. The Intermediate results were very satis- 
factory, though, from accidental causes, the percentage 
of passes was lower than usual. 

Royal University. — For the Matriculation Examina- 
tion in June last (1886) 12 candidates went in and 10 


passed. There was one Second Class Exhibition 
obtained. We regard the failure of the two unsuccess- 
ful students as rather favourable to the college than 
otherwise. The explanation is short. At first only 
nine candidates were listed for the examination, and 
we applied to the University authorities to constitute 
the college a “ centre” for the examinations. The 
Standing Committee at first refused, one of the alleged 
reasoiis being the small number of candidates. To 
obviate this difficulty we proposed to send in three 
additional students whom we had already struck off 
the list. Tha “centre” was granted, and one of the 
last three passed, together with the nine first proposed. 
Thus ten students matriculated, though we had in- 
tended only nine for examination. 

It may be here further remarked that these two 
were the only failures which St. Mary’s College sus- 
tained in the Matriculation Examinations since 1881. 
Forty candidates were presented, with a result of 
thirty-eight passes. 

Two students went in for “ First Arts” in J une last, 
and both passed, one being in the list of Exhibitioners. 
Since 1882 fifteen were examined &nd fourteen passed. 

In 1885 two presented for “ Second Arts,” and both 
passed. No others were sent in for this examination. 

Signed, Patrick Grew, s.m., President. 

The Secretary, 

Educational Endowments (Ireland) 

Commission. 

Dundalk, October 26th, 1886 
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Memorial of Catholic Inhabitants of Drogheda. 
See p. 228, Evidence of Rev. John Woods. 

To the Commissioners, Educational Endowments Commission. 


The undersigned submit the following facts for your 
consideration : — 

That in Drogheda and its immediate vicinity there 
are about 20,000 Catholics, a large proportion of 
whom belong to that class which would avail itself of 
superior education. 

That in the town, or within a radius of fifteen 
miles, there is no school for Catholic boys higher than 
a National or Christian Brothers’ School. 

That the Catholic traders, merchants, farmers, <fcc., 
Ac., have long felt and do now feel intensely the great 
inconvenience and expense entailed on them by reason 
of having no suitable school for the education of their 
sons. 

That this feeling is accentuated by the fact that 
within the walls of their town spacious buildings and 
rich endowments are provided for the education of 
lie rich Protestant minority, while the less wealthy 
and far more numerous Catholic population is left 
entirely unprovided for. 

We, therefore, on behalf of the people of 
this town pray you will make such a 


building grant and such yearly provision 
for teachers’ salaries as will enable the 
Catholic population of Drogheda and its 
neighbourhood to avail itself of that higher 
and better education which the State desires 
to place at the disposal of populous centres 
such as ours. 

Patrick Casey Connolly, Mayor. 

Robert Murphy, p.p., v.g , St. Peters’s. 

Thomas Allen, p.p., St. Mary’s. 

John Chadwick, j.p. 

J ohn Chadwick, jun. 

P. Mathews, j.p. 

William Bradley, l.r.c.p. and l.r.c.s.e., 

L.A.H., L.M. 

Thomas M. Mathews, j.p. 

Patrick Cantwell, p.p., Donore. 

J ohn Segrave, p.p., Termonfeckin. 

James M‘Gee, p.p., Dunleer. 

James Macken, p.p., Tallanstown. 

C. W. Tighe, Hon. Sec. 


SWORDS BOROUGH SCHOOL. 

No- XIX- (a-) 

Referred to in the Evidence of His Grace Archbishop Walsh, p. 277, el seq. 

MEMOBAmrai, showing the working in detail of the Scheme proposed bp the Most Rev. Dr Walsh 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, for the protection of the interests of the Schools of the’ 
Protestant minority in Swords. 

I. It is assumed throughout that the principle of in which a certain numerical standard nfovow™ j -i 

proportionate distribution of the divisible annual in- attendance of pupils is not reached. ThuTaTlacS 
come of the endowment between the Governing bodies salarv is not , f, teachei s 

of the Catholic and the Protestant Schools if Tu Speeds 

muntamed, the two proportionate shares being, re- is stated, and with obvious truth that thTfbiMr. 
spect.vely eleven-thirteenths and two-thirteenths of of the Protestant minority in Swords L“L 
the dibble mcome, as is set forth nr the 15th section number to enable tins stidarf to be rShtd 
cfthe Scheme of the Educational Endowments Com- the Protestant proportionate share, let us say AM I 

II. It is at the same time recognised that the Pfi? P g £ 

Catholic inhabitants of Swords may fairly be expected proportionate distribution 

to sacrifice such portion of the proportionate share ment were to be rigorously adhered to as if ™ do 7‘ 
otherwise available for them, as may be necessary to fact adhered to in the « nZftQi >> • as 111 

Si*“thbf' b tTof d ^tX7=bLl 6 

^SaSSSicS: *35SSS»«a 

salary is not payable to the teacher of any school VI. It also provides for those cases in which the 

2X2 
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attendance in one or other of the Protestant schools 
—the Boys’ school or the Girls’, as the case may be— 
is not sufficient to qualify that school for the payment 
of a teacher’s salary by the National Education Board, 
while the other school is so qualified. 

VII. The practical working of the proposal may be 
best set forth by separately considering each case that 
can arise. Those cases may be exhaustively enumer- 
ated as follows : — 

Either of the two Protestant schools, then, the Boys’ 
or the Girls’, may (1) have an average daily attendance 
sufficient to entitle it to the payment by the National 
Education Board of the full salary of the teacher accord- 
ing to the teacher’s actual classification ; 

Or (2) it may have an average daily attendance not 
sufficient to entitle it to the payment of a teacher's 
salary by the National Education Board ; 

Or (3) it may have an average daily attendance 
sufficient to entitle it to the payment by the Board of 
a teacher's salary , but not sufficient to entitle it to the 
payment by the Board of the full salary of the teacher 
according to the teacher’s actual classification. 

In the first case, the Governors, under the general 
provision of the 15th section of the Scheme, . would 
be entitled, on account of that school, to receive out 
of the divisible annual income of the Borough Endow- 
ment the proportionate share of one-thirteenth of that 
divisible income. 

In the second case, the Governors, under the Arch- 
bishop’s proposal, would be entitled, on account of 


that school, to receive out of the divisible annual in- 
come of the Borough Endowment an amount equal to 
the salary which would bo payable to the teacher, if 
engaged as principal teacher in a separate National 
School maintaining an average daily attendance suffi- 
cient to entitle the teacher to the payment of the full 
salary of a teacher of his or her actual classification. 

In the third case, the Governors, under the Arch- 
bishop’s proposal, would be entitled, on account of that 
school, to receive out of the divisible annual income 
of the Borough Endowment the proportionate share 
of one-thirteenth of that income, plus the difference 
between the salary actually payable to the teacher by 
the National Education Board, and the salary which 
would be payable to the teacher if engaged as principal 
teacher in a separate National School maintaining an 
average daily attendance sufficient to entitle the teacher 
to the payment of the full salary of a teacher of his or 
her actual classification. 

In some special combinations of circumstances, as 
may be seen from the appended Table, the amount 
payable out of the Endowment in this third case 
would exceed the amount of two “ first-class ” teachers’ 
salaries — the maximum amount payable under the 
Archbishop’s proposal. A general proviso, then, 
should be added that in no case should the amount to 
be paid to the Governors of the old Borough School 
out of the income of the Endowment exceed the amount 
of the salaries of a “ first-class ” male teacher and a 
“ first-class ” female teacher, as set forth in the Teachers’ 
Salaries Scale of the National Education Board. 


Table setting forth all possible combinations of cases. 


Bovs’ School. 

I. Not entitled to payment of a teacher's salary from 
National Education Board. 

II. Entitled to payment, by National Education Board, 

of a teacher’s salary, but not of full salary accord- 
ing to teacher’s classification. 

III. Entitled to payment, by National Education Board, 

of full salary according to teacher’s classification. 

IV. Not entitled to payment of a teacher's salary from 

National Education Board. 

V. [As in No. IV. 1 

VI. Entitled to payment, by National Education Board, 

of a teacher’s salary, but not of full salary accord- 
ing to teacher’s classification. 

VII. [As in No. VI.] 

VIII. Entitled to payment, by National Education Board, 
of full salary according to teacher’s classifi- 
cation. 

IX. [As in No. VIII.] 


Girls’ School. 

Not entitled to payment of a teacher’s salary from National 
Education Board. 

[As in No. I.] 


[As in Nos. I. and II.] 

Entitled to payment, by National Education Board, of 
a teacher’s salary, but not of full salary according to 
teacher’s classification. 

Entitled to payment, by National Education Board, of full 
salary according to teacher’s classification. 

Entitle!! to payment, by National Education Board, of 
a teacher’s salary, but not of full salary according to 
teacher’s classification. 

Entitled to payment, by National Education Board, of full 
salary according to teacher’s classification. _ 

Entitled to payment, by National Education Board, of 
a teacher’s salary, but not of full salary according to 
teacher’s classification 

Entitled to payment, by National Education Board, of full 
salary according to teacher’s classification. 


Table setting forth the Sums Payable, under the Archbishop’s Proposal, whether from the Borough 
Endowment Fund, or by the National Education Board, in each of the Nine Possible Combinations 
of Cases. 


Note 1. — “ First-class ” salaries are taken in illus- 
tration of the various cases ; the amount actually 
payable, whether by the National Education Board or 
out of tli6 Borough Endowment Fund, in each case, 
will, of course, depend upon the actual classification 
of the teacher. 

Note 2. — As regards Capitation Grants, the amount 
payable on an average daily attendance of 24 pupils 
in a school is taken in illustration of the various cases ; 
the amount actually payable by the National Education 
Board in each case will, of course, depend upon the 
actual average daily attendance in the school. 


Note 3. — The annual divisible income of the En- 
dowment is here estimated as amounting to .£520. 
Thus £40 is taken to represent one-thirteenth, and 
£80 to represent two-thirteenths, of that divisible 
income. The estimate is necessarily only an approxi- 
mation. Whenever, then, either of those sums is 
mentioned in the Table, it is to be understood that 
the amount indicated is the corresponding proportion- 
ate share of the actual divisible income of the Endow- 
ment, one-thirteenth or two-thirteenths of it, as the 
case may be. 
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Table. 



SWORDS BOROUGH SCHOOLS — continued. 


No- XIX- (b.) 

Table giving the sections of 

I. The Scheme framed by the Judicial Commissioners on September 30, 1886, to which objections 
were taken before the Privy Council, and also showing 
II. The modifications made in these sections in the draft of May 10, 1887, and 
III. In the Amended Scheme framed on May 21, 1887. 

See Evidence, Qq. 8447, et seq., pp. 272, 277, 290, et seq. 


Section 3. 

(a.) Of Scheme framed September 30, 1886. 
Incorporation of Governing Body of New Borough 
School. 

3. From and after the date of this Scheme a 
Governing Body shall be formed for the New Borough 
School in manner following : — It shall consist of six 
persons, of whom two shall be ex-otficio Governors — 
namely, the Homan Catholic Archbishop ot Dublin 
and the Roman Catholic Parish Priest of Swords for 
the time 'being, and the remaining four shall be co- 
opted Governors. The first co-opted Governors shall 
be Lieutenant-Colonel J. F. Forster of Swords House, 
R. Russell Cruise of Drynam, John Loundes of 
Swords, and William Bowden of Swords, all in the 
County of Dublin. Whenever any vacancy shall 
occur among the co-opted Governors, by death, resigna- 
tion, or otherwise, the remaining co-opted Governors 
shall co-opt a Governor to fill such vacancy from 
amongst the Roman Catholic residents in the Borough 
of Swords, or Justices of the Peace for the County of 
Dublin, or Guardians of the Poor for the Union where- 
in the Borough may be situate ; provided that if the 
number of co-opted Governors shall at any time be less 
than three, the ex-officio Governors may take part with 
the remaining co-opted Governor or Governors in co- 
opting duly qualified Governors to fill the vacancies ; 
provided also that any Administrator duly appointed 
to act for the Parish Priest during his incapacity or 
during any vacancy in the office, shall have all the 
rights and powers of the Parish Priest, and may act in 
his place, as a Governor under this Scheme. 

(b.) Of Draft prepared May 10, 1887. 

(Alterations in heavy type.) 

Incorporation of Governing Body of New Borough 
School. 

3. From and after the date of this Scheme a Govern- 
ing Body shall be formed for the New Borough School 
in manner following : — It shall consist of six persons, 
of whom two shall be ex-officio Governors — namely^ 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin and the 
Roman Catholic Parish Priest of Swords for the 
time being, and the remaining four shall be co-opted 


Governors. The first co-opted Governors shall be 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. F. Forster of Swords House, 
R. Russell Cruise of Drynam, John Loundes of Swords 
and William Bowden of Swords, all in the County of 
Dublin. Whenever any vacancy shall occur amon« 
the co-opted Governors, by death, resignation, or other- 
wise, the remaining co-opted Governors shall co-opt a 
Governor to fill such vacancy from amongst the 
Roman Catholic residents in the Borough of Swords, 
or Roman Catholic Justices of the Peace for the 
County of Dublin, or Roman Catholic Guardians of 
the poor for the Union wherein the Borough may be 
situate; provided that if the number of co-opted 
Governors shall at any time be less than three, the 
ex-officio Governors may take part with the remainin® 
co-opted Governor or Governors in co-opting duly 
qualified Governors to fill the vacancies ; provided 
also that any Administrator duly appointed to act for 
the Parish Priest during his incapacity or during any 
vacancy in the office, shall have all the rights and 
powers of the Parish Priest, and may act in his place, 
as a Governor under this Scheme. 

(c) Of Amended Scheme framed May 21, 1887. 

Is the same as ( b ) above. 

Secs. 14 & 15. 

(a.) Of the Scheme framed Sept. 30, 1886. 

Alternative Provisions as to Building Fund. 

14. The Governors of the Old Borough School shall, 
within six months after the date of this Scheme con- 
sider and determine whetherit is most for the advantage 
of their school, upon the terms hereinafter contained, 
(«.) that they should retain the existing premises of 
the Borough School ; or (b.) that they should convey 
the same to the Governors of the New Borough School 
and remove their School to other premises ; or (c.) that 
they should so convey the existing male and female 
schools, retaining the existing infant school for the 
purposes of the Old Borough School ; and they shall 
within the time aforesaid, notify then- determination 
in writing to the Governors of the New Borouo-li 
School, and to the Commissioners of Charitable Dona- 
tions and Bequests. 
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(a.) If the said Governors shall determine to 
retain the existing premises of the Borough School, 
the Commissioners of Charitable Donations and 
Bequests shall thereupon set apart and thenceforth 
hold the sum of £2,000 Government stock, portion 
of the funded endowment, upon trust for the 
Governors of the New Borough School, and shall 
pay to the said Governors from time to time, in 
addition to all other sums payable to them under 
this Scheme, the then accruing and all future 
dividends upon all or so much of the said sum of 
£2,0i)0 Government Stock as shall not have been 
expended as hereinafter provided. The Governors 
of the New Borough School may, at any time and 
from time to time after the said sum of £2,000 
Government Stock shall have been so set apart, 
with the previous written sanction of the Com- 
missioners of National Education, expend the 
same, or so much thereof as may be required for 
that purpose, in acquiring or erecting new or 
additional buildings or acquiring additional 
ground for the New Borough School, or enlarging 
or improving the then existing buildings thereof, 
or providing suitable residences for the teachers 
employed therein, or providing new or additional 
school furniture or appliances. All such expen- 
diture shall be made upon premises within the 
Borough of Swords permanently vested in the 
Governors of the New Borough School, and shall 
be accounted for by them. The Commissioners of 
Charitable Donations and Bequests, upon the 
wiitten application of the said Governors, sanc- 
tioned in writing by the Commissioners of N ational 
Education, shall from time to time, by sale and 
transfer of so much of the said sum of £2,000 
Government Stock as shall be required, realize 
and pay to the said Governors the amount 
required for such expenditure. 

(b.) If the Governors of the Old Borough 
School shall determine to convey the existing 
premises of the Borough School to the Governors 
of the New Borough School, and to remove the 
Old Borough School to other premises, they shall, 
within one year after the date of this Scheme, 
execute a deed so conveying the same, and remove 
the Old Borough School to other premises, and 
deliver possession of the said existing premises to 
the Governors of the New Borough School, who 
shall thenceforth hold the same for the purposes 
of the New Borough School. The deed of con- 
veyance shall be settled by one of Her Majesty’s 
Counsel agreed on by the Governors of both 
schools, or by Her Majesty’s Attorney-General for 
Ireland, and the taxed costs thereof shall be paid by 
the Governors of the Old Borough School. Upon 
the determination aforesaid, the Commissioners 
of Chaiitable Donations and Bequests shall set 
apart and thenceforth hold the sum of £2,000 
Government Stock, portion of the funded endow- 
ment, upon trust for the Governors of the Old 
Borough School, and shall pay to the said 
Governors from time to time, in addition to all other 
sums payable to them under this Scheme, the 
then accruing and all future dividends upon all 
or so much of the said sum of £2,000 Govern- 
ment Stock as shall not have been expended as 
hereinafter provided. The Governors of the Old 
Borough School may, at any time and from time 
to time after the said sum of £2,000 Government 
Stock shall have been so set apart, with the 
previous written sanction of the Commissioners 
of National Education, expend the same, or so 
much thereof as may be required for that pur- 
pose, in acquiring such land, and acquiring or 
erecting such buildings as may be suitable and 
necessary for the purposes of the Old Borough 
School, and afterwards from time to time in 
acquiring or erecting new or additional buildings, 
or acquiring additional ground for the old Borough 


School, or enlarging or improving the then ex- 
isting buildings thereof, or providing suitable 
residences for the teachers employed therein, or 
providing new or additional school furniture or 
appliances. All such expenditure shall be made 
upon premises within the borough of Swords per- 
manently vested in the Governors of the Old 
Borough School, and shall be accounted for by 
them. The Commissioners of Charitable Dona- 
tions and Bequests, upon the written application 
of the said Governors, sanctioned in writing by 
the Commissioners of National Education, shall 
from time to time, by sale and transfer of so much 
of the said sum of £2,000 Government Stock as 
shall be required, realise and pay to the said 
Governors the amount required for such ex- 
penditure. 

(c.) If the Governors of the Old Borough School 
shall determine to convey the existing male and 
female schools hereby vested in them to the 
Governors of the New Borough School, retaining 
the existing infant school for the purposes of the 
Old Borough School, they shall, within the time 
and in the manner hereinbefore prescribed, con- 
vey and deliver possession of the premises here- 
tofore used for the purposes of the said existing 
male and female schools, with the out-buildings 
thereof, and the yards, garden, and ground adjoin- 
ing the same, to the Governors of the New 
Borough School, retaining possession for the pur- 
poses of the Old Borough School of the existing 
infant school hereby vested in them, with the 
out-buildings thereof, and the yard, garden, and 
ground adjoining the same. Upon such determi- 
nation the Commissioners of Charitable Donations 
and Bequests shall set apart and thenceforth hold 
and apply for the purposes of the Old Borough 
School the sum of £1,500 Government Stock, 
upon the trusts and in the manner lastly (6.) here- 
inbefore provided with respect to the sum of 
£2,000 like stock, and shall at the same time set 
apart and thenceforth hold and apply for the pur- 
poses of the new Borough School the sum of £500 
like stock, upon the trusts and in the manner first 
(a) hereinbefore provided with respect to the sum of 
£2,000 like stock, and upon the determination (c) 
last aforesaid all the provisions hereinbefore con- 
tained with respect to the said sum of £2,000 
Government Stock, upon the determinations first 
and secondly above mentioned, respectively, shall 
take ' effect with respect to the said male and 
female schools and to the said sum of £500 
Government Stock, and to the said infant school 
and to the said sum of £1 ,500 like stock, respec- 
tively, as if the same were herein repeated as to 
the same respectively. 

Proportionate Division of Income of Funded 
Endowment. 

15. The net income of the residue of the funded en- 
dowment, after providing for any necessary outgoings 
and for all other payments hereby directed, shall be 
received by the Commissioners of Charitable Donations 
and Bequests, upon trust for the Governors of the 
Old Borough School and the Governors ot the New 
Borough School, respectively, and shall be by the said 
Commissioners divided between and paid to the said 
Governors respectively, in the proportions following 
(which have been fixed with regard to the number of 
pupils heretofore attending and henceforth likely to 
attend the respective schools), that is to say : — Two 
equal thirteenth parts thereof to the Governors of the 
Old Borough School, and eleven equal thirteenth parts 
thereof to the Governors of the New Borough School : 
Provided always (subject to the provision hereinafter 
contained as to the salaries of the present master and 
mistress of the Old Borough School) that in order to 
secure to each school out of the endowment a sum 
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equivalent to tlie salaries of two efficient teachers at 
the least, if and so long as the Governors of the Old 
Borough School shall continue to employ in their 
school a male teacher and a female teacher, both 
qualified as “ Classed Teachers ” under the Rules and 
Regulations of the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion, the sum to be paid to the said Governors out of 
the net income of the residue of the funded endowment 
in each half year shall not be less than the amount of 
the salaries which such teachers would be entitled to 
receive under the said Rules and Regulations accord- 
ing to their actual classification, if each were engaged 
as principal teacher in a separate National School main- 
taining an average daily attendance sufficient to entitle 
the teacher to a first-class salary. The Inspector of 
the Old Borough School shall, at the request of the 
Governors thereof, so long as two such teachers shall 
be employed, certify the half-yearly amount of their 
salaries calculated as aforesaid, and upon such certi- 
ficate and the application of the said Governors, the 
Commissioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests 
shall in each half-year in which such certificate shall 
be produced and such application shall be made, pay 
to the said Governors the amount so certified in lieu 
of the above-mentioned two equal thirteenth parts of 
the net income of the residue of the funded endow- 
ment for such half-year, and shall pay the remainder 
of such income to the Governors of the New Borough 
School. The payments hereinbefore provided shall be 
calculated and paid to the Governors of the respective 
schools, as aforesaid, notwithstanding the payment to 
or receipt by the teachers employed in the respective 
schools of salaries or other emoluments from the Com- 
missioners of National Education, school fees, or other 
sources, and all sums received by the Governors out 
of the netincome of the residue ofthe funded endowment 
may be applied by them from time to time to such of 
the purposes hereinafter mentioned as they shall think 
most expedient. 


Division of Income of Funded Endowment. 

15. Subject to the provision hereinafter contained 
as to the salaries of the present Master and Mistress 
of the Old Borough School, the net income of the 
residue of the funded endowment, after providin'* for 
any necessary outgoings, and for all other payments 
hereby directed, shall be divided by the Commissioners 
of Charitable Donations and Bequests between the 
Governors of the Old Borough School and the Gover- 
nors of the New Borough School, and shall be by the 
said Commissioners paid to the said Governors re- 
spectively, in the proportions following (which have 
been fixed with regard to the number of pupils here- 
tofore attending and henceforth likely to attend the 
respective schools, but so as to secure to the smaller 
school a sum sufficient to provide efficient teaching 
therein), that is to say : — The annual sum of one 
hundred and twelve pounds shall be paid to the 
Governors of the Old Borough School, and the 
residue of the net income shall be paid to the 
Governors ofthe New Borough School. The payments 
shall be made half-yearly so soon as conveniently 
may be after each half-yearly dividend upon the 
funded endowment shall have been received by the 
Commissioners, and shall be paid to the Governors of 
the respective schools, and may be applied by them 
from time to time to such of the purposes hereinafter 
mentioned as they shall think most expedient. 
Provided always, that for the half year current at 
the date of this Scheme, the Governors of the Old 
Borough School shall be entitled to receive an 
apportioned part only of the above-mentioned 
annual sum of £112, calculated from the date of this 
Scheme to the day upon which the half-yearly 
dividend for such half year shall have become 
payable. 


Sec. 14 


Secs. 14 and 15 

( b .) Of Draft prepared May 10, 1SS7. 

Building Fund for New Borough School. 

14. The [*] Commissioners of Charitable Donations 
and Bequests, upon the transfer to them of the 
funded endowment, shall set apart and thenceforth 
hold the sum of £2,000 Government Stock, portion of 
the funded endowment, upon trust for the Governors 
of the New Borough School, and shall pay to the said 
Governors from time to time, in addition to all other 
sums payable to them under this Scheme, the then 
accruing and all future dividends upon all or so much 
of the said sum of £2,000 Government Stock as sh all 
not have been expended as hereinafter provided. The 
Governors of the New Borough School may, at any 
time and from time to time after the said sum of 
£2,000 Government Stock shall have been so set apart, 
with the previous written sanction of the Commis- 
sioners of National Education, expend the same, or so 
much thereof as may be required for that purpose, in 
acquiring or erecting new or additional buildings or 
acquiring additional ground for the New Borough 
School, or enlarging or improving the then existing 
buddings thereof, or providing suitable residences for 
the teachers employed therein, or providing new or 
additional school furniture or appliances. All such 
expenditure shall be made upon premises within the 
Borough of Swords permanently vested in the Gover- 
nors ofthe New Borough School, and shall be accounted 
tor by them. The Commissioners of Charitable Dona- 
tions and Bequests, upon the written application of 
the said Governors, sanctioned in writing by the 
Commissioners of National Education, shall from time 
to time, by sale and transfer of so much of the said 
sum of £2,000 Government stock as shall be required, 
realize and pay to the said Governors the amount 
required for such expenditure.! 

* Part omitted here. f Sec. 14 (4) and 


\ l/ '/ AMt-MJED (SCHEME FRAMED MAY 21, 1887. 
Is the same as in draft of May 10, supra. 

Sec. 15 of amended Scheme of May 21 1887. 

. with sec. 15 of Scheme of Septem- 

ber 30, 1886. Alterations from that form appear in 
heavy type. 

Proportionate Division of Income of Funded 
Endowment. 


15. The net income of the residue of the funded 
endowment, after providing for any necessary out- 
goings and for all other payments hereby directed, 
shall be received by the Commissioners of Charitable 
Donations and Bequests upon trust for the Governors 
of the Old Borough School and the Governors of the 
New Borough School, respectively, and shall be by the 
said Commissioners divided between and paid to the 
said Governors respectively, in the proportions follow- 
ing (which have been fixed with regard to the number 
ot pupils heretofore attending and henceforth likely 
to attend the respective schools), that is to say-— Two 
equal thirteenth parts thereof to the Governors of the 
Old Borough School, and eleven equal thirteenth parts 
thereof to the Governors of the New Borough School : 
Provided always (subject to the provision hereinafter 
contained as to the salaries of the present master and 
mistress of the Old Borough School) that, in order to 
secure to each school out of the endowment a sum 
equivalent to the salaries of two efficient teachers at 
the least, if and so long as the Governors of the Old 
Borough School shall continue to employ in their 
school a male teacher and a female teacher, both quali- 
fied as Classed Teachers" under the Rules and 
Kegulations of the Commissioners of National Educa- 
toon, the sum to bo paid to the said Governors out of 
tlie net income of the residue of the funded endow- 
14 (c) of September 30, 1886, altogether omitted. 
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ment in each half year shall he fifty-six pounds, 
which sum has been ascertained as the amount 
justly payable, in the circumstances aforesaid, to 
the said Governors, regard being had as well to the 
principle of proportionate division of the endow- 
ment, as also to the claim of each school to the allo- 
cation of a sum sufficient to maintain it in a state of 
efficiency. The Inspector of the Old Borough School 
shall, at the request of the Governors thereof, so long 
as two such teachers shall be employed therein, certify 
half yearly that they are so employed, and upon 
such certificate and the application of the said Gover- 
nors, the Commissioners of Charitable Donations and 
Bequests shall for each half year for which such certi- 
ficate shall be produced and such application shall be 
made, pay to the said Governors the sum of fifty-six 
pounds in lieu of the above-mentioned two equal 
thirteenth parts of the net income of the residue of 
the funded endowment for such half-year, and shall 
pay the remainder of such income to the Governors 
of the New Borough School. The payments herein- 
before provided shall be calculated and paid to the 
Governors of the respective schools, as aforesaid, not- 
withstanding the payment to or receipt by the teachers 


employed in the respective schools of salaries or other 
emoluments from the Commissioners of National 
Education, school fees, or other sources, and shall be 
made by the Commissioners of Charitable Donations 
and Bequests half-yearly, so soon after each half- 
yearly dividend upon the founded endowment shall 
have been received by them as the amount of the 
aforesaid residue can be conveniently ascertained. 
The payments so made to the Governors of the re- 
spective schools may be applied by them from time 
to time to such of the purposes hereinafter mentioned 
as they shall think most expedient. Provided always, 
that, subject as aforesaid, the Governors of the Old 
Borough School shall be entitled to receive, for the 
half-year current at the date of this Scheme, an 
apportioned part only of the above-mentioned sum of 
fifty-six pounds, calculated from the date of this 
Scheme to the day upon which the half-yearly divi- 
dend for such half-year shall have become payable- 
provided also that the right of the said Governors to 
receive the half-yearly payments aforesaid shall not 
be prejudiced by any temporary vacancy in the office 
of teacher, which shall be filled without unnecessary 
delay. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST 

OF 

WITNESSES AND OTHERS WHO HAVE GIVEN EVIDENCE OR MADE 
STATEMENTS. 

M.-The name, of person, who have made statements or tendered' evidence «* on oath are given in italics. 


Adamson, Colonel (Banagher Royal School), . 249 
Aldhouse, Rev. F. S. (Drogheda Grammar 

School), 225 

Alexander, J. (Guy’s Free School), . . . 287 

Allison, Rev. J. A. (Monaghan Collegiate 

School), 203 

Anderson, J. (Sullivan School, Holywood), . 140 

Ballentine, J . (Guy’s Free School), . . t 289 

Beggs, J. (Nicholson Memorial School), '. ' 269 

Belmore, Earl of (Royal School, Enniskillen) .* 41 

Bell, E. Hughes (Friends’ School. Lisburn), ’ 143 

Bentham, W. (Raheny and Coolock Parochial 
School), ...... 263 

Berkeley, Rev. W. L. (Raphoe Royal School), ! 54 

Berry, Rev. T.S. (Banagher Royal School), . 249 

Bigger, W. F. (Londonderry Academical Insti- 
tution), ..... 

Black, Alexander (Gwyn’s Charitable Institm 
tion), .... 

Boyle, T. (Tullyvin and Benbawn Schools), 

Brady Rev. Hugh (St. Patrick’s College, Cavan! 

BrM, C. 11. (Belfast Ladies’ Industrial School), 
Buchanan, Lieut.-Col. (Memorial, Inhabitants 


84 

17 

11 

144 

40 

165 

234 

266 

229 

188 

41 
38 


Byme, Very’ Rev. P. j., Dean of Armagh 
(Dungannon Royal School), . . . . 

Caimes, T. P. (Drogheda Blue School), . 

Campbell, J . R. (Nicholson Memorial School! 
Campbeii Brother J. V. (Christian Schools; 
Drogheda), ... ’ 

C ASvhf 6 ''' “■ (S *' College! 

Cassidy, Anthony (Portora Eo)al sihool), 

Cassidy, James, do ' 

Csnteight, Sir H. E. (Eainey School, Maghera^ 

f le S‘ nde l (Ballymena Diocesan School),' 285 
Chadwick, "Very Eov. G. A, Dean of Armagh 
(Armagh Royal School), . . . S 186 

r , v P?-> (Drelincourt and Mall *School), 191 19fi 
School^’ ReV - G ' (Nich0lS011 Memorial 6 
Chancellor, Eev Jorias A. (Belfast Academy), m 
C“Hier! ns 

Cooke, Joseph, do., 1 '' la 

Service 

Cooney, W.K (Portor. Lyal'Schoii), ' “5 

Svf 8T ' ^ A - (Memo,ia1 ' of 

.169 

D fiS w - w - 

143 


D S 1 cho S ol) m ’ ^ R ' T ' (Raph ° e R ° J31 
Dick, J. C. (Londonderry Academical Institu- 
tion), .... 

Dogherty, M. (Portora Royal Schooi), 

Donnelly, Most Rev. Dr., Bishop of ciogher 
(Portora Royal School and Ciogher Catholic 
Endowments), . 

Do. (Monaghan Collegiate School)' 

D tbn) Adam ( ' R ° yal Belfast Academical Institu- 

Elliott, Rev. J. (Armagh Royal School), . 

Ewmg, Mrs. E. M. M. (Banagher Royal School), 

Fegan, J. (Cavan Royal School), 

Fetherston H., Ed. (Harding Bequest), . 
Finch, T-A-(Dundalk Educational Institution)’ 
Flemmg,-W. J (W atts’sEndo wed School, Lurgan) 
F n th, J. M. (Portora Royal School), . & . 

Glover John (Rainey School, Magherafelt) 

Good, R (Tullyvin and Benbawn Schools), 
f*S)’ ReV ‘ A ' ^ Scanho P e - street Schools, Bel- 

Grant, Drummond (Laurel Hill School,’ Kill- 
owen), . ’ 

^ G - Eoyal 

Grew, Eev p' (St. Mari's College,'' Bhn'dalt)' 
Guinness, E. S. (Carysfort Eoyal School), . 

"E&Sj - J ' w - “ 

Halahan, Rev. C. (Portora Royal School) ’ 
Hamilton, T. (Raphoe Royal School) 

Hartley, James (Cavan Royal Schooi), 

^ Col "“^ Eiiceem! 
H ^) t ’ G ' e0rS ° (Watte ’ s Endowed Schooi W 
“SJ ^ (St 1IaI *«Vs College," Bei 
Him^ M. o. (Foyle College, lindoiderry), 

HntcWn, F. (Cavan Eoyal School), 

Hutchinson, Eev. W. H. (Cavan Bojral School)! 

£35 of Tr “‘ y 

s " nd v » d 

Johnston, J. (Watts's Endued School, Ln'rgan)' 
Johnston, Eev. E. C. (Portora Eoyal School) ’ 

s y 


Page 

54 

68 


33 

208 


182 

251 


213 

151 

31 

103 

16 


92 

104 


248 

224 

252 


216 

32 

55 

297 

9 


238 

152 

30 
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Johnston, G. W. (Dundalk Grammar School), . 219 

Jordan, Rev. T. (Rainey School, Magherafelt), 93, 104 
Joyce, P. K. (Banagher Royal School), . 241, 248 

Kennedy, Right Worshipful R. J. (Blue School 
Drogheda), . . • ■ • 1 

Do. (Christian Brothers Schools 
Drogheda), . 

Kent, Archibald (The Currie School, Belfast), 

Kerr, -/Eneas (Strabane Academy), . 

King, Rev. R. (Diocesan School, Ballymena), . 
Kinghan, Rev. J. (Ulster Society for promoting 
the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, and the 

Blind), • 

Kirkpatrick, W. T. (Watts’s Endowed School, 
Lurgan), ...•••■ 


Leckey, Rev. A. R. (Raphoe Royal School), . 53 

Leebody, Professor J. R. (The Magee College, 
Londonderry), J® 

Leech, H. W. (Laurel Hill School, Killowen), . 91 

Lloyd, Lieut.-Colonel Jesse (Monaghan Collegi- 
ate School), . • ■ • • • 205 

Lord Primate, His Grace The (Armagh Royal 

School), 1/8 

Do. (Jackson’s School, Fork Hill), . 216 
Lyndon, George E. (Cavan Royal School), . 8 

Mack, Hugh (Nicholson Memorial School), . 265 

MafFett, W. H. (Bertrand Female Orphan 
School), . • • • • • 

Maguire, Brother Clements (Christian Schools, 

Cavan), • 

Maguire, Rev. E. (Raphoe Royal School), . 257 

Malcolm, J. (W atts’s Endowed School, Lurgan), 147 

Mitchel, Rev. S. C. (Portora Royal School), . 23 

Monahan, '(Very Rev. J. H. Canon (Banagher 
Royal School), . • • • • • ^45 

Montgomery, Rev. A. (Rainey School, Maghera- 
felt), • • 

Montgomery, Lieut.-Colonel (Raphoe Royal 

School), • ^ 

Montgomery, T. B. (Foyle College and the Irish 
Society), . • • • • • 88 

Morgan, Rev. W. M. (Armagh Royal School), 170, 191 
Moore, Rev. A. J. (Nicholson Memorial School, 
Lisburn), . .... 264 

Moore, W. H. D. (Dungannon Royal School), 165 
Moore, Rev. W. P. (Cavan Royal School), . 1 
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